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ADDRESS. 


Tue Nautica MaGazine has now undergone the test of public 
opinion; and it is with complete satisfaction, that we inform our 
numerous friends, who have interested themselves in its success, 
that the result has realized the best hopes of its proprietors. The 
extensive circulation at which the work has arrived, and the 
increasing patronage which it continues to receive, have already 
secured its stability. To our nautical friends we may say, that 
the commencement of our voyage has been most propitious; 
our little barque is clear of all shoal water, and her place, by the 
dead reckoning, agrees with the observation. 


On referring to our Prospectus, we believe that the terms of it 
have been fulfilled. We are, however, not anxious to give pledges; 
but, in the voyage before us, we have yet in view much that is new, 
interesting, and useful. | 


To our Subscribers in general, we beg to return our best thanks; 
but there are among them some, to whom we are under peculiar 
obligation for their assistance in getting our little vessel clear of 
thé land, and in promoting the object of our voyage. | 


While we consider ourselves fortunate in being able to make this 
_ our boast, our readers may be assured, that fresh exertions shall 
not be wanting, on our part, to attend to the wants of all, as far as 
our room will admit, and to render the NauticaL MaGazine still 
more worthy the patronage of those who have already embarked in 
it for information or pleasure. 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE, 
§c. 


JANUARY, 1833. 


HYDROGRAPHY. 


Note.—All Bearings are Magnetic, unleas other wise ‘stated. 


1. Toe Gore Bank, in the Bay of Bengal, Lat. 17° 17’ N., Long. 
85° 51’ E. Least water yet found, 23 fathoms, rocky bottom. 


H.M.S. Me xvi te, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, 
K.C.B., on board, on her way from Saugor Roads in July last, 
met with a rocky bank, which we believe has not yet been inserted 
in any chart. The Admiral observing the water to be much 
discoloured, ordered the lead to be hove, the result of which will 
be found in the following statement : 

At noon, on the 24th July last, the latitude by DR was 
17° 11' N. and long. by DR 85° 48’ E. No observation for 
latitude or longitude had been obtained for two days before, the wind 
having blown constantly from the south-west, with heavy squalls and 
rain. At 4 p.m. obtained a good observation for the loved: by 
chronometer, which gave 85° 51’ E., the mean of six watches, the 
greatest difference between any two being only six miles, and four 
of them agreeing within two miles of each other. At 4 p.m. 
observing the water to be discoloured, sounded in 56 fathoms, doubt- 
ful. At 5 sounded in 45 fathoms, certain bottom. Wore ship 
and stood S.b. E. then followed three casts, having 42 fathoms, 
rocky bottom; then two casts, no bottom with 60 fathoms. At 
7 p.m. had two casts, one in 25, the other 23 fathoms. At 7°45 
P.M. had two good observations of the pole star, which gave the 
latitude 17° 30’ N. and 17° 31’ N. agreeing within a mile or two of 
the dead reckoning. 

At 8 p.m. sounded in 25 fathoms. 
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By this last cast, the lead appeared to have struck on a plain 

surface, as the arming and the lead were bruised flat. 
At 8°45 ..ceece00- 55 fathoms, no bottom. 
9 cecvcsccece 75 fathoms, no bottom. 

These soundings were taken alternately with the common and 
patent leads. 

During the whole of these soundings the lead came up bruised, 
and the arming displaced, without any thing attached to it, to 
indicate the nature of the bottom. 

Between 5 p.m. and midnight, the ship’s course was S.b. E. } E. 
4 knots per hour, making one point lee-way. From 9 till midnight 
sounded occasionally with 55 and 85 fathoms, no bottom. 

At 8-4 p.m. latitude by Antares 17°17’ N. The mean of these 
three observations will place the rocky bank in lat. 17° 26’ N. and 
long. (brought forward from 4 p.m.) 85° 51’ E. 

It blew a gale from the S.W. with a heavy swell. The ship was 
under close-reefed topsails and courses, top-gallant-masts and 
studding-sail booms on deck, and it would have been at risk to 
have hoisted out boats. 

Estimated variation of the compass 3° E. 


2. New Isnanp In THE MEDITERRANEAN, Lat. 36° 52’ N,, 
Long. 1° 41’ E. 


Lieutenant Baldock, R.N., commanding H.M. steam-vessel 
Firebrand, fell in with an island in the Mediterranean in August 
last, of which the following are the particulars : 


“On the 22d August last, at 1 p.w. Cape Tenez bore, S.S.W. by compass 
distant three miles, we were steering eastward along shore, the ship going eight 
knots. At 4 p.m. we saw a small island right a-head, and at 4°45 we passed 
outside of it about a quarter of a mile. It appeared to be about three miles 
from the land, and to be a cable’s length across, with a sandy beach. It was 
also covered with brushwood, and there was no appearance of shoal water 
about it. The position of it is about 36° 52'N. and 1°41’ E. At 6°30 we 
were on the meridian of the town of Zerzahal, the ship still going eight 
knots.” 

Lieut. Baldock further describes this as a very low island, and 
lying much in the way of steam-vessels passing along the coast. 


3. CURRENTS ON THE Coast oF BRaZIL. 


A paPeR, of which the following is a copy, has been found on the coast of 
Brazil, and transmitted to the Admiralty :— 


‘¢H.M.S. Maidstone, on her passage to Bahia, lat. in 18° 20’ S. at noon, 
ong. 34° 56’ W., on the 24th April, Good Friday. All well. 
“G, GIFFaRD.” 
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The following document, by which it was accompanied, gives the position 
where it was found :— 


“‘ Papel achado dentro, do Francisco Loerado na pancada da mare na praia 
de Poxim, 7 de Junho de 1832.” 


The foregoing is a very satisfactory corroboration of the observations of 
Baron Roussin, on the currents of this coast:—At p. 49 of his ‘ Pilote du 
Bresil,’ he says, “ D’aprés une suite presque infinie d’observations sur les 
courans, nous avons évalué leur vitesse moyenne sur la cote, depuis l’ile 
Sainte Catherine jusqu’ a Pemambuco, a 0,6 de mille par heure dans les 
deux moussons ; elle est souvent au-dessous de cette quantité, rarement au 
dessus, quelquefois nulle.”—And respecting their direction, he observes, “ Du 
dix huitiéme au onzi¢me degré, (of south latitude,) les eaux portent au nord- 
ouest pendant la mousson au sud.”—This has been the case in the present 
instance. The course and distance between the place where it was thrown 
into the water, and where it was found, is N. 8° W., (true,) about 500 miles; 
thus giving it a rate of 10’,4 per day, or nearly half a mile per hour in that 
direction. This is what Major Rennell terms the drift current, but it is in 
direct opposition to the Brazil current, which he considers to set southward. 


4. SHOAL IN THE StTrRaitTs OF MALACCA. 


We have received the following extract from the log of the H.C.S. 
Duke of Sussex, Whitehead commander, Straits of Malacca :— 


“On the 17th of August, 1831, standing to the southward and westward, 
with a light south-easterly breeze, and between two or three miles to windward 
of the eastemmost patch on the south sand, while taking the following bear- 
ings: Parcelar Hill, N. 19° W.; Cape Rachado, S. 88° E.; we suddenly 
shoaled from 24 fathoms to 19 and 13; hove about, and while in stays had a 
cast of half ten. Sent the cutter away with an officer; pulling in the ship's 
wake, (then on the other tack,) from no ground we struck 14 fathoms; two 
boats’ lengths to the southward, 9 fathoms; then 5}, 4; pulled back to 14 
fathoms, and skirted the shoal; in 9, 10, and 12 fathoms this patch appeared 
very small, and steep too. The circumstance of its extending further in to the 
channel than any sand on the charts, renders it necessary that ships standing to 
the south-west should in this part of the straits proceed with much caution.” 


5. BoRNEO AND RoveER SHOALS IN THE MozAMBIQUE CHANNEL. 


We have been favoured with the following account of a very 
dangerous shoal by Captain Horsburgh, the hydrographer to the 
Hon. East India Company ; and, although we presented it to our 
readers with the Index to our first volume, we think it of sufficient 
importance to repeat here; more especially so, as an English 
whaler has been recently lost near it. It lies in the northern en- 
trance of the Mozambique Channel, about half-way between the 
Comoro Islands and the north end of Madagascar. 

“Rover, 21st April, 1831.—At 1h. 30m. P.M. discovered a large and 
dangerous shoal, in lat. 12° 22'S, long. 46° 19’ 45” E., extending about ten 
miles E.S.E, and W.N.W.; four or five miles of which dries at half ebb, and 
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the other parts are covered with high breakers. When the middle part of the 
shoal bore N. by E, § E. about five or six miles, had soundings from 12 to 10, 
9, and 8 fathoms sand and rocky ground. From hence we stood to the W. 
S.W. and made Mayotta, and found our observations correct by the mean of 
two lunar observations and chronometer.” 


The following extract of a letter, from the Agent to Lloyd's at 
the Cape of Good Hope, has been forwarded to the Admiralty by 
John Bennet, Esq., Secretary to Lloyd’s :— 

“The Borneo whaler, belonging to London, Ross, Master, struck on an 
unknown coral shoal, in lat. 12° 14’ S., long. 46° 7’ E. on the 22d July, at 
10h. 30m. P.M., and every effort to get her off proving ineffectual, the crew 
took to their boat, and landed at Johanna, from ahenes they have arrived here, 
in H.MS. Isis. The Borneo had 1950 barrels of oil, and 7 tons of whale- 
bone on board. 

“Cape of Good Hope, 29 Sept. 1832. 


The latitude assigned to these shoals by the foregoing autho- 
rities, differs from that given to the Firebrass shoal, mentioned 
by Captain Horsburgh, at page 190 of the first volume of his 
East India Directory ; and it would appear that there are other 
dangers in the neighbourhood of it, the positions of which seem 
to be very doubtful. The shoal on which the ship Firebrass 
struck, in 1682, is doubtful in position, being given in latitude 
13° 16’ S., and also in 15° 30’ S.; and it has, moreover, 10 
feet water over it; whereas the bank seen by the Rover dries 
at half-ebb. The bank on which the Devonshire sounded, in 
1766, in the same part, is also to the southward of 12° 45’ S. 
from all of which, we may safely conclude, that these shoals 
are totally distinct from either; and, as Captain Horsburgh 
very justly observes, ‘‘ Ships that pass to the eastward of 
this island, (Mayotta,) ought to keep a good look-out, as there 
possibly may be dangers on some of these doubtful banks, situ- 
ated between it and Madagascar, which are not yet ascertained.” 
We consider the loss of the Borneo as a verification of Captain 
Horsburgh’s opinion. Some banks are inserted very nearly in the 
above positions, in M. D’Apres’ chart, published in 1775. 


6. Bristot CHANNEL, AND ENTRANCE TO THE RIVER 
PERROTT. 


“© Notice to Mariners. 
“‘ Trinity. House, London, 29th Nov. 1832. 


‘‘ Notice is hereby given, That, in conformity with the intention expressed in 
the advertisement from this House, under date the 23rd ultimo, Leading Lights 
towards the entrance of the river Perrott, will be exhibited on the evening of 
Saturday, the 1st of December next, in two New Light Towers, which this 


Corporation has caused to be erected for that purpose, and for the general © 


advantage of navigation in the Bristol Channel. 
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“ These Towers are situated at some distance to the northward of the present 
Light-house, and bear from each other §.71°E. and N. 71° W., distant 
1500 feet. Masters of vessels, and other mariners, bound up the river 
Perrott, are to observe, that these Lights, kept upun that line of bearing, will 
lead in the best water, between the Gore and Stert sands; and they should be 
foie careful, in approaching, to have the Lights in one, before the 

olm Light is shut in with the west-end of Steepholm Island ;—observing, 
that this last-mentioned Light will be open upon the bearing of N.N.E. 4 E. 
Vessels may then proceed upwards, with the Lights in one, until the tower of 
Bumham Church bears S.E. by S., when they may steer to the southward, up 
Bumham Reach, and come to anchor as heretofore. 

“To mariners navigating the Bristol Channel, in the vicinity of these 
Lights, a bearing of the Upper Light will be found particularly serviceable to 
clear the Culver Sand and One Fathom Bank. 


“© Description of the Lights. 


“ The’ Eastern or Upper Light will burn at an elevation of 91 feet 6 inches 
above the level of the sea, at high-water spring tides, and the Light there- 
from will intermit,—its duration being 34 minutes, (during which space 
its brilliancy will be visible from N. by W. § W. to W. by N.) and the 
period of its entire obscuration, 30 seconds. 

“The Western or Low Light, which will burn at an elevation of 23 feet above 
the same level, will be shewn without intermission, and the brilliancy 
thereof will be visible from N.W. by W. 4 W. to W. by N. 

“The present Light at Burnham will be discontinued, on the exhibition of 
the Lights above mentioned. 
“ N.B. All the foregoing bearings are by compass, 
‘* By order, ‘J. HERBERT, Secretary.” 


7. NAVIGATION OF THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 


‘* Notice to Mariners. 
‘¢GriBBEN Heap, NEAR Fowey, Coast of Cornwall. 
“¢ Trinity- House, London, 16th Nov., 1832. 


“‘ Notice is hereby given, That, in compliance with 
the request of numerous shipowners, masters of ves- 
sels, and others interested in the navigation of the 
British Channel, this Corporation has caused a Beacon 
to be erected upon the point of land called Gribben 
Head, to the westward of the entrance to the port of 
Fowey. 

‘“¢ By the erection of this Beacon Tower, which 
is 85 feet in height, and stands upon an elevation of 
257 feet above the level of the sea, the said head- 
land, called the Gribben, is rendered readily dis- 
tinguishable; and the recurrence of those accidents 
will be prevented, to which masters of vessels, and 
other mariners, have heretofore been exposed, by mis- 
taking the same for St. Anthony’s Head, at the entrance 
of Falmouth Harbour, or for any other headland upon 
that part of the coast. 

‘“* By order, ‘“‘ J, HERBERT, Secretary.” 


Sketch of the Beacon. 
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8. New Licuts oF CHRISTIANSAND AND FEHMERN. 


In our last number we alluded to some new Lights in the Sleeve 
and Baltic. We have now to present our readers with the following 
corrected statements of two of them :— 


New Licut ow Fenmern IsLanp.—Entrance of the Baltic. 


‘A new light has been erected on the north-east side of the island of 
Fehmern, by the orders of the Danish Government. 

‘Tt stands on the Oldenburgh Huk, in the vicinity of the dangerous Putt- 
gardens reef. 

“‘ Upon it, and at the height of 92 Danish feet (96 English) above the level 
of the sea, is placed a lamp, which may be seen when the eye is ten feet above 


the water around the whole island, at the distance of 15 miles, until the land» 


is approached within one to two miles. Within this distance, on any bearing 
between S. 7° W. and S. 15° E. by compass, the light will then be hid by the 
hill of Catharinenhof. 

‘The light consists of six lamps, with reverberators, which are made to 
turn round by clock-work in three minutes, during which interval a strong light 
will be seen six times, each light showing itself for about 10 seconds, and dis- 
appearing afterwards for 20 seconds, although, when near, the reflection of the 
lamps will be perceivable between the appearances of the lights. 

“The light on Fehmern will be distinguished by its revolving lights from 
the others in the neighbourhood, which are fixed lights. 

“From the lights on Giedserodoe, the south point of Falster, the Fehmem 
light bears west, 9° north, 25 miles, and from the light upon Fakkebierg, 
the south end of Langeland, S. 33° E. 23 miles by compass. 

“The light on Fehmern will commence burning next month, and will be 
kept constantly lighted, from Easter to Michaelmas one hour, and from 
Michaelmas to Easter, one half hour after sunset to sunrise. 


“« Copenhagen, October, 13.” 


9. New Licuts at CHRISTIANSAN D.—Coast of Norway. 
(Translation. ) 


‘As soon as possible after the middle of November next (the date will 
be advertised at a future period,) a light will appear on Oxoe island, east of 
Flekkeroe, at the eastern entrance to Christiansand, 135 feet above the surface 
of the sea.® 

“Within a distance of 4 Norway miles, (24,3 nautical,) the light 
will be seen in clear weather with a steady brightness, during 2 minutes and 
55 seconds, at the end of which time it will undergo a short eclipse, suc- 
ceeded by a steady light, and then another eclipse; after which the 
light again shows itself for 2 minutes 55 seconds, as before, with a steady 
light. Between each of the strong lights is an interval of 4 minutes. Ata 
distance of 5 miles, (30,4 nautical,) the strong light is observable. 
The light will be seen from all points of the compass, and will burn throughout 
the year; the light-house is white, and serves as a seamark by day. 

“In connexion with the light on Oxoe, a harbour light will also be lighted 
on QOderoe Island, 1 Norway mile (6 nautical miles) distant from Oxoe, 


® Allowing these to be Stockholm feet, they would be equal to 131 English. 
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bearing N.W., 4 W. The light on Oderoe Island will be seen in clear 
weather from the lower rigging, bearing N.W., 3 N. and, by steering this 
course, and continually keeping Oderoe light in sight, all rocks and shoals 
wll be avoided until within 20 fathoms of the light, when the course must be 
altered to N.W. b. W. 3 W. Continuing on the last-mentioned course, steer- 
ing in betwixt Oderoe Island and Dybingsholmen house, 2 lower lights on 
Oderve light-house will be seen, the one after the other, Having passed 
5 cables’ lengths from this light, a vessel may then anchor in 30 or 40 fathoms. 

“The light on Oderoe is 264 feet (25 English) above the surface of the 
sea, and is lighted and extinguished at the same time as Oxoe light, with 
the exception of the last-mentioned two lights, which are not lighted between 
the 31st of May and 1st of August. 

‘< It is to be observed, that the channel between the shoals near Oxoe and 
Groningen, where Oderoe light is visible, is three or four cable lengths wide. 
In the middle of this channel, the light appears most luminous on the course 
to be steered, viz. N.W.3N. On each side of this line of bearing, the 
strencth of the light diminishes, and at last disappears; in which case, a vessel — 
will be 14 to 2 cables’ lengths from the nearest shoal. 


“ Christiania, October 16.” 


10. New Licut on Douctias HEAp, Is_eE or Man. 


“‘ A Light-house has been erected upon Douglas Head, in the Isle of Man, 
and will be lighted on the 21st December, 1332. 

“The Light will be stationary, and appear like a star of the first magnitude 
at the distance of 15 miles. 

“‘The bearings and distances are as follow: from Clayhead, in the said 
Island, W. by S. 4 S., 5 miles. From Langness Point, E. by N. 84 miles. 

The Laght will not be visible from Langness Point; but, with an offing of 
3 miles from that Point the Light will be seen bearing N.E. 4 E.; and the 
Calf Lights at the same time bearing N. by W. 4 W. 

‘* Vessels running for Douglas, between E. by N. 3 N., to W. by S. 3S, 
will see the Light at 15 miles’ distance. 


Isle of Man, 30th November, 1832. 


GEOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS. 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


I.—NoreEs ON THE SCHELDE. 


Tse mouth of the West Schelde lies between the islands of Walcheren, on the 
north, and Cadsand on the south side, the shortest distance across it being 
nearly three statute miles. A great many very dangerous sand-banks, extend 
about 19 miles from the nearest land off the mouth of the Schelde, and render 
the navigation extremely hazardous, particularly in hazy weather. After a few 
days of this weather, the mariner frequently finds his ship in shoal water, having 
been drifted about by the tides, so that he is unable to account for his position, 
and his only resource is his lead. At about six leagues to the eastward of 
Ostend, we arrive at the entrance of the river Sluys, on the bank of which, about 
four miles up, is the strong fortification of the same name, now in possession 
of the Dutch; the Belgian lines being at West Capel, distant about three 
miles to the westward of it. On this line of coast are situated the villages of 
Wendune, Blankenburgh, Heyst, and Knocke; and several distant steeples may 
be seen in the interior, the most conspicuous being those of the city of Bruges. 
Few travellers are aware of the benefit of these steeples to mariners. They 
serve as a guide to them in clear weather, to extricate them from numerous 
dangers on the coast. The entire face of the country here, with the exception 
of the sea-coast, is low and flat. Between Ostend and Wendune are a range 
of sand-hills, the highest of which is called the Spanish Sand-hill; and from 
thence to Blankenburgh the coast is also low, having dykes to oppose the effects 
of the North Sea. Proceeding from Blankenburgh to the eastward, the land 
again rises into hillocks of sand, and continues so until we pass the village of 
Knocke. Here the sand-hills terminate in a low flat, extending nearly across 
the mouth of Sluys river to the island of Cadsand, leaving a narrow channel 
for small vessels to pass oP to Sluys. The highest of these sand-hills is between 
the villages of Heyst and Knocke, and serves as a sea-mark. 

From the mouth of Sluys river, at the distance of 94 miles to the east. 
ward, lies the town and fortification of Flushing, on the south shore of the 
island of Walcheren. In this route we leave the island of Cadsand on the south, 
or right hand. The west and north-west sides of this island are bounded by 
low sand-hills, at the termination of which, to the eastward, is a battery, com- 
manding the passage of the Weilinge channel, to or from Flushing. Large 
ships must pass within 14 mile of this battery, and small vessels within two 
miles of it. Proceeding from thence four miles farther to the eastward along 
the dykes, we find here and there a low, solitary sand-hill, until we arrive at 
Weelpen signal-house, surrounded by a few sand-hills, on the north part of 
Cadsand island. 

The island of Cadsand (like the most part of Flanders) is thickly wooded, 
and the only conspicuous object on it is the steeple of Groede; nevertheless, in 
some positions, the turrets of the churches, Cadeand: Nieuflich, Breskens, 
Hoogplaat, and Bierfleit, are seen; the latter being within a fortification of that 
name. 

From the north part of Cadsand island, the distance by water to the city of 
Antwerp, following the serpentine course of the river, is 554 miles, e 
obstacles that endanger its navigation by vessels are many; particularly when 
both sides of the river are occupied by an enemy. The first and greatest im- 
pediment is the frequent shifting of the shoals in the river, and the consequent 
uncertainty in the depth of its channels. T'rom the shallow nature of the river, 
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large ships are obliged to wait tide before they can proceed through the 
channels already known, (admitting that no alteration has taken place since 
the last survey was made;) so that this circumstance, and the time that 
would be required to place buoys on the extremities, or elbows, of the several 
banks in the route, forms a serious impediment to the navigation of the river, 
particularly if the latter is to be done in the face of anenemy. Thlie narrowness 
and intricacy of the channels, from Fort Batz, on the eastern extreme of South 
Beveland, to Antwerp, is considerable; and, lastly, the batteries opposed to a 
vessel in her progress up the river, at the angle of every dyke, on each bank, 
would prove continual sources of annoyance. 

From Weelpen signal-house, the coast of Cadsand island trends to the S.E. 
about eight miles, when it suddenly turns to the S. W. forming with the land 
near Terneuse a narrow channel, which, by means of a canal, leads to the city 
of Ghent. This part of the island is exceedingly low, and dyked along the sea 
face, with the exception of the distance of about 14 mile to the north-west of the 
village of Breskens, where there are hillocks of sand, and a strong battery called 
Fort Napoleon. This fort, and that of Ramekens, as well as the fortifications 
in and about Flushing, directly opposite, command the mouth of the river; and 
as the distance across, as before-mentioned, is 24 geographical miles, ships must 
pass within 14 mile of one or the other of these batteries. The whole country 
from hence to Antwerp is very level; it is interspersed with villages on both 
sides the river; the roads between them being bordered with trees. Good water 
is difficult to be had, owing to the sea oozing through the various sluices over 
the land. In the year 1809, the water used in our fleet was brought from 
England in transports; while the soldiers were suffering from the effects of drink. 
ing the brackish water of the marshes. Continuing up the river for about eight or 
nine miles, we arrive at the south-west point of South Beveland, and within three 
quarters of a mile of the rural little village of Borselen. The turret of the church, 
and the windmill of this village, may be distinctly seen above the trees. In 
proceeding up this part of the river, there is sufficient depth of water for the 
largest ships; but it may be observed at the same time, that, previous to her 
arrival thus far, a ship must pass over a depth of 26 feet water, or less, through 
whatever channel she may enter the West Schelde. 

In this last route, the principal dangers, as far as shoals are concerned, lie on 
the side of Cadsand ; and an extensive sand-bank, called the Calot, to the north. 
ward, is a danger which should be studiously avoided. A ship is obliged to 
approach near this bank, to keep the proper channel ; in doing which she has to 
receive the fire of Fort Napoleon, in the island of Cadsand; that of Flushing, 
the Nolle House Battery, a battery between the two latter and Ramekens Fort, 
in the island of Walcheren. Having passed these, she may proceed up the river 
as faras Borselen Point, the south-west point of South Beveland. A few 
guns placed here would rake every ship that advanced; but as the point is 
steep, such a battery could not long withstand the fire of a ship of war. From 
Borselen Point, the river takes a serpentine course all the way up to Antwerp; 
the deepest water in its channels being alternately on each side and in the 
tuiddle of the river. The navigation is thus rendered very difficult to strangers; 
and the difficulty arising from it increases from Fort Batz towards Antwerp. 
Here the channel becomes so contracted, that a large ship, lying at anchor with 
80 fathoms of cable out, cannot swing round, and the breadth of the river is not | 
more than 300 feet from bank to bank, at high water. 

From Borselen Point to Fort Batz, the distance by water is about 24 miles; 
but having advanced the first five miles, we arrive abreast of the fortification of 
Terneuse, on the left bank of the river. A ship is obliged to pass within three 
quarters of a mile of this fort; but as the tide runs strong here, with the flood tide 
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and fair wind, she would run past this fort before the enemy can reload a gun after 
being discharged. From Terneuse, until she arrives within the reach of the guns at 
Fort Batz, there are none other batteries to annoy a ship; but there are two places 
in this distance, on the right bank of the river, in which, if batteries were con- 
structed, they would considerably annoy shipping going up or down; and these 
are, Baerlandt Point, and abreast of the village of Waerden, on South Beve- 
land. On both sides the river, the land has a similar appearance, being very 
low and flat, with dykes along its banks; the eye, however, is relieved from 
this monotony by the gentle rising of many little villages, surrounded with trees; 
and the lofty spires of several handsome churches, may be seen at the distance 
of a few miles round. The most conspicuous are those of Antwerp, Stabrock, 
and Sandvliet, on the right bank; and Hensdyk, Hulst, and Verrebroeck, on the 
left bank of the river. 

We shall close these remarks with a short account of the Schelde, from the 
Tour through South Holland; a useful little work, recently published by 
Mr. Murray. 

The side of the island of Walcheren, which faces the sea, is defended 
against the encroachments of that element by one continued wall or ridge of 
high sand-hills, interrupted only at West Capel, where an artificial dyke has 
been raised to the height, it is said, of thirty feet, and defended in a very inge- 
nious and extraordinary manner. This artificial barrier is of so much import- 
ance, that, on its stability, the safety of the whole island may be said to 
depend. 

At the point of the island where Flushing is situated, a strong wall of 
masonry protects the town against the sea; and the side facing the Schelde is 
embanked with great care, and its repair evidently kept up at an enormous 
expense. Embankments or dykes of the same kind are carried along both 
banks of the river; and at the base of each is thrown out a barrier of stones 
and stakes, to protect the higher ramparts of earth ; and these again are covered 
with great care and ingenuity with a kind of thatch, consisting of bean-stubble 
or straw. The stones at the base are sometimes thrown into a kind of wicker 
or basket-work of withy twigs, and the whole kept together by ropes made of 
the same material, and interwoven with rushes; and where the current or the 
tide sets strongest, rows of stakes or poles are driven into the sand, to act as 
breakwaters for the protection of the base of the sloping bank, which receives a 
further consistence by being grown over with grass, on the gently sloping sides 
of which very fine cattle may be seen grazing, many of which are handsomely 
spotted. 

P These dykes, and their supporting embankments, are seen in great perfec- 
tion along the shores of South Beveland, the island next to Walcheren, and 
one of the most beautiful and fertile territories of Holland; that is to say, beau- 
tiful for its cultivation, and its fertility in all kinds of grain, madder, pulse, hemp, 
rape, and flax; in its abundance of orchards of apples, pears, cherries, and 
plums; in the number of its villages, situated in the midst of trees, but, to the 
navigator of the river, known only to exist from the frequent spires of churches 
that are seen to rise in every direction out of the woods. Even in those villages 
that are close to the banks, seldom is any part of the houses visible, except the 
chimneys and the tiled roofs; but a church-spire in the midst of trees, and a 
windmill erected on the bank or some artificial mount, the better to catch the 
breeze, are sure indications of the co-existence of a little hamlet with those con- 
spicuous objects. 

In various parts of the shores of the river, in addition to the regular em- 
bankments, are small breakwaters of stonework, thrown out at nght angles into 
the stream, intended to guard the dykes against the shock of floating timber or 
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vessels, but more particularly against the masses of ice which float down in the 
winter season. These stones are all brought hither, by water conveyance, from the 
neighbourhood of Brussels, as not a pebble of any description is to be found in 
any of the Zealand Islands, nor in the northern provinces of Belgium. The 
general surface, in fact, on both sides the river, is below the level of the high- 
water mark, so that a vast extent of fertile eam has actually been rescued 
from the sea by human labour and ingenuity. It is evident, therefore, that 
unless due precautions were taken against the breaking in of the sea, which not 
unfrequently happens, the whole country would be subject to inundation, and 
revert to its ancient state of useless sterility—alternately a sandy marsh and a 
sheet of water. 

This is, in fact, what has actually happened to the eastern side of this very 
Island of South Beveland, where, at low water, there is a vast extent of sand, 
which the Dutch have named ‘ Verdrunken land,’ or land swallowed up by the 
sea. To obviate a disaster of such fatal import, innumerable inland dykes are 
constructed in every direction, not only to mark, as they sometimes do, the divi- 
sion of property, but also to afford additional barriers to the waters, so that if 
the first barrier or sea-dyke should give way, a second and a third may be found 
to resist the further ravages of the flood. At the commencement of the present 
century, however, Walcheren was inundated by a breach of the sea at West 
Capel, and the water is said to have stood as high as the roofs of the houses of 
Middelburg, which fine city was saved from utter destruction only by the 
strength of its walls. This event is commemorated by an inscription on a 
stone. 

Ia ail these banks several sluices are constructed, by means of which the 
inhabitants have not only the power of letting out the water from the sands, but 
also of letting in that of the river or the sea, in the event of an enemy invading 
the country; and by this desperate measure, to make it impossible for him to 
remain; but this is an advantage gained only at the expense of an infliction of 
general misery and distress, amounting very nearly to complete ruin. 

The master of our vessel was well acquainted with every part of the river, 
but we were compelled to take a Dutch pilot, for the sake, of course, of paying 
him his fee. We were desirous, in proceding, to keep close to the northern 
channel on the Dutch side, along the shores of Beveland, but the pilot made 
several objections, which our master knew to be perfectly frivolous; his only 
avowed reason, on being pressed, was, that the king did not like it—and as in 
such cases, when stat pro ratione voluntas, and when we are told that /e ros 
le veut, it would be folly to resist, we stood over to Terneuse, on the southern 
side. From this place a fine canal has recently been opened the whole way to 
Ghent, of the depth of sixteen feet, which, while it admits ships of very consi- 
derable burthen, acts as a drain to the surrounding country, through which it 
passes. At Terneuse it communicates with the Schelde, by two separate sluices 
or locks. This water communication is of the greatest importance, both to 
Brabant and Holland, by opening a direct intercourse between Antwerp and 
other principal towns of Belgium, and to the latter country, through various 
channels of communication, with Dort and Rotterdam. 

In proceeding up the Schelde, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
simple means by which the Dutch have succeeded in producing the same 
effect, though, perhaps,. in a smaller degree, for which in England we launch 
out into the most extravagant expense, Nothing can exceed the econom 
practised in the construction of their flood-gates, and the wooden piers in whic 
their sluices are placed; a species of hydraulics, that with us are generally 
formed of the most costly workmanship in masonry. Having no stone in this 
country, but what must come to them from the banks of the Meuse or the 
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Rhine, necessity has driven them to the use of other materials, and its place is 
efficiently supplied by the less costly, though less durable, article of wood. 

On the muddy shores and the sand-banks of the Schelde, left bare at low 
water, whole shoals of seals may generally be seen in different attitudes, some 

laying about and wallowing in the mud, while others are standing upright, as 
if watching to give notice to their companions of any danger that may be 
approaching. These creatures are possessed of a high degree of cunning, and not 
easily to be caught napping; the usual mode of taking them is by setting a long 
range of nets below the surface of the high-water line, so as to admit them 
freely at that time of tide to the shores or banks of the river; over which nets, 
as the water falls, they are unable to pass, and are thus caught. In the same 
manner the inhabitants place rows of twigs, with nets between them, the more 
readily to catch various kinds of fish, which by first encountering the difficulty 
of passing through the twigs, generally fall into the nets between them. 

The distance from Flushing to Antwerp is reckoned, by the bending of the 
river, to be sixty-two miles, which our little yacht effected in five hours and a 
half, and would with ease have done it in five hours, had the wind not failed 
us in the narrow part of the river, just above Lillo. The appearance of the 
ancient city of Antwerp becomes here an interesting object, and the more im- 
posing the nearer we approach it along the last reach of the Schelde; nor will 
the traveller feel any disappointment on his arrival before this great commercial 
port of the Netherlands. 

At the same time it must be confessed there was nothing on this noble 
river, either in our progress up it, or before the city, that conveyed any impres- 
sion of an active or extensive commerce. In sailing up or down the Thames, or 
in approaching London within four or five miles—in the first case, the multitude 
of shipping, of all descriptions, from the largest Indiaman to the deep-laden barge, 
scarcely emerging from the water, crossing and recrossing each other in every 

ible direction—in the second, those lying in close contact, tier after tier, 
or several miles below the first bridge of the metropolis, afford indications not 
to be mistaken of the commercial wealth and prosperity of London. But the 
Schelde, when we ascended it, was a vacant river; we neither met nor overtook a 
single sail, and with the exception of some ten or twelve small vessels, mostly 
brigs, except two or three American ships, there was little appearance of trade 
along the common quay of Antwerp. But a great number of vessels were 
lying in the small harbours that branch out from the river, and in the two large 
basins. : 
Antwerp, however, is a fine old city. It is impossible to enter through an 
ancient gateway into its narrow streets, bounded by lofty houses, with their 
high gable ends or pediments of several stories of windows, and ascending by 
steps on each side to a point, without being attracted by their grotesque, but, at 
the same time, picturesque appearance. Indeed their novel and fanciful shapes 
are much more attractive than the more recent.and wider strects, with their 
more spacious houses, many of which are not inferior to any that are met with 
in London. 

The greatest blow which the prosperity of this city received was in conse- 
quence of the treaty by which the navigation of the magnificent river, on the 
right bank of which it is situated, was prohibited. It is said that Antwerp 
before this contained not fewer than two hundred thousand inhabitants, and had 
sometimes two thousand ships and vessels lying in the river, and its harbours 
and its basins. The former are now reduced to less than sixty thousand, and 
the latter to at most two hundred. The town had before this treaty been sacked 
and set on fire by the infamous Alva, when six or seven thousand of its inha- 
bitants are said to have perished: and the third, and last time, that its pros- 
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perity suffered a severe blow, was occasioned by the overthrow of Buonaparte, 
when his grand design of making Antwerp the greatest naval arsenal in the 
north of Europe fell with its projector. His plans for this purpose were under- 
taken on an immense scale; but they were by po means deserving those extra- 
vagant encomiums that were bestowed on them while in their progress. The 
two basins are undoubtedly planned with great skill, and executed with excel- 
lent workmanship. They are conveniently entered from the river, well protected 
by the guns of the citadel, communicate with each other by a stout pair of iron 
gales, and another pair connects them with the river. For the security of ship- 

ing in the winter months, these basins are admirably adapted ; and the old 
Past India House, a deen arene ik al building, which stands immediately 
between them, is well situated for the reception of merchandise or naval stores ; 
bet they are mere basins, possessing no conveniences whatever for the building 
or repairs of ships. As commercial docks they are of considerable importance 
to the town, and on that account solely they escaped demolition, when the dock- 
yard, which was higher up the river, was destroyed. 

This demolition of the naval establishment was carried into effect in virtue 
of the Fifteenth Article of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris the 
30th May, 1814. By this article, all the ships of war then at Antwerp afloat, and 
those on the stocks, were—after those actually belonging to Holland, prior to its 
mecorporation in the French empire, had been given up to the Prince of 
Orange—to be divided, so that his most Christian Majesty should have two- 
thirds, and the Dutch, in trust for the Allied Powers, the remaining third ; all 
those on the stocks to be broken up within a specified time, and the slips, 
docks, and every thing belonging to the naval arsenal, broken up and destroyed. 
Commissioners were appointed for this partition and demolition, amongst 
whom was the comptroller and the surveyor of the British navy. The division 
was as follows, viz: 

To the French.—12 sail of the line; 4 frigates; 2 brigs—besides 9 sail of 
the line, and 2 frigates on the stocks, to be broken up. 

To the Dutch.—3 sail of the line, 5 frigates; and, in trust, 7 sail of the 
line. 

Total.—31 sail of the line, 11 frigates, 2 brigs. 

The ordnance stores, guns, and ammunition, were also divided, as well as the 
timber and other naval stores, the estimated value of which exceeded two mil- 
hons sterling. 

Thus perished the dockyards of Antwerp, which Buonaparte had taken so 
much pains and spent so much money to complete, and which had occasioned 
so much uneasiness to this country. 

The work of destruction being finished, it next became a question as to the 
demolition of the two fine basins, which, however, would have been no easy 
matter; at least to such an extent as would have rendered them irreparable. 
It was calculated that the larger of the two was capable of containing thirty-four 
sail of the line, and the smaller one, fourteen. The representations of the 
citjzens, however, in favour of their being suffered to remain uninjured, as the 
receptacles of their merchant shipping, and of their vast utility in protecting them 
in the winter season against the ice, (which, it seems, floats about in such large 
masses, that, heretofore, those of large dimensions were generally under the 
necessity of going up to the anchorage in the Rupel branch of the river, seven 
miles above Antwerp,) prevailed; and it was conceded to the town, that these 
two fine besins d not be destroyed. 

All the fortifications, the storehouses, the smitheries, rope-house, and other 
buildings connected with the dockyard establishment, were destroyed, but the 
citadel was suffered to remaip untouched. Since the establishment of Antwerp 
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asa naval port by Buonaparte, nineteen sail of the line and thirteen frigates had 
been put upon the stocks; and between four and five thousand artificers of dif- 
ferent descriptions were employed in the dockyards. He had computed, a very 
little time before his fall, that ten sail of the line might be launched every year. 
It was boasted of, as a great feat, that a thirty-six gun frigate had been com- 
pletely finished in one month, with the assistance of the galley-slaves to saw the 
timber. The artificers, for the most part, were soldiers, and their pay was made 
up to three francs per day. The timber was generally brought by water from 
the neighbourhood of Tournay and Genappe; each piece was fashioned in the 
forest to the shape and purpose for which it was intended. The cannon and 
heavy iron work were sent from the founderies of Liege. To make this naval 
arsenal complete, it was intended to construct dry docks at the head of the inner 
or large basin, the wall of which, at that part, still remains unfinished, or rather, 
that line of the basin was originally left without masonry. The rise and fall of 
the tide, which is from fourteen to sixteen feet, is highly favourable for the con- 
struction of dry docks, of which, convenient as they are, and considered with us 
as indispensable, there is but one or two, at the most, in all Holland; the vast 
expense, from the nature of the soil, and the total want of stone and other mate- 
rial in that country, having probably deterred them from such undertakings. It 
is supposed that a dock for the reception of a seventy-four gun ship could not 
be constructed, in any part of Holland, or even at Antwerp, for so little as one 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The masonry of the two basins, here alluded to, is very fine, the walls 
being five feet thick, exclusive of the binders. The whole of the work executed 
at Antwerp by the French is said to have cost them two millions sterling. 

The great object of these two basins was the security of the fleet against 
the floating masses of ice in the river, during the winter, where it is utterly 
impracticable for large ships, such as those of the line, to remain in anything 
like security. 

Before they were ready for the admission of the ships that had been built, 
we understood that twelve sail of the line were sent into winter-quarters in the 
Rupel branch of the nver, where, by due precautions of stockades, &c. they 
escaped without much damage. But no part of the Schelde affords safe 
anchorage for large vessels in the winter season. 

Even the roadstead of Flushing is at all times a wild, exposed anchorage 
for ships, being open entirely to the North Sea, which, in bad weather, rolls in 
with great impetuosity. Vast sums of money have been expended at that port 
to render the defensive works, as they thought, impregnable. The magnitude 
of our last expedition, however, alarmed them; and it is said that no less than 
five mines were laid, to spring the dykes and inundate the place, if they found 
it untenable. Fortunately, however, for the people of Flushing, we found it 
more convenient to seek for shelter in the Roompot, and content ourselves with 
the possession of the agreeable capital of the island, Middelburg, which was 
assailed and taken from another quarter. Flushing, however, did not entirely 
escape; and the inhabitants say that the mischief done to them, by the English, 
was not made good at a less expense than twenty-four millions of francs, or 
about a million sterling; which, in its present desolate and neglected condition, 
may be considered about the purchase-money of the fee-simple of the town. 
Sull it was fortunate to have escaped with so little damage; for when the bom- 
bardment took place, about one hundred and twenty houses were set on fire; 
and, on the evacuation of the island, all the public works of Flushing, the 
arsenal, the basin, the ships of war, the careening wharf and pits, and the store- 
houses in the dockyard, were either blown up or burnt, of otherwise destroyed. 
The Dutch were ultimately, in some degree, avenged of this work of destruc- 
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tion, by the dreadful havoc which the Walcheren fever made among our 
officers and troops. 

The Schelde, it must be admitted, is a magniticent river, and capable of 
receiving commodious naval establishments in various parts of its course. 
Terneuse, indeed, on its left bank, has been considered as preferable to Ant- 
werp, in many points of view, for a naval arsenal; and, among others, on 
account of its proximity to the mouth of the river, and of the depth of water, 
which is sufficient to admit of ships of the largest size to lie there with all their 
guns and stores on board, ready at any moment to put to sea, which is not the 
case with regard to Antwerp. Buonaparte was fully aware of this advantage, 
and had some intention of removing the naval establishment from Antwerp to 
Terneuse. A plan to this effect was proposed, which he is said to have seized 
with eagerness; it contained, among other things, a basin that would hold sixty 
sail of the line, from whence they might put to sea at once, fully equipped in 
every respect. 





I].—Tue Transit InstRUMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Iw the year 1821, being in company with the late Rev. Fearon Fellows, 
previous to his departure as astronomer to the Cape of Good Hope, he pro- 
posed a question to me, confessing at the same time his doubt, whether (for 
want of data) any solution could be given. In the course of a few hours I gave 
him an answer, which he deemed satisfactory, and advised me to publish, in 
some periodical work. The subject, however, rested with me in silence till 
the other day, when [ recalled it to my memory; and should you think it 
worthy of a corner in your Magazine, it is quite at your service.—I am, Sir, &c. 
A Constant Reaper. 
Environs of London, 17th November, 1832. 





QUESTION. 


Can a transit instrument be placed in the meridian, at a place under the 
equator, without the assistance of a timepiece, or of any instrument for 
measuring angles? 

ANSWER. 


Let the transit instrument have its axis perforated, and at one end of the 
axis or pivot let an object glass (of the focal length of the axis) be inserted, 
and let the other pivot be furnished with an eye-tube, having a wire capable of 
adjustment, and set in a vertical position, when the instrument is looking 
towards the horizon; consequently the axis is itself a telescope, placed nearly 
at right angles to the transit telescope. 

Let two temporary piers be erected, as nearly as can be estimated, in a north 
and south position, with the Y* capable of sufficient adjustment, and place the 
instrument thereon ; it will pass nearly through the east and west points of the 
horizon. In this position adjust the transit telescope for collimation in the 
usual way, by reversing the axis, and bisecting a distant mark. Again, by 
turning the object end of the transit telescope, first to the east and then to the 
west horizon, (which is in effect reversing the aris telescope,) the collimation 
of the axis telescope can be adjusted by the aid of a distant mark to the north 
or south; and now the optical axis of these two telescopes will be accurately at 
right angles with each other. . , 
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After levelling the axis very carefully, let the object end be directed to the 
east, and a star looked for in the field of the transit telescope; and as a star 
might not be found to fall exactly on any of the vertical wires, the eye-piece 
should be furnished with a micrometer wire, which might be brought to bisect 
any star within the field. As the star continues to rise in altitude, it will 
evidently keep on the wire, if the axis of the instrument be in the true 
meridian; but if the star recedes from the wire in the progress of rising, 
the axis will require adjustment in azimuth, which is readily effected. 
Thus the transit telescope may be made to describe, with very little trouble, 
the equinoctial with great accuracy, especially if two or three stars be 
observed from the east to the west horizon. Two distant marks in the true 
east and west points of the horizon may also be set up; while the axis tele- 
scope, which must point at the same time to the north or south mark, will 
enable us to set up a distant one in the true meridian; and by reversing the 
axis, another mark may be set in the true meridian, in the opposite direction to _ 
the former ; and thus four marks will be obtained in the true cardinal points of 
the horizon. The temporary piers may then be removed, and east and west 
piers substituted, on which the instrument may be placed, and brought by the 
aid of the meridian mark as nearly into the true meridian as mechanical means 
can effect. 

Should the instrument be furnished with an iron stand, or any stand capable 
of moving in azimuth, the temporary piers are not required. 

I may remark, that the aris telescope would be of great use in other respects, 
viz., for examining the form of the pivots, for establishing the transit in the 
meridian by means of an east or west mark, when local circumstances do not 
allow of one to the north or south, and, finally, for placing the portable transit 
exactly and at once in the prime vertical, which is required for Bessel’s 
mode of finding the latitude by the transit. I propose, in some following 
number, to give the demonstration of this most accurate mode of finding the 
latitude by a portable instrument. 


III.—On THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CREWS OF THE FRENCH 
Marine.—From the Annales Maritimes. 


In consequence of the mode of manning ships in the French navy, 
as established in 1829, not being found to work well, M. Le Comte 
de Rigny, Minister de Marine, suggested various alterations, 
which were approved by an Ordonnance du Roz, bearing date Ist of 
March, 1832 ;—the chief of these alterations, and a table shewing 
the composition of the crews of the French marine, we have 
extracted from the Annales Maritimes, feeling assured, they will 
interest many of our readers. 

Ist. The whole corps marine will continue to be divided into 
five divisions, as before—two being of the first class, and three 
of the second division. 

Ist. Stationed at Brest, of | 50 companies. 
Qd. . . . . Toulon, . 50... 
Sd. . . . . Rochefort, 8 .. . 
Ath. . . . . LOrient,. 6... 

5th. . . . . Cherbourg, 6 . . 
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eomprising a force of 120 permanent companies of 103 each, or 
12,360 men. 


2d. Each division will be composed of superior officers (état- 
major), and petty officers (petit état-major). 


Of as many permanent companies of 103 men each, as 
indicated in the following table. 

Of provisional companies. 

Of a company of boys. 


After enumerating various articles of local and o. minor import- 
ance, the 18th article provides— 

That at each division there shall be a school for elementary 
mathematics, applicable to navigation ; for the outlines of draw- 
ing; for reading, writing, and arithmetic; for fencing and swim- 
ing; for the instruction of petty officers, &c. gratis. 

Of the permanent companies, we are told, that each will be 
divided into two sections of 52 and 51 respectively; the petty 
officers will be subdivided into a stationary and sea-going party ; 
the provisional companies will be of two sorts, one of 160 men, 
composed of volunteers and recruits from the departments; the 
other, which will vary in force according to circumstances, will be 
composed of sailors raised by the inscription maritime. 

The company of boys will consist of 192 in number, admitted 
from twelve to fourteen years of age; and, after having served to 
the age of sixteen, will, if they wish it, be entitled to the rating of 
apprentis marins. 

Another great change in the command of ships is, the admission 
of marine artillery as part complement, at the rate of twenty-four 
men to each first-rate ship. 

The ordonnance farther gives special instructions for the con- 
stant practice of the sailors at the guns while on shore, as well as 
embarked,* and a scale of rewards is instituted, which cannot fail to 
stimulate men to exertion. 

Thus, when a ship is ordered to be commissioned, the Minister 
of Marine appoints the captain and other officers, not attached to 
companies ; orders the maritime Préfet at the division, to embark 
so many of the permanent companies, so many of the provisional, 
and a certain number of boys; thus a ship is manned in twenty- 
four-hours ‘after the order is issued, which, in emergencies, must 
more than counterbalance the disadvantage of a captain not 
being allowed to select his own crew. 


© A first-rate of 126 guns in the French navy hae 1089 men; 900 is the complement of 
@ British first-rate. 
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LV. On tHe PINES oF CANADA. 


Lo the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—In Mr. Fincham’s paper on the timber used for the masts of ships in your last number, 
there is a want of clearness in the description of the Red Pine and Red Spruce of Canada, the 
first being the best timber for lower masts, and the last best adapted for topmasts and sinaller 
spars of ships. As I know of no work containing an accurate description of the timber of 
British America, an article of trade now become of such magnitude and importance to the 
country at large, IE have been induced to send you a history of the most abundant specics, 
namely, the Pines of Canada. Without reference to what may have been said of them in this 
country, I have taken their scientific description from the notes of W. Sheppard, Esq., Vice- 
President of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, being the latest and best 


authority. 
As an account of the present state of the trade of our North American Colonies might 


increase this article to an inconvenient length, with your permission, I will request a place — 


for it in an ensuing number. A trade purely national, which pvives employment to 1500 
vessels and 2500 seamen, cannot but be interesting to the readers of the Nautical Magazine. 
? Iam, Sir, &c. &c. 
London, 10th December, 1832. NATHANIEL GOULD. 


Tue Pines and Firs of Canada, may be considered under the Family Con1- 
FBR&— Genus, Pinus, L. 


Section, Spruces. Leaves solitary. 


Pinus Barsamea, L.— Abies Balsamifera, Micuaux.—Sapin, of the Cana- 
dians ; Balsam Spruce, of the English and Americans. 
‘« Leaves flat, grey beneath, cones cylindrical, erect.” 


A beautiful evergreen tree, in open situations feathered to the ground, and 
rising in a pyramidal shape to the height of thirty feet or more; and, on these 
accounts, much planted for shrubbery and park scenery in Great Britain. 
The famous Canada Balsam is procurcu from this tree: it is found in small 
blisters in the bark, extracted by incision, «1d received in a limpid state into 
a shell or cup. When I visited the village of Indian Lorette in the sum- 
mer of 1828, two of the chiefs, who had been in England two years before, 
were then absent collecting it. Perhaps there is not a better varnish for 
water-colour paintings than that which is prepared from this liquid resin. 
The branches of this, as well as the hemlock, are used by the Indians, and 
Canadian voyagers to sleep upon. In their winter voyages they scrape the 
snow into heaps with their snow shoes, making a kind of snow wall on each 
side of their lair, then strewing the ground with branches, wrap themselves in 
thair blankets, and thus sleep, when the thermometer is many degrees below 
zero. In this way, between two Indians, did Captain Thompson sleep, in his 
unsuccessful attempt to overtake Captain Franklin in his Arctic journey. 

The tree is common throughout Canada, but the wood neither makes timber 
of commerce, nor is it applied to useful purposes in the country, beyond being 
occasionally, for local convenience, sawn into boards. 

By the late Customs’ Bill, a remarkable alteration on the duty payable on 
Canada Balsam, has taken place, as compared with some others. 

Balsam Canadensis was 15d. per Ib., is now reduced to 1d.; whilst 
Capivi, which was 4s. per lb., is now reduced to 4s. per cwt. 


Pinus Canapensis, L.—Abies Canadensis, Micnhaux,—Pruche, Can.— 
Hemlock Spruce, American and English. 
** Leaves flat, denticulate, two-ranked; cones ovate, terminal, as long as the leaves.” 
A large tree, with beautiful foliage, in some degree resembling yew, vying 


in magnitude with the Pinus Strobus, or white pine: it is an ornamental tree, 
coveting dry sandy soils, The leaves have the flavour of juniper-berries, and 


are occasionally used by the country people to make a plisunne. The bark is 
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greatly used throughout Canada and the United States for tanning leather, par- 
ucularly sole leather, and even in preference to oak bark; but, from my own 
experience of American tanned leather, I should incline to believe that the 
tanning principle was not very strong in either of these barks. Small consign- 
ments of it have occasionally been made to London, but the tanners could 
not be induced to give it a tnal; one parcel was sent from a spot 400 miles 
above Quebec. 

The wood of the hemlock bears alternations of temperature and moisture, 
and is greatly used in the neighbourhood of its localities for country work 
and rural architecture, particularly for mill-work and foundations, and piers of 
bridges where stone is not used ; in which case the logs are laid crosswise in a 
square form, to the height required for the sleepers: it is also used for covering 
roofs as shingles, and for weather-boardings ; and occasionally cut into deals of 
one inch thick, or “ boards,” as they are called, for the West India market, 
or immediate consumption; next to Cedar, it is considered the most durable 
of the North American timber; it is untractable, and wants adhesion of fibre : 
there is no doubt however that it would be a most valuable timber for mining 
purposes in Great Britain; nevertheless, it is not a timber of commerce. 


Prsus Nicra, Ls.—Abies Nigra, Micuaux.— Epinette Noir, Can,— Bluck 

Spruce, Double Spruce ; English and American. 

** Leaves four-sided, scattered on all sides of the branches, erect, straight; cones ovate, 
scales oval, with undulated margins; close toothed at the apex.” 

A middle.sized tree, tall, straight, and taper; the foliage dense and dark. 
Large tracts of swamps are seen covered with this and other evergreens, giving 
them a dark dismal aspect, hence called black swamps or blackwood lands. 
From the spray of this tree is extracted the essence with which that whole- 
some beverage, spruce beer, is made; and the Indians turn to a valuable 
account the slender roots, for stitching the sheets of birch bark, of which their 
frail-looking but invaluable canoes are made. The root is merely slit longi- 
tudinally into strips as thick as packthread, moistened, twisted, and applied ; 
the sewing is then payed over with resin, extracted from the pine-tree, or 
its knots, by boiling them in water; and the easy acquirement of all the various 
descriptions of European thread or cordage, has not yet offered any article 
better adapted for the purpose. It is not shipped as timber of commerce, but 
is sawed into deals. The wood of this, as well as its sister, the white spruce, 
resembles much the white deal of the north of Europe, which is made from 
pinus abies. The quantity shipped from the Lritish North American pro- 
vinces, is enormous. Ireland and Liverpool are tie greatest markets ; a con- 
siderable part of the consumption being in packing-cases. 
In 1831, there was shipped at Quebec— 

Spruce and pine deals, Valued on 
12 feet by 3 inches thick, ; 16,466,795 ¥ the spot 
and 11 inches wide, 5 without 

Boards and planks. 107,108 freight at 
And from New Brunswick— 

Superficial feet 21,782 equal 
to deals of 3 inches, 


Pinus Asa, Ls.—Abies Alba, Micnaux.—Epinette Blanche, Can.— 
White Spruce, English and American. 
‘* Leaves four-sided, incurved ; cones nearly cylindrical, lax.; scales obovate, entire.” 


A tree very similar to the preceding one; but its foliage neither so dark in 
colour nor dense, having a blue cast; growing in drier soils, This tree varies 


; s. d. 
104,105 9 2 


; 806,740 Ditto 50,000 0 0 
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with the soil in which it grows, which the Canadians distinguish as Epinette 
grese,and Epinette tremblante. From this tree the Indians collect princi- 
_pally the gum with which they pay the seams’of their bark canoes ; it exudes 
on the surface, and at the knots and wounds, whence it is taken and melted, to 
free it from impurities, In commerce, the deals made from it are con- 
founded with the black spruce already described ; the wood is untractable, and 
liable to the worm. 
These trees are called black, white, or red, not from the colour of the wood, 
but the hue of the bark. 


Section, Prnes. Leaves in twos, threes, or fives, in a sheath. 


Pinus Resrnosa, Att.—Pinus Rubra, Micnaux.—Pin Rouge, Can.— 

Red Pine ; English and American. 

‘* Leaves in pairs, elongated. Cones ovate conic, rounded at the base, about half as long as 
the leaves; scales dilated in the middle, unarmed.” 

A handsome tree, of large growth ; bark scaly, and of a reddish colour. 
This tree is the glory of Canada; it grows on light and sandy soils through- 
out the country, but large trees had of late become scarce, till the progress 
of that noble work, the Rdeau Canal, opened a country abounding in it, 
and has at the same time offered a mode of bringing it to market. The 
enterprise and industry of the lumberers have also followed it for hundreds 
of miles up the Ottawa, where it abounds in vast forests. It is now becom- 
ing the largest export, as timber of commerce, from Quebec, in squared logs, 
of from 10 to 18 inches each side; also as masts and spars for the national 
and commercial marine of Great Britain; some is also manufactured into 
“red deals,” in every respect (when well selected in the log, and well manu- 
factured) competing with the yellow deals of the north of Europe. 

The timber, in colour, quality, and durability, appears to be in every respect 
equal to the best Riga; and in one particular superior, viz., that of being more free 
from knots; which in some ‘eta of the country, particularly in Scotland, gives it 
a preference over Baltic: there is still, however, much prejudice to overcome. 
Experiments have been made by many persons, and in various ways, as to its 
relative strength, durability, specific gravity, &c.; but it is to be regretted ; that 
results of experiments are too frequently found to coincide with preconceived 
or Srejudiced opinions. The lumbermen of Canada have not yet got into the 
habit of manufacturing or squaring their timber so well as those of the Baltic, 
and it therefore does not convert to such advantage, and consequently fetches a 
lower price. 

Were it not for the opportunity our North American colonies present for 
getting supplies for the large-sized masts of our navy, the country would be 
hard pressed to procure them ; and, in periods of war with the northern powers 
of Europe, to do so would be impossible. Even France procures her naval 
masts from Canada. The masts from these trees cannot be procured of so 
large a size as from the pinus strobus, or white pine. It is the red pine of 
commerce ; and of this, and the white pine, there was shipped from Quebec 
in 1831— 


Valued on the £. x. d. 
Masts, bowsprits, and spars 2,643 : 
Pine timber, tons... 194,408 Pee, Wincul 230,100" 20: <0 


freight 
And from New Brunswick— 
Mastsand spars... 2,920 
Small poles . .. . 3,343 : Ditto 211,300 0 0 
Square pine timber, tons 186,913 


ee. a oe 
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Pinos Banxstana, Ls.—Pinus Rupestris, Micnaux.—Chipré, Can.— 

Gray Pine, English and American. 

‘* Leaves in pairs, short, rigid, devaricate, sullaue, recurved, twisted; scales without 
prickles.” 

A small tree, rather shrubby, but varying in size according to the nature of 
the soil. Though abundant on the northern part of the country, it is rare in 
the southern: one specimen will be found at Sillery, near Quebec ; it is also 
found at Three Rivers and at St. Paul’s Bay. From its small size and rarity 
in the settled parts of the country, it is not a timber of commerce. 


Pinus Rieipa, Ls.— Pitch Pine, English and American. 
‘‘ Leaves in threes, in short sheaths. Cones ovate; scales with reflexed spines.” 

A tree of large growth, about the size of the red pine, said to be a natives 
but, certainly, of scarce growth, in Canada; though abundant in some part, 
of the United States. It isa valuable timber of commerce for naval purposes. 
The timber much resembles red pine, but abounds more in resin. So abun- 
dant is its resinous quality, that the knots are incorruptible, and, being found 
in considerable quantities in the groves of this wood, are collected by the enter- 
pnsing Americans, piled upon a stone-hearth, covered with sod and earth, 
and set on fire in the same manner as charcoal is made; the heat produced in 
burning causes the tar to leave the knots, and to flow over the hearth, by a 
groove cut in it for the purpose. The smoke of the same fires is condensed, 
and collected in wooden receptacles; and thus by one process are tar and 
lampblack manufactured. 

All the trees of this family abound in resin, which is extracted from many 
of them by incision or heat, affording resin, tar, pitch, and balsam, of various 
names. As pitch pine of commerce, it is imported into Great Britain from the 
ea States, except indeed a small quantity through Nova Scotia or New 

runswick. 


Pinus Serotina, Micoaux.—Pond Pine, English and American. 
‘* Leaves elongated, in threes; cones ovate; prickles of the scales straight, and very slender.” 

Little is known of this tree; said by Purch to abound in the island of 
Anticosti. 

Pinus Srrosus, L.— Pin Blanc, Can.— White Pine, English and 

American. 

‘* Leaves in fives.” 

This tree, called in our English parks the Weymouth pine, is the most 
majestic of all the Canadian pines, and, with the exception of some of this 
family found in the neighbourhood of the Columbia river, on the north-west 
coast of America, reported to be 250 feet high and 50 feet in circumference, 
towers over all the trees of the forest, being occasionally found of 150 feet in 
height, and five feet in diameter at its base. When growing in open situations, 
it is feathered to the ground, but, as generally found in Canadian forests, is 
little more than an immense stick, with a certain quantity of brush at its head, 
in about the same proportion as the hair on the tail of an elephant. It is this 
tree, of which, in general, the forests of all British America are composed ; and is, 
in fact, peculiar to America, a similar tree not being produced in Europe. It 
is a most universally used and valuable timber, being also the cheapest, and is 
called in commerce white pine, yellow pine, or American pine; the quality 
and size vary with soil and situation, and equally so the value, according to the 
manner in which it is converted or manufactured, that is, as to straightness, 
size, and the equal, smooth, and parallel cutting of the sides. It is of immense 
size, of small specific gravity, very free from knots, and easily wrought. These 
properties, as may be supposed, ensure it an immense consumption, being 
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equally in repute for the largest masts of our men-of-war, and the smallest 
article of carving, or inside decorations of our houses; it may be called, par 
excellence, the carpenters’ and joiners’ wood. The Americans use it by pre- 
ference for ships’ decks, as it resists the sun, is not brittle, and will not allow 
water to run through, being not liable to crack or split. In general, tuo, it is 

referred by them for works under water, or for water-courses, or ‘ dalls,” as 
they are called. When properly applied and treated, it is as durable a wood 
as any other of the pine family, but, when improperly applied and treated, is 
very apt to engender dry-rot. 

At one of our public docks, a very extensive granary, of four floors, of 9200 
square feet in area, has been built entirely of Canada White Pine, both outside 
and inside work, with the exception of the uprights, which are of Red Pine. 
It contains about 9000 quarters of grain, has been built twelve years, and is in 
every respect perfectly sound and unwarped. It was allowed to remain open 
and empty nearly two years, to dry before painting, and to this time has been 
painted but twice ; the architect says, that he considers it likely to stand ninety 
years. An extensive outside fence of Canada Yellow Pine, now twenty-three 
years old, is also perfectly sound ; it was allowed to remain five years to dry before 
painting. It is therefore evident, that, when used for outside purposes, it should 
be allowed to dry thoroughly before painted, that the internal vegetable juices 
may evaporate. There can be little doubt, that the mode of “running up” 
houses, and instantly painting them, to get tenants, is a principal cause of the 
dry-rot so much complained of in modern-built houses, and to which all 
timber is liable more or less. I know an instance of a church, in Hertfordshire, 
being fitted up with the choicest Oak, and instantly painted with many coats, 
before the vegetable principle had exuded. In a very few years the beautiful 
work in the chancel was obliged to be taken down, perfectly rotten; and, at this 
time, the greater part of the pews are in a similar state. 

From good authority I can assert, that on a bridge being carried away in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal, the foundations and under-water work of which 
had been purposely built of different kinds of timber; the White Pine was 
found in a better state of soundness than the Oak. 

An astonishing quantity of this wood is exported from the colonies in deals ; 
some of which, as being yellower in colour, and mellower in quality than others, 
are very valuable, and are particularly in demand for musical instruments. This 
yellowness is supposed to arise from soil and situation, and not from a dif- 
ference in the tree. 

The age to which this tree arrives is not known; 1500 annular divisions have 
been counted. [I remarked, both in the United States and Canada, that in 
general the largest trees of this species stood blighted or dead, as if the remains 
of more ancient gtowth, or blasted by lightning. It has been generally sup- 
posed, that the colder the situation, and the slower the growth, the stronger and 

arder will be the timber: but from observation I cannot altogether believe this 
to be the fact; and even were it so, the timber would not be preferred on that 
account, but, on the contrary, a smooth mellow free-working elastic wood is 
much more in demand. 

Were it not for the supply from Canada, government could not procure masts 
for our large ships of war. They are contracted for as large as thirty inches, 
that is, ninety-nine feet long, thirty inches cube at fourteen feet from the base, 
and measuring twelve loads eighteen feet each when dressed. Trees affording 
such stems are rarely found, and with immense difficulty are they brought down 
to the rivers. Roads of considerable length are of necessity cut through the woods, 
for this purpose, from the locality of the tree, to the river, at an enormous expense ; 
even for common timber of merchandise, not one in ten thousand is fit tocut. The 
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establishment of a first rate “‘ Shanty, ”’ as it is called, (from the Fr. “ Chantier,””) 
to cut masts, is a matter of no small magnitude or expense ;_ it must be com- 
menced by the ist of October for the next year’s supply. The party occupied 
therein are generally from thirty to fifty men, having as many oxen, and nearly as 
many horses. The provisions and provender for both the men and cattle, fully 
ample for seven months, has to be forwarded to the establishment from Mon- 
treal at an astonishing outlay, consisting of flour, pork, molasses, rum, beer, 
oats, hay, &c. &c. as well as clothing, blankets, flannel, shoes, boots, axes, 
chains, saws, &c. &c. &c. The advance altogether for such a Shanty is little 
short of £2,000, It is from the large requisitions for these Shantys, that 
the lumbermen are considered the pioneers of improvement; because at two 
hundred miles’ distance from Montreal, the carnage of such an immense ma- 
terial against the currents of the rivers, with rapids and falls to overcome, offers a 
temptation for agriculturists to follow them as closely as circumstances will admit. 

quantity of White Pine masts and timber of commerce shipped from 
our colonies in 1831, has been already given. 


Section, Larncues.—Leaves in bundles. 


Pinus Pexpura Ls.—Larir Americana, Micuaux— Epinette Rouge, Can. 
— Black Larch, Tamarack or Hucmatack, Eng. and Am. 

‘* Leaves deciduous; cones oblong; margin of the scales bent in; bracts fiddle-shaped.” 

A tall taper tree, growing throughout Canada. The timber is straight, 
grained, and strong, fitting it for spars of ships; but inferior to white and black 
spruce for that purpose, on account of its greater weight. 

In the colonies it is used in ship-building, particularly for knees to fasten 
the beams ; the but of the stem and one of the principal roots forming together 
the angle required, are taken for that purpose: these knees are both very 
strong and very durable. It also makes excellent treenails, inferior only to 
the Acacia, or Locust-tree. . 

The wood burns briskly, and furnishes a great sudden heat, and is therefore 
in request as fuel for steam-engines on the St. Lawrence. 

Some idea of the immense consumption of fire-wood by steam-boats in America 
may be formed, when it is known that these boats ply on all their rivers, like 
coaches on our public roads, and that one of eighty-horse power, as I find by 
my notes, in the year 1828, consumed on its voyage from New York to Albany, 
about 130 miles, in eleven hours, twenty-two cords of wood, each eight feet 
long by four feet wide and four feet high, or 2816 cubic feet, costing 5 dollars, or 
22s. 6d. per cord, on board. The expense, and the quantity of space required 
on board, has led to the use of coals; and for the last two years large quantities 
of coals have been dit es to New York and Philadelphia from the Albion 
coal-mines at Pictou. e coal of the United States, although abundant, 
does not yield its heat with sufficient rapidity to raise steam. 

This tree does not form a timber of commerce. 

There is a variety of this tree, so closely resembling it as scarcely to be 
distinguished from it: it is the Pinus Microcarpa, LB. or Red Larch, Eng. 
and Am. 

It is somewhat singular that a gentleman should have spoken of this strong 
and durable timber as making ‘ Leather ships,’ and being in consequence 
called ‘Sailors’ coffins.’ From what follows, it must be considered that such 
assertions savour either of ignorance or prejudice, or of both. 

In 1809, Larch timber grown by his Grace the Duke of Athol at Dunkeld, 
was first used in the British Navy at Woolwich, in the building of the Serapis 
store-ship, the Sybille frigate, the bottom of a lighter, and for piles driven into 
the mud, alternately wet and dry: and in all these situations proved a durable 
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wood. The Athol, of 28 guns, was also built entirely of Larch timber from 
his Grace’s estate ; and, at the same time, the Niemen, of the best Riga. After 
their first course of service, on being examined, the Niemen was found in a 
decayed state, and condemned accordingly; whilst the Athol was again put into 
commission, and, after a second course of service, was still found in a sound 
state, and is at this time ona voyage to the West Indies. 

It was also remarked, that during the time this Larch timber lay in 
Woolwich dock-yard exposed to the weather, neither the heart nor the sap- 
wood were in the least decomposed, nor was there the slightest appearance of 
lichen or fungi growing upon it. One of these trees on his Lordslip’s estate 
had in fifty years attained a height of 86} feet, containing 82 feet of solid 
wood ; in general, however, its small scantling renders it scarcely applicable for 
ship building. 

Juniperus, L.—Juniperus VirgininaWa.; Cedre Rouge, Can.— Red Cedar, 

Eng. and Am. 


‘Leaves in threes, adnate at their bases: in the young state they are imbricate; older, 
they become spreading.” , 


A small evergreen tree, growing abundantly on the shores and islands of 
Lake Ontario; but very sparingly in Lower Canada, It covets a deep clay, 
or vegetable soil, subject to overtlowings. In Upper Canada, and the United 
States, where it is plentiful, it is used for fences; being superior to every other 
wood for durability in exposed situations ; indeed, it may almost be considered 
imperishable. It can scarcely be called a timber of commerce, owing to an 
enormous duty on it, by weivht, in Great Britain. It has occasionally, through 
ignorance and by accident, been shipped as lath or fire-wood, but seized for 
high duty, on clearing. 


Juniperus Communis Depressa L.—Genevrier, Can.—Juniper, English 
and America. 


‘‘ Leaves in threes, spreading, mucronate, longer than the berry.” 


A low spreading shrub, about.two feet high. Although hitherto the berries 
have not been gathered for commerce for the use of the distiller, it is difficult 
to find a reason for the neglect. 


Juniperus SaBperia, L.—Savin, Can.: Savine, Eng. and Am. 
‘Leaves opposite, obtuse, glandular in the middle, imbricate four ways, delicate, acute 
opposite.” 

A low decumbent shrub, about six inches high. I am not aware that it is 
used medicinally in Canada ; the romances of the Malthusian theory have not 
yet crossed the Atlantic. The leaves are, however, occasionally employed, 
made up with hog’s lard, for rheumatism. 


Tavuya, L,—Thuya Occidentalis, L.—Arbor Vite—Cedre blanc—Can, : 
White Cedar, Eng. and Am. 
‘‘ Branchlets two-edged ; leaves imbricate four ways, rhomboid-ovate, closely pressed, naked’ 
tubercled; cones obovate; inner scales truncate; gibbous below the apex.” 

This tree looks like a species of Cypress; it grows generally in moist 
grounds, or clay soils, subject to overflowings, and on the sides of hills, 
attaining a large size in favourable situations, In the Back Lands of the 
Missisippi are immense swamps covered with this wood, than which no prospect 
on earth can be more gloomy. It might have been supposed, that the 
ancients, who dedicated the Cypress to funeral rites, had seen these “ Black 
Swamps;” nothing so forbidden in the way of vegetation exists in Europe. 

The timber has the lowest specific gravity of all Canadian hard wood, but 
the greatest durability. It is of slow growth, Michaux having counted 277 
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annular rings in a stem of twenty-one inches diameter. It is in great request 
for fencing ; in complete exposure, and on wet soil, and as posts, it will last 
half a century: it is in request by builders for cellar beams: as it rives freely, 
it is also much used for shingles and laths. The Indians use it for the ribs of 
their bark canoes; and for common purposes of cordage, the bark of this tree 
is twisted into ropes by them. Incoloar white, and rather aromatic in its scent. 

It does not bear the saw or tools well. 

This wood is not a timber of commerce, 


Taxus, L.—Tarus Canadensis, Wu.— Tarus baccata Minor, Michaur— 
Buis, Can.: Canadian Yew, or Dwarf Hemlock, Eng. and Am, 
“ Leaves linear, two ranked, margin revolute.” 


A recumbent evergreen shrab, rising obliquely to the height of four or five 
feet. In foliage it resembles Spruce ; although called ‘ Buis’ by the Canadians 
it has little resemblance to Box. The berry is quite similar to the fruit of the 
European species, found in shady woods, and the north sides of hills. 

The remarkably recumbent habit of this plant, and the common Juniper in 
Canada, may possibly be occasioned by the weight of snow lying on their close 

fotiage during nearly one half of the year. 





V.—SussTITUTE FOR AN ANCHOR, BY COMMANDER 
E. Betcner, R.N. 


Tue following is a sketch of a make-shift anchor proposed by 
Commander Belcher, of His Majesty’s Ship £tna. It is formed 
of three pigs of ballast, each weighing 56 Ibs. and a pair of mov- 
able flukes; the bar connecting these, with the ballast, serving 
also as the stock of the anchor. The dotted line in the sketch 
shews the position of the single pig, when there is a strain on it. 
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The whole weight of the three pigs, each being 56 lbs., would 
be 168 lbs., and, allowing 22 Ibs. for the weight of the extra iron 
used, would give it a total weight of 190 lbs. 
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VI.—New METALLIC SHEATHING FOR SHips’ Botroms. 


A NEW metallic sheathing, the invention of Baron Wetterstedt, has 
recently been made for covering ships’ bottoms, which possesses 
many practical advantages for this purpose over copper. 

To prevent the rapid corrosion and decay of copper, when in con- 
tact with sea-water, has long been a desideratum; and it was for this 
purpose that Sir Humphrey aa proposed the use of protectors, 
or the contact of some more easily oxidisable metal, as zinc. 

Although the practice founded upon his ingenious theory proved 

unsuccessful, yet it was satisfactory to him, as it pointed out the 
course of remedy necessary to be adopted; for it is only by the 
electric influence of certain metals when in contact, that chemical 
action can be prevented. 
_ Alloys of copper have been proposed, and are not so susceptible 
of being acted upon by chemical agents as pure copper, but they 
are destitute of that tenacity and elasticity, which is necessary for 
such a purpose. 

All these defects in practice are found to be obviated in this new 
invention, which possesses some peculiar advantages for this and 
many purposes to which its use may be extended. Whilst the sur- 
face remains perfectly clean, there is no adhesion of barnacle, shells, 
or other marine productions, which proved so seriously detrimental 
to the success of Sir Humphrey Davy’s protectors. 

This new compound is highly tenacious and elastic, and possesses 
a peculiar and advantageous power of adapting itself to surface, so 
much so, that by a violent strain or blow it readily yields to the 
force of the percussion. 

This power of adapting itself to any form of surface, will not only 
be found advantageous on first sheathing the vessel, but will also 
prevent the evil effects of any subsequent strain or blow, and even 
tend much to preserve her from any external injury. 

The price is considerably less than that of ordinary copper sheath- 
ing, whilst it is found to be far more durable. The saving amounts 
to nearly £100 in four hundred sheets of copper, and is named by 
the inventor Marine Metal. 


VII.—IsLanp or Ascension In 1831. 
From the MS. Journal of G. Bennett, M.R.C.S. ~ 


Ar daylight on the 20th February, the Island of Ascension was 
seen, bearing N.W. about four leagues distant, and displayed a 
most desolate appearance.—Numerous man-of-war birds, sea- 
swallows, boobies, gannets, and tropic birds flew about the ship. 
The coast consisted of barren rocks, without a speck of verdure. 
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When the mountain, however, became partially developed, it 
relieved the barrenness of the scene around by the verdure of its 
declivities ; and red volcanic ashes prevailed, several hills entirely 
exhibiting that appearance. 

About noon we were off the settlement situated on the N.W. 
side of the island, and several neatly constructed houses appeared 
enlivening a little the barren scene around. A transport (St. 
Croix) was at anchor in the roads, having just arrived with stores ; 
a boat came off from the settlement, with a book, in which the 
ship’s name, &c., was inserted. I accompanied the commander 
on a visit to the shore: the landing is sometimes dangerous, on 
account of the surf; at this time it was very easily effected. The 
landing-place was on a flight of steps, at the extremity of a wharf; 
a small crane was near, to assist boats in approaching, and persons 
in landing. A delightful trade breeze rendered the air cool, which 
would otherwise have been intolerable, on account of the reflection 
of the sun from the sand and lava. The residences of the garri- 
son, the storehouses, &c., are neat, and had been lately com- 
pleted; many other buildings were in progress. The island has 
now been fortified at every part which is considered accessible ; 
these points being few, however, not many batteries are required. 
The establishment consists of marines, and marine artillery, (about 
400,) under a commandant, Captain Bates. The privates are 
masons, carpenters, quarrymen, &c. the houses are constructed 
by them, and, in fact, they undertake all the laborious work. 
This island is considered of great importence, being directly in the 
track of our homeward-bound shipping from the East Indies, &c., 
and would, in the event of a war, have afforded a rendezvous for 
the enemy’s cruisers. 

I was informed that excellent soil was found under the lava, ata 
depth of two feet; cultivation of vegetables, &c. is at present con- 
fined to the green mountain; the present object of fortifying and 
erecting buildings on the island being completed, cultivation will be 
more attended to. The beach, at first thought to be composed of 
sand, was found to consist of very small fragments of shells; in 
some places they had become (from some cause not readily 
accounted for) firmly compacted together. These slabs were 
formed of several layers, of which the size of the fragments differs 
m each layer; they are used for tombstones, steps of doors, and 
are broken and burned for lime. Of the vegetable kingdom, the 
euphorbia only was growing in small tufts, distributed not very 
abundantly about the rugged lava, and at this time in flower; 
this simple plant was, indeed, a beautiful object among such 
barren scenes. There are three species of butterflies on the island, 
of handsome colours. 

A great acquisition to the island has been a good supply of 
water ; a shaft had just been sunk upon one of the mountains, 
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and several tons of water had been raised daily. The only incon- 
venience is that of being obliged to bring the water down by casks 
in carts, but iron pipes from England, are now being laid down, to 
convey the water to the wharf, and the shipping will be supplied 
by means of hoses. Moorings are laid down in the roads.—The 
turtle- ponds were well stocked with turtle of a large size, varying 
from two to eight hundred weight; the price fixed was fifty 
shillings each. We were politely invited, and dined with the 
officers at their mess. At a place called ‘The Fair,’ the birds 
named sea-swallows, as well as numerous other aquatic birds, 
congregate ; and the eggs of the sea-swallows, which are of a 
dirty white, with dark red spots, and about the size of a crow’s 
egg, are collected at certain seasons of the year, in thousands ; 
several of these were given to us, and found delicate and excellent 
eating. It was dark before we went off to the ship, and a heavy 
surf rendered the embarkation very dangerous; no boats should 
attempt going off after dark. A marine, named James, who was 
a little intoxicated, fell into the water, and, being overpowered by 
the violence of the surf and the eddy, he perished. After some diffi- 
culty, we all re-embarked, and, getting safely on board, resumed 
our voyage. 

Dysentery is the only disease experienced on the island, and 
the temperature of the air is pleasant, being seldom higher in the 
shade than 83°, the constant trade-breeze tending to keep the 
atmosphere temperate. Merchant ships in distress for supplies, 
may obtain them at this island, the only extra charge made by 
the government being the freight from England. A kind of congor 
eel, procured at this island, when brought to the table, had the 
bones of a lilac colour. 


VIII.—Establishment of the Hydrographic Office, at the Dépot 
de la Marine, Paris. 


We have been favoured with the following authentic statement 
of the number of persons forming the Hydrographic Department at 
the Depot de la Marine in Paris. 


Extrait du Budget de 1831. 


Appercu de la Dépense totale du Dépot général des cartes et plans de la 
Marine. 
Personelle. 
1 Vice-Amiral—Directeur. 
1 Directeur adjoint—Ingenieur-hydrographe en chefe—Conservateur. 
1 Ingenieur hydrographique en chef—Conservateur adjoint. 
4 Ingenieurs de premiere classe. 
4 Ingenieurs de deuxieme classe. 
5 Ingenieurs de troisieme classe. 
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2 Sous—Ingenieurs. 
Eléves. 
4 Commis. 
1 Bibliothécaire. 
1 Dessinateur. 
2 Chefs de bureau. 
2 Commis. 
7 Portier et garcons de bureau. 
Making a total of 36 persons, the amount of whose salaries is 102,050 francs, 
or £4082. 


Other expenses connected with the office : 


Gravure, impressions et relieures de cartes....... pietenele des 80,000 
Foumitures de bureau, chauffage et eclairage; Entretien de 
Muebles ; Emballages, ports de lettres, &c. ..... eeeee 13,800 


Amounting to 93,800 francs, or £3752, annually. 


Hence the total expenses of the Hydrographic Office at the 
Dépot de la Marine of Paris amount to £7834. 


IX.—Apmiratty Court Decisions. No. II. 


COURT OF VICE-ADMIRALTY.—LOWER CANADA. 
Tue CotpstreamM—Hall. 1832. 


Jcpcg Kerr.—This is a suit brought by William Warr, seaman, against 
the captain and first officer of the ship Coldstream, chartered by the East 
India Company, to recover compensation in damages for an assault and false 
imprisonment alleged to have been inflicted on the voyage from China to this 
port. 


The summary petition, besides a prayer to award £200 damages, con- 
cludes for the payment of the Promovent'’s wages, and a rescision of the 
articles, so far as respects him, on the ground of ill treatment. The defendants, 
by their responsive allegations, justify, on the plea of mutinous, disobedient, and 
disorderly behaviour. 

There has been laid before the Court, as is not unusual in such suits, much 
contradictory evidence; but the circumstances, as they appear to me, are the 
following :— 

On the night of the 25th May last, when the Coldstream was near the 
Banks of Newfoundland, they experienced a strong gale of wind, and all hands 
were ordered to take in the foresail : when the gear was sufficiently up for furling, 
and every thing prepared, the men were sent up on the yard to furl the sail. 
When they were upon the yard, Warr, who was aloft, called out, that if the 
ship were not kept away before the wind, they could not furl the sail. 
Mr. Taylor, who had then assumed ‘the command on deck, observed, that 
there was a sufficient number of men on the yard to furl the sail in the hardest 
gale of wind that ever blew, and refused to keep the ship away. Perceiving 
the men meditated coming down without obeying his‘orders, he called out to 
them—“ Let me see the man that lays down before the sail is furled.” On this, 
Warr was heard to address his companions on the yard—Let us all go down 
together in a body, and see what he will do with us.”—This seems to have had 
its effect, and Warr and Walsh taking the lead, the men all came down upon 
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deck.—At this time, Captain Hall, on coming from his cabin, sharply remon. 
strated with the men for their conduct, and, accusing Warr of being their 
ringleader; he shook his clenched hand in Captain Hall’s face, telling him 
that he was no gentleman, and the most scandalous captain that he ever 
sailed with. 

It also appears, that on Mr. Holbrook, the second officer, interfering, and 
desiring him to desist, Warr called him a liar, and a half-drilled soldier, and 
that the rest of the officers were no better. 

After much more abusive language, both to Captain Hall and his officers, 
Warr was by Captain Hall’s orders placed in irons. This happened early in the 
morning of the 26th May, and on the same day a court of inquiry being assem- 
bled in the cuddy, and the officers being of opinion, that it became absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of subordination and discipline of the slip that 
Warr should be punished, he was accordingly condemned to receive three 
dozen of lashes at the gangway. In the necessity of this punishment Mr. 
Harrison, the surgeon, concurred, though he states that, being only connected 
with the health of the ship, he had no vote on the occasion.—It further appears 
that the boatswain’s mate, whose duty it is to inflict such punishment, whether 
from sympathy towards his messmate, or from unskilfulness in the use of the 
instrument, only exhibited a mockery of punishment, and, as Mr. Harrison 
states, “ dropped the cats upon his back ;” and on this, Captain Hall desired 
Mr. Taylor to complete the punishment—which was done accordingly. 

This is a case, as disclosed in the evidence, though it has been attempted on 
the part of Promovent to give a colouring to the transaction which does not 
belong to it. It has been said that the punishment was inflicted with great 
severity—even with cruelty—insomuch that the blood streamed from the back, 
and that the blows were not inflicted between the shoulders, as is usual, but 
on the neck, side, and loins, and, as represented by Goddard, who admits he 
himself had been flogged, that Warr’s back was, from the severity of punish- 
ment, like a jelly; but this is contradicted by the surgeon, who says, that no 
blood was drawn, nor was the skin broken, and that, in his opinion, Warr was 
able to du his duty the same day. In these facts he is confirmed by Mr. Hol- 
brook, and by Dyer and Davenport. 

It has also been represented, that when Warr was brought on deck to be 

unished, Capt. Hall seized him rudely by the lips, and that, previously to his 
being doused: no intimation was given to the crew as to the cause of his 
punishment. On both points, however, the Promovent’s witnesses are con- 
tradicted. 

On the second by Scott, the Promovent’s witness, and by Mr. Solby, the 
third officer—and on the first point the fact is explained away by many of the 
Defendant’s witnesses, who swear that when Warr was brought to the gangway, 
his language was so abusive and seditious, that Captain Hall only put his hand 
on his mouth to prevent the continuation of it. 

The Promovent’s advocates have relied on the testimony of some of the crew, 
who swear that the behaviour of Warr was always respectful and obedient, and 
particularly on that of Goddard, the boatswain’s mate, who is pleased to say, 
that Warr is a civil, honest, and quiet man, and that he never uttered a bad 
word. But how is this to be reconciled with the evidence of Walsh, (who 
appears throughout this matter to have been a co-ringleader, ) for he swears that 
when Captain Hall said several abusive words to Warr, he made a reply to 
some of them, and that he persisted in speaking until he was threatened to be 


geed. 
Walsh does not mention the Promovent’s words, but other witnesses supply 
the deficiency; for, Dyer, the sailmaker, says, that when Captain Hall desired 
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him to hold his peace, he told him that he had spoken in the company of gen- 
tlemen, where he, Captain Hall, durst not shew his face; and that he, Warr, 
had been flogged in a better ship, and by a better man, and by his, Captain 
Hall’s, master. That, during this time, to use the witness’s own expression, 
Warr ‘* bobbed his head in the Captain’s face.” 

He further says, that though he had been eleven years at sea, he never saw a 
captain so insulted ; to the same effect, is the testimony of Davenport, the car- 
penter, who says, that Warr’s conduct was mutinous, desperate, and outrage- 
ous ;—that when he was brought up to be flogged, his tone and manner was 
unruly and disrespectful, and that, though he, the witness, had been ten years 
at sea, he never saw such unruly conduct. So says Mr Solby, the third officer, 
who states, that Warr insultingly said to Captain Hall, “1 have spoken to 
your masters on his Majesty’s quarter-deck ;’—and_ that on all occasions of 
dissatisfaction among the men, Warr was always the spokesman. In this they 
are corroborated by Messrs. Comyn and Sewell, the midshipmen, the first of 
whom says, that Captain Hall repeatedly told Warr to hold his tongue ; which 
he refused to do, insisting to speak, and at the same time, pushing his head, 
to use his words, in the captain’s face; that he never addressed Captain Hall 
by the word, “ Sir,” and that his gestures and deportment were so menacing, 
that he appeared to the witness to have thereby intended to provoke Captain 
Hall to some act of violence. 

The counsel for the Promovent have called in question the right of the 
master under any circumstances of misbehaviour to inflict so public an act 
of castigation on a seaman: but the cases of the Agincourt and Lowther 
Castle, and that of the Inglis East Indiaman, to which my attention has been 
called, clearly establish the right to punish in the mode proved to have been 
practised on this occasion, the master thereby assuming on himself the respon- 
sibility which belongs to the punishment being necessary for the due main- 
tenance of subordination and discipline, and that it was applied with becom- 
ing moderation. The same maritime principle has been adopted by a neigh- 
bouring commercial and enlightened nation, justly boasting of the freedom of 
its laws and institutions. Indeed, it is an arbitrary power, which dire necessity 
sanctions; and the execution of which, necessity and moderation alone can 
justify. 

On the whole, I have no hesitation in saying, that this individual, by his 
influence on the minds of the crew, led them to an act of disobedience and 
mutiny. The mutiny, ’tis true, was not carried so far as to lay violent hands on 
their commanding officer, or to put him into confinement; or to carry away 
the ship; yet considering that Warr excited the men to come down from the 

rd in a body, in disobedience of the orders of the captain; that on Captain. 

all’s saying he would shoot the first man who came down on deck, Warr 
scoffingly said, ‘and pray who will shoot the second?” I cannot—coupled 
with the whole of his language and behaviour—but consider him as a mover 
of sedition, having a direct tendency to subvert the good order and discipline 
of the ship. His punishment of course became absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the whole concern. I am also of opinion that it was in no 
deyree excessive under the circumstances which called for it. 

The conduct of Captain Hall is admitted by all the witnesses—excepting 
on this occasion—and that even by Walsh, to have been mild and humane, 
and his going down to visit Warr, when in irons, and saying to him—* Warr, I 
never confine a man without seeing that he has a convenient place to lie down 
npon”—is to me a convincing proof of his reluctance to punish this individual, 
aes desire to forgive him, if he had shewed the least coutnition for his 
conduct, 


' 
a 
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In respect to Mr. Taylor, the other defendant, it must be recollected that 
he was the first officer of the Coldstream, which had a crew of about sixty 
men, and that on him devolved the active duties of the ship, and the enforcing 
of all lawful commands. 

Such a person must often incur the odium of the crew, and I am not sur- 
prised that his character should be represented as arbitrary, and his orders 
unreasonable: however, it is not for the crew to pass judgment on their 
superior officer, and to rise up against his authority. Nor am [ at all inclined 
to believe, contrary to the weight and respectability of the witnesses in his 
favour, that he was in a state of intoxication on the night of the 25th of May, 
or that such is the habit of his life. 

I have patiently gone through the evidence on both sides, and the result 
is, that I decree this suit to be dismissed, and condemn the Promovent to pay 
expenses. 





A Sattor’s ADVICE TO HIS Son,* oN ENTERING THE 
Roya Navy. 


On taking up this subject, as we proposed in a former number, we are not 
insensible to the difficulties that lie in our way. Perhaps, in the whole range 
of subjects, which fall within the limits of our work, there is not one, even in 
the arena of science itself, on which such opposite opinions prevail, as on that 
of the habits to be instilled into the mind of the future naval officer. We will 
venture to say, with all our respect for science, that there are few which are 
more important; for on these habits depend full oft the lives of individuals. 
Excellence in his profession is the aim of every one when he embarks in hfe, 
and each strives to attain it by the road which he thinks the best. That the 
course which we shall point out to the young naval aspirant, on his first adopt- 
ing a profession, wherein he will find his morals beset with danger of every 
shape, should coincide with the opinions of all who may meet with it, is too 
much to expect. But we can safely assure him whom we now address, that 
if, in the trials which he has to encounter, he will observe the precepts which 
we shall lay down for his guidance, they will shield him from dangers that 
have been too often fatal to others; and that, while they engender an early 
habit of self-respect, they will lay the foundation of that high-road which leads 
to future honour. 


My pear CuaRLes, 
You are now entering on a world where trials and difficulties will beset you 
on every side, in a profession to which I have devoted several years of my life, 
and in which your advancement will very materially depend on your own 
exertions. It is the profession, however, which you have chosen of your 
own accord ; and as I know, from experience, that you will there meet with 
many allurements calculated to tempt your passions and to mislead your judy- 
ment, I shall commit to paper a few brief observations for your future guidance, 
to which I hope you will pay attention. They shall be as concise and as clear 
as my abilities will permit: and I further assure you, that they are dictated by 
an earnest desire to be useful to you; and the hope that, should it please God 
to continue your life, you may prove not only a good boy, but, in the course 
of time, a great man, and become a blessing and an ornament to your family, 
and every friend interested in your welfare. 

I shall class my remarks under separate heads, so that, when occasion 

requires, you may refer to them singly. 

: ® At the age of thirteen. 


a 
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Lerrer I.— Departure from Home. 


You must now quit that abode in which your infancy has been passed ; you 
must be separated from those parents, whose tender affection has supplied all 
your boyish desires, and from those brothers and sisters who have been the kind 
and disinterested partakers of all your past amusements. You will now have 
to struggle for yourself among strangers, who will not feel the same regard for 
your welfare; and [ intend to present to you a faithful picture of your future 
society, that you may guard against those errors to which you will find yourself 
unavoidably ex » that you may erect an impregnable barrier around your 
own virtue, and that you may acquire a love of those nobler dispositions with 
which you may hereafter associate. 

I am sure that you will feel much regret at such a parting, and I do not 
deprecate the feeling: but it is now that the trial of that fortitude commences, 
which must sustain you hereafter under every reverse of fortune, which must 
arm you with patience in adversity, with moderation in prosperity, and with 
undeviating rectitude at all times. That fortitude must now be put to the test. 
Let your mind, therefore, rest on the prospect of that honourable station in life 
for which you are going to prepare yourself; and, by looking into futurity, 
learn to anticipate the period, when, improved in understanding, in knowledge, 
and in manliness of character, you will revisit those dear relations. The novelty 
that hies in the way to your ship will be amusing and instructive, if you make 
a proper use of it; and always remember, that every object which presents 
itself to your notice, however unimportant, will, in some way or other, afford 
you subject for useful inquiry. 


Letter I1.—Entry on board. Discretion in forming immediate Acquaintance. 


The different habits of life which it will now become your duty to adopt in 
every respect, cannot yet enter into your contemplation. You will be best 
inured to them by experience. On introduction to your companions, you 
Taust be cautious how you form your acquaintance with them ; and should there 
unfortunately be among them any whose general demeanour you disapprove, 
whose language or whose actions would be deemed criminal in the family 
which you have left, I desire you to avoid all intimacy with them. Be 
especially on your guard against any one, old or young, who may endeavour 
to insinuate himself into your good graces by flattery, or by too forward a 
desire to serve you. Prefer always the blunt and honest expressions of him, 
who neither seeks nor shuns your friendship, until he knows whether you are 
deserving of his own. With him, (although you may not entirely agree,) 
mutual respect, confidence, esteem, and good offices, will reciprocally follow, 
while yielding to the first, might terminate in your being misled to a dereliction 
of your duty, cajoled out of your money and reputation, involved in excesses 

rejudicial to your health and peace of mind, and at last sneeringly deserted. 
Each is not an overcharged representation, I assure you, of the consequence of 
forming an early and indiscreet acquaintance: I have too often been a witness 
of it; and I know that few circumstances are calculated to have a more power- 
ful influence on your future character, than the disposition of the first boy with 
whom you may form an intimacy. Instead, therefore, of forming those imme- 
diate friendships in the commencement of your career, to which boys are so 
very partial, direct your attention immediately to the duties of your new 
station; they will comprehend a variety of requisite and amusing occupations ; 
and when you are found to be steadily engaged in such appropriate pursuits, 
those who are as commendably employed, those whose exemplary and virtuous 
behaviour bespeak them as deserving of your acquaintance, will consider it an 
honour to enjoy your friendship. 
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Letter III.— Economy. Frugality in small Expenses. Dress, Linen, §c. 


Although it is not right that the entire sum to be deposited for your current 
expenses should be placed in your charge, you will be furnished with small 
portions of it, from time to time, for the payment of your mess, and various 
little articles of daily consumption: and, as you will then commence a system 
of expenditure, the manner in which you conduct it may have such an influence 
on your future pecuniary affairs, as to occasion your becoming hereafter a poor 
or a wealthy man. 

I am far from wishing you to commence by being penurious, and only desire 
you to be careful, that, when proper opportunities occur, you may be generous 
and charitable. I particularly enjoin, that you pay the first entrance-money 
for your mess immediately, and also the regular subscriptions at the proper 
stated periods; by this practice, you will be always entirely independent in 
mind, and exempt from many unpleasant reflections, which frequently drive 
prodigal boys, as well as men, into desperate and wicked courses. Itisa 
beginning in the trifling articles of soap, brushes, combs, blacking, &c. which, 
in a midshipman, establishes the rudiments of a methodical management of his 
expenses. The expenses of washing, letters, stationery, keeping up a stock of 
clothes, &c. are of heavier moment; but if you once get into a regular habit 
in that minor department, it will follow in your more extensive purchases. 
You must keep a book, in which you are to insert every item of money that 
you receive and pay. You must always send a washing-bill with your linen, 
and keep a duplicate to examine it by, when returned with your things. Your 
chest must be constantly locked, and you must never leave any articles of dress, 
soap, brushes, towels, &c. lying about; but after they are used, you must 
deposit them safely under lock and key. | 

Although I hope you will always despise the foolish vanity of wearing 
superfluous fine clothes, and the ridiculous character of a fop; yet, you must 
always be as neat and clean in your dress, as situation and circumstances of 
duty will permit; nor will it be disreputable to you, to be even smart, and 
rather particular in that respect. Every description of cleanliness is so 
essentially conducive to the individual and general health of those confined 
within a ship, that it cannot be too ngidly or too minutely exacted by the 
officers, whose duty it is to set a proper example in that respect, as well as in 
every other. 


Letter IV.—On Duty in general. Inquisitiveness, Zeal, Alucrity, 
Punctuality, Emulation. 


You are yet too young and too inexperienced to know the extent of your 
own mental powers; but, from the instant that you are placed on the quarter- 
deck of a man-of-war, those powers must be called into action, in order to 
embrace every new object which may present itself, whether of the least or of 
the utmost importance. From the moment that you become thus enrolled in 
the service of your country, and subject to the discipline which that service 
has prescribed, the utmost exertion of your best faculties is demanded of you; 
and that those faculties should be directed to the attainment of that just know- 
ledge of your profession, which will enable you to serve it to the best advantage. 
You are, then, no longer a mere individual in society, but a link in the great 
chain of national defence; a being training up in those principles of inde- 
pendent loyalty that surround the throne, to assert and maintain the just rights 
and authority of your Sovereign, to support his legitimate government, and to 
protect the peace, security, and prosperity of all your fellow-creatures who 
people his empire. Do not imagine, then, that even as a little midshipman 
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your station is unimportant, though it is necessarily subordinate to many higher 
authorities, In proportion as you feel impressed with this consideration, you. 
will become a zealous or an ordinary officer. 

Alacrity, in a general sense, signifies a ready attention in receiving the orders 
of a superior officer, and fulfilling them with despatch. An attention to this 
part of your duty, by a punctual and correct repetition of these orders, and an 
immediate return to your previous station, will single you out to the notice of 
your commanding officer, In the ordinary and extraordinary routine of your 
duties, incentives to emulation will be sal aise presented ; but I do not 
wish to inspire you with that meritorious feeling for the sake of mere compe- 
tition, as it is unbecoming even to attempt stepping before a messmate for the 
purpose of getting the better of him. Aim at excellence from a nobler motive, 
an.earnest aspiration after superiority for its own sake—not from a selfish and 
invidious desire of distinction at the expense of another. As you advance in 
rank and experience, emergencies may arise, when the benefit of the service 
would require you to push before a brother officer; but such emergencies are 
rare, and are rather to be avoided than courted. At the same time, I by no 
means intend, that you should repress, or lose, the fair and open advantage, 
which your superior assiduity or abilities may give you over others, 


(To be continued.) 
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ReEcHERCHES pour servir a |’Histoire naturelle du Littoral de la 
France. Parzs. 1832. 


M. M. Adouin and Milne Edwards have presented to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris the first volume of this work, the second part of 
which is composed of two memoirs by the latter of these gentlemen, on 
the actual condition of the maritime fishery in France. 

For a long time this branch of industry has been the principal source 
of the riches and power of Holland, and De Witt says that a fifth part 
of the population of that country is indebted to it for subsistence. In 
France this is far from being the case ; but at the same time it contri- 
butes materially to the prosperity of those living on the coast, and to 
the formation of her navy. e fishery employs more than one-third 
of the men who voluntarily enter that service, and the calculations of 
the author shew that the number of fishermen is at least as considerable 
as that of sailors employed by all the other branches of maritime com- 
merce put together. 

In fact, the total number of seamen employed by France is about 
one hundred thousand ; and in 1826, which may be taken for example, 
the crews of all the merchantmen, coasters as well as others, did not 
amount to more than 32,000, whilst in the fishery 36,000 were 
employed. A small portion of seamen are employed also in the 
navigation of the interior, but the others are embarked on board vessels 
of the state, and consequently do not contribute directly to enrich the 
country. 
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It may be said then without exaggeration, that it is to the fishery that 
one-half of the French seamen owe their subsistence. This result 
sufficiently proves the importance of this branch of industry to France ; 
but the numbers shewn do not give a proportionate indication of their 
influence on the population of the coast, The fishery carried on there 
may be divided into three principal classes, viz. the great and small 
fishery at sea, and that of the immediate shore. Now, this last, which 
is done on foot during low water, has not been taken into the calcu- 
lations of the author, It is generally performed by women and 
children, and in a great number of places they form a large portion of 
the indigent population of the coast. The great fishery which is 
carried on at sea, and far distant from the shore, and in which the cod 
and whale fishery are included, employ annually about 10,000 men; - 
and the small fishery, that is to say, that which is carried on near the 
coast, employs annually fron: 26 to 29,000 men. The first memoir of 
M. Edwards is especially dedicated to this last branch of maritime 
fishery, the produce of which amounts in value to from 16 to 17 
millions yearly, In the second memoir he treats on the cod fishery 
in detail. 

The third part of this work contains the statistic researches of 
M. Adouin on the shipwrecks which have occurred on the coasts. The 
author confines himself principally to the consideration of the influence 
of the seasons, and various similar circumstances, on the frequency of 
these events. 





The Geographical Annual, or Family Cabinet Atlas, specially 
patronized by their Most Gracious Majesties. London, 1832. 


Dr. Johnson’s excellent advice, to adopt little books, has not been 
followed to a better purpose than in the work before us. The plan is 
decidedly good. Although the maps are drawn on a scale which will 
not admit of many names of nape appearing on them, their positions 
are readily found, from a table of latitudes and longitudes attached 
-to each, by which means the maps are made equal to those of 
many modern atlasses. The Geographical Annual unites convenience 
with utility, and may justly be considered the most valuable, if not the 
most elegant of those little works which introduce each new year's-day. 
It embraces the geography of the whole world; and, like other peren- 
nials which unfold new beauties with every new year, the Geographical 
Annual promises to do the same, by exhibiting the new discoveries as 
they are made. If we mistake not, the next will present us with a 
rich harvest in many parts of the world. 


Kruzenstern’s Atlas.—We hear, with much satisfaction, that 
the celebrated Russian hydrographer, Admiral Kruzenstern, is 
about to produce another edition of his valuable Atlas of the 
Pacific ocean, in consequence of the numerous discoveries of 
islands in that ocean, and the improved charts of the northern 
coasts of America, in the Pacific, resulting from the late voyage of 
H.M.S. Blossom. 
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CHARTS. 





Cuart of the Texe, and HELDER CnanneEts. From a survey 
by Lieutenant Ryk, of the Netherland Royal Navy, in 1816. 
Size, Half Double Elephant. Admiralty, 1832. 


In addition to the operations of Lieutenant Ryk, this chart has also 
been constructed from the observations of our own officers. The 
Niewe Diep, the Docks and Canal, are taken from a plan made of 
them in 1830. The plan of the Drempel channel, and the views, are 
from Lieutenant Ryk’s survey. 


The Western Coast of Sumatra. Compiled from various 
Authorities, by Captain James Horsburgh, 1832. 

There is much information in this chart. It professes to have been 
constructed from various materials, in the absence of a regular survey of 
this dangerous coast, and contains all that is known of it. It is well 
filled with plans of harbours in the island by various persons, and 
among others a plan of the Cocos Islands in the Indian Ocean. 

The Coast of TANASSERIM, i area Ross, F.R.S. Marine Sur- 
veyor General, and Lieut. R. Lloyd, Indian Navy. 1832. 
This chart includes the coast between the latitudes of 12° 40’ N. 


and 10° 20’ N of a part of the world until very lately entirely unknown, 
It is a valuable acquisition to the charts of this part of the world. 


INVENTIONS, ETC. 





SIGNAL LANTERNS. 


Captain N. de Coninck, of the Royal Danish Navy, has invented a lantern 
to be used for signals, that is said to give a much more brilliant light than those 
at present employed for that purpose. The light is obtained on the argand 
principle, without the use of glass, by conveying a current of air through the 
lantern. The lamp will contain sufficient oil to last several hours, and is per- 
fectly secured, by the construction of the lantern, from the eflects of bad 
weather. We hear that they have been tried, with complete success, in a gale 
of wind. In addition to the brilliant light obtained from the application of the 
argand-burner, Captain Coninck has applied a circular reflector, which consi- 
derably increases the light. 

The above officer has also applied the same principle to the construction of 
deck-lanterns, eight or ten of which, when placed amidships, are sufficient to 
give light to the guns on the deck of the largest man-of-war. The light is so 
well secured from external effects, that it withstands the concussion produced 
by the firing of the guns, which so frequently extinguishes the light in the com- 
mon lantern. The efficacy of his lanterns has undergone a severe trial on 
board two Danish frigates. For this purpose, the lantern was suspended from 
the muzzle of the gun, which was fred with the lantern in that position. 
A common lantern placed by the gun was immediately extinguished by the con- 
cussion of the first discharge, while the new lantern remained steady during 
fourteen successive discharges, when it was extinguished by the united effects of 
the concussion and the great vibratory motion it obtained. 

xo. 11.—VvoL, 11. F 
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Patent Screw Fip. 


Tus is one of those useful inventions which ought to be better known in the 
Royal Navy than it appears to be, for it is already adopted by the Amenicans, 
as well as by our own merchant shipping; and we hear that it is not yet fitted 
on board one of His Majesty's ships! Nothing can be more simple or efticacious, 
We propose giving a sketch of it in a future number, and shall merely observe, 
now, that it is the simple fid fitted with a screw at each end, by means of 
which the mast may be struck, and also fidded, without starting the rigging. 
Indeed, so great is the power of one hand with it, that it would require no 
more to do either. It is the invention of Messrs. Pearce and Gardner of 
Liverpool, and we hope soon to see it adopted generally in the Royal Navy. 





EscaPEMENT OF CHRONOMETERS. 


In our last number, we alluded to the escapement of chronometers, invented 
by Mr. Amold. We contemplate investigating the subject of chronometers 
generally in some of our future numbers; and, in the mean time, shall be thank- 
ful for any information on the above important invention, with which any of our 
readers may favour us. 


Mr. Eopitor, 

You have shewn in your last number that Mr. Lang’s ‘ safety keel, 
may be detached from the ship by her striking the rocks, without producing 
any injury to her hull. Will any of your readers have the goodness to inform 
me, through the medium of your pages, of what use or importance the keel is 
to the vessel ? B. 
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Tux Royvalb Navy 16 ComMrissiox. 


e%e 8. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Actxox, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 6th Oct. 
sailed from Malta for Tripoli. 

Etxa, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, 9th Dec. 
at Oporto. 

Asay, St. V.— Woolwich. 

ALEat, 18—Com. J. C. Fitzgerald, Pacific. 

ALrprxp, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 20th Sept. 
Alexandria 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
12 Oct. at Bahia. 

ALLicator, 28—Capt. G. R. Lambert, 13th 
Aug. Madras. 

ARacHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 15th Nov. 
Port Royal. 

Araicax, St. V. — Lieutenant Kennedy, 
Plymouth. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillipa, 14th Nov. 
Halifax. 

Asta, 84—Capt. P. Richards. Flag Ship, 
(s) Tagus, 11th Dec. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth. 

ATHOL, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 4th Dec. 
sailed for Dublin. 

Bapvcrn, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, 15th Sept. 
Mauritius. 

Barnam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot Sth Oct. at 
Malta. Flag Ship (e). 

Beacon, (late METEOR,}+—Com. R. Copeland, 
Sth Oct. Gibraltar.; 

Beacir, 10—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, Ist Oct. 
Monte Video. 

BEetvipERa, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
4th Oct. left Malta for Tripoli. 

Brancng, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C. B. 10th Oct. sailed for Trinidad, Barbadoes 

Brisk, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, 28th Oct. 
Ascension. 

Britanxia, 120—Capt. P. Rainier, 11th Dec. 
T 


agus. 

Brirox, 46—Capt. J. D. Markland, C. B. 
lith Dee. off Oporto. 

CaLeponia, 120 — Captain J. Hillyar, 
Tagus, 11 Dee. 

Carrox, St. V.—Lient. J. Duffill, Falmouth. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
North Sea. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
1 Aug. sailed for Swan R. 

Craupiox, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
2 Nov. arr. Gibraltar. 

CHaryspis, $3$—Lieut. R. B. Crawford, 
ar. Gambia. 
CuHILpERrs, 18—Commander R. Deans, 1?th 
Nov. arrived at Portsmouth. North Sea. 
Crio, 18—Com. J. J. Onslow, 24th June, at 
Valparaiso. 

Cotumaia, St. V. 2—Lt. R. Ede, Wool- 
wich. 

Cotumsisz, 18—Com. O. Love, 12th Aug. 
Halifax. 

Comet, St. V.i—Sheerness. 

Comus, 18— (late Comet) Com. W. Hamilton, 
Plymouth. 

Coxriraxce, St. V.i—Plymouth. 

Coxway, 28—Capt. Eden, North Sea. 

Cornpetia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 5th Oct. 


Smyrna. 

Crauizer, 18—Com. J. Parker, 13th Dec. 
ar. Portsmouth. 

Curnacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, 3d June, at 
Trincomatce. 


Cuartew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 26th Aug. 
left Cape for Mauritius. 

Deg, St. V.—Com. R. Oliver, Sheerness. 

Dispatcn, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 15th Oct. 
Sailed for Jamaica. 

DonEGAL, 74—Capt. J. Dick. Flag Ship. 
(d) North Sea. 

Druip, 46—Capt. 8. Roberts, Portsmouth. 

Dus .tn, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 27th June, at Lima. 

Ecno, St. V.— Lieut. Otway, Oporto, 9th 


Dec. 

Paray, 8.V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, Sheerness. 

FavovuritsE, 18—Com. J. Harrison, 6th Aug. 
Bonny River. 

FiresrRanp—Lieut. Buchanan, Woolwich. 

Firrrvy, 2—Lieut. J. M‘Donnel, Cuba. 

Finer cy, St. V.—Lieut.F. Baldock, Woolwich. 

FLaAMER, St. V.—Lieut. R. Bastard, 30th 
Nov. left Gibraltar. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 14th Nov. 
Port Royal. 

Forrester, 3—Lt. W. H. Quin, Chatham. 

GANNET, 18—Com. M. H. Sweney, 11th Oct. 
at Jamaica from S. Martha. 

Grirron, 3—It. J. Parlby, Chatham. 

Harrier, 18—Com. H. L. 8. Vassal, Aug. at 
Bombay. 

Heanes, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, 5th Dec. 
left Portsmouth. 

Horwet, 6—Licut. F. R. Coghlan. 20th Oct. 
sailed for South America. 

HyracintnH, 18—Com. W. Oldrey, 30th Nov. 
ar. Portsmouth. 

ImoGenr, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, August, 
Malacca. 

INVESTIGATOR, 16—Sheerness. 

Is1s, 50—Capt. J. Polkinghorne, Flag Ship, 
(k) 13th Oct. Cape. 

Jupiter, Troop Ship. “Mr. R. Easto, Ist 
Dec. Plymouth. 

Kanaaroo, 3—Lieut. J. Hookey, August, 
Nassau. 

LARNE, 18, (late Lightning,—Com. W. 8. 
Smith, North Sea. 

Leverer, 10—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 5th Dec. 
arr. Plymouth. 

Licrtnine, St. V.— Woolwich. 

MaDAGascan, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 24th Nov. 
Trieste. 

MAGICIENNE, 14—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
June, at Malacca. 

MAGnIPIcEnNT, 4—Lieut.J. Paget, Port Royal. 

MaopieE, Catler—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 

MALABAR, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 7th Dec. 
Spithead. 

Mastirr, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. J. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

MELVILLE, 74—Capt. H. Hart, 13th Aug. at 
Madras. Flag-ship. (4) 

MessEnGeER, St. Transp.—Lieut. B. Aplin, 
Chatham. 

Mereor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 21st Sept. 
Malta. 

Minx, 3—Lieut. G. G. Miall, Bahamas. 

Navtitvus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, 9th Dec. Oporto. 

NimBLe, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Bahamas. 

Nix ron, 20—Com. Lord E. Russell, Tagua. 

NortH Star—Capt. W. Paget, 20th Nov 
Barbadoes. 
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Ocrax, 80—Capt. 8. Chambers. Flag-ship, 


(a) Sheerness. 

Oxyx, 10—Licut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

Orestrs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto, 
9th Dec. 

Patras, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 15th Nov. 
Port Royal. 

Peart, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 9th Sept. Port 
au Prince. 

rere 18—Com. J. Gape, 24th Oct. left 

orfu. 

Petorcs, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 13th Oct. 
Simon's Bay. 

PHILomeEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 25th Nov. 
Gibraltar. 

Pickus, 5—Lieut. E. Stopford, Bahamas. 

Pixe, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, Falmouth. 

Pincner, 5—Lt. W. 8. Tulloh, Bahamas. 

ae St. V.—Lieut. G. Buchanan, Bight of 

nin. 
sh 18 —Com. E. Blankley, Ist Oct. 
io 


RacrnorsE, 18—Com. C. H. Williams, 
2d Oct. sailed for Jamaica. 

Rainnow, 24—Capt. Sir J. Pranklin, Knt. 
5th Oct. at Corfu. 

RaceicH, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, Ith 
Oct. arr. Nauplia, 

Rapip, 10—Com. C. H. Swinburne, 5th 
Oct. Sicily. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, Valpa- 
raiso, May. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Oporto. 

Recroit, 10—Lt. T. Hodges, Bermuda. 

REVENGE, 78—Capt. D.H. Mackay, North Sea. 

RHADAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
North Sea. 

Romney, Troop Ship, Mr. R. Brown, 25th 
Nov. arr. Plymouth. 

Rover, 1—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
North Sea. Off the Texel. 

Royatist, 10--Lieut. R. N. Williams, 
16th Nov. sailed for Oporto. 

8r. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse, 
lith Dec. Tagus. 

SaLAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austen, 
Woolwich. 

SamMAaRANG 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 10th Oct. 
M. Video. 

San Josep, 110— Capt. R. Curry, Plymouth, 
Flag-ship. (c) 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley, 
l4th Nov. Bay of Fundy. 

SATELLITE, 18—Coin. R. Smart, North Sea. 

SavaGE, 10—Licut. R. Loney, Plymouth. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargoud, North Sea. 
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Scrityta, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, Sth Oct 
at Napoli. 

Seartowrrn—Lieut., J. Morgan. 10th Dee. 
sailed for Lisbon. 

SERPENT, 16—Com. Symonds, Portsmouth 
Station. 

Sxipsacn, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas, 

SwNakeE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, Downs.® 

SouTHA™MPTON, 52—Capt. J. M. Laws, North 
Sea. 

SpantiaTE, 74—Capt. R. Tait, North 

ea. 

Sparrow, Cutter—Lieut. C. W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth Station. 

Sparrowhawk, 18—Com. Currie, act. 9th 
Nov. left Halifax for Bermuda. 

SrPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. W. Warren, 8th Oct. 
at Barhadoes. 

SrEerpy, Cutter—Lieut. J. P. Roepel Ply- 
mouth. 

Stac, 46—Captain N. Lockyer, North Sea. 

ScipHur, 8—Com. W. T. Dance, 12th 
Dec. arr. at Portsmouth. 

Sway, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, North Sea. 

Syitvra, 1—Lieut. T. Spark, Portsmouth 
Station. 

TaLavera, 74—-Capt. T. Brown, North 
Sea. 

TaLsgot, 28—Capt R. Dickinson, C.B. 15th 
Sept. Mauritius. 

TRINcULO, 18—Com. R. Booth, 12th Nov. 
sailed for Mauritius. 

TwreEp, 28—Com. A. Bertram, 14th Nov. 
Bermuda. 

TrxerE, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 30th Sept. Sailed 
for South America. 

UnpaunTeEpD, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 15th Sept. 
Mauritius. 

Vernon, 50—Capt. Sir G. A. Westphall, 
Kut. Plymouth. 

Vicror, 18—Com. R. Russell, 18th Oct. left 
Port Royal for Vera Cruz. 

Victory, 104—Capt. H. Parker. Flag-ship 
(6) Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6—Licut, H. James, off Tagus. 

VoLaGe, 28—Capt. Right Hon. Lord Col- 
chester, North Sea. 

Wanrsrirs, 76—Capt. C. Talbot, Flag-ship, (g) 
Ist Oct., at Rio. 

WINCHESTER, 52—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord W. 
Paget, 21st Oct. left Halifax for Bermuda, 
Flag-ship. (f) 

Wo.tr, 18—Com. W. Hamley, August, at 
Penang. 

ZEBRA, 18—Com. Lord F. Beauclerc, act. 
Aug. at Penang. 


© It is much to be regretted, that there are persons, who, heedless of the mischief they 
occasion, could allow themselves to be so far led away by party spirit, as to spread the recent 


report concerning the loss of this vessel. 


Happily, to the discerning it carried its own 


denial; but it was calculated to occasion the deepest distress to the inexperienced families 


belonging to those on board of her. 


Surely there are reasonable bounds at which opposition 


might stop, and the feelings of individuals belonging to no party, might be spared, and not 


trifled with in this disgraceful manner. 





To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
_H.M.S. Excellent, Portsmouth, 
20th Nov. 1832. 
Sir, 
You will oblige me by correcting the 
undermentioned inaccuracies in the 
statement which appeared in your Ma- 


gazine of this month, headed “ Naval 
Gunnery, Excellent Practice.” When I 
went on board the Vernon, at Spit- 
head, she had not been “‘ firing a length 
of time wide of the mark ;” but was 
about to fire. In consequence of some 
observations made during our practice 
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on board the Excellent, I said to the 
first Lieutenant, who had told me the 
target was laid out for 400 yards, or 
point blank, “though your sights are 
eo marked, they will not throw a shot 
that distance by 60 or 70 yards.” The 
first gun was fired in a very good di- 
rection, but it did fall short quite that 
distance. I then said to the first 
Lieutenant, We find about one-third of 
a degree necessary to throw the shot 
400 yards: as your sights are not 
marked in degrees, I will, if you please, 
set one. I did so, and returned to the 
quarter-deck; the captain of the gun 
fired, and the shot fell close to the cask, 
or struck it. The sights of the re- 
maining guns were then elevated—a 
few shots were fired—I believe the 
fourth cut away the cask. 

Some conversation passed between 
the first Lieutenant and myself, which 
caused me to call two men out of my 
boat, who calculated and shewed the 
way of making the tangent scales in 
degrees. They never were on the 
VYernon’s main deck on that day, and 
I know they did not fire a gun on 
board of that ship. 

Sir Francis Collier was not on board, 
and I did not address any officer of the 
Vernon in the way attributed to me; 
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and it is clear I could not address the 
men of the Excellent in the way de- 
scribed, for the reasons above stated. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
T. HastTinas. 
(We are always desirous of correcting any 
misstatements which we may be led to make, 


and are much obliged to Capt. Hastings for 
setting us right in this matter.] 





The following vessels are building, 
or about to be laid down, in the various 
dockyards, on the principles of Capt. 
Symonds, the present Surveyor of the 
Navy. 

At Pembroke—the Collingwood, 78; 
Vanguard, 78 ; Cleopatra, 26 ; Carys- 
fort, 26; Brigs, Harlequin, 16 ; 
Lily, 16. 

At Plymouth—A line-of-battle Ship, 
of 78 guns; Pique, 36, and another 
Frigate; Brigs, Ringdove, 16; Sap- 
pho, 16. 

At Portsmouth—Brig, Racer, 16. 

At Sheerness—Vestal, 26. 

At Chatham—Brigs Wanderer, 
Wolverine, 16. 

At Woolwich—Indefatigable, 50; Pan- 
dora, Packet. 

Those already built, are the Vernon, 
50, at Woolwich; Snake, 16, and Ser- 
pent, 16, River Thames; Rover, 18, 
Chatham; Pantaloon 10, purchased. 


16 ; 
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We are enabled to record the follow- 
ing testimony respecting the sailing of 
the Magicienne. This ship worked out 
of the channel against a gale of wind, 
and a heavy head-sea. The following 
is an extract from an officer on board, 
dated 10th November, 1831 :— 

‘In the afternoon, when the gale was 
beginning, and a very fair proportion of 
sea, she was going 10 knots, close hauled, 
standing in for the French coast, under 
double-reefed topsails and courses. She 
stands up particularly well; her stabi- 
lity is uncommonly increased by razee- 
ing, and her speed also.” 

Extract of a letter from an officer on 
board the Rinaldo, on her return from 
Rio, dated Falmouth, 27th March, 1832: 

“ The Magicienne sailed from Rio for 
the East Indies, 5th Jan. 1832; she was 
the admiration of every one who saw 


her, and the officers spoke of her in the 
highest terms as a sailer, sea-boat, and 
uncommon easiness.” 


Extract of a letter from another officer 
on board the Magicienne, dated Madras, 
7th May, 1832 :— 

“* The ship is the admiration of every 
one for her figure, and sailing 10 knots 
an hour; and in a gale, on her passage 
to Ceylon, she went at the rate of 12, 
and in a fresh breeze 134. She both 
tacks, stays, and wears well.” 





The following Midshipmen were exa- 
mined lately in seamanship, on board 
H.M. ship Victory, viz.: Mr. Gra- 
ham, Mr. Pogson, late of H.M.S. Pro- 
cris; Mr. Alfred Bentall, of H. M.S 
Excellent, and Mr. Arthur Doyle, late 
of H.M.S. Crocodile. 
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The following Midshipmen have been 
found duly qualified in navigation, on 
examination at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege :—Messrs. Edward Hardy, late of 
H.M.S. Seringapatam; Fred. Cannon 
and R. A. Oliver, of H.M.S. South- 
ampton; H. G. B. Bennett, of H.M.S. 
Seringapatam; Geo. Beadon, late of 
H.M.S. Jaseur; Alfred Bentall, of 
H.M.S. Excellent; and R. J. Dunlop, 
late of H.M.S. Curlew. After the ex- 
amination, the above gentlemen dined 
together at the Star and Garter, where 
the evening was spent in the greatest 
harmony and conviviality. 

Since the foregoing, Messrs. R. M. 
Donne, J. H. Julian, and J. Maling, of 
the Southampton, have also passed their 
examination. 





The Illustrious, 74, was taken into 
dock lately, for the purpose of being 
cut down to a frigate. The Buz- 
zard, Termagant, and Lynx, each of 10 
guns, are ordered to be cut down, upon 
the plan of the Brisk and Charybdis, 
and are intended for the coast of Africa. 
—Hants Tel. 


His Majesty has been pleased to con- 
fer the honour of the Guelphic Order of 
Knighthood on Rear Admiral Charles 
Cunningham. The King has also con- 
ferred the honour of Knighthood on 
Major Francis G. G. Lee, Royal Ma- 
rines.— Hants Tel. 





His Majesty has conferred the honour 
of Knighthood, upon Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Courteney Boyle.—Hants Tel. 





It is intended in future, that Field 
Officers of Marines shall be attached to 
each of the principal Foreign commands. 
One will proceed in the Vernon to the 
American station. Major Woolrige is 
to join the Melville in the East Indies; 
another will be sent to the Mediter- 
ranean; and a fourth will join the Spar- 
tiate for the South American Station.— 
Hants Tel. . 

A light is about to be erected on the 
Prawle Point, near the Start Head-land, 
which will be of peculiar advantage to 
vessels passing up the British Channel 
from the Atlantic, as it will frequently 
prove the first light or signal of land 
made after a long voyage.— Ports. Her. 
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Extract of a letter from Simons Bay, 
Cape of Hope, dated 6th Oct. 1832 :— 
“By his Majesty’s ship Isis, which 
reached this Bay 27th ult. we learn the 
loss of the Borneo whaler, at the north 
part of the Mozambique channel. It 
appears that on the 22d of July, at half- 
past 10 o'clock in the evening, the 
Borneo struck on an unknown coral 
shoal, in lat. 12° 14'S. lon. 46° 7’ E.: 
all efforts to get her off proved ineffec- 
tual, and the officers and crew left her 
in boats, with what water and provisions 
they could pick up, in haste. Captain 
Ross, the Doctor, and one seaman re- 
mained on the wreck during the night, 
and in the morning, finding it impossible 
to continue, lowered the only remaining 
boat to get away. Capt. R. and the sea- 
man had no sooner got into it, when a 
sea struck, and knocked the boat to 
pieces; Capt. Ross was pulled out of 
the water by the hair of the head, com- 
pletely exhausted ; the seaman, being a 
better swimmer, reached the boats also. 
The Doctor lowered himself from the 
jib-boom end into one of the boats, and, 
all being now clear, they stood for the 
island of Johanna, then about 100 miles 
off, short of water and provisions, where 
they reached the third day after. Had 
not the Isis touched at the island, it is 
more than probable that all of them 
would have perished, as the place was 
unhealthy, six having died on board the 
Isis, and 14 have been placed in the 
Naval Hospital. The Borneo had been 
very successful, having 1950 barrels of 
whale and sperm oil on board, and nine 
tons of whalebone. At the time they 
left, the water was over the lower-deck 
and the sea making aclear sweep over the 
ship. Hants Tel.—See art. 5, Hydrog. 





Hull, 11th Dec. 1832.—We have an 
account of the Davis Straits and Green- 
land Whale Fishery for 1832. It ap- 
pears that 81 ships had been employed, 
of which five, viz.—the Ariel and Shan- 
non of Hull, the Egginton of Kirkaldy, 
Juno and William Young of Leith, were 
lost. The produce of this fishery has 
been 12,578 tuns, of 252 gallons each, 
and the quantity of whalebone was 
about 670 tons weight, valued at about 
£100,000. The value of the oil was 
£250,000. The number of seaman em- 
ployed was nearly 4,000.—Hull Paper. 
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The following is a copy of the Official 
Report made to Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
of the accident which occurred to the 
Southampton, by lightning, on the 5th 
instant :-— 

H.M.S8. Southampton, Downs, 
Nov. 6, 1832. 

- “Ina squall at one Pp. m. yesterday, 
we were struck with lightning, the 
electric matter first taking the heel of 
the mizen-top-gallant mast, (which was 
housed,) setting fire to the paunch 
mat on the mizen topsail yard, then 
running down the mizen mast until 
checked by the sheet of copper in 
wake of the boom, which partially dis- 
persed it, taking a considerable piece 
of the mizen mast; seriously injuring 
Stephen Elgar and John Gibson, Yeo- 
man of the Signals; starting the oak 
planks and copper bolts about the 
wheel, it got on to the main deck, 
and there took a copper bell-pull at the 
cabin door, which conducted it through 
ten of the quarter-deck beams, four of 
which are a good deal shook, and all 
the lining of the skylight, mast, and 
other joiners’ work in its course torn 
down: the stream of electric matter 

to have divided when it took 
the bell-pull ; part of it running across 
the deck, shivering a box of grape-shot 
to atoms, and, singular to say, put @ 
24 pounder shot in a partial state of 
fusion, it descended to the gun-room by 
a bolt in the water-way on the larboard 
side, and then got hold of the gun- 
room bell-pull, which carried it over 
to acabin on the opposite side, where 
it exploded, shivering to pieces all 
shelves, boxes, &c. In my cabin, the 
explosion was like thut of a large 
quantity of powder: the after part of 
the ship was so filled with smoke, 
that at first I was under some appre- 
hension the ship was on fire, and took 
precautions accordingly. We have 
hooped and fished the mizen mast 
with one of the iron fish-plates for the 
fore or main mast, and. tie-bolted the 
beams, all of which I consider now in a 
state of security. The men who were 
burt are doing well. Two water-spouts 
appeared in the squall.” —Hants Tel. 


The four-oared galley belonging to 
the Coast Guard Station at Dungeness, 
having been sent off to board a Dutch 
vessel off the Ness, was returning, when, 
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one of the oars slipping overboard, two 
or three of the men, anxious to save it, 
leaned on one side, when she instantly 
filled and capsized, in consequence of 
which one chief boatman and two of 
the crew met with a watery grave: the 
other two, with great difficulty, reached 
the shore, almost insensible, but have 
since recovered; the bodies of the un- 
fortunate men who were drowned have 
been picked up, and were on Monday 
intered at Lydd.—Ports. Her. 





The sloop Dartmouth, of Dartmouth, 
during a late heavy gale of wind from 
S.S.E. with thick misty rain, was disco- 
vered to have driven on shore, at Camber, 
near Rye, Sussex, there being a heavy 
sea on the sands; six persons, includ- 
ing a female passenger, were washed 
overboard immediately after her taking 
the ground; one, ascending the rigging, 
was rescued from a watery grave; 
owing to the prompt and indefatigable 
exertions of the officers and crew of the 
Coast Guard station at that place, who 
displayed the greatest courage in 
launching a boat through a tremendous 
sea. Her cargo, consisting of bale 
goods, leather, &c., has been partly 
saved, but the vessel has become a per- 
fect wreck. The bodies of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers have all been picked 
up, and buried at Lydd, in Kent. 





By the upsetting of the Childer’s boat 
on her return to Spithead lately, when 
near the ship, we regret to say, that Mr. 
Lowther, midshipman, a young man of 
promise, was unfortunately drowned, 
together with one seaman; the remain- 
ing one, happily, after considerable ex- 
haustion, regained the ship, and was 
saved. 


A steam-vessel was launched at Eli- 
zabeth Town, ,near Pittsburg, on the 
18th ult., which is said to be the largest 
on the Western waters. She has a keel 
173 feet, and will carry 800 tons, be- 
sides engine, &c. Her cabins are so 
arranged, that they can he thrown 
together by opening the folding doors, 
and they measure 170 feet in length. 
She will be propelled by an engine of 
250 horse power, and is destined to 
run between New Orleans and Louis- 
ville.-— Hants Tel. 
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We are happy to observe that a liberal 
subscription is going forward in the Isle 
of Wight, to purchase a piece of plate, 
to be presented to Mr. John Dennett, for 
his invaluable invention of the rockets 
which were of such signal service in 
saving the lives of the whole of the crew 
of the ship Bainbridge, which was 
wrecked off Atherfield, during the gale 
of wind on the 7th and 8th November. 
Lieut. Thomas Hewett, of the Royal 
Navy, has been the principal promoter 
of this subscription, and we trust that 
his example will! be generally followed 
by his brother officers at this port, he 
being a man of science himself, and the 
inventor of the horizontal exploding 
shot and shell, lately laid before the 
Lords of the Admiralty, consequently ca- 
pable of properly appreciating the value 
of Mr. Dennett's discovery. Subscrip- 
tions received at Messrs. Grant’s bank. 
—Hants Tel. 

It may not perhaps be generally 
known, that no Naval Assistant-Sur- 
geon is eligible to pass for Surgeon 
without having completed one year’s 
active service at sea.— Hants Tel. 








On the Improvement of Youghal Har- 
bour, by Mr. J. Jones, civil engineer.— 
In the appropriation of money for pub- 
lic works, the principal consideration 
should be, to produce the greatest pos- 
sible advantage at the least possible 
expense, and cause not only temporary 
benefit to the people from the outlay of. 
capital, but also a permanent source of 
profit, from the formation of new chan- 
nels through which the efforts of the 
industrious may flow with increased 
facility. 

Aware of the intention of Govern- 
ment to forward the execution of public 
works in Ireland, and thus call the 
latent energies of the country into play, 
I presume to direct its attention toa 
suggestion for improving the Harbour 
of Youghal; an undertaking which, at 
small expenditure, would greatly con- 
duce to the advantage of the town, and 
its populous environs. In the Statisti- 
cal Survey of the County of Cork, it 
has been erroneously stated, and the 
delusion supported by interested per- 
sons, that this harbour is not only 
dangerous, but also incapable of admit- 
ting large vessels—an idea which, if it 
has not caused the commerce of the 
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town to retrograde, has at least pre- 
vented its advancement, and has ren- 
dered nugatory, as far as relates to the 
communication by steamers, the situa- 
tion i¢ enjoys of being within about 
twenty-four hours’ sail of Liverpool and 
Bristol. 

Having minutely examined the har- 
bour, in conjunction with Lieutenant 
Scudamore, R.N., and sounded and 
bored the channels, [ transmit the fol- 
lowing statement of the depth of water 
at the lowest spring-tides, both on the 
bar and channels, although I fear the 
former is too distant and extensive to 
be operated upon by any works on the 
shore, of reasonable magnitude. 

No doubt, however, exists, but, by 
buoying and dredging, it can be greatly 
improved, as there is sufficient water in 
the Eastern channel, after the first 
quarter of the tide, (or one hour and 
half of time,) to admit vessels drawing 
14 feet water. For in this harbour 
there is a great peculiarity observable 
in the tide—of rising one half of its 
height in the first quarter on the flow 
——a circumstance mentioned in Smyth's 
History of the County of Cork, and 
which my actual observation has evin- 
ced to be correct. This authentic fact 
(if generally known) should be quite 
sufficient to secure for the port a more 
favourable name than it has hitherto 
borne in the commercial world. From 
this unusual progression of the tide, per- 
sons trading to Youghal could calcu- 
late with precision the required time of 
entering, and safely stand for the 
harbour with the perfect assurance of 
finding 17 feet water in the Eastern 
channel in 1} hours after the com- 
mencement of the flood ; for, as at the 
lowest low-water mark, there is 9 feet 
water there, and the tide rises on this 
coast 16 feet, the half of its height is 
consequently 8 feet, which added to 9, 
makes the 17 feet water alluded to. 

The bar of this harbour is very ex- 
tensive, and principally composed of 
honeycomb rocks, running from East 
to West across the mouth, and leaving 
a distinct channel at either side between 
it and the headlands. The first thing, 
therefore, I should recommend would 
be, simply buoying the channels and 
marking the rock of the bar, which in 
its present state, is most dangerous to 
those unacquainted with the port. 
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That this project would invigorate 
the resources of Youghal, and its ex- 
tensive vicinities, and prove an incen- 
tive to exertion, and consequently en- 
creased wealth, does not adimit of a 
doubt. Steamers would soon find it 
profitable to ply to this harbour—by 
which means a sure market would be 
secured for the goods of the farmer, and 
individual riches become the basis of 
national wealth. 

Were this proposed improvement to 
depreciate the trade of any adjacent 
place on the sea-coast, it might appear 
invidious thus to elevate one part of 
the country at the expense of another; 
but all such apprehensions are ground- 
less: for it is a maxim in political eco- 
nomy, that new resources arise in pro- 
portion to the new vents for their trans- 
mission, and increased demands are 
met by increased produce. 

Another permanent benefit to the 
entire South of Ireland, almost certain 
to emanate from the improvement of 
Youghal harbour, would be the open- 
ing, by means of an already projected 
rail-road, the valley of the river Black- 
water. The objects of the following 
prospectus, which I here subjoin, have 
already engaged the serious attention 
of the gentlemen of the county. 

It is proposed to open the fine valley 
of the river Blackwater which arises 
in the vicinity of the Lakes of Killarney, 
and, after running seventy miles, dis- 
charges itself into the Youghal Bay 
in the Irish channel, within twenty- 
four hours’ sail of Bristol and Liverpool. 
This valley is without any impediment 
to either a canal navagation or rail 
road. 

On the banks of this river, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the valley,there are 
twenty-six towns of consideration,in their 
size and the number of their inhabitanis 
viz: Youghal, Lismore, Cappoquin, 
Tallow, Fermoy, Mallow, &c. &c. The 
western part, which includes some of 
the principal towns along the line, is 
within fifteen days’ sail of the best mar- 
kets of America. 

The upper part of the valley is a 
large coal tield—the lower part is the 
finest lime-stone corn district in Ire- 
land. Besides possessing inexhausti- 
ble collieries, lime-stune quarries, good 
land, and cheap labour, the country 

wo, 1 1.-—voL, 11. 
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is well supplied with wool, flax, and 
other raw materials for manufacture, 
excellent potter’s clay, brick, and fine 
clay, and has the advantage of combin- 
ing steam and water power on the most 
moderate terms, and requires only a 
facility for combining its resources, and 
suitable situations, to have them imme- 
diately turned to profitable account. 

To etfect these purposes, as well as 
to give employment to the neglected 
poor in the centre of the great forfeited 
country between the Blackwater and 
the Shannon to the amount of one mil- 
lion acres, now belonging to the Crown, 
the Church, the University of Dublin, 
and the Lords Cork, Egmont, Arden, 
&c. and other English absentees, the 
Parliaments of Ireland made large grants, 
as will be seen by references to the Acts 
of 33d Geo. IT. Vol. vii., stat. G19; Ist. 
Geo. III. Vol. vii; 799. for an instant 
navigation through the valley of the 
Blackwater, from the sea to the Collier- 
ies of Dromage and Dysart, situate 
above Mallow, on the confines of Cork, 
Kerry, and Limerick, and in the centre 
of the above estates. 

The colleries named in these acts of 
Parliament contain fitteen beds of coal 
and culm from two to twenty feet thick, 
running parallel through there estates 
for three miles; and if acircle of twenty 
miles’ diameter be drawn round them, 
it will contain 201,062 Irish acres, 
having all the above advantages already 
stated. 

It is thus that agriculture and 
manufactures, the two great resources 
of wealth, may be made to promote and 
assist each other; and the result of 
affording a fair support to the extensive 
capabilities of this district would be, that 
its steam and water power, its collieries, 
limestone quarries, its potteries, and 
cheap labour, would become the means 
of constant profitable agricultural, min- 
ing, and manufacturing employment to 
an immense population, and of perma- 
nent and increasing national wealth. 

Reverting again to Youghal harbour, 
a subject the reader may imagine me to 
have overlooked by the foregoing digres- 
sion, which in reality, however, ts inti- 
mately associated with it, I deem it but 
judicious to produce documents con- 
ducing to unveil the errors of former 
Opinions respecting this harbour, or 
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elucidating advantages it possesses,which 
have been hitherto completely unno- 
ticed. To instance the poor opinion, 
inaccurately formed, of Youghal har- 
bour, [I shall adduce the following 
circumstance, coming to my knowledge 
as inspecting engineer of the bridge 
now nearly completed in the place :— 
When this extensive bridge was com- 
menced, the contractors were desirous 
to have the vessels conveying timber 
insured ; but, on application at Lloyd's 
in London, they found that many of 
the brokers would not on any account 
effect an assurance; and the few that 
would, required so large a premium, as 
induced the contractors to forego their 
intention. The sole reason alleged 
for this hesitation in effecting the 
insurance was, the dangerous nature of 
the harbour. The wost convincing 
argument that can be offered against 
this prejudice, is the tact, that, for years, 
no vessels have been lost in this port, 
and but few instances are upon record 
of such casualties taking place there. 

The list [subjoined in appendix] of 
vessels drawing twelve feet water and 
upwards, that have entered into Yough- 
al since January last, will prove the 
utter incorrectness of Reid’s Coaster's 
Guide, which states no vessels draw- 
ing more than twelve feet can enter 
the harbour, and that only at highest 
spring tides. Reid also mentions that 
the bar runs South, and completely 
across the mouth of the harbour. This 
is quite erroneous—it runs nearly East 
and West, and there are two channels, 
the eastern one having always six feet 
more water than is on the bar, and 
capable of being kept at least three 
feet deeper by occasionally dredging 
the sandy bed which at present is ac- 
cumulated there. 

Since such material advantages con- 
nected with Youghal harbour have 
been hitherto overlooked, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that it possesses 
others yet undiscovered, which the 


friendly light of improvement will 
render apparent. The new bridge of 
Youghal, which will shorten the com- 
munication between that town and 
Waterford sixteen miles, is a work 
which cannot but materially benefit the 
place; but how considerably would 
those advantages be augmented, were 
the port rendered so secure as to in- 
duce the influx of marine intercourse. 
The Light-house, which it is contem- 
plated to erect on Cable Island, howe 
ever ultimately conducive it must be, 
the harbour of Youghal would not, I 
feel confident, prove of near so much 
service, were the improvement of the 
harbour neglected, and no measures 
adopted to effect such a desirable object. 

I imagine sufficient circumstances are 
now detailed, to make the situation of 
this harbour a subject worthy the con- 
sideration of that committee to which 
Government has consigned the appro- 
priation of the money designed to be 
laid out in Ireland on works most 
likely to entail lasting benefit to that 
country. 

JoHN JONES, 
Civil Engineer. 








LIST OF VESSELS. 
pe ee, — 
‘ = 
Where _ be- w Ef 
Names. longing. S as 
~ & font 
3 
Brilliant lYoushal 145,12 feet 
Diligence | Milford 12112 
Caroline I}fracombe 131/13 
Happy Return | Dartmouth 128112 
Canarus | Nantz 15113 
Castor Workington 200 13% 
Aaron Swansea 124/13 
Cabinet Waterford 161113 
New Blessing |Swansca 138/13 
Friends Bideford 127,12 
Zorilda Cork 14) 12 
Samson Milford 150113 
Finley Scarboro’ 210113 
Down Castle = |Scarboro' Mo'14 
The Anne Scarboro' 233.13 
John Campbell |Cork B49 )15 
Mars Milford 135113 
St. Andrew Kirkcudbright | 135113 
Hibernia Kinsale 12/12 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


ProMuTIons, 
Captains—T. Dickinson, (v.) J. Marshall. 
Commanders—J. J. Aen, R.C. Curry. 
Lieutenants—J. J. Eliman; A. Goldie; Hon. 
A. W. Monckton; G. Rose; J. L. R. Stoll. 


Surgeons—R. H. Brown; J. W. Johnston, 


M.D. 


Purser—J. F. Collines. 
Roya. MARINES.—Caplain—G. B. Puddi- 


combe. First Licut.—E. Rea. 


NAUTICAL NISCELLANY—-NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Vice- Admiral Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. 
has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Nurth American and West India station. 





AvBAN, St. V.—Lieul. A. Kennedy. — « 

BRITANNIA, 120— Assist. Surgeon W. F. 
Clark. 

Catypso Packet—Assist. Surg. R. M‘Lean. 

Castor, 36—Licut. M. P. Brownrigg. 

CuiILpers, 18—Lieuwt. W. Houston. 

Comes, 18—Licut. C.J. F. Campbell. 

Cruizer, 18—Lieuts. J. J. M‘Donnel, J. 
Borouzhs. 

Curacoa, 26—Lieut. J. Loring. 

Coast Guanp—Com. E. Handtield; Lieuts. 
T. Edwin, A. Kortright. 

Davuip, 46—Capt. S. Roberts; Lieut. C. E. 
Powys. Afar. Ist Lient. E. Bathurst; 2d Lieut. 
J. P.N. F. Claperton; Mid. R. Curtis. 

FinEBRAND, St. V.—Purser W. Thompson ; 
Surg. Sir J. S. Anderson, Kt. 

FinErcy, St. V.—Purser J. Collina; Assist. 
Surgeon J. H. Jones. 

HasLarm HospitaL—Assistant-Surgeon G. 
Moore. 

HyactntnH, 18—Purser J. Snow. 

Ists, 50—Licuts. J. Pike, A. F. Goldie; 
Mid. J. Miller; 2d Master A. M. Parsons; 
Master's Assist. C. Aircy. 

Lotus, Conrict Ship—Surg. H. Brock, M.D. 

MaGPIE, 4—Assistant-Surgeon G. F. Rowe. 

MAGNIFICENT, 4—Surg. R. H. Brown. 

Marrrasp, Transport—Master C. Pope. 

MacaBaR, /4—Licut. T. G. Forbes; Assist. 
Surg. T. Scott, M.D., P. Niddrie. 

MaNnGLes, Convict Ship—Surg. J. Ruther- 
ford. M.D. 

NortH Srar, 28—Captain Lord William 
Paget. 

Ro a, Transport—Licutenant W. J.Wood- 
man. 

Pecorus, 18—Master G. H. Head. 

PortLyp, Conrics Ship—Surg. C. Inches, 
M.D. 

REvENGE, 78—Assist. Surg. J. Rees. 
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RENARD, Packet—Assistant-Surgeon W. B. 
Wilks. 

KopNeEY, 92—Carpenter Mr. Martin. 

Royaist, Packel—Assistant - Surgeon J. 
Ferrier. 

Rixnaupo, Packet—Assist. Surg. A. Air. 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis. 

Sa LAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austen 
Licut. H. Parkinson, A. W. Milward; Surgeon 
G. J. Todd; Purser J. T. Duthil. 

Sawn Joser, 110—Super. Com. W. Mudge; 
Super. Lieuts, G. A. Frazer, J. Harding.— 
lst Lieut. Mar. E. Nepean. 

SERPENT, 16—Surg. W. M. M‘Cluer. 

SNAKE, 16—AMoaater J. Gule. 

SPEEDY, 8—Assist. Surg. J. 8S. Hampton. 

SPARTIATE, 76—Aast. Assist. J. W. Paul; 
Mate J. Sankey. 

SULPHUR—Surg. J. W. Johnstone, M.D. 

TALAVERA, (4—Afate J. W. Morgan. 

TaLBot, 28—Master R. Brown. 

UNDAUNTED, 46—Licut. A. Dickson, Act. 

VERNON, 50, Flag-ship of Vice-Admiral 
Sir G. Cockburn—Capt. Sir G. A. Westphall, 
Knt.; Com. J. A. Brasier; Lieuts. Hon. W. B. 
Devereux, J. S. Foreman, H. L. Maw, W. A. 
Willes; Super. Lieuts. R. A. Bradshaw, C. J. 
Campbell, Sir P. Parker, Bt.; Flag-Lieut. 
H. G. Hamilton; Master J. R. Mayne: Surg. 
A. Nisbett, M.D.; Assist. Surgs. C. H. Fuller, 
J. B. Hatton, P. Toms; Afute J. F. Starke; 
Mids. E.H. Alston, J. T. Caldwell, G. Giffard. 
Admirals Sec. T. Woodman; Chaplain J. 
Baker; Clerks Mr. Little, Mr. Jeffry. 

Victory, 104—Assist. Surg. D. F. Maxwell; 
Mid. C. O. Hayes. 

WINCHESTER, 52—Léieut. J. L. Sholl. 





RoyraL MARINES. 


CuatHamM Division.—First Licutenant— 
A. Anderson. 

PortsMouTH Diviston.—Second Lieul.— 
T. D. Forbrooke. 

PiymMoutu Diviston.—Capt.—H. J. Dela- 
combe. First Lieut.—J. Toby. Second Lieut. 
—A. H. Stevens, E. Rea. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. 









Reported to 20th December. 












FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1832, 


Reported to Mth December. 




















VESSELS. RIG. HERE BUILT, TONS.|| VESSELS. RIG. |WHERE BUILT/TONS. 
Alexander [Schooner |Scotland 70 | Hannibal Schooner | Anstruther 130 
Anne and Ca. ‘Hellas: Schooner | Waterford 209 

theriae Schooner | Bangor 81 | James Craw 
Betsey Brig Bideford 120 ‘ord Smack Rameay 51 
Betaey Schooner !Exmouth 79 | Lucretia Brig Yarmouth 133 
Brandon Schooner (Cardiff 136 | Marv Anno |Sloop Knotingly 51 
BKritavois Brig Appledore 103 | Medway Brig Sunderland 210) 
Caroline Brig Shields 285 | Pomona Smac Cowes 68 
City of Nor- Renown Barque {Sunderland 325 

wich Schooner |Loweatof 75 | Rhydeol Brig Wales 1355 
Colambas Ship Whitby 472 ' Santa Maria |Snow Yarmouth uu 
Corsair Barque§ |Whitby 265 | Sarah& Maria! Brig Waterford 181 
F-merald Schooner /Brixham 8B | Vectis Smack /Cowes 73 
Fairie Queen [Sloop Doambarton 68 '|\Water Witch |Smack | Bideford x 

reyhoand {Schooner | Yarmouthj 137 














1 Agnes Owens 
2 Ainciia tlarries 
3 Blossom Wilhams 
4 Borneo Roas 
5 Caledonia 
Stu V 

6 Ceres 
7 Ciyde Robertson 
8 David Gillmour 
g Flize 
10 Emperor : 

Alexander] Me Kinnon 
11 Faith 
12 ame 
13 Female Mearns 
14 Gleaner Cumming 
15 Tivlena Jackson 
16 Henry Walker 
17 Henry Wilson 
18 Hero Kayland 
19 Howick —_— 
#0 [hbetsons Middleton 
OL Iphivenia Sinclair 
Co Jeremiah Binney 
23 Ning George|Whitung- 

Packet 
°4 Latona Grilles 
2% Lowther —— 
“6 Lyons Saletaaateimmend 
“7 Malta Wiltiaus 
23 Mary MEOneen 
29 Mary Of Winuear- 
dine 

30 Neptnne Haves 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S Lists, 1832. 
Continued from poge 558 of Vol. I. 


VESSELS 
NAMES. 


MASTERS 
NAMES. 


‘ 














WHERE 
FROM. 


Newry 
Cork 
Newry 


Hall 





Belfast 


Hasungs 


Quehee 


'Neweastle 


Me Alpine |Ballyraine 





Newhivgin 
Northumher 


Oldham 


land|Carneby 
Tohnsop 








Qnebec 
Shields 
Shiclds 
Conway 
Videtord 
Narva 
Archangel 
StJohuaN 
Leith 


ham Shields 


Workiogtna 


Yarmouth 
Liverpool 
Miramichi 





—— 








Sunderlapd|— 


Svaton Sl). 
Whaler 
Seville 
Nostva 
Shieids 


neknown 
Aberdeen 


—) Dartrnonuth 


Miramichi 
Glassow 


——|Lonudoa 








—_—_ 


34 Olive Branch] Peters 
30 Providence |livans 
3o Resolunon  [Carlinge 
37) Rival Wallace 
| ahs Ship Naine 
3Y Sisters Patterson 
40 Scuapdragon 
41 Sultan Sandersou 
i 42 Superb Dorapsey 
| #5 Susan& Mary| Fairweathr,| Bilbao 
+4 Swiss ——-—- 
$5 Thompson Langley 
4) UEwoBrothere 
47 Unton VinHena 
43 Unity Ramsay 





WHERE WHERE Wie 
TO. WRECKED. 
London Padstow 
Newport 'C. Wales lL] N , 
Lroon Avr 29 Nov /6uu0 
Mozam. chan 22 July j}6su2 
(roole (roo’e R, 23 Nov |6798 


‘Ott Oxtend 


9 Dec. Jou 
Demerara IMaiueu rocks 


21 Nov.J6709 








== st. Lawrence 7 Nov. jose 

aa Hood's i Dec. j6300 

oay 

Dublin Arklow B. 22 Nov. /67°R 
Exeter North Sea 3 Dee. | osor 
Glasgow  |Dimaff Hd. [3 Dee. | tol 
——_—— J lantley Foot] Dec. | kial 
Cork AON 34 W 82 Now [ogg 
~————- OF Hamb.H. 28 Nov. losin 
New York (|[. Jura 3 Dee. 16a 5 
Sunderland! Peterhead £0 Nov. 6000 
Miramichi ;axsdalen ThJ/$ Oct. [67u8 





London CMY Narva 4 Nov. [674 
London OY Berven [2 Nov. [odo 
Newry Holy Head [3 Dee. (6uol 
ristol Maryport 4 Dec. {osul 
— Nov. [6800 

16 Nov.jo799 

Selhy Dudgeon ——- — 5802 
Bo Avres |M. Video 12 Sept.[ogo3 
Wexford Wexford 22 Nov. [07 a8 


a 983 N ov./Guu3 
————--—-—— Off Shields [4 Dec, (6801 
-————— Corton Snd, (20 Nov Jotay 
—Off Ehuntiey (17 Nov.jo7ye 

Feot 


———— jl, Ornsey 











London Whiting S. 29 Nov A790 
Reported |Wailace I. Jnnehuen 
London Nr Youlowne C8 Nov.jo7 20 
Nevin OF Holy Hd. 24 Nov.je7 us 
Lynn 'Donbrfal Dec. jocol 
—_————_ Galway $ Dee. posol 
vow EL Ml 1 ee. fosos 


Newcastle Off Lroup TE..28 Nov.pouid 
‘Of Dartine (3 Dee. [680 
New York ,G St. Lawr. [26 Sept./egoo 
sligo OFT Slico 6 Navfozua 
London ‘Off b. Wiehe 125 Nov.[5798 

i ————. 646 Nov. lagu 

pelielm 27 Novwdo6ol 
Ist. Peterahery | Nor. [5893 
/Peotid. Sker.j/14 Nov [579g 


| | 

















— 





Ships’ Stores.—It may be necessary at 
this period to remind those who may 
be engaged in fitting out vessels for the 
Greenland and Davis’ Straits fisheries, 
that, by a recent order in council, con- 
siderable relaxations 
regard to stores allowed for ships’ use. 
The following information connected 
with this subject may be useful. 
se) with torty men on board can take 
from bond :—If going to Greenland, of 


coftee or cocva, 67 5lbs. 


were made 


A ves- 


Straits, 900Ibs. 


135 galls. to 180 galls. 


in 


prunes, 27s. 6d. per cwt. 


If to Davis’ 


lasses, 900Ibs. to 1,200I!bs. 
Of fruit, as al- 
monds, currants, dates, figs, prunes, or 
raisins, 2,040lbs. to 2,720Ibs. 
on the articles enumerated 
coffee, 6d. per pound; cocoa, 4d. per 
pound; sugar, 24s. per cwt.; wine, ds. Gd. 
per gallon; currants, 14s. per ewt.; 
The saving is 
easily calculated.— Tyne Mercury. 





PARTICULARS. 





29 Nov.'ttOO7 Most saved. 
11 Nov.j67¥8 Crew saved. 


Crew saved. 
. 
Crew saved. 


Crew, Xc. sd 
Said to be, 
Crew saved. 
C. Se Aun 
Crew saved. 


Crew saved. 
Ene. crew «d,, 
Total, by fire.| 
‘nd. crew sd. 
Abandoned. 
Abandoned 
Crew saved, 
Crew saved, 
Crew saved. 
Crew saved, 
Crew, 8 saved 
Stranded. 
On shore. | 


Abandoned. 
Ruan down, cw 
saved; 
Steamer. 
Crew saved. 
On the bar. 
Of Inverness. 


Fnd. crew ed. 


Crew saved. 


Crow saved. 
Cw kd.byv nat: 
Crew saved, 
Crew saved. 
3 saved. 

AV Tost, 
‘Timber laden, 


Crew saved, 


Crew saved. 
On shore, 

Run foul of. | 
Run d. ew.ad.: 
On ahore. | 


Doubefol. 
Of Berwick, 
crew saved. 


Of raw sugar or mo- 


Of wine 


The duty 
is:—On 
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VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &C. 






























































| VESSELS’ MASTERS | WHERE WHERE WHERE ole cins 
| NAMES. NAMES. FRoM. To. DETAINED. el EAREICUESRE: 
( es | ES ee eS | 
| stent Tuscan ‘Falmouth |Figuera Ih isbon 24 Nov./¢#00 Dismaated. 
boulby ‘Whiiby Scarborough 21 Nov.io7y7 lo barbour. 
Cursepside Pearson Petersburg | Loodon Hlolin sonud ‘21 Nov.lo797 
Ev terpriae Cadiz london Ramsgate = |2 Dec. josuo Damaged. 
em — —— Liverpool | Wemerara —_— 
‘(rem ———_———— [Laverpool |Newfounld Liverpool 21 Nov [6797 
George Cornforth ‘Petersburg | London 7 Nov. [6747 Been aground 
ov. Doaglas ——_—___——_ jHelvoet StJohnaNB Cork 18 Nov.o77 
Tope — ~—————.. Nr Liverpool] 4 lec. oso On shore. 
Hope Gallen London Petersburg Copenhageua 27 Nov. ovat Damaged. 
Mary Hlouston =| Quebec Cork [Quebec ‘Sept. mw Keen agronad 
Mary Aon Sedley —_———__-—— | ——————- Miramichi 17 Nov.'owol On the bar. 
Nuvaring Cragys Liverpool |New York Crookvaa '10 Nov [0708 Leaky damag 
(Phenix Mahono jCaleutta London ‘Penang 7 July {osou Damaged. 
jt bes. .Richardson pecs — ‘Scarborough 20 Nov./6797 On shure. 
VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 
VESSELS’ MASTERS’) WHERE WHERE WHERE 
NAMES. NAMES. FROM. Tou. Spoken; | ES) FARTICUEARS: 
Addiogham ‘London Bengal Wn N F 12 July 6797 
[Ano London Trinidad 26 N 21 W'S Nov, 16799 
(Canada Liverpool |New York 48 N 40 W [30 Nov, Gos By the Eagle 
‘Cook ~ Bristol Mauritins 45 31 20 Oct. 6803 By Mary-Ann 
Fath lisboa Newfounld 46 N ® W 2 Nov. (6797 
Fame ‘Poole Newfouuld 49 \ 38W  '6 Oct. '6797 
i Johns Dundee ——— 406 N 55 W 17 Oct. 6797 
Journ | London Montreal 49 N 560 WW 184 Oct. 6799 
Julia ‘Poole Newfounld 49 N 35 W Oct. 6797 
‘Lady Ana --—————' Liverpool |Philadelphii@ N 45 W [3 Nov. 6707 
Mary Aon Hornblow London Madras 108 31 W 13 Oct, 6798 
\Mary Catherine Liverpool |New York 453 N 33W (25 Nov. 6tu3 By the Bristol 
Mercury ‘Poole Newfounld 48 N 44.W [5 Nov. O77 
New England Liverpool {Charleston 23 N64 W  i7 Nov, 6808 
Patriot hing Liverpool {Ren yal LISME 25 June Gl i 
Phoouix | Bilbao Newfounld 46 N 10W = [5 Dec. 6403 By Reindeer 
Jainhbow ‘Cette Rio Janeiro? N 23 W 14 Oct. 6803 
| Robert Bristol Newfounld 47 N 19 W 20 Nov. 6601 By Hebe 
Rosebill —_— Sten ewe 43N52W YOUct. O78 
Roval Saxon Liverpool |Savana_ N1ADW 31 Oct. 6797 
Solway Pavetor London Manilla 208 37 B 26 Aug. 6804 
Viryinia ifarris Liverpool |New York 43. N 45 W 1 Nov. 6797 
York Sprattly ‘Plymouth TV, D. Land 4 N 23 W 15 Oct. : 43 


The celebrated blind traveller, Hol- 
man, has returned to this country, after 
an absence of five years, during which 
time he has circumnavigated the globe, 
and travelled on the continents of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia, and 
through the islands of Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and Van Diemen’s Land. He has also 
visited China, besides the tslands of 
Madeira, Teneriffe. St. Jago, Fernando 
Po, Ascension, Madagascar, and a great 
many other remarkable places. The 
account of his travels, the publication of 
which we may of course anticipate, will, 
no donbt, be sought after with consi- 
dcrable interest and anxiety; but, for 


our own parts, we should be led to refer 
to them more for the sake of curiosity 
than with any view of receiving that 
instruction which we should expect from 
the publication of authentic information, 
by one who is in possession of all his 
senses. We use the word authentic, 
because Mr. Holman speaks merely 
from hearsay, and which is, at the best, 
but secondary evidence, and such as is 
never received when more direct evi- 
dence can be had. We by no means 
make this remark in disparagement of 
Mr. Holman’s qualifications; on the 
contrary, we consider them of an ex- 
traordinary kind; and when we reflect 


o4 


on the disadvantages and difficulties to 
which his loss of sight must have sub- 
jected him, in the prosecution of his 
inquiries, we appreciate the more the 
perseverance and assiduity necessary to 
compensate for so material a depriva- 
tion, and admire the talent and acute- 
ness of observation which that gentle- 
man is known to possess. But it is 
certainly a curious, and, we should say, 
a mistaken pursuit, for a blind man to 
turn traveller. A man, born without 
fingers, may learn to play the fiddle 
with his toes; but while we admire the 
talent which he may exhibit, and the 


NAUTICAL MISCELLANY——ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


comparative degree of proficiency which 
he may have acquired, we should at the 
same time wonder very much at the 
want of judgment which allowed him to 
turn fiddler, for which nature had so 
ill suited him. The application of this 
familiar illustration to the case of Mr. 
Holman is too apparent to render it 
necessary we should point it out.— 
Portsmouth Her. 





The Hastings, 74, at Chatham, and 
Russell, 74, at Sheerness, are ordered 


to be got ready for commissioning.— 
Hants Tel. 





ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


ADMIRALTY ORDERS, &c. 


(Circular, No. 83.) 
Admiralty, 23d October, 1832. 


‘¢The Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty having caused a revision to be made of 
the prices at which Slop Clothing is issued to 
the Crews of His Majesty’s ships, and having 
in consequence determined that an alteration 
shall take place in the prices at which such 
Clothing shall be issued in future, you are 
immediately, on the receipt of this Order, 
which is to be noted in the Log Book, to 
cause a Survey to be held before any further 
issues are made, upon the articles of Slop 
Clothing remaining in charge of the Purser, 
for the purpose of showing the quantity and 
value thereof, the Purser taking care to credit 
or charge himself in his Slop Account with 
the difference in value between the old and 
new prices; and Slops are thenceforward to 
be issued at the prices fixed in the scale on 
the other side hereof. 

“A Copy of the Report of Survey of re- 
maining Slops is to be sent to the Comptroller 
of the Victualling. 

‘* By Command of their Lordships, 
‘*GEORGE ELLIorT. 
“To all Captains, Commanders, Commanding 

Officers and Pursers of His Majesty’s Ships 

and Vessels.” 





LIST OF SLOP CLOTHING, 


And of the Prices at which the Articles are 
respectively to be issued. 





8. ad. 
Jackets, No.l. Aand B- 25 0 each. 
Blue Jackets, No.2. - - - 10 Oceach. 
Cloth |) Trowsers, No.1}. AandB 15) 6 perp. 
Trowsers, No.2. - - - 6 Operp. 
Trowsers - - - - - 2 Gperp. 
Duck {is the piece - - - 0 10 pery. 
Frocks - - - - - - 2 6cach. 
Flan- § Waistcoats - - - - - 2 6cach. 
nel Drawers - - - - - 2 Operp. 
White knitted Jackets - 5 9 ach. 
Blue knitted Jackets + 6 Qeach. 
Worst-} Knitted Drawers - - 4 6perp. 
ed Stockings - - + - - 2 3perp. 
Mits- - - - - - - 0 Sperp. 
Caps- - - - - - - -F 9 cach. 


Blankets - - - - = 2 6 each. 
Shirts - - - += + + 2 6each. 
Black Silk Handkerchiefs 2. 6 each. 
Hats- - - - - = += 4 O each. 
Caps for Boats’ Crews - 2 Oceach. 
Shoes - - + - + - 4 6perp. 
Flush- (Jackets - - - - = = 14 6 each. 
ing Trowsers - - - - - @% Sperp. 
Marks ( 
of Dis- } First Class - - - - - 3 Geach. 
line- ace Class - - - - 2 3cach. 
tion 
Blue Cloth Jackets - - 7 6 each. 
Blue Cloth Trowsers - 5 3perp. 
Duck Trowsers - - - 2 3Sperp. 
Duck Frocks - - - - 2 3 each. 
Flannel Waistcoats - - 1 10 each. 
Boys ) Flannel Drawers - - - 1° 9perp. 
Siups ) Worsted White knitted 
Jackets - - - - 3 Geach. 
Stockings - += - - © 1 Operp. 
Shirts - - - + - - 2 Qeach. 
Hats - - = += - + 8 Oeach. 
Soes - - - - - = - 3 Sperp. 
Hair Beds - - - - - 11) 6 each. 





(Circular, No. 84.) 


‘““ By the Commissioners for Executing the 
Otlice of Lord High Adiniral of the King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


‘Whereas we think fit that Chocolate, 
which we have directed to be prepared, shall 
be used in His Majesty's Ships and Vesscls 
under your command, in leu of Cocoa, we do 
hereby desire and direct, with reference to 
the Scheme of Victualling established by His 
Majesty's Regulations for His Service at Sea, 
that the said Chocolate shall be issued to the 
several Ships’ Companies under your com- 
mand in the same quantities as Cocoa is at 
present issucd, 


‘‘Given under our hands the 29th Oct. 1832, 


“T. M. Harpy, 
“§.J. Brooke PECHELL. 
‘¢ By Command of their Lordships, 
‘GEorRGE ELLIOT. 
‘¢ To all Captains, Commanders, Commanding 
Officers and Pursers of His Najesty’s Ships 
and Vessels.” 


to) 
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The “ Chest at Chatham,” is  re- 
opened, and the deduction of six-pence 
per month from the wages of seamen in 
the various branches of His Majesty’s 
cervice. practice recently discontinued, 
has beer revived.— Ports. Her. 

From the superior sailing qualities 
of the Fair Rosamond, (lately a com- 
panion of the famed Black Joke, on the 
coast of Africa,) it is at length decided 
to repair her.— Ports. Her. 


The vessel employed at the Bell Rock 
as a floating light, in 1807—11, when 
removed, was found to have her bottom 
covered with muscles three inches and a 
half in length, and upwards of one inch 
in breadth, though she had been afloat 
only three years and seven months. 
Previous to being moored she was com- 
pletely caulked and_ pitched.— Ports. 
Herald. 





MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


AMPHITRITE—Lieut. Cooley, Portsmouth. 

ARAB—Sth Oct. arrived at Cape of Good Hope, 
on way to Ceylon. 

DiLtigence—Portsmouth. 

Horre—Lieut. Ryder, Plymouth. 


Births. 

On board H.M.S. Prince, lately, the lady of 
Captain James Lillicrap, commanding H.M. 
ships and vessels in Ordinary, of her twelfth 
child. 

At Lucton, Dalkeith, on the 5th Dec. the 
wife of Captain Robert Tait, of H.M.S. Spar- 
tiate, of a son. 

At Ryde, on the 4th Dec. the lady of Capt. 
C. Lock, R.N., of a Son. 


PRarriages. 


Lately, at Portsmouth, Mr. Joseph Beech, 
Boatswain of his Majesty's Customs Quay at 
this port, to Miss Ann Brady, of Havant. 

Lately, at Titchfield, John Greenish, Esq. 
Surgeon, ef the Royal George yacht, to Miss 
Anna Morris, daughter of Morris, Esq. 
of Stubbington, in this county. 








Deaths. 


On 2d Dec., at Nettlecombe Parsonage, 
aged 47, the Rey. Philip Panter, M.A.; for 
sixteen years a most active and pious Chap- 
lain in the Royal Navy. 

Captain G. F. Lyon, the celebrated traveller, 
died in October last, on board H.M. packet 
Emulous, on his way to England. 

On the 12th October last, at Napoli, aged 
31, Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur, Assist.-Surgeon 
of his Majesty's ship St. Vincent, only son of 
Mrs. M‘Arthur of King-street, Gosport. 

At Cardigan, South Wales, in the 41st year 
of his age, Lieutenant Charles Davis, R.N. 

Lately, at his residence, Torpoint, Lieut. 
James Nash, R.N., son of the late Captain 
James Nash, aged 34. 

At Fratton, on the 4th Dec., Lieut. Abraham 
Hughes, R.N. (1802.) 

Lately, on board H.M.S. Hyacinth, when 
in the Gulph of Mexico, Mr. W. J. Atrill, 
Purser of that ship. 


Maittanp—Licut. Saunders, Deptford. 
MARSHAL BENNET— Woolwich. 
Numa—Lieut. W. J. Woodman, Deptford. 
OnesTEs—Lieut. Garrett, Deptford. 
Princk REGENT—Portsmouth. 


On the 27th Nov., at Greenwich, in the 
60th year of his age, Matthew Salmon Kent, 
Esq., late Surgeon of his Majesty’s Dock-yard 
at Deptford. 

Lately, at Dover, aged 70, Captain John 
Hatley, R.N., the last survivor of the com- 
panions of our illustrious circumnavigator, 
Captain Cooke. 

A few days since, at Kingstown, Dublin, 
Commander Terence O'Neil, R.N. ( 1800.) 

At Deal, Lieut. Wm. Syfret. aged 48. 

Lately, aged 29, in Marlborouczh-row, Port- 
sea, Mr. George Courtney. This promising 
young man was educated at the School of 
Naval Architecture, but was removed out of 
his immediate profession, and appointed su- 
perintendent of steam machinery by the pre- 
sent Naval Administration. His death was 
occasioned by a violent cold caught in the 
execution of his duty. To a mind of more 
than ordinary intelligence, was combined a 
disposition of benevolence which gained him 
the esteem of all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. In him his afflicted family 
have lost an endeared relative, his associates 
asincere friend, and the public a valuable 
servant. 

Vice-Admira]l Sir Edward Griffith Colpoys, 
K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American station, died at Bermuda on the 
9th Noy. of general debility and a broken 
constitution. He selected a particular spot 
in one of the islands, called Ireland Isle, in 
which he wished his remains to be interred. 
His son, Commander Henry G. Colpoys, late 
of the Sparrowhawk, was on shore with him 
when he died. He was a native of Ireland, 
and in the 66th year of his age. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood, K.C.B. 
—This highly distinguished officer died of 
scarlet fever, on the 2Ist of December, at 
Ballyhcdy House, the seat of his brother, 
Lord Dufferin and Clanboyne, in the county 
of Down. He was in his 62d year, and was 
the fifth son of Sir John Blackwood, Bart. 
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Note.—All Bearings are Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


11. SuHoat tn true British CHanne., South-East of the Isle of 
Wight. ‘Least water yet found, 7 fathoms. 


Tuat a shoal of seven fathoms should be recently discovered in 
a part of the British channel so much frequented as that, only a 
few miles from the Isle of Wight, is a satisfactory proof, were it 
required, of the justness of our motto, that ‘ there are no charts 
of any part of the world so perfect, nor any directions so com- 
plete, as not to afford frequent occasion for revision and amend- 
ment.” The following are the particulars of it, that have been 
communicated by Captain E. J. Atkinson, R.N., by whom it was 
discovered. 

In the early part of November last, Captain Atkinson had taken 
a pleasure-boat out of Cowes for a cruise, and, being nearly 
becalmed, put his fishing-lines out. He was surprised on finding 
the water shoaler than he expected, being then well out from the 
land, where the general depth is about 30 fathoms. On gathering 
in his line, he found that he was on a bank of seven fathoms, but 
was soon drifted from it by the tide, and found that the water 
deepened rapidly. 

The marks and bearings from the bank were, “the Needles 
Light-house just open of St. Catherine’s Point, the latter distant 
25 miles ; and the Ower’s Light-vessel, N.E. 4N., about 20 miles.” 
It therefore, lies very nearly on the meridian of Selsea Bill, distant 
from it 23 miles. 

A shoal was reported in this situation a short time -ago, which 
we believe to have been no other than the present, and it was 
searched for without success. As it is very possible that there 
may be less water on it than seven fathoms, we caution vessels to 
avoid making free with it. 

No. 12.—VOL. I. H 
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12. Canary Istanps. Sunken Rock, in the Channel, between 
the Islands of Tencriffe and Canary. Least water, 12 feet. 


The pilots of Tencriffe assert, that a rock with only 12 feet 
water on it lies W.N.W., distant 24 leagues from Point Aldea of 
the Grand Canary Island, but can give no marks for it. They 
also state, that the sea breaks on it in bad weather. 

As no such rock appears on the charts, we shall be thankful to 
any of our readers for information respecting it. 


13. Dancerous Rock, in the Gulf of Napoli di Romania. 
Least water on it, 12 feet. 


We extract the following from the remarks of Captain the Hon. 
R. S. Dundas, of H.M.S. Belvidera in the Mediterranean. 


‘Several sunken rocks are now known to exist in different places, which are 
not noticed in any of the charts, One of these, with only 12 feet water on it 
and 25 fathoms close to it, was discovered a few days before our arrival at 
Napoli, by the boats of IT.M.S, Madagascar, then lying in the little harbour of 
Drepano. The situation of it is between the three islands called Tolon, Platea, 
and Hypsile or Devil's Island; and it les in a S.E. direction from Tolon 
Island. It does not appear to be much in the way of ships sailing up the 
gulf of Napoli; but, with a beating wind, a ship standing close in near these 
islands might strike upon it. 

‘< In this case, it should be remembered, that the bluff land lying N.W. of 
Tolon island, kept open of the S.W. point of that island, will lead clear out- 
side of it. And that— 

‘The low point of the main land inside, and opposite Spezzia, kept open 
one degree to the S.W. of the western angle of Devil’s Island, will lead directly 
upon it. Therefore, the same low point kept well open to the S.W. of the 
Devil’s Island, will lead clear of it. 

“These marks would be sufficient to guide a stranger in sailing up the gulf 
to Napoli, but not in entering between the islands. This is the only known 
danger any where in the gulf.” 


14, Snoat in tHe Catrreat, South-East of Lessoe. Least 
water yet found, 18 feet. 


On April 25th, 1832, an English brig, the Sultan, Captain R. W. 
Peacock, touched in 14 feet of water in the Cattegat, between 
Lessoe and Anholt. As the vessel’s place, by the dead-reckoning, 
reduced from the bearings of the evening before, as well as from 
those of the next noon, was not near any shoal by the chart, a 
surveying-vessel was immediately sent by that active and 
zealous hydrographer, Captain Zahrtmann, to determine the true 
position of the bank. After a ten days’ search, the least depth 
found on it was 18 feet Danish, (about 184 English,) and it proved 
to be a small bank in lat. 57° 4’N. and long. 11° 26’ W. of 
Greenwich. It is still very probable that less water may be 
found thereabout, as in the old chart of the Catteyat, by Professor 
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Lous, and very nearly in the same position, such a knowl is laid 
down, said to have upon its shoalest part a depth of only 10 feet 
water. 


15. Harpour or FREDERICKSHAVEN. Communicated by Captain 
Zahrtmann, Royal Danish Navy. 


The piers forming this capacious harbour are now finished. 
The harbour affords shelter to ships drawing 13 or 14 feet water, 
and is furnished with every thing which a ship may require. On 
the southern pier-head, in lat. 57° 26’ N. and long. 10° 33’ E. of 
Greenwich, a Light-house has been erected, which exhibits a sta- 
tionary harbour-light all night, 23 feet above the level of the 
water. 

Ships may run close to the S.E. point of the island of Heirshol- 
men, where pilots are established, who come out on a given signal, 
and will conduct ships either to the coast and harbour of Frede- 
rickshaven, or through the channel of Lessoe, between that island 
and Jutland. This track is pursued by ships bound through the 
Belts into the Baltic, and it may, under many circumstances, 
prove the most favourable track also for ships bound to the Sound, 
as the S.W. winds are the most prevailing, and as the whole 
western side of the Cattegat is a sandy flat, with only from five to 
nine fathoms water, affording good anchorage in every part. 


16. Position of Care FarewFLx, Coast of Greenland. Com- 
municated by Captain Zahrimann, Royal Danish Navy. 


During his last stay in South Greenland, Captain Graah had an 
opportunity of determining the longitudes of the two southernmost 
Danish establishments, Julianeshaale and Nennortalic, with great 
precision, by means of occultations of fixed stars, compared with 
observations made at the Observatory at Altona. As those obser- 
vations gave the difference in longitude only 2” different from the 
geodetical survey, the result of this can, in that part of the coast, 
be confidently relied on, and, according to it, the position of Cape 
Farewell is 

Lat. 59° 49° 12” N, 
Long.43 53 40 W. of Greenwich. 

Cape Christian, another promontory situated on the same 
island, was visited by Captain Graah himself, and its position 
found to be 

Lat. 59° 49' 30” N. 
Long.44 5 0 W. 

When due care is taken not to confound those two Capes on 
the same remarkable headland, their position is now so well deter- 
mined, that they may serve navigators with the means of correcting 
the rates of their chronometers. 
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17. THe Doro Passace, Mediterranean. 


The following is an extract from the remarks of Captain the 
Hon. R. S. Dundas, of H.M.S. Belvidera, in the Mediterranean : 


‘© In the Book of Directions, published by Purdy, and furnished by the 
Admiralty for the use of King’s ships, it is stated, that two rocks called the ‘Old 
Men’ exist in this passage, on which ships are annually wrecked. This is 
certainly a mistake, as the channel is well known to be clear and bold.” 


18. Srratonisi Istanps. Mediterranean. Sunken Rock near 
them. 


There is a cluster of small rocky islands called Stratonisi, 
between Spezzia and Hydra, that are not very correctly laid down 
in the charts; for the largest of these, which is the easternmost, 1s 
entirely omitted. 

A mile and a half to the eastward of this large island, there is a 
sunken rock, which must be carefully avoided. Having passed 
this, a vessel will meet with no other danger on the coast of Hydra, 
which is rocky, high, and bold. 


19. CURRENTS IN THE West INDIES. 


A BoTTLE paper, of which the following is a copy, has been sent home by 
Colonel Cockburn, Governor of Belize. 

H.M.S. Chanticleer, 23d February, 1831. In lat. 15° 28’ 59” N. long. 
76° 2° 45” W. At noon this paper was thrown overboard, with a view of 
ascertaining the current at this season of the year, between the coast of Colum- 
bia and the island of Jamaica, the ship having left Porto Bello ten days, leaving 
the bay of Santa Martha on Monday, 2tst February, at 6 p.m.” 

We find, by the following, which appears on the back of the paper, that it 
was picked up afterwards on the 20th of April, at about forty leagues from the 
bay of Ascension, on the coast of Yucatan. 

“© Documento fue hayado el 15 de Abril de este ano en la costa oriental de 
Yucatan, a distancia 40 leguas de la Bahia de Acencion y Abril 20, de 1831. 

“ Jose Grecorto Pacueso,” 

The absolute course and distance between the above situations, is about N. 
70 W. (true,) six hundred miles; and the elapsed time between the two dates 
allows it to have been set about ten miles and a half per day, by a superficial 
current in that direction. It must, however, have been influenced in its course 
by various circumstances, and, allowing it to have drifted a hundred miles 
further, by taking the contour of the coast into consideration, it might have 
travelled about twelve miles a day, or half a mile per hour, to the westward. 


20. ANCHORAGE OFF LAMBAYEQUE, Coast of Peru. From the 
Observations of Mr. Babb, late Master of H.M.S. Alert. 


A vessel bound to this place from the southward should make 
the hill of Eten, the highest land about here near the coast, and 
distant from the town about six leacues. The coast off the town, 
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and to the N.W. of it, is very low, and should be approached with 
caution, allowance being made for the current, which sets to the 
N.W. sometimes a mile and a half per hour. Vessels, by not 
attending to this particular, have been drifted to leeward of the 
place, and have lost three or four days in beating up again. 
Having made the hill of Eten, a vessel may stand-in for the 
anchorage in lat. 6° 50'S. and long. 79° 50’ W., or 2° 48’ W. 
of Callao. Care must be taken to keep the lead going. 

The Alert’s anchorage was about four miles off the shore, in 
seven fathoms, with the hill of Eten S.E.4 E. 

Landing can only be effected here safely in the balsas of the 
country, and no boat can cross the bar. 

The Lobos de tierra lie W.N.W. (true) from this anchorage 
distant 15 leagues. They are small low islands, and may be seen 
eight or ten miles off. They are surrounded by detached rocks, 
and no ships should attempt the passage between them and the 
coast. 


91. BANK To THE SOUTHWARD OF Scitiy. British Channel. 
Least water, 20 fathoms. 


His Majesty’s ship Caledonia, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Codrington, G.C.B., commanded by Captain Curzon, 
struck soundings on a bank of 20 and 25 fathoms, in August, 
1831. The latitude observed was 49° 45° 22” N. St. Agnes light 
bore N. by E.2E. Eastern extreme of St. Mary’s Isle N.E. 
by N. The Caledonia was hove to on the bank for about ten or 
fifteen minutes, to pick up the boat of a vessel that had joined the 
squadron; and, in consequence of hazy weather coming on, no other 
bearings were obtained. The master of the Caledonia reports, 
that it is laid down on achart published by Heather, and revised 
by Norie, in 1815, but rather too far to the southward. 


22. ANCHORAGE AT ELSINORE.—From the Annales. 


Captain Thomson, of the Moen, (the brig that has the guard,) 
in the road of Elsinore, has given notice, that since the month of 
July that vessel has been moored with chain cables instead of 
hempen ones as previously, which are laid in the general direction 
of the current S.W. by S. and N.E.by N., the anchors being 
40 fathoms distant from each other. The brig rides by a chain 
fastened to the middle of the large chain, the two anchors of which 
are provided with strong buoys. 

Vessels should be cautious in anchoring or getting under way, 
to keep their anchors clear of this chain. 
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Vhese Tables are calculated for Mean Time. The three firat columns have bern computed from 
the results of twelve months’ observations made io His Majesty's Dock-Yardsa at Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, and Sheerness: and at the Ports of Aberdeen and Leith; but the corrections for the declina- 
tions of the Sun and Moon, and for the Moon's parallar, have not been applied to them, because these 
observations are not vet suilicieotly numerous to uodergo the oualysis necessary for obtaining the 
value of those corrections. 


The times for London Bridge, contained in the fourth column, havé@ been calculated from the 
result of nineteen years’ observations made at the London Docks, ten minutes having been allowed 
for the ditference of the times of high water between the Londow Docks and the Bridge. In thie 
calculation, the corrections for the Sun and Moon's declinations, and for the parallax of the Moou, 
have been incinded: but these observations are now undergoing a more extended investigation. ‘lhe 
Moon's age is giveo in days, and the bearest tenths of days from the time of chauge. 

The times of hish-water, nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certain limits, Thus, the times in the Plymouth-Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land’s Find and Ivme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth column, fur 
all places between Portland Bill and Beachy Head ; by adding or subtracting the ume opposite each 
place, according to the sign + or —. 

The times of high-water at Plymonth Dock-Yard are to be used with the difference against the 
followiug places, to tind the time of high-water there on the same day :— 


A. m, him. 
Mounts Bav and Lizard i .--1 3 Fddvatone ‘: ; ; 7 - -— 018 
Falmouth Harbour “. - ~018 dartmouth and Torbay - e« +097 
Fowey Harbour . : - — 018 Exmouth . P : . . oe t+0% 
Cawsand Bay . : ; - —~010 Lyme Cob , . . : - +07 


, The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 
places :-- 


A. om, A. om, 
Portland Bill. ‘ é ‘ - ~ 10 Cowes ‘ . ; . . » —- 055 
Weymouth Harbour ‘ ‘: ». —- 510 Southampton. ‘ : ‘ - —-1 0 
Christchurch aud Poole Harbours — 2 Bembridge Point —. . . - ~ 0 40 
Needles Point , s . ‘ . —155 sclsea and Arundet Uarbours . +0 5 
Hiurst Chamber . ‘ ‘ - 1 Ww Shoreham Harbour ‘ jz » — 025 
Lyminogtoao . a ‘ : . —145 Beachy Hlead . * ‘ ‘ .- —-1%5 


‘The above table, excepting the columns for Aberdeen and Leith, have been calculated by Mr. 
J. F. Dessiou, R.N., and is part of a serics preparing for publication at the Adnuralty. The times for 
Aberdeen and Leith have been calculated by Mr. George loves of the tormer place. 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


1.—On the Water Barometer at Somerset House. From 
Papers read before the Royal Society. 


Mr. I. F. Daniell, the professor of chemistry of King’s College, 
London, had for some time been desirous of constructine a water 
barometer, and having submitted his plan for this purpose to the 
late Meteorological Committee of the Royal Society, received direc- 
tions to carry it into execution, and to fix the barometer in the 
hall of the Royal Society’s apartments at Somerset House. 

In the course of his researches on this subject, the only allu- 
sion that he could find to such a machine having been previously 
made, was in a volume of the History of the French Academy 
of Sciences,® wherein it is slightly mentioned, that M. Mariotte 
had made observations with one, for the purpose of comparing it 
with the mercurial barometer. Mr. Daniell also relates that Otto 
Guericke constructed a philosophical toy, for the amusement of 
himself and his friends, on the principle of the water barometer. 
He says, that it consisted of a tube, above thirty feet in length, 
rising along a wall, and terminating by a tall and rather wider 
tube, hermetically sealed, containing a toy in the shape of a man. 
The whole being filled with water, and set in a bason on the 
ground, the column of liquid settled to the proper altitude, and 
left the toy floating on its surface; but all the lower part of 
the tube being concealed by the wainscoting, the little image 
made its appearance only in fine weather. To this whimsical 
contrivance he gave the name of ‘‘ Anemoscope or Semper vivum.” 
The ingenuity of Otto might serve our opticians with a hint to 
construct something similar, which we have no doubt would be 
appreciated. 

Neither of these machines could furnish the means of making 
such observations on the different states of the atmosphere as 
are expected in the present state of science. Mr. Daniell clearly 
saw, in order to obtain a series of perfect observations, that it was 
absolutely necessary to have a tube of a single piece of glass, and 
that the water should be thoroughly deprived of air by the process 
of boiling, as is done with the mercury of the common barometer ; 
and, also, that the re-absorption of the air into the water should 
be effectually guarded against. We may here observe, that the 
delicate processes by which these conditions are to be obtained, 
were not likely to be so effectual in the earlier periods of meteoro- 
logical science, compared with the various improvements of the 
present time; and that unless such particulars be most strictly 
attended to, the observations become vitiated from various causes, 
and, therefore, worse than useless. Mr. Daniell, having devised his 
plan for obtaining the glass, which he considered the most diffi- 

* Histoire de 1’ Academie, tom. i. p. 234. 
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cult point to be overcome, he set to work accordingly, and gives us 
the following brief sketch of his operations for this purpose. 

‘<The first object was to procure a glass tube of the proper 
diameter, and of sufficient length for the purpose. Messrs. Pellatt 
and Company, of the Falcon Glass House, very obligingly con- 
sented, upon application, to permit the trial to be made at their 
works; such an undertaking never having been before attempted. 
Accordingly, a very strong packing-case was prepared, of one- 
inch-and-a-half deal, forty feet long, five inches wide, and four 
inches deep, inside measure; with a cover, of the same thickness, to 
screw down upon it. This was carried to the glass-house, and 
being laid in the yard with its cover off, small pieces of wood 
were placed across its bottom, at about one foot intervals. The 
only instructions given to the workmen were, to make a tube of 
the length of the box, that should not be less than half an inch 
internal diameter, and as equal throughout its length as possible ; 
and the manual dexterity with which he proceeded to effect this, 
was well worthy of admiration. Having collected the glass at 
the end of his tube, and blown the cavity, a boy attached another 
iron, with a small lump of hot glass, to the opposite extremity 
of the mass, and drew the tube out by walking away to the 
required distance. The curve of the hot glass was so great, that 
the workmen could scarcely prevent it from touching the pave- 
ment, (which of course would have caused its instant destruction,) 
by holding its extremities above their heads. While it was still 
red-hot and pliant, it was carefully laid upon the transverse pieces 
in the box, and rolled backwards, till cool, by which a perfectly 
cylindrical form was secured. While the drawing process was 
going on, others of the workmen fanned with their hats, for the 
purpose of cooling the parts, which appeared to be extending too 
fast; and by such simple means a tube was perfected without a 
flaw, and of the greatest regularity, varying only from one inch 
diameter at its lower extremity to 0.8 inch at its upper one.” 
Another tube was made of the same description, for use, in case 
of an accident happening to the first. 

A small thermometer, witha platinum scale, being introduced 
into the tube, for the purpose of indicating always the temperature 
of the water in it—and three feet being cut off it, as it was 
longer than required—it was then fixed in the well-staircase leading 
to the rooms of the Royal Society. A small copper steam-boiler, 
with a temporary flue, was also fixed beneath it, for the purpose 
of boiling the water, which is now the cistern of the barometer. 

Mr. Daniell relates at length the very delicate process of 
filling the tube with distilled water by means of this boiler, and 
the operation of adjusting its scale by a mercurial barometer as a 
standard; all of which, we regret, is too extensive for our limits. 
These measures being completed, the water in the cistern was 
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covered with oil to the depth of half an inch, to prevent a com- 
munication between the atmosphere and the water of the baro- 
meter; and the whole machine was ready to commence a series 
of observations in the summer of 1830. By a very careful mea- 
surement, Mr. Daniell found that the column of water stood 
exactly thirty-three feet four inches, or four hundred inches above 
the level of the fluid in the cistern, and this height Mr. Daniell 
considers the neutral point of the instrument; above or below 
which, he gives a small correction, to be applied to the obser- 
vations, in order to reduce them to a corresponding state of the 
mercurial barometer. 

A series of observations was then made from October, !830, to 
March, 1832, which afforded some very remarkable results. In 
windy weather the column of water was found to be perpetually 
in motion, resembling the slow action of respiration in an animal ; 
and many fluctuations are observed in the water barometer, 
arising from the pressure of the atmosphere, which cannot be 
detected in the mercurial barometer. During a heavy gale of 
wind on the 16th of November, 1830, Mr. Daniell observed the 
oscillations amounting to nearly six-tenths of an inch, during an 
interval of an hour and a half, while the mercurial barometer 
remained stationary. 

Mr. Hudson, the Assistant Secretary, and Librarian of the 
Royal Society, has also been much engaged in carrying on 
hourly observations with this instrument; from which he has ascer- 
tained, that the rise and fall of the water barometer, precedes, 
by one hour, the similar motions of that of mercury, with a bore 
of half an inch, as well as the mountain barometer of 0-15 inch 
bore; on which Mr. Daniell observes, that while philosophers 
are disputing about the hours of maxima and minima, much de- 
pends on the construction of the instruments observed; and 
proving the necessity (which was long since pointed out by Mr. 
Daniell) of making these delicate observations with instruments 
which have been compared with accurate and known standards. 
Mr. Hudson has illustrated his observations with a set of dia- 
grams, in which the oscillations of the different barometers are 
at once seen. The same gentleman is still pursuing this deli- 
cate subject, and proposes, among his investigations, to ascer- 
tain whether the size of the diameter of the tube exercises any 
influence over the column of mercury. To effect this, a com- 
pound barometer, constructed by Mr. Dollond, is used, and has 
already afforded, Mr. Hudson tells us, some new and _ interesting 
results. The instrument consists of six tubes, of different internal 
diameters, varying from 0-13 to 0°50 of an inch, all of which 
stand in the same cistern, and are read off by an index common 
to all. The result of these experiments will, no doubt, be highly 
interesting, and afford the means of ascertaining the most proper 
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diameter of the tube. Another point of investigation which Mr. 
Hudson proposes, is to make observations with a view to ascertain 
the relation between the mean daily variation of the magnetic 
needle, and that of the barometer: and whether the former 
would be found to exhibit the same dependence on the changes 
of temperature as his recent observations have shewn the latter 
to have. This is, no doubt, a most arduous undertaking, and 
will require a large stock of that minute attention and persever- 
ance, which will be only repaid by the valuable and interesting 
results to be derived from it. In addition to the foregoing, Mr. 
Hudson also proposes to ascertain the connexion between the mean 
barometric height and the variations referred to it, and the influ- 
ence of altitude in the station of observation upon those varia- 
tions. 

We cannot but look on all these observations as highly inte- 
resting, as reflecting great credit on Mr. Hudson, and as likely 
to be attended with results which will prove very beneficial to this 
branch of knowledge. 


II.—New Istanps In THE Paciric OCEAN. 


Translated from the Annales Maritimes. 
(Extract from a Private Letter.] 


Lima, 13th May, 1832. 


Tue Comboy, an American merchant vessel, arrived, on the 
29th of last month, at Callao, from Waohoo, one of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Mr. Harding T. Merrill, the captain of this vessel, states 
that, on his passage, he discovered three islands, in the following 
positions : viz.— 

Lat. 15° 50'S. long. 141° 0’ W. from Greenwich. 
Lat. 16° 24'S. long. 142° 24’ W. ditto. 
Lat. 16° 38'S. long. 141° 0’ W. ditto. 

Two of these islands are inhabited ; the natives have the sta- 
ture and nut-brown complexion of the Sandwich Islanders, but 
they did not appear to have such mild dispositions. 

The Comboy has brought to Callao a native of the island of 
Waohoo. This individual is a young man, 24 years of age, well 
made, and whose real name is Kioukiou. Notwithstanding his 
complexion, he has an intelligent countenance; he speaks and 
writes perfectly his native language, (the Kancke,) and he can 
keep up a conversation in English. He is accompanied by an 
English interpreter, who presents him under the name of John 
Aroja Kivini, and describes his quality as being that of grand 
chamberlain of His Majesty, Tamchameha, third king of the Sand- 
wich Islands. It has been said that the object of this interesting 
traveller, was to ofler the Peruvian government tractable and labo- 
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rious colonists from his own country, who might people part of the 
deserts which separate the inhabitants of the coast of Peru from 
the mountaineers, and might establish, on a given space, a bond of 
communication between them. This story is fabulous. The sole 
object of his voyage is to visit a part of Peru, especially Lima, 
the first city in the world, in the eyes of the South Sea Islanders. 

Tamehameha the Third is 19 years of age; he is not married, 
and the queen-mother governs. To all appearance, this prince 
will not have the warlike disposition of his ancestor. 

Nevertheless, an entire change has taken place in Waohoo and 
Owhyhee, the principal of the Sandwich Islands. Calvinist mis- 
sionaries, who have settled there, have softened the manners, and 
changed the religion of the country. These missionaries, who 
possess a great influence in the islands, lately procured the dis- 
mission of two French Catholic priests, who had gone there to 
preach the faith. 

Tamehamehe the Third has a small army, and a little navy. 
When Kivini and his interpreter quitted the island of Waohoo, 
there were, in the port of that name, sixty vessels. That port is 
principally frequented by American and English whalers, who repair 
there to re-victual, and give in exchange arms, and some articles of 
merchandise. The Americans take, besides, in this port, the produce 
of the country, which they transport to the north-west coast of 
America, where they obtain, in exchange, furs, which they carry 
to China. This commerce, which is still in its infancy, will 
gradually extend, and cannot fail to become, in a little time, very 
important. 

The Sandwich Islanders are not insensible to the fine arts: Ki- 
vini, when he went for the first time to the Italian Opera, in this 
town, confessed that he preferred the singing to that of the mis- 
sionaries in his own country !! 

During a visit which I received from this islander, I had him 
served with the most esteemed European wines. He seemed to 
pee Bourdeaux wine to al] the others. Having asked him, if he 

ad ever heard of Napoleon Bonaparte, he answered, “that he 
was a good soldier.” Then he asked me, in return, “ how many 
enemies Napoleon Bonaparte had killed with his own hands ?” 

At Waohoo and Owhyhee, a man’s courage is estimated accord- 
ing to the number of men that he has killed: and he who has 
ray the lives of twenty men, is regarded as the greatest of 

eroes. 


[These islands appear to be the same as those mentioned in page 378 of our 
first volume. The longitude has been inadvertently stated as East, in the 
Annales, and there is a difference of latitude in the position of the first, 
amounting to forty miles. We have, however, preserved that given in the 
Annales.—Epb. | 
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LI.—Hunts ox CHRONOMETERS. 


Tue concern which every one interested in nautical affairs must necessarily feel 
on the subject of chronometers, and their vast importance to nautical men, has 
induced us to enter rather largely in the present number, considering our con- 
fined limits, into some particulars relating to them. Important as the chrono- 
meter is to the several wants of the seaman and the astronomer, much yet 
remains to be discovered towards improving a machine which may be con- 
sidered the noblest and most useful specimen of human ingenuity. 

Chronometrical science is not an independent one: it is intimately con- 
nected with a knowledge of chemistry ; for, unfortunately, the principal source 
of error in the chronometer, arises from chemical agency ; therefore, the pro- 
perties of different metals, and the relative influences exerted on them by sur 
rounding objects, ought to be well known to the chronometer maker. In 
proportion to the extent of his information in these particulars, he will cer- 
tainly produce a good or a bad chronometer. It follows, then, that perfection 
in chronometer making is not a theoretical point; it is one purely practical, 
and we shall find, that the cause of error in a chronometer, may be referred to 
our ignorance respecting the properties of the metals which are employed in 
the construction of the balance spring. 

The annual trial of chronometers, at Greenwich, as it is at present ordained, 
is by no means calculated to develop any facts conducive ta the improvement 
of the machine itself. On the contrary, it would not be difficult to prove that 
it Operates rather against this most important end. If we refer to the printed 
monthly reports of the rates of these trial chronometers, that are issued from 
the Royal Observatory, we shall find that ten years have now elapsed since the 
annual trial was first established, and that not one solitary attempt has been 
made, during that time, to introduce novelty in the construction of the chro- 
nometer. Now, the professed object of this trial was, not so much to obtain 
good chronometers, as it was to create a stimulus among the makers towards 
the improvement of them. The circumstance of several chronometers that 
have gained prizes at Greenwich, having undergone previous annual trials at 
that establishment, with the advantage of accumulating age in their favour, 
corroborates our assertion. There is also another very important fact which 
bears directly on this point, namely, that chronometers, after undergoing the 
annual trial with the most scrupulous accuracy, on requiring to be cleaned, are 
sent to the individual whose name they bear. This person, not having in the 
first instance made the various adjustments, and being, besides, practically 
unacquainted with them, when the chronometers have been returned by him, 
as cleaned, to the Royal Observatory, they have not performed so satisfactorily 
as before. This, in itself, is a serious evil, and one that is only to be avoided 
by their being placed in the hands of a person who makes it his chief study 
to consider the causes which may possibly afiect the constitution of the chro- 
nometer, whether arising from local magnetism, change of temperature, or 
others, thal operate so powerfully on their delicate mechanism. 

This question, involved, as it is, in mystery and difficulty of nearly every 
description, has been at length taken up by Messrs. Arnold and Dent, who are 
now directing their united efforts to investigate the theory of chronometers in 
general. By permission of the Admiralty, they have placed some at the 
Ruyal Observatory, that they might avail themselves of the transit observations 
made at that establishment, in obtaining authenticated rates of them. Their 
investigations with these experimental chronometers, may as yet be considered 
only to have commenced, having been hitherto confined to the simple consi- 
deration of the effects produced in their performance, by the employment of 
different metals in the composition of the balance spring. Having arrived at 
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this, their next attempt will be to ascertain the effect produced on these metals 
by magnetic attraction. The object they have in view, is, to arrive at some 
certain method whereby the chronometer may be made in the shortest time 
possible, so as to perform well, and, as a necessary consequence, to cheapen 
the article. It is a well-established fact, that a chronometer with a hardened 
and well-tempered spring, has, for some time, a disposition to increase on a 
gaining rate ; and, also, that if the spring be made of hard-rolled wire, that it 
will assume a losing rate. This fact is well exemplified by the present experi- 
ments. The majority of the chronometers employed therein, which were all 
made expressly for this occasion, differ from each other, both in the balance 
spring, and, in one instance, in the construction of the balance. This latter is 
No. 521, originally made by Mr. Arnold, with a very simple compensation 
balance, for which he has a patent. Being the first made on a new theory, it 
was sent to the Royal Observatory for observations on its rate, and, considering 
the peculiarity of the balance, as we may have occasion to refer to them here- 
after, we are induced to insert its mean monthly rates from January, 1822, to 
December, 1826, the time that it was at the Observatory. It was placed in the 
same room with the chronometers on public trial, and, on comparing its rates 
with those published, it is evident that # would have obtained the first premium 
of £300 for the first year of the public trial, had Mr. Amold then entered 
ito competition with the makers. 


No. 521. Rates from the Royal Observatory. 
1822. = 1823. 1824. 1825. 1826. 


January +1,8 +5,3 +4.9 +3,9 +3,9 
February +2,0 +3,1 +4,0 +3,5 +2,9 
March +30 +4,7 +4,4 +4,4 43,8 
ao. +33 +49 +5.2 +4,8 +40 

ay +2,3 +4,8 +5,4 +4,7 +40 
June +1,6 +4,5 +4.7 +4,4 +2,9 
Jaly +¢.3 +410 $3.5 +3,3 <8 
August +2,6 +3,4 +3,3 +3,9 +2,9 
September +3,4 +3,7 +3.0 +3,1 $5.3 
October +3,6 +4,9 +3,5 +3,8 +36 
November +4,0 +6,0 +4,2 +3,6 ++4.0 
December +5,0 +5,4 +3,0 +3,3 +3,0 


This we believe to be the longest daily rate of any chronometer on record, 
without having once been let down or moved. It is evident, from the above 
rates, that this chronometer improved yearly, and we have, for 1827 
and 1828, a private continuation, which surpasses the above, but, as it is not 
official, we do not give it. 

The foregoing are the rates of an old chronometer on a new principle. The 
advantage of age may be urged as a reason for its present good performance ; 
but we may observe, that the other experimental chronometers of Mr. Arnold's, 
have all been made within the last two years. It might be asked, why should 
it be so desirable to produce a perfect chronometer at once, when a little age 
will bring it to the same condition? The answer is evident. What becomes 
of capital in the interim? It is lying dead and unemployed, and, to remune- 
rate the maker, such a condition must necessarily enhance the price of his 
chronometer. A quick retarn of capital is desirable in every market, whether 
in that of chronometers or any species of stores belonging to a ship. 

We will now proceed to make a few observations respecting the experimental 
chronometers, to which we have alluded, and having obtained an attested 
copy of their rates from the Astronomer Royal, we will lay it before our 
readers, 

“1 hereby certify, that the following is a correct copy of the rates of twelve Chronome- 


ters, by Messrs. Arnold and Dent, taken at the Royal Observatory, by Order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
‘J. POND, 


* Royal Observatory, ‘* Astronomer Royal.” 
** Dec. 18, 1832. : 
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4 Journal of the In-door Thermometer, at Noon, at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, 1832. 
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It bas been already observed, that, with the exception of No. 521, the fore- 
going chronometers have alt been made within the two last years. There are, 
among them, chronometers with three different escapements, as well as three 
different kinds of balance. Two of these, it is presumed, will not be affected 
by magnetic attraction, the balance and springs being composed of gold, pla- 
tina, and silver, on which experiments will be shortly commenced, in compa- 
ron with a chronometer made: of the common materials. 

The ruinous prices at which chronometers have hitherto been kept up, can- 
not be otherwise than detrimental to the best interests of the country. Applied, 
as they are, to a parpose paramount to all others, that of protecting life, and, 
next to that, the advancement of science, and the extension of commerce, he 
certainly confers a benefit on society at large, who will break through the 
spell of years, by reducing the price of the chronometer, whilst he leaves its 
ments unimpaired, and thereby enables every commander who goes to sea, to 
supply himself with so desirable a means of preserving his vessel from wreck. 
This spirited measure has been adopted by Messrs. Amold and Dent, who 
have not only done so, but have united with it a series of experiments, before 
alluded to, likely to produce still further reductions in the price at which they 
have already offered to supply their best chronometers to Government.® 

© Messrs. Arnold and Dent have offered to supply Government with any number of the 
best chronometers, at the low price of forty guineas each; and the prices of the foregoing 


ehronometers vary from thirty-five to forty guineas, with the exception of No. 521, which is 
aeow on the public trial at the Royal Observatory. 


VOL. 11. NO. 12. K 
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If a practical person acquainted with the construction of the machine, cannot 
tell, on looking into it, whether it be really a good one or not, the purchaser, 
who has no experience in it, is much less calculated to do so. ‘Therefore, his 
only test can be the rate, and on this ought to depend the price. 

It is with the view of apprising our readers of this measure of Messrs. 
Arnold and Dent, and of enabling those who may be interested in the subject, 
to form, by their means, a tolerable idea of the present value of a good chro- 
nometer, that we have inserted the foregoing rates ; and we have also done this 
more particularly, in order to shew, that, although so complete a revolution 
has taken place in the price of the best chronometers, their performance has 
not deteriorated in consequence, but that, in fact, the machine itself remains 
as it was before. It must not, however, be forgotten, that the above chrono- 
meters are new, and have not been purposely selected from being particularly 
good, but that they are taken as they happen to have been made. The six _ 
best may be considered as specimens of what may be safely considered as 
good chronometers. 

It might be advanced, that the prices which government pay for chronome- 
ters, should be the criterion by which to determine them in general. But this 
cannot be conceded. The government of every enlightened country must be 
looked on as the patron of the arts and sciences in that country, and as such, 
is bound to encourage them. That it is the object of our own government to 
do so is evident, from the sum of £500 having been annually devoted to this 
purpose, for the last ten years, as we have explained in a formet number : and 
for the same reason has government not only rewarded the maker of a chrono- 
meter with the first prize, although the same machine might not have gone 
within the limits of the trial number in a former year, but also has paid in 
the same proportion for a good chronometer. This has been done by govern- 
ment, but it must be considered as having been done solely with the view of 
encouraging the cultivation of the art in this country. At the same time, 
however, it has had a bad tendency. It has frequently happened, of late, that 
the commanders of vessels, on being asked forty pounds for an excellent chro- 
nometer, have replied, that they want one of the best, adding, that, twenty 
years ago, they have given a hundred guineas for one. That such a machine 
can be obtained now for so low a sum as forty pounds, appears to them quite 
impossible. We hope, however, soon to see this prejudice done away, as it 
most assuredly will be, and with so fair a commencement on the part of the 
maker, the fault will lie with others, if they do not at once see the benefit of 
the change. 

, In closing these remarks, a sense of justice induces us to apprize our read- 
ers, that the present reduction in the price of chronometers is principally, we 
believe, due to the exertions of Mr. Dent. The name of Arnold needs no 
commendation here; the present Mr. Amold has successfully maintained the 
renown of his father, in this important branch of the arts and sciences. That 
Mr. Dent's skill bids fair to preserve this high character, may be safely inferred 
from his having produced the best chronometer that has yet obtained the first 
eanes at the public trials, besides others with which we are acquainted, that 

ave been equally successful. And that our readers may see that he set to 
work in earnest, as soon as he became the partner of Mr. Amold, (to whom 
his practical skill, we believe, was his only recommendation,) in reducing the 
prices of chronometers ; we have extracted from the observations of Captain 
Fitz Roy, now commanding H. M.S. Beagle, the result given by one which 
was purchased of him in the summer of 1831, for £50. The number of this 
chronometer is 633, and of twenty-two chronometers embarked with Captain 
Fitz Roy, in the Beagle, it has given the longitude of Rio within one minute 
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in space of the mean resulting from the whole number. So close an approxi- 
mation attained with a moderate price, is a convincing proof, that when chro- 
pometers go forth from the hands of the first makers, a reduction in their price 
is no reduction in their merit. . 

When Lord Howe sailed from Spithead, previous to the memorable first of 
June, it is said that a chronometer was not to be found in his fleet. 
Some of His Majesty's ships sailed about the same time, for the protection of 
the trade in the East Indies. These were the Centurion, the Orpheus, and the 
Resistance, on board of which vessels no chronometer was to be found ; and, 
instead of making the passage to Madras in ninety or a hundred days, a cir- 
cumstance which is now of every-day occurrence, it cost them more than six 
months. Since those days, however, great changes have taken place in the whole 
science of navigation. Chronometers, from being scarce, and immoderately 
expensive, are now become plentiful and cheap ; they are liberally supplied by 
government to the ships of the state; and, in proportion as their number has 
increased, so has a knowledge of their use been cultivated. 

In fact, it is gratifying to find, in the midst of the acknowledged refinement of 
the present day, in the whole circle of the arts and sciences, that the science of 
navigation is by no means behind the rest; and he deserves well of his country, 
be he who he may, that contributes towards the perfection of this science, by 
rendering one of its principal sources, the use of the chronometer, every day 
more general, in the reduction of its price. Much as the use of this valuable 
machine has increased of late years, we trust that the time is not far distant, 
when the captains of our numerous shipping, of all descriptions, will no more 
mere of going to sea without a chronometer, than without an anchor and 

le. , 

We have here touched only on the value of the chronometer. In some of 
our future numbers, we propose considering the various component ee of 
the machine, and the several improvements which have been made in them. 





IV.—Tue River AMAzON, AND 1T8 BRAZILIAN TRIBUTARIES.. 


Considered with a view to their Navigation by Steam. 


Tue river Amazon, also called Maranhao by the Portuguese, and 
Guienna by the Indians, after Pinzon had passed its spacious 
outlet, was discovered in the interior of the Continent by his com- 
patriot, Francisco Orellana, whose name it also bears. Orellana 
descended it from the confluence of the Napo to the ocean, in the 
year 1539, and, in accordance with the superstitious customs of 
the early discoverers of new countries, he fabricated the story of 
its banks being inhabited by a race of warlike women; to which 
circumstance this mighty river owes its present name. 

In the year 1637, Pedro Teixeira, a Portuguese, conducted a 
flotilla of canoes from Para up the Amazon to the river Napo, and 
advanced up the latter to a point where it was no longer navigable. 
On his return, he gave a circumstantial report of both rivers, as 
did the Jesuit Christoval da Cunha, who returned wth him from 
Quito; but neither of them met with any of the Amazons which 
Orellana pretended to have seen. This river, notwithstanding the 
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recent claims of some travellers in favour of the North American 
rivers, is, without exception, the largest in the whole world. Ina 
course of more than four thousand miles, it is designated by various 
names. The Portuguese style it the Amazon for about seven 
hundred miles, as far as the mouth of the Rio Negro; from that 
point upwards to the confluence* of the Ucayle it is called the 
Solimoes, above which it receives the name of Maranhao. Forsome 
time it was doubtful whether the Ucayle or the Maranhao was its 
principal head; the first, unquestionably, has the more extensive 
course, and is wider at their union than the latter. 

The Tanguragua issues from Lake Hyceuricocha in latitude 103° S. 
to the districts of Huanaco, about one hundred miles north-east of 
Lima. It runs north-west for the space of three hundred and fifty 
miles between the two Cordillera of the Andes, as far as the town 
of Juan de Bracamoras, where it is called the Maranon. At this 
point, where it begins to be navigable, it receives the Chinchipe 
on the left, which comes from the north-west; and on the right 
the Chachapoyas, which flows from the south-east, both navigable. 
Here it inclines to the north-east until it receives the Santiago, 
formed by several torrents precipitating from the mountains of 
Loxa in Quito. In this interval of one hundred and forty miles, 
about mid-way it receives the Chuchunga, navigable only for the 
distance of twelve miles. It should be mentioned that the port of 
Bracamoras is on the left bank, and that almost immediately below 
the town itself, the waters of the river are contracted between two 
mountains, and, running at a furious rate, descend by several falls. 
Below the Chuchunga it flows through the narrow strait of Cum- 
benama, and again by that of Escombragas; neither of which are 
dangerous. At the confluence of the Santiago, the Maranon is 
five hundred yards wide, but, three miles farther, running in an 
easterly direction, it becomes narrow in traversing the interior 
Cordillera of the Andes, and is reduced in some places to fifty yards 
across. The current descends through this contracted channel at 
the rate of six miles an hour; at its extremity is situated the city 
of Borja. Seventy miles below this city, it receives on the left the 
Marona, which descending from the volcano of Sangahy, is not 
inferior to the Santiago ; and at forty miles farther, the considerable 
Pastaza, which originates also in the Cordillera. The river Cham- 
byra, and then the Tigre, both coming from the north-west, suc- 
cessively fall into the Maranon. 

Sixty miles below the mouth of the Tigre is the magnificent 
confluence of the Tanguragua with the Ucayle. The latter takes 
its rise in 18° south latitude, south-east of the Lake Chucuito or Titi- 
caco, one hundred and twenty miles north-east of the city of Arica. 
It runs to north and north-west under the name of Beni, until it forms 
a junction with the Apurimaco in latitude 11° south, when both rivers 

® Mac-Taggart. 
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assume the name of Ucayle. The Apurimaco rises a few leagues 
north of the city of Arequipa, between the Lake Chucuito and the 
Pacific ocean, from which it is only distant about fifty miles. It 
runs northwards, describing considerable windings, and receiving 
various other streams, among which the most important are the 
Pampas on the left, in 13° 10'S. The Urubamba on the right in 
12° 15’ S., and the Montaro in 12° 6'S., where it changes its 
direction to the north-east. Before mingling its waters with the 
Beni, it receives on the left the Perene; and on the right, eighteen 
miles above its embouchure, the Paucatamba. The Montaro issues 
from the Lake Chinchayocha in the districts of Huanaco in 11°S. 
and flows for a considerable space to the south-east along the 
Cordillera, describing extensive windings. The largest tributary 
of the Ucayle, after it assumes this name, is the Rio Pachitea, 
which flows into it on the left in 8° 30’. The course of it, how- 
ever, does not exceed two hundred miles, but it is justly celebrated 
for the beautiful scenery on its banks. 

The Maranham, at the confluence where it takes this name, 
directs its course to the north-east for one hundred miles, receiv- 
ing on the left the Napo, which originates in divers parts of the 
Interior Cordillera of the Andes, in the vicinity of Quito. From 
hence it flows to the south-east, receiving several others, and, after 
a course of five hundred and fifty miles, discharges itself by dif- 
ferent channels formed by several islands, above which it is one 
thousand two hundred yards wide. 

With this river, the Maranham becomes one thousand eight 
hundred yards wide, having yet acquired only a small portion of 
the volume of water with which it enters the ocean, from whence 
it is here distant one thousand three hundred miles in a direct line. 
At this part it inclines to the east, and, after a course of fifty miles, 
receives on the right the little river Cassequin, which comes from 
the south; twenty miles lower down, the Hyabara®* enters it, 
taking its rise in the territories of the Toromonas in 11° 30'S. 
Above one hundred miles farther is the mouth of the Ica, a large 
tiver, the source of which is in the skirts of the Cordillera, to the 
north-east of the Napo, and in the vicinity of St. Juan de Pasto, 
where it is called the Putumajo. The Hyutahy and the Hyurua 
rivers are next in succession. They are less than the preceding, 
being only three hundred and sixty fathoms wide. The Tefe, the 
Coary, and the Purus, successively join the Maranham on the right 
bank, and the latter by several mouths. 

On its northern bank, the Maranham receives the great river 
Hyapura, after an extensive course from the province of Popayan. 


@ Near the mouth of the Hyahara, on the north bank of the Amazon, is the Presidio de 
Tabatinga, the frontier post of Brazil. The Canoe men reckon its distance from Para 
upwards of one thousand six hundred miles, and the voyage thither occupies about twenty 
days. 
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This river, for a considerable distance, runs parallel to the 
Maranham, discharging itself into it by no less than nine channels, 
the mouth ofthe first being three hundred miles to the west of the 
last. The Maranham is estimated to be nearly a mile and a half 
wide, at a certain part free from islands, about twenty miles below 
the Purus, where no bottom can be found with a line of one 
hundred and three fathoms. 

After the Hyapura its waters are swollen by the junction from 
the northern bank of the Rio Negro*, almost its equal in breadth 
and volume; and sixty miles lower down on the right by the 
Rio Madeira, nearly two miles wide, being the most considerable 
of all the tributary streams that flow into this wonderful river. 
The Rio Madeira was denominated the Cayary, until the Portu- 
guese gave it the former appellation from the large trunk of trees, 
some of them cedar, of an extraordinary size, that floated down at 
the period of the floods ; Madeira, in Portuguese, signifying tim- 
ber, or wood. It takes this name at the confluence of the Gua- 
pore with the Maomare, which latter rises in the province of 
Potozi. 

In front of the angle of the confluence of the Maomare with the 
Guapore, there is a rocky island, well adapted for the site of a 
fort, which would command the entrance of both rivers. From 
this point to the mouth of the Madeira is upwards of nine hundred 
miles. In the space of the first two hundred miles, the traveller 
encounters twelve falls, equally astonishing for their grandeur and 
extent. His attention will be first arrested by the Madeira, the same 
name as the river, far below the rocky island before alluded to. 
Three of these falls are found within the short space of a mile and 
a half. The canoes advancing up the river are unloaded, and car- 
ried a distance of half a mile. The Misericordia fall is next met, 
about two miles further down, and the danger of passing it depends 
upon the height of the waters of the river. Proceeding along 
another interval of the same space, the four falls of the Rebeirao 
burst upon the astonished traveller within the advance of four 
miles. Canoes are here for a considerable way dragged over-land. 
Twelve miles farther is the Figueiras, otherwise Araras, formed by 
small islands and large stones, but of no considerable extent. 
Upwards of twenty miles farther is the Pederneiras, where the river 
is thickly overspread with immense stones, rendering it necessary 
to transport the cargoes of the canoes for nearly half a mile. 
Descending ten miles farther, the Paredao is met with, where the 
course of the river is contracted, and its waters precipitated among 
rocks for a considerable space. The next in succession is the fall 
of the Tres Irmaos, formed by various small ones, for the distance 


* About thirty miles from San Jose, the frontier Portuguese post on this river, one thousand 
five hundred miles from Para, is the mouth of the Rio Cassequiary, being a channel of one 
hundred miles, and forming a communication between the Oronooco and the Amazons!!! 
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of nearly a mile. Twenty miles lower is the Girau, where the 
river flows with great rapidity, separated by rocks, and precipitated 
over five falls in a short distance. Here again the canoes are 
obliged to be dragged over-land. Five miles farther is the 
Caldeirao de Inferno, three miles in extent, forming in one point a 
most dangerous whirlpool, which requires much vigilance and labour 
on the part of the canoe-men to avoid. Eighteen miles beyond the 
Caldeirao is the fall of Morinhos, deriving its name from some 
small morros, or rocks, a short distance from the western bank, 
and covered with sarsaparilla. At a distance of twelve miles 
farther down, the beautiful fall called Salto do Theotina is dis- 
covered. It is an accumulation of rugged rock, twenty-six feet 
high, broken into four parts, and dividing the waters of the Ma- 
deira into as many channels, each being the size of a considerable 
river. 

Parallel to this majestic barrier, a reef of rocks, a little lower 
down, extends from the eastern nearly across to the western bank, 
impelling the volume of waters of three channels into a fourth, the 
whole flowing with great rapidity by this strait between the ex- 
tremity of the reef and the left bank of the river. It is here 
necessary to transport the canoe over-land for nearly half a mile. 
Three miles lower down is the fall of St. Antonio, which the river 
passes in three distinct channels formed by two small stony islands. 

This is the first that interrupts the navigation of the canoes pro- 
ceeding upwards; it is situated in the latitude of 8° 48’ S., and is 
distant about five hundred miles from the confluence of the Ma- 
deira with the Maranham. Three months are generally occupied 
in advancing up from this fall to that of Guajirumerim in the 
Guapore. From the fall of St. Antonio to the mouth of the Ma- 
deira, there are more than thirty islands from three to ten miles in 
length, almost the whole of them well covered with fine timber. 
The waters cf Rio Negro and the Madeira increase the width of 
the Maranham to nearly four miles; and when there are parallel 
islands, it is at some places eight, and at others much more. 
About two hundred miles in a direct line, or three hundred by 
the windings of the river, below the Rio Madeira, is the mouth of 
the large river Tapajos; and two hundred miles farther to the east, 
that of the Rio Xingu, equal if not superior to the Tapajos, both 
taking their rise in Matto Grosso. At the confluence of the latter, 
the Amazon inclines to the north-east for the distance of one 
hundred and forty miles, increasing sensibly in width as it ap- 
proaches the equator, when it discharges itself into the ocean by a 
mouth twenty-five tothirty miles wide. Eighty miles below the Xingu, 
there is a channel called Tagypuru, in. certain parts very narrow, 
and trending towards the south-east as far as the mouth of the Rio 
Annapu, where it becomes fifteen miles wide, with many islands, 
and flows to the east until it joins the Rio Tocantins. This river 
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comes from the centre of the province of Goyaz, and at this part 
inclines to the north-east, increasing considerably in width, and 
entering the ocean by an embouchure equal to that of the Amazon. 
There is a remarkable distinction between the two rivers, highly 
illustrative of the magnitude and importance of the Amazon. The 
Tocantins, for some leagues up, is impregnated with salt water ; 
while the Amazon discharges its volume of pure water many 
leagues into the sea, having acquired, by its rapidity and prodigious 
body, a preponderating power over the waters of the ocean, until at 
length it is lost in its fathomless bed. 

The vessels that navigate to the Upper Amazon are formed of 
trunks of trees, from forty to sixty feet in length; they are exca- 
vated into the form of canoes, being retained in this shape by 
knees, to which are nailed planks to make them higher, having a 
round prow and a poop with a rudder. They always retain the 
name of canoes, and have two masts, in order to proceed up with 
an easterly wind, depending on the impulse of the current to 
descend. The tide advances up the Amazon as far as the town of 
Obydos, more than five hundred miles from Mocapa, computing 
by the bed of the river: with a strong wind it swells like the sea, 
but, immediately the wind subsides, it becomes tranquil by the 
power of the current, which dissipate the advancing waves in a 
moment. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


V—PassaGes TO QUEBEC BY THE Suip ROBERTSON, OF 
GLasGow. , 


A VERY numerous meeting of the persons who had subscribed, as well as 
others who felt an interest in the matter, took place at the Exchange Reading 
Room, at Quebec, last autumn, to present a silver cup to Captain Neil, of the 
Ship Robertson, of Glasgow, as a token of their admiration of the skill and 
enterprize he displayed in making, for the first time in one season, three voyages 
and back from Great Britain to Quebec. 

Mr. John Fisher, who had been deputed by the committee to present the cup 
to Captain Neil, addressed the meeting as follows : 


Gentlemen,—The present meeting has been called to do honour to Captain 
Neil. 


The first vessel known, the largest ever built, and for the most extraordinary 
occasion that ever occurred since the creation of the world, was Noah’s ark ; 
the proportions and model of which have been approved by scientific men of 
modern times, as the most suitably adapted for the purpose designed. 

The next account we have of ships or vessels is about five hundred years 
after ; they were small in size, and of rude construction, making short voyages 
in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and perhaps to India: we afterwards read 
of the Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans, employing ships in their wars and 
commerce with other nations; and, as they were ignorant of the magnetic needle, 
they were guided principally by landmarks, and never ventured far from the 
shore. 
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But in the fourteenth century, when the mariner’s compass had been invented 
and the phenomenon discovered of the needle being constantly pointed to 
the polar star, a new field for navigation was opened, yet acted upon with 
fear and great caution. But the advantages of science and experience now 
enable the mariner to venture with boldness and security, and to conduct his 
vessel through the trackless waters to his far distant port, with as much confi- 
dence as if his course were pointed out by landmarks. 

And to the science of navigation we are indebted for our intercourse with 
other nations, the knowledge we have of their climate, soil, produce, useful arts 
and manufactures, which would have remained unknown to us to this time, or 
known to little useful purpose. 

The art of ship-building and the science of navigation, joined with the know- 
ledge and use of printing, must be esteemed as the most valuable in the circles 
of science, as affecting more generally and sensibly, the comforts and luxuries of 
common life, as the grand medium through which the Bible and Missionaries 
and knowledge of a Saviour’s love, are to be conveyed to heathen nations, who 
are still sitting in moral darkness, and whose dwellings are the habitations of 
cruelty ; the enlightening of whom, interests us all, not only as Christians, but 
as merchants and philanthropists. 


Addressing himself to Captain Neil, Mr. Fisher then said :— 


Sir,—Although less able to do justice to the duty devolved to me, than many 
gentlemen now present, it is still very gratifying to my feelings to be their 
organ of conveying to you the sentiments of esteem they feel for you as an 
individual, and the expression of their admiration of that energy, perseverance, 
and nautical skill, which have enabled you to conduct your vessel six times 
during one short season, between this port and Europe. 

Thirty years ago, it was thought to be something extraordinary to make two 
voyages to this port; but for you, Sir, has,been reserved the credit of being the 
first man to perform three complete voyages in one season between Great 
Britain and Canada an example which we hope will be frequently and suc- 
cessfully imitated by others. As my fellow-subscribers consider that you have 
rendered essential advantages to the trade of the country, they wished to con- 
vey to you a more lasting token of their obligation; and a silver cup was order- 
ed, which I now have the honour of giving into your hands. I beg of you not 
so much to bear in mind the value of the cup, as the manner and occasion of 
the gift. And may you long be spared to enjoy your well-earned reputation ! 

Captain Neil to this address answered as follows : 

Sir,—I thank you most respectfully for so valued a mark of the esteem of 
those whose approbation it has always been my study and interest to cultivate. 
I have no pretension to oratory—my thanks, though brief, are however given 
with all the warmth and straightforward sincerity of a sailor. 

Be assured, Gentlemen, that your kindness will never be forgotten, and that 
the cup you have presented to me will prove a new and a strong inducement 
to make myself useful in my humble sphere of life. 


VI.—Own tue BiJooca Inprans, 
By an Officer of His Majesty’s Ship tna. 
Tux Bijoogas are a small group of islands situated on the western 
coast of Africa, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, about 150 
miles to the northward of Sierra Leone. Surrounded by extensive 


reefs, which render their approach very dangerous to ships, and 
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having little to offer in the way of trade, although possessing a 
luxuriance of vegetation seldom equalled, they have remained 
neglected by civilized nations, and the character of the people by 
whom they are inhabited is little calculated to invite strangers to 
their shores. A few years ago, an attempt was made to establish 
a settlement on one of the islands under the care of the late 
Captain Beaver, of the Royal Navy. The attempt, however, 
failed, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of this officer. 

The little island of Cavallo (one of the group) lay at a short dis- 
tance from us as we cast anchor, and the sails were scarcely furled 
when we observed seven large canoes, each containing from fifteen 
to thirty men, crossing from Kanyabac to Yomber. These islands 
belong to the group. Kanyabac is the largest of the three, but 
Orango is the principal island of the Bijoogas, and is about twen 
miles in length. The people in the canoes were all armed wit 
muskets and spears, and without noticing us, although they 
had to pass at no great distance from our vessel, they all landed 
on Yomber island. This was the first occasion on which we had 
seen them, one which did not leave any favourable impression on 
us, of their general character. It was soon found that they landed 
on Yomber for the purpose of hunting, and attending their rice 
fields, and that the island abounds with deer and goats. 

Shortly afterwards a party was formed from our vessel to proceed 
to a village on the island of Kanyabac, situated about a mile from 
the water side. This village is the same which Captain Beaver 
visited for the purpose of redeeming Jalorem, the wife of one of 
his colonists, who had been captured by these people. We were 
not long in reaching the island, and by the time we had landed, 
the natives had collected in great numbers from all parts of the 
island, to witness our arrival. We had scarcely left our boat, when 
those who got nearest us immediately began to beg with much 
importunity for whatever pleased them about our persons. Our 
uniform buttons seemed to attract most attention; and tobacco, 
rum, muskets, and powder were most perseveringly demanded. 
We were not so ready to satisfy their wants as they were in mak- 
ing them; but as they appeared exceedingly anxious that we 
should see their village, we set off together in that direction. 

The ground on each side of our road was well cleared for a con- 
siderable space; the only trees left standing were a few ancient 
pullam trees, surrounded by the wild cotton shrub, the knotted 
stems and tortuous roots of the former presenting a striking con- 
trast to the latter. As we advanced, great numbers of the natives 
joined us; and by the time that we reached their village, we were 
surrounded by an immense crowd of them, men, women, and 
children, shouting, and rending the air with their deafening noise. 

On our arrival, we were conducted into the presence of the 
Baba, (or chief man of the village,) and found him seated with his 
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women, and several old men, on the ground in the palaver house, 
where, it appeared, they had assembled on purpose to receive us. 
He was tall, and had a venerable appearance, when compared 
with his people, and seemed to be a shrewd and intelligent old 
man, between sixty and seventy years of age. His dress consisted 
of a black hat made of felt, that had known better days; a piece 
of coarse cotton, by no means remarkable for cleanliness, and 
betraying signs of fag servitude, was thrown loosely over his 
shoulders, and formed his only garment. The dress of the men 
by whom he was surrounded, consisted merely of a goat or deer’s 
skin wrapped round the loins. Few of them possessed a hat, 
although they hold this article of covering much in estimation, 
and are surrounded by the materials for making it. They are 
tattooed on the breast and arms apparently all in the same style, 
which, being performed with much geometrical accuracy, gives 
them rather a pleasing and symmetrical appearance. There was 
nothing in the tattooing of the chiefs to distinguish them from the 
other natives. 

The dress of the women is also simple, and consists of a very 
thick cincture of palm leaves, reduced to shreds passed round the 
loins. They are also tattooed on the breast and arms similar to 
the men. The hair of both sexes is cropped, and matted in a 
great variety of whimsical forms, according to the taste of the 
individual. It is profusely anointed with palm oil, which is also 
applied in large quantities to their bodies; but we did not observe 
any of the red ochre which Captain Beaver mentions, and there- 
fore concluded that it was only used on occasions of war. 

The palaver house was formed by a few posts placed vertically in 
the ground, and a thatch of palm leaves covering the space which 
they enclosed. In one part of it was a small wooden image, about a 
foot in height, rudely carved out of wood, resembling in some 
degree those of the New Zealanders. The natives did not appear 
to be very jealous of our approaching it, nor did they seem to treat 
it with respect, so that, whether it was an idol or not, we were 
unable to ascertain. 

The principal object of our visit was to obtain a supply of live 
stock; and the articles which we had brought to exchange were now 
produced, and laid before the Baba in the palaver house. The busi- 
ness seemed to be going on very well for some time, and the old 
man significantly nodded assent to the exchange which was pro- 
posed, although he did not choose to comprehend our object till 
an hour had been passed in communicating it to him through an 
interpreter. Time, however, was of consequence, and it became 
necessary to bring our bartering to a conclusion, which soon dis- 
covered to us the real state of affairs. On a sudden, the chief 
pretended ignorance of all that had passed, and that he had 
entirely misunderstood our object. He persisted in requiring 
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having little to offer in the way of trade, although possessing a 
luxuriance of vegetation seldom equalled, they have remained 
neglected by civilized nations, and the character of the people by 
whom they are inhabited is little calculated to invite strangers to 
their shores. A few years ago, an attempt was made to establish 
a settlement on one of the islands under the care of the late 
Captain Beaver, of the Royal Navy. The attempt, however, 
failed, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of this officer. 

The little island of Cavallo (one of the group) lay at a short dis- 
tance from us as we cast anchor, and the sails were scarcely furled 
when we observed seven large canoes, each containing from fifteen 
to thirty men, crossing from Kanyabac to Yomber. These islands 
belong to the group. Kanyabac is the largest of the three, but 
Orango Is the principal island of the Bijoogas, and is about twenty 
miles in length. The people in the canoes were all armed with 
muskets and spears, and without noticing us, although they 
had to pass at no great distance from our vessel, they all landed 
on Yomber island. This was the first occasion on which we had 
seen them, one which did not leave any favourable impression on 
us, of their general character. It was soon found that they landed 
on Yomber for the purpose of hunting, and attending their rice 
fields, and that the island abounds with deer and goats. 

Shortly afterwards a party was formed from our vessel to proceed 
to a village on the island of Kanyabac, situated about a mile from 
the water side. This village is the same which Captain Beaver 
visited for the purpose of redeeming Jalorem, the wife of one of 
his colonists, who had been captured by these people. We were 
not long in reaching the island, and by the time we had landed, 
the natives had collected in great numbers from all parts of the 
island, to witness our arrival. We had scarcely left our boat, when 
those who got nearest us immediately began to beg with much 
importunity for whatever pleased them about our persons. Our 
uniform buttons seemed to attract most attention; and tobacco, 
rum, muskets, and powder were most perseveringly demanded. 
We were not so ready to satisfy their wants as they were in mak- 
ing them; but as they appeared exceedingly anxious that we 
should see their village, we set off together in that direction. 

The ground on each side of our road was well cleared for a con- 
siderable space; the only trees left standing were a few ancient 
pullam trees, surrounded by the wild cotton shrub, the knotted 
stems and tortuous roots of the former presenting a striking con- 
trast to the latter. As we advanced, great numbers of the natives 
joined us; and by the time that we reached their village, we were 
surrounded by an immense crowd of them, men, women, and 
children, shouting, and rending the air with their deafening noise. 

On our arrival, we were conducted into the presence of the 
Baba, (or chief man of the village,) and found him seated with his 
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women, and several old men, on the ground in the palaver house, 
where, it appeared, they had assembled on purpose to receive us. 
He was tall, and had a venerable appearance, when compared 
with his people, and seemed to be a shrewd and intelligent old 
man, between sixty and seventy years of age. His dress consisted 
of a black hat made of felt, that had known better days; a piece 
of coarse cotton, by no means remarkable for cleanliness, and 
betraying signs of long servitude, was thrown loosely over his 
shoulders, and formed his only garment. The dress of the men 
by whom he was surrounded, consisted merely of a goat or deer’s 
skin wrapped round the loins. Few of them possessed a hat, 
although they hold this article of covering much in estimation, 
and are surrounded by the materials for making it. They are 
tattooed on the breast and arms apparently all in the same style, 
which, being performed with much geometrical accuracy, gives 
them rather a pleasing and symmetrical appearance. There was 
nothing in the tattooing of the chiefs to distinguish them from the 
other natives. | 

The dress of the women is also simple, and consists of a very 
thick cincture of palm leaves, reduced to shreds passed round the 
loins. They are also tattooed on the breast and arms similar to 
the men. The hair of both sexes is cropped, and matted in a 
great variety of whimsical forms, according to the taste of the 
individual. It is profusely anointed with palm oil, which is also 
applied in large quantities to their bodies; but we did not observe 
any of the red ochre which Captain Beaver mentions, and there- 
fore concluded that it was only used on occasions of war. 

The palaver house was formed by a few posts placed vertically in 
the ground, and a thatch of palm leaves covering the space which 
they enclosed. In one part of it was a small wooden image, about a 
foot in height, rudely carved out of wood, resembling in some 
degree those of the New Zealanders. The natives did not appear 
to be very jealous of our approaching it, nor did they seem to treat 
it with respect, so that, whether it was an idol or not, we were 
unable to ascertain. 

The principal object of our visit was to obtain a supply of live 
stock; and the articles which we had brought to exchange were now 
produced, and laid before the Baba in the palaver house. The busi- 
hess seemed to be going on very well for some time, and the old 
man significantly nodded assent to the exchange which was pro- 
posed, although he did not choose to comprehend our object till 
an hour had been passed in communicating it to him through an 
interpreter. Time, however, was of consequence, and it became 
necessary to bring our bartering to a conclusion, which soon dis- 
covered to us the real state of affairs. On a sudden, the chief 
pretended ignorance of all that had passed, and that he had 
entirely misunderstood our object. He persisted in requiring 
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muskets and ammunition (arma y polvora) in exchange, and as 
these were things that we could not part with, disappointment was 
suddenly shewn in every countenance: the next moment the whole 
sa ee became enraged, and from mild, though incessant soli- 
citation, proceeded at once to violent importunity and outrage. 
‘¢ Arma y polvora!” was the general cry. Those of the natives who 
had disposed of fowls to us, demanded their return; while to recover 
our own articles which we had given them was impossible; others 
attempted to cut the buttons off our clothes—and a scene of riot 
and confusion quickly ensued. We were armed; but had we 
attempted more than to keep off the marauders, we should have soon 
been overpowered by their force and numbers: our only resource 
was to get to the water-side, where we should find our boats; and 
forming our little party into a compact body, we slowly retreated 
in a style so as to shew them we were ready for their attack—and 
soon regained the boats. We were closely followed by a great 
crowd of natives armed with spears and muskets; but the masterly 
manner in which this manceuvre was performed, and our deliberate 
coolness, only prevented them from attacking us. When we had 
made good about half our retreat, the natives suddenly stopped, 
apparently in obedience to the commands of the Baba, who, no 
doubt, apprehended danger from our vessel. To obtain supplies 
from them seemed a hopeless case; and we, therefore, left them, 
and shifted our anchorage to the eastern extremity of the island in 
a fine spacious bay. Near this bay is a large pond of fresh water, 
but at the time of our visit it was considered unfit for use, although 
soon after the rainy season it might be good. 

The Captain determined on paying a visit to a village, distant 
about a mile from the bay, and went on shore for that purpose. 
His reception from the two chiefs, named Demiong and Antonio, 
was apparently cordial, and they readily promised to dispose of 
bullocks, which they engaged should be conducted to the beach 
on the following day. The time came—crowds of natives appeared— 
but no supplies ; indeed, it was evident, that their only object was 
plunder. Several invitations were sent to the Captain by Demiong 
to visit him at the village ; but, as treachery was evident from the 
silent and sullen manner of Antonio, he declined the honour 
intended for him. 

On the following morning, the two chiefs, Demiong and Antonio, 
ventured to come on board in one of our boats; an event which we 
little expected. The person of Demiong is slender, and about the 
common height; he appeared to be between fifty and sixty years 
old. Antonio appeared about thirty or forty, is very stout and 
robust, and is distinguished by animal courage rather than 
intellect. The former is keen, subtle, perceptive, and deliberate ; 
the latter ferocious and precipitate. Like other Indians, they were 
lost in amazement at all they saw; although, had they been a little 
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enlightened they would have displayed more interest at things 
within the sphere of their comprehension. One object, however, 
attracted their particular attention, probably from their being 
aware of its practical utility. This was the armourer’s forge, 
which was then in use ; and they seemed to witness the operations 
of the blacksmith with evident satisfaction. 

The moment they landed on the beach, they were surrounded 
by the natives, who appeared to be exceedingly anxious to know 
what they had seen on board our vessel. On a sudden, Antonio's 
countenance became clouded, and, shrugging his shoulders, he 
walked away from the rest; at the same time muttering something 
like threats, as he adjusted the cotton cloth which he wore round 
his person. We were at a loss for the reason of all this; but he 
quickly turned round, and gave us to understand, that as the whole 
island belonged to him, he should require a present for the wood 
and water we were taking. This was by no means an unreason- 
able demand, and, being complied with, the chief was satisfied. 

One of our party being desirous of knowing the feeling of the 
natives of Kanyabac respecting the colony which had been 
attempted on the island under the management of Captain Beaver, 
took the od eeaaeel of mentioning the name of this officer. No 
sooner had he done so, and spoke of Bulama, the island on which 
the colony was settled, than he was quickly comprehended by 
both the chiefs. _Demiong immediately commenced in a strain of 
garrulity, for which he is remarkable, and related, as far as we 
could make out, how Capt. Beba (the manner in which they pro- 
nounce “‘ Beaver”) had purchased Bulama of the chiefs Belchore and 
Jalorem, as well as Niobama. The two former, he intimated to us, 
were dead; and as he pronounced the name of the latter, he cast 
a glance of ineffable contempt in the direction of the Rio Grande, 
signifying at the same time his displeasure that Niobama should 
have presumed to consider Bulama as his, and that Captain 
Beaver, having purchased it of the Kanyabacs, should have acknow- 
ledged a superior right of disposal in the kings of Biafra, by a 
second purchase of it from them, At this moment, Antonio, who 
had listened with impatience to the words of Demiong, unable 
longer to restrain his fury, hastily interrupted him. The scene 
which followed was grand, and highly illustrative of the savage 
character. With his left hand he grasped his right breast, and 
drew it up towards his mouth: his lips quivered; his eyes assumed 
an expression of the greatest horror; the whole features of his 
countenance became distorted into an expression of the most 
revengeful malignity, which it was impossible to behold without 
painful feelings. In an instant he started on his feet, and com- 
menced reeling about in a kind of zigzag direction, gnashing his 
teeth, and uttering imprecations, which to us were unintelligible, 
although their meaning might be easily guessed. He had 
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wandered about thus only a few moments, when he returned to 
the party with whom he had been squatted on the ground, and 
commenced priming his musket, at the same time making signs to 
the women and children to get out of the way. They had watched 
his actions narrowly, and, seeing that he was bent on mischief, they 
hastily obeyed him. 

Things seemed now to be going to extremities; and Antonio, a 
prey to his passions, would, no doubt, have committed some 
desperate act, had he not been interrupted by his brother chief, 
Demiong, who thought it time to interfere. The cool and earnest 
manner in which this chief addressed him, made an immediate 
impression on Antonio; his kind and persuasive words completely 
overcame the infuriated man, and, from the state of dreadful excite- 
ment to which he had worked himself, his mind gradually returned 
to its accustomed tone. The coolness with which we had watched 
his proceedings, might not have been without its good effect; but 
even after he had become quite composed, he could not look on 
the person who had made the inquiry respecting Captain Beaver, 
without betraying emotion. We still were at a loss to account 
for this behaviour, till one of the natives, watching when he was 
apart from the rest, told him that Captain Beaver had killed one 
of his relations, and asked him what he had to say concerning 
him. The whole matter was at once explained—the inquirer had 
been regarded as a relative of Captain Beaver; and, as blood for 
blood is their custom, he had well nigh paid dearly for his 
curiosity. 

There is much difficulty in accounting for this display of 
Antonio, for no one was more cautious, or less inclined to injure 
these people, than Captain Beaver. It may be recollected that 
Demiong and Jamber, another chief, once visited Captain Beaver 
with a large armed party. The musket of one of them acci- 
dentally went off, and the contents lodged in the foot of one 
of the natives. An attack (as it was soon after discovered) 
having been meditated, this occurrence was considered as a bad 
omen, and the whole party immediately decamped. Nor did they 
ever visit Captain Beaver again, as they looked on all the white 
men as ‘ witch.” But it is more than probable, that the Portu- 
guese at Bissao, who had shewn themselves to be inveterate 
enemies to the colony, had taken care to produce jealousy among 
the natives. Therefore, it is by no means unlikely, considering the 
ignorance and credulity of these people, that they had imputed 
the blame to Captain Beaver, of some quarrel in which the friend 
of Antonio had been killed. There is no doubt that Captain 
Beaver had acquired a good name among the surrounding tribes, 
and had removed in a great measure the unfavourable impression 
towards white men generally; but with regard to the Bijoogas, 
they will still be found as treacherous and dangerous as ever, 
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and the re-establishment of a similar colony would be attended 
with as much opposition as the former. It was evident that these 
people only required the opportunity, to murder the whole colony ; 
and it is equally so, that they are very tenacious of the interference 
of the kings of Biafra: but a colony differently organized, and well 
supported with resources, might succeed. 


(To be concluded.) 


VIIL.—ADMIRALTY Court Decisions. No. III. 
COURT OF VICE-ADMIRALTY.— PROVINCE OF LOWER CANADA. 
Tue Bareve Frora— Wilson.—27th Oct. 1832. 


Jupce Kerr.—tThis is a claim of salvage preferred by the chief and second 
mates, together with the carpenter of the Barque Flora, stranded on the island 
of Anticosti. 

It appears from the evidence, that on Wednesday, the 22d of August last, the 
weather being thick and foggy, and the light-house on the island not discerni- 
ble, the Flora, on her homeward voyage, ran aground about fifteen miles from 
that station; that William Wilson, the master of the Flora, the following 
moming, after observing to the crew that the ship’s articles were at an end, and 
that they must look out for themselves, went on shore, and did not return to the 
ship till the next day; that after remaining a short time on board, he again 
went on shore, and in seven or eight days afterwards he came back, with the 
master of the light-house. 

Captain Wilson, whether from sickness or other cause does not appear, 
seems not to have taken any active part in the saving of the articles, out of the 

roceeds of which these individuals claim a recompense, but to have entirely 
left to Mr. Carr, the first mate, to assume the conduct of the enterprise; and 
by Carr’s direction, and through his exertions, and those of the crew, the ship 
was dismantled, and a great part of the sails, cables, rigging, and other articles, 
were brought on shore. The captain went over to Gaspé, and having hired a 
schooner, he returned to the island, and the goods being shipped on board the 
schooner, they were brought to Quebec. By the consent of parties, the articles 
have been sold by a private auctioneer, and from the account of sales, ren« 
dered on oath, the whole yielded the sum £383. 1s. 4d. currency, out of which 
were paid £80. for freight from Anticosti. Thus, therefore, the gross proceeds, 
when safely brought to a market, are ascertained to be £303. 1s. 4d. out of 
which the court is called upon to award salvage to the three petitioners. 

If the whole proceeding had originated in this court, I could not have had 
much difficulty in apportioning what share of this £303, 1s. 4d. ought, under 
all the circumstances of this case, to be awarded as a recompense to the peti. 
tioners, and their co-salvors. I am free to confess, that there does not enter 
into their case that ingredient which entitles them to the highest salvage, se. a 
moiety. 

There was no risk of life attending the saving of the goods, the vessel being 
only a mile from the shore; but it must be remembered that they were 
employed for seventeen days in an arduous duty, performed too when they 
were up to their breasts in water. In respect to the chief mate, I think he has 
laid before the court a case of great merit. 
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Before pronouncing any opinion as to the quantum of recompense which, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, ought to be awarded to these three peti- 
tioners, I cannot but express my disapprobation of the rule adopted here, as 
sworn to by Mr. Campbell, the Kings Notary, by which he is directed to 
distribute reward for salvage according to rank and not to merit, and of doling 
out salvage with a sparing and niggardly hand. Whatever may have been the 
usage and custom at this port, or the rule of municipal law in such matters, 
Courts of Admiralty in all countries are moved by considerations far different 
from those which appear to have influenced the minds of persons here, who 
have decided upon claims of this nature. With more extended views they 
take into consideration how much the general interests of navigation and com- 
merce are protected by exertions of this nature. The fatigue, the anxiety, the 
determination to encounter danger if necessary, the spirit of adventure, the skill 
and dexterity which are acquired by the exercise of that spirit, as Lord Stowell 
eloquently expresses himself, all enter into their minds. It never occurs to 
these courts, that in this or in that case, in awarding liberal salvage, it will not 
do justice to the underwriters if more be awarded than is asked by the petition. 
ers, as appears to be the language of those who are adverse to the claims of 
these salvors. But their judgments are rendered on more enlightened views, 
and they consider that if small rewards are held forth, the spirit of adventure 
would be repressed, and that in an unlimited series of disasters to which ships 
and goods are exposed, the underwriters themselves would find that they were 
losers. The maxim which Terence puts into the mouth of one of his 
Dramatis persone has its application here, Interdum pecuniam negligere 
magnum est lucrum. 

An objection has been made to the claims of these petitioners, founded on 
the impolicy of granting rewards for saving goods, to the seamen of the wreck. 
It is said, that if such a principle were admitted, it would hold out an 
encouragement to seamen to run their ships on shore, in the expectation of 
being liberally rewarded out of the proceeds of the goods saved from the ship. 
But the best guarantee against such criminal acts is the certain loss of wages, 
and that, in the investigation of their claims for salvage, a discovery might be 
made which would affect their lives. However, this is not a mere speculative 
question, for I consider it as a settled question of jurisprudence. In thé prize 
side of the Admiralty many cases occur where large sums are granted to the 
seamen belonging to the ships taken by the crew, though it might be appre- 
hended that this would hold out an encouragement to seamen to navigate their 
ships where there was a probability of meeting with an enemy. Serjeant 
Marshall in his Insurance lays down the law on this subject thus : 

‘‘ As to the sailors,—when a misfortune happens, they are bound to save 
‘‘and preserve the merchandise to the best of their power; and while they 
“¢ are so employed, they are entitled to wages, so far, at least, as what is saved 
‘¢ will allow: but if they refuse to assist in this, they shall have neither wages 
“ nor reward. In this, the Rhodian law, and the laws of Oleron, of Wisby, 
“ and of the Hanse Towns, all agree.” 

In the decisions of the United States, we find that this principle has been 

ized, and Judge Peters thus 7 ne himself in the case of the Cato. 

‘‘ The third article of the laws of Oleron has been produced, together with 
«‘ the commentaries upon it, to shew that seamen saving from wreck, are enti- 
‘titled to reward (where sufficient property is saved) beyond the amount of 
“6 wages.” 

a Paste disputed this doctrine in the cases to which it seemed applicable. 
‘¢ Seamen are entitled or not to wages, in cases of wreck, according to the 
‘¢ merit of their services in that distressing exigency. Those who do not assist, 
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“< do not receive their wages, which are lost by the wreck, and recovered in 
“‘ equivalent by the services in saving.” 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that considering the meritorious services of 
the chief mate, he is entitled to £27. currency, and that to each of the other 
petitioners the sum of £12. 10s. should be allowed. These sums, together with 
the £52. will make up nearly an aliquot part of one-third of the gross proceeds 
arising from the sale of the articles saved from the wreck of the Flora, and I 
decree these several sums to be paid to the petitioners, with costs. 





VITL.—WuHate FIsHERY. 


The following case, lately decided, although not in an Admiralty 
Court, concerns our Nautical readers so nearly, that we insert it 
entire. / 

CooPeR AND OTHERS V. HUTCHINSON AND OTHERS. 


Mr. Pollock (with whom was Mr. Follett) stated, that this was an action 
brought to recover the amount of the proceeds of a considerable quantity of 
whale blubber and whale fins belonging to the plaintiffs, which the defendants 
had taken possession of, and converted to their own use. The value in money 
was about £500. 

The plaintiffs were owners of the ship William, of Hull, which, in the year 
1830, was employed in the Davis’ Straits Whale Fishery, and the defendants 
were owners of the ship Traveller, of Peterhead, which was engaged in the same 
fishery, and at the same time. The ship William, after having been very suc- 
cessful in catching fish till the 2d of July, got entangled among the ice, and 
became a wreck, and was abandoned by the crew, who distributed themselves 
among the other whaling ships. The crew of the ship Traveller, however, 
took about 70 butts of blubber, and a considerable quantity of whale fins, out 
of the wreck, and brought them to this country, and sold them, and converted 
the proceeds to their own use, and refused to account for them to the plaintiffs. 
The facts of the case lay in a short compass, and would be clearly proved ; 
and, he believed, there was no dispute about any of them except one, and that 
was, whether, by the custom of the Northern Whale Fishery, the defendants, 
on finding the property in the situation mentioned, were entitled to convert it 
to their own use? Now, in the first place, he denied that there was such a 
custom in fact, and he had some evidence to offer on that point. But suppose 
they should succeed, on the other side, in proving that there was such a custom ; 
then he would maintain, that, in point of law, such a custom could not be sus- 
tained. The Cornish wreckers, the Mediterranean pirates, and the London 
thieves might as well plead custom in defence of their respective avocations. 
But there was no custom in the whale fishery as to this point, unless such as 
might be set up to justify the taking of a cask found floating in the middle of 
the Atlantic or Pacific, and converting the contents, whether wine, spirits, or 
beef, &c. to the use of the crew who took it. But suppose the cask were 
marked in such a way that the ownership of the article could be clearly ascer- 
tained, could it be contended, with any chance of success, that the ownership 
was changed by the conversion? He would submit to his lordship, that it 
could not. 

The depositions of several witnesses examined on interrogatories, were then 
read, proving the facts, and some of them stating that they were acquainted 
with the whale fishery, and that there was no custom to entitle the detendants 
to keep this property. The fullowing witnesses were examined viva voce :— 

Alexander Webster, whale ship-master, of Hull, stated, that instances had 
occurred to his knowledge, in which goods and stores had been taken in this 
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way from wrecked vessels, and the proceeds were accounted for to the owners, 
reserving only the salvage. 

John Egginson was also acquainted with the whale fishery, and knew that 
property taken in this way had been accounted for, and the salvage only 
retained ; this took place in all the instances within his knowledge, except one, 
and that was in the case of the Duke of Wellington, the owners of which 
refused to account; and the property was so small, that it was not worth while 
‘9 go to law about it, 

Henry Hare, clerk to Mr. John Flint, of Hull, stated, that Flint was the 
owner of a whale ship, which took some property out of a wrecked whaler, 
called the Lady Jane, and the property was claimed by the owners of the Lady 
Jane, or their underwriters, and was accounted for; the property in that case 
consisted of ship lines, which sold for £30. 

This was the case for the plaintiffs. 

Sir James Scarlett, for the defendants, observed, that if the plaintiffs’ Coun- 
sel had been confident that the custom of retaining the property found under 
such circumstances was bad in point of law, they would probably have closed 
their case without attempting to impugn the fact that there was such a custom. 
But they did attempt to impeach the custom, and had succeeded only in shew- 
ing that there had been some insignificant variations and exceptions. It only 
remained for him to shew, that there was a custom by which property found 
under such circumstances, as appeared in this case, became the property of the 
finder, and that that custom had received the sanction of Courts of Justice in 
more than one instance. The custom had prevailed as far back as could be 
remembered, and although many acts of parliament had passed for the regulation 
of the whale fishery, no attempt was ever made in any one of them to impeach 
or to alter this custom. There were strong reasons for such a custom :—the 
great difficulties and danger attending the recovery of such property—the 
importance of holding out the strongest inducement to afford relief to the crews 
of vessels wrecked under such circumstances—the extreme difficulty of ascer- 
taining the proper amount of salvage, &c. As to the law of the case, the 
learned counsel made several observations on the law of jetsam and flotsam, 
and contended that the custom was perfectly legal. He understood, however, 
that the Hull owners had combined to alter the custom, and they might do so 
if they pleased, so far as concerned their own port; but he represented the 
owners of a Scotch ship, and in Scotland the custom had not been disputed. 
In Holland they had specific laws for the regulation of these matters; but in 
this country they had no specific law on the subject, and therefore the custom 
was the law. 

The depositions of various witnesses examined on interrogatories, who repre- 
sented themselves as well acquainted with the Davis’ Straits and Greenland 
Fishery, were read, and these spoke decidedly to the custom, that property 
recovered under such circumstances became the property of the finder. 
When a ship was abandoned ou the fishing ground, the finder was entitled 
to take out of her whatever he pleased, without being liable to account for 
H, and the custom was generally known and assented to, and extended 
both to ship and cargo; but the custom was contined to the fishing station. 
These depositions were made chiefly by masters and owners of whale ships 
belonging to Aberdeen, Peterhead, Dundee, and other Scotch ports, and 
the amount of their evidence was, that by the custom, when a ship was 
wrecked on the fishing station, the property of the owners in her entirely 
ceased, and that both ship and cargo became the property of the finder. 

The following witnesses were examined viva voce : 

Gecrge Simpson was master of the ship Traveller at the time when the 
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William was lost, on the 2d of July, 1830; they were within fifty yards of 
her when she was wrecked. She was jammed between the ice, and soon filled 
with water, and the crew abandoned her. The William was soon covered by 
a field of ice. The Traveller was also enclosed by the ice, but cut a dock in 
it, in which they remained for seven days, and then got loose. The Zephyr, of 
Hull, was near at the time, and the crews of the Traveller and the Zephyr then 
set about clearing away the ice from the William, and succeeded after forty- 
eight hours’ labour. They afterwards set fire to, and burnt, the upper part of 
the ship, by which means the vessel was lightened, and rose; and when the 
beams above the blubber-casks appeared, they set fire to them also; and when 
the casks appeared, they drowned out the fire. The crew of the Zephyr 
insisted that what blubber could be got by them from the wreck should be on 
their own account, and not on account of the owners of the wreck; but the 
master refused to agree to this, or sign an agreement to that effect, and conse- 
quently none of the blubber was taken by the Zephyr. The witness then 
took all that he could, being about 70 butts of blubber, and a ton and 
a half of whale fins, on account of his owners, The custom in the Davis’ 
Straits and Greenland Whale Fishery was, that whatever could be got 
from vessels wrecked and abandoned on the fishing station, belonged to the 
finder. 

Captain Wareham, of whale ships belonging to Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
bad been engaged for twenty-one years in the Davis’ Straits Fishery, gave the 
same account of the custom, and mentioned several instances in which property 
had been taken out of wrecks, in which no account of it was given to the 
owners of the wrecks, and no claim was made by them. 

Captain Cluff and Captain George Palmer, of Newcastle, whalers, gave the 
same account of the custom, and mentioned instances ; and the latter mentioned 
an instance in which a vessel belonging to the present plaintiffs had taken 
blubber out of a wreck. 

Cross-examined—The general practice in insuring whale ships was to insure 
the vessel and the outfit; but not to insure the fish. 

Captain Thomas Phillips of Hull lost his ship, the Resolution, in the Straits, 
in the same year in which the William was lost, and his stores were taken by 
other ships. He gave the same account of the custom. 

Captain Ainsley, of a London whaler, spoke to the same custom, and had 
himself taken boats and stores from wrecked ships. It would not be worth 
while to take blubber under such circumstances, if the takers were only to have 
salvage for it. 

Captain Ephraim Turpin had sailed as a master of whale ships from Lon- 
don, Hull, and Whitby, and always picked up whatever he could from vessels 
wrecked and abandoned on the fishing station, and never accounted for it, and 
mentioned several instances. It would by no means be worth while to fish 
blubber out of a wreck, if the taker could only recover salvage. 

The Rev. Mr. Scoresby stated, that his father was extensively engaged in the 
whale fishery; and he himself, before he entered the church, had, for twenty.one 
years, with an interval of two years, been engaged in the whale-fishery, and 
had commanded a vessel in thirteen voyages: he had heard the account given 
of the custom, and concurred in it. An abandoned wreck in such circum~ 
stances had, by the usage, been considered as a loose fish, which the first 
finder might appropriate. The Dutch had a specific law on the subject, 
which he had explained in a book that he had published on the Whale- 
fishery. 

Sir J. Scarlett—And which it would be very desirable that you should 

republish. 
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Lord Chief Justice—How long have you left the whale-fishery ? 

Witness—Nine years. 

Lord Chief Justice—Have you ever known Dutch whaling-ships act on their 
own law? 

Witness—I was not aware that there was any law in Holland on the 
subject, until I was preparing that book for publication; and having then 
heard of it, I wrote to Holland, and got a particular account of it, which 
I published. 

Mr. Pollock, in commenting on this evidence, strongly vituperated this 
barbarous practice of plundering ships; but maintained that it was not so 
ancient or so general as to have the force of a custom. A custom, to be good, 
must be unvarying. If a flaw could be found in it, it was gone; and here it 
had been proved that the custom had been sometimes questioned. 

The Lord Chief Justice Denman observed to the jury, that this was an action 
of detinue, with counts in debt, and that the plaintifis had unquestionably a 
right to receive, unless the jury should be of opinion that the custom set up, on 
the part of the defendants, was clearly proved. According to the common 
legal notion of a custom, in order to be good, it ought to be proved to have 
existed from time immemorial; but that rule was not to be strictly applied to 
such a custom as this. There certainly was a great mass of evidence, written 
and verbal, in support of the custom; and there was also evidence that the 
custom had in certain recent instances been questioned. He would not read 
the evidence in the voluminous mass of the depositions, unless the counsel on 
either side desired it, but he would read the evidence which they had heard 
viva voce, and which went to the whole question in dispute. His lordship then 
recapitulated the evidence, and observed, that it was to be regretted that the 
alleged custom was not set out on the record, in order that the question of law 
might undergo the more solemn consideration of the courts, in case the jury 
should be of opinion that the custom existed in fact. It did not appear in 
evidence that the custom was recognized by foreign nations, and that was a 
point for the consideration of the jury. It had been said that wrecks in these 
situations were like loose fish, which any one who could might take. But he 
thought, that the case of fish which had got loose after being struck, was different 
from that of the wreck of a ship, which was, as it were, ear-marked. It was 
for the jury, however, to say, on the whole of the evidence, whether the custom 
was proved to be existing in point of fact ; and if they were of opinion that the 
existence of the custom was not sufficiently proved in point of fact, then they 
would say, as well as they could ascertain it, what amount the plaintiffs were 
entitled to recover, deducting the amount of salvage which they might think the 
defendants entitled to retain. 

The jury retired, and, after being absent for about half an hour, returned 
with a verdict for the plaintifis—Damages, three hundred and ninety-two 
pounds. 





IX.—A Sarzor’s ApvVICE TO HIS Son,* oN ENTERING THE 
RoyvaL Navy. 
(Continued from page 39.) 
Letter V.— Demeanour tn oe :— Captain— Officers— Messmates— 
amen. 


It will be the first object of whoever accompanies you to your ship, to 
introduce you to your captain. To his protection you must consider yourself 
transferred, as to a second father; and so long as you continue to deserve it, I 

® At the age of thirteen. 
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sincerely hope it will be kindly extended to you. You will perceive that he is 
looked up to as the head of all around him. You will see officers of long 
experience and high reputation, who have faithfully served their country many 
years, punctually obeying him, and executing hs orders with alacrity ; and you 
will find them constantly observing, with respectful deference and attention, 
whatever he may think necessary to direct for the benefit of the public service. 
It will therefore be evident to you, that, as a little boy who has every thing to 
learn, you must also study to respect and obey him implicitly, not from a 
desire to ingratiate yourself, or to court his peculiar favour, but because it is 
your duty to obey him, in order to support that station, the obligations of 
which it will be incumbent on you to fulfil. At the same time, justly to 
deserve his approbation by your merit and general good conduct, will be a 
sure satisfaction to yourself, and may, by securing his esteem, considerably 
promote your future advancement in life. With the lieutenants and ofhcers of 
their mess, your intercourse, both of duty and society, will be more immediate. 
From the former, especially the first lieutenant, you will derive all the advan- 
tages and indulgences which you may deserve. He is the official organ of the 
captain’s orders; the authorized executive channel through which every regula- 
tion flows ; the watchful observer of all around him ; the rewarder of merit ; the 
corrector of negligence, disobedience, and depravity; the friend of the good ; 
and the terror of the iniquitous, From the first lieutenant you will continually 
receive orders, perhaps frequently delivered in a hurried and inarticulate way, 
but you must accustom yourself to catch the meaning from the usual manner of 
the lieutenant in similar cases, and to comprehend them without repetition ; 
and should it be necessary to request explanation, do it promptly and respect- 
fully : never exhibit the slightest symptom of indifference, petulance, or care- 
lessness in the execution of your duty; if you do, the unfavourable opinion of 
your superiors will assuredly follow. 

With your companions always maintain a frank, cheerful, and independent 
openness of demeanour. Avoid carefully every description of cabal, party, 
wrangling, idleness, intoxication, immorality, or profaneness. Without im- 
proper familiarity, be affable, courteous, and disposed to do kind offices to them 
all; but never engage yourself to any assistance of moment, either of a pecu- 
Diary or any other nature, without first considering whether you possess the 
means of fulfilling it, and, if you do,’'whether you do mght in using them or not. 
Never enter into any conversation, reflecting on your superiors. Such conver- 
sation (independent of its rendering you, by the articles of war, liable to suffer 
death) is both unprofitable and dangerous, calculated to produce dissatisfaction, 
to sour the best of tempers, and to substitute discontent and mischief in the 
place of harmony and cordiality. Should you ever be accidentally present at 
the discussion of such topics, if it be possible, immediately withdraw ; or, if 
ae cannot absent yourself, nor conscientiously defend your superiors, be 
selent. 

To the seamen, the only class subordinate to you, appropriate behaviour 
requires to be very particularly enjoined, From your superiors, you will meet 
with the tone of manner which restrains and governs you, but with inferiors 
you must stand upon some degree of self-importance. 

In the first place, you must consider that you are only a little boy, having 
every thing to learn—for a time merely repeating orders, the meaning of which 
you scarcely comprehend. You must also remember that many of the hardy 
veterans, to whom you may be directed to address yourself, have served their 
country in battles and in tempests for several successive years ; and that a true 
British seaman, of unblemished conduct, though undecorated by external marks 
of rank, is in reality one of the most valuable characters belonging to your 
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country, He bears with patience and cheerfulness, peril, privation, and hard- 
ship, at which the luxurious landsman would shudder with dismay. Amid 
perpetual watching, disease, and danger, toil, hunger, and thirst, alike to him 
are the midnight surges of a leeward coast, or the lava ripple of the 
gentle gale, His duty is his sole delight. Patient, orderly, and submissive, 
he braves the fury of the raging storm, and dares the boldest efforts of his 
country’s foe. His swarthy cheek and hollow eye, indicate exposure to every 
clime, and his weather-beaten frame at length yields to their effects. He sinks 
into oblivion, unknown to that country which he has dearly aided to defend. 
He is committed to the deep, and unfathomable waters are his tomb! but his 
merits are recorded elsewhere. Never then approach such a person without 
recollecting what is due to him. Whatever orders you have to give to him, 
repeat them in an affable, condescending tone. In his turn, he will esteem and 
respect you ; he will feel both pride and pleasure in teaching you how to knot 
and splice, and in giving you all the information he can on the various parts of 
the rigging. But, whilst you are receiving this return, you must never forget 
that you belong to the quarter-deck, and take care that you never descend to, 
nor allow, the smallest undue familiarity. 

I wish you to habituate yourself to regard the seamen as humble and 
dependent friends, by their situation excluded from all the advantages of 
knowledge and education which you possess, but who, in the moment of 
danger, are the foremost to rush forward amidst the havoc of artillery, or the 

ril of shipwreck ; and, for a good officer, will expose themselves to protect 

is person, to shield his honour, and to exalt his name in the records of his 
country’s glory, Nor must you be led away with an idea that they are uni- 
versally men of extravagant or dissolute habits. You will find many of them 
discerning, temperate, and sagacious, uniformly regular and exemplary in their 
conduct, and who, as far as their information permits, would scorn to transgress 
their duly in a moral or a religious sense, with as much firmness as the most 
high-minded and well-informed officer; while many instances of their filial 
piety in allotting a considerable part of their pay to their parents, will give you 
a high opinion of their generosity and regard to natural affection. Never then 
address them with contumelious epithets, nor in any way abuse your authority 
over them. True it may be, that the foregoing is the brighter side of their 
character. They have naturally many imperfections, but these are a pledge 
between every honourable officer and his country, that he will govern them 
with care and protecting humanity,—that he will afford them the constant 
guidance of his superior intelligence and example, and that he will never 
exercise the sterner authorities of discipline but with undeviating regard to 
justice and to mercy. It is his duty to feel for and to supply the deficiencies 
of his men, and to recollect that many of their faults and their failings are the 
inevitable result of ignorance and long habit; and to consider, if their pre- 
judices be not in any material instances derogatory to the good of the service, 
that they should meet with a benevolent toleration; although, at the same time, 
every real encroachment of disrespect or disobedience should be visited with 
prompt correction. 

In fine, to all classes endeavour to maintain a demeanour full of mildness, 
suavity, and conciliation, and you will be beloved and respected. You will 
be obeyed from affection and confidence, and in trying moments you will feel 
a security of command which will triumph over apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. By avoiding harsh, passionate, and flippant behaviour, you will 
ensure the respect of superiors, equals, and inferiors, besides the tranquil 
approbation of your own mind. A ready confidence in your own powers will 
in due time develop itself ; and when you attain the rank of captain, be com- 
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municative to all under you; and, should opportunity arrive, you will go into 
battle with a superior foe, so serene, so firm, and so collected, that you cannot 
fail to obtain as much honour and distinction as can be reasonably aspired to 
by the most ardent mind. 

(To be continued.) 


WORKS OF NAUTICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


CHARTS. 


IRELAND, SHEET 2. East from Lough Carlingford to Lough Larne, 
by Com. W. Mudge, R.N., F.R. A.S. Admiralty. 


This chart, which we have previously noticed, contains the important 
addition of Lough Strangford. The narrow strait or entrance to the 
lough is also given on an extended scale, with the leading marks for 
sailing in. As a local feature, this is peculiarly desirable. 


Caruincrorp Loucu adjusted to the Trigonometrical points, 
furnished by Lieut.-Colonel Colby, R.E., by Commander W. 
W. Mudge and Lieut. G. A. Frazer, R.N. 1831. 


A very neat little plan, shewing the whole navigation of the Lough, 
on the scale of a mile to an inch and a half. The velocity of the tides 
on the bar we see inserted at 54, and neaps 34 miles per hour. 


Prorosep Harsour at Repcar.—Report on the formation of 
an Asylum Harbour at Redcar, on the South Side of the Tees 
Bay. By W. A. Brooks, C. E. 1832. 


There is a prominent feature on the face of this plan, so favourable 
to the construction of a harbour, that we are rather surprised it has not 
been formed long ago. Mr. Brooks, however, has at length pointed 
out, that nature has already done half the work necessary for its con- 
struction in leaving two parallel ridges of rocks, called the Salt Scar, 
that extend out 8,000 feet into the sea, at the distance of 2,500 feet 
apart from each other, and including between them a sufficient depth 
of water. By the addition of piers on these rocks, which he proposes 
to be carried out a short distance further in the same direction, Mr. 
Brooks obtains an area of 435 acres, which would contain several hun- 
dred sail of merchantmen, or a fleet of about 30 line-of-battle ships, 
with a depth, at low water, of 30 feet. 

We have always been favourably inclined towards these bold and 
spirited measures of supplying protection for our numerous shipping, 
which nature has denied us; and it is with much satisfaction that we 
find the plan for an asylum harbour at Redcar appears with all these 
recommendations, besides that of an easy access at all times of tide. 
The barrenness of our eastern coast in harbours, has already given rise 
to several undertakings of this nature, but we do not know one more 
worthy of being established, on the grounds of its importance to the 
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nation at large, than that at Redcar. The protection which it would 
afford to our numerous mercantile shipping passing the east coast in 
case of bad weather, is a sufficient recommendation ; but there is another 
light in which it must be considered—as a naval station, in the event 
of a future war with the other European powers, the benefits of it to 
the nation at large would be incalculable. Instead of being exposed 
in the open anchorage of Hollesly bay, the common rendezvous of our 
North-sea fleet, in former days, where continued gales of wind pre- 
vented any communication with the shore, and were accompanied by 
all their usual disasters affecting the whole economy of our men-of- 
war; in the projected asylum harbour at Redcar, they would lie in 
ample security, and be enabled to put to sea, and return to the harbour 
with the utmost facility. 

That a project of this nature has been long since entertained by 

vernment, appears from the report of Mr. R. Dodd, in 1795, on the | 
improvements, both civil and military, of which the haven of Hartle- 
pool was then capable. Mr. Dodd’s report is rather a curious pro- 
duction ; and all that he mentions in favour of Hartlepool, is also to be 
found at Redcar, with the important addition of a sufficient depth of 
water already afforded by nature. At Hartlepool the depth has to be 
made at an expense of some hundred thousand pounds, while at 
Redcar it is already accomplished. But Hartlepool was once an 
important harbour. The tonnage of our merchant vessels was then 
small. As soon as they increased in size, Hartlepool was no longer of 
any use, from its not possessing a sufficient depth of water ; and the 
only reason, that we can find, that the measures were not adopted for 
increasing that depth, and converting it into the naval station, which was 
so much desired, arose from the same deficiency of depth in the 
whole bay. 

Mr. Brooks has calculated, that the stone may be quarried and 
delivered, including all the expense of conveyance, at 1s. 6d. per ton, 
at Redcar; while at Dunleary harbour, with no other recommendation 
than its proximity to Dublin, it did not cost less than 2s. 6d. ; and if 
we look to Plymouth breakwater, we shall Gnd that it cost 7s. 6d. per 
ton. The nature of the stone at Redcar also renders it capable of being 
worked with greater facility than at either of those places; and as a 
small six-horse power-engine can easily work 1,000 tons per day, from 
the quarries to the proposed harbour, eight of the same engines would 
be adequate to convey sufficient stone to form the harbour, in the course 
of twelve months. In addition to these advantages, which are certainly 
greater than nature granted to any harbour which has been completed, 
or ig in course of construction, on the whole of our eastern coast ; the 
facilities afforded for the construction of docks at Redcar, and the 
immediate vicinity of an ample supply of stone for the projected 

jers, are important recommendations. 

The supply of good water 1S abundant ; and, looking on Redcar with 
respect to its becoming a naval station, the abundance of coal and iron 
in its neighbourhood would facilitate the establishment of a cannon 
foundry, at 30 per cent. cheaper than the other naval stations. There 
can be no doubt that these advantages in favour of so desirable a har- 
pour as might be formed at Redcar, cannot be long overlooked. In 
four years the whole works would be completed ; but the advantages of 
them in the safety of shipping, would be found long before that time 
would arrive. 
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We shall extract from the report of Mr. Brooks what he considers 
are the principal points in favour of his plan. These are, . 

“ ist. Depth of water, and space within the harbour sufficient for a 
fleet of line-of-battle ships, besides numerous smaller-classed vessels ; 
or, as an asylum harbour, it will be able to contain several hundred sail 
of merchantmen, its area being at high water 435 acres, of which 313 
are available at low water. 

*‘ 2ndly. Depth of water outside so ample, that the harbour may be 
be safely taken by a ship of the line at low water, spring tides, ina 
gale of wind. 

“‘ 3dly. Good mooring ground ; the bottom of the valley, between the 
long ranges of alum shale rock, which form the natural north and south 
boundaries of the harbour, consisting of blue clay.” 

It will be seen by referring to the annexed sketch that the prin- 
cipal and most expensive part of the work has been already done by 
nature. 

There i3 yet another point to be considered, which is important, and 
has proved fatal to undertakings of this kind. We allude to the deposit 
which is continually taking place; and the answer of Mr. Brooks to this 
particular is so clear and satisfactory, that we shall give it in his own 
words. He replies, “that the experiment has been already tried by 
nature, by the enclosure of the north and south sides of the harbour by 
the Salt Scar and East Scar rocks, within which it has been ascertained, 
by comparison with positions at equal distances from the shore where 
the tidal currents are unobstructed, that no diminution of depth has 
occurred, and the evidence of all the most experienced sea-faring per- 
sons on the spot is decidedly to the effect that no alteration has ever 
taken place in the depth within their memory. It may also be reason- 
ably inferred, that the formation of the eastern breakwater will be an 
additional guarantee of the maintenance of the present depth within it 
of 30 feet at low wate7.” 

In addition to which, the great source of deposit near Redcar would 
be from the river Tees, from which the projected harbour would be 
entirely clear, as the ebb-tide would carry it away to the northward. 

There can be no doubt, that were the harbour established on the 
small scale as shewn by the dotted line in the annexed plan, that it 
would soon become an outlet for the increasing trade of the Tees ; and 
that, in fact, the impetus vained to the trade of the surrounding parts 
would soon be the means of extending it still further. The estimate for 
the small harbour amounts to £283,765; and for the large one, consi- 
dering it as a naval station, £466,860, to be raised by a duty of one 
farthing per ton on passing vessels, and of three pence per ton on 
vessels entering it for the purpose of commerce or refuge. It is rather 
remarkable, that these rocks, which Mr. Brooks proposes to convert into 
so desirable a purpose, are the dread of vessels embaved on the coast, 
and that Captain Hewett, in surveying this part, contemplated the erec-~ 
lion of a beacon, to guide vessels where to take the shore, when they 
could not avoid being wrecked. 

In addition to what we have advanced in favour of this harhour, we 
will close our remarks with the following statement. 

“ On the 12th October, 1824, a gale commenced from the east-south- 
east, which afterwards got round to the east-north-east ; the result was, 
that 113 sail of vessels were wrecked or driven on shore between 
Scarborough and the Tyne; of this number, 37 went ashore in the 
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Tees bay. Had a harbour at Redcar then been formed, the whole of 
@ that large fleet could easily have found refuge in it.” 


More than this, we think, cannot be said in favour of adopting Mr. Brooks’s 
admirable plan. 


INVENTIONS, ETC. 


Pappies oF Steam-BoaTts PRoTEcTED FROM InJuRy.—Captain F. R, 
Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, who has lately returned from an interesting 
journey on the Euphrates, has proposed a method of protecting the paddles of 
steam-vessels from external injury by shot or otherwise. In his descent of the 
Euphrates, the attention of Captain Chesney was directed to the navigation of 
that river by means of steam-vessels. The free passage of it is much molested 
by the Arabs, and is also rendered somewhat dithicult in several parts, through 
channels which become narrow when the river is low; and in order to obviate 
these difficulties, and effectually to protect the paddles of a vessel from the 
shots of the Arabs, or concussion against the rocks, Captain Chesney proposes 
the following simple method : 

He divides the vessel longitudinally, or in the direction of the keel, into three 
parts, between which he places his paddles; the engine, boiler, &c. of course 
being in the middle one. The two outer parts are secured to the principal or 
middle one by diagonal cross-beams on the upper deck, and by the shaft of 
the paddles below, leaving a space equal to their breadth between them for the 
free passage of the water fore and aft the vessel. 

It is evident that such a vessel can only be made use of in smooth water, 
and that also by means of steam alone, where the propelling power is in the 
direction of the line of motion. A vessel so constructed gains stability, but is 
altogether, from a want of connexion throughout, unfit to resist the pressure of 
sails. Experience alone will prove how far the plan may succeed ; we believe 
it to be entirely new ; and, under the circumstances for which Captain Chesney 
has designed it, we see no particular reason why it should not answer his 
purpose. The length of the vessel on deck he proposes should be about fifty- 
two feet, and sixteen feet six inches beam, and considers that her draught of 
water would be 18 or 20 inches. Experience ayain will set all this night; but in 
the mean time Captain Chesney's plans deserve every encouragement, on account 
of their ingenuity, and the importance of the subject which has suggested them, 
namely, a speedy communication with India. This method of securing the 
paddles was first designed by Captain Chesney in the summer of 1831, and is 
about to be printed, with his description of the Euphrates. 





THe TROPIDOCLINOMETER.—This is an instrument for measuring the 
inclination of the keel of a ship from the horizontal position, with a view to 
ascertain whether she is by the head or the stern. It is the very ingenious 
invention of Captain L. de Coninck, the Danish officer whose signal lanterns 
we alluded to in our last number. The trim of a ship involves so many 
important considerations, that the means of ascertaining a knowledge of it at all 
times, when practicable, cannot be too highly appreciated. It is a point which 
must not be classed among those that have received so much attention of 
late, and yet it is one on which the safety of a ship might depend. To know 
the trim in which his ship sails best under different actions of the sails, is 
among the first duties of a commander, and how to trim her accordingly is a 
part of that duty. The means of ascertaining the inclination of the keel from 
the horizontal position, we believe, has not before this appeared. The slightest 
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variations in the angle are important, as they produce considerable changes in 
the surface of the immersed body. Mr. Perkins’ orthometer failed in this par- 
ticular, and left the field open. 

The means by which Captain de Coninck has succeeded in measuring a 
chanze of trim under sail to an inch in a ship’s draft of water, consists in 
asenes of glass tubes filled with mercury, to which he has also happily 
applied a column of spints. The instrument is placed on the deck of the ship, 
and the height of the spirit column indicates at once the angle of inclination, 
from which the difference by the head or stern is immediately ascertained. If 
the vessel be at anchor, the instrument will measure this difference exactly. 
We consider this invention as calculated to be of material assistance to our 
naval constructors, whose general complaint is a want of attention to this par- 
ticular in the persons who have the command of their ships. 


Hyprometer.—M. Laignel has invented a new instrument intended to 
measure exactly the velocity of a ship under sail; also that of the wind, and 
more particularly that of running water. M. Laignel asserts, that by means of 
this instrument he has disproved, that in a stream the greatest velocity of the 
water would be at the surface, and that from thence a progressive diminution 
would take place towards the bottom. According to him, the velocity is 
greatest below the surface, and nearly half-way between it and the bottom. 

M. M. Prony, Girard, and Navier, are directed to examine the instrument, 
and report on it to the Academy at Paris. 





Navat Tacrics.—M. Letourneur has presented the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris with an Essay on the theory of maneuvering ships of war. 

Baron Rovussrn, Vice-Admiral of the French Royal Navy, has been 
appointed Ambassador at Constantinople. In taking leave of the Academy at 
Paris, the Baron expressed his desire to promote the interests of science in his 
new situation; and from a recollection of his valuable charts of the coast of 
Brazil we, have no doubt that much benefit in this particular will be derived 
from the appointment. 


Prize CoronoMeTers.—In page 525 of our first volume will be found a 
statement of the chronometers that have gained prizes in the annual trials at the 
Royal Observatory, with their trial-numbers,* and extreme variations of rate. 
In the tenth trial, that of last year, an error has inadvertently been made in the 
statement of the extreme variations, which we are anxious to correct. They 
should stand as follows : 


Mr, Molyneux. No, 1038 .... Tr. No. 2,82 .... Ex. Var. 0,67 
Mr. Young... No. 110 .... 2691. asia 0,82 
Mr. Webster.. No. 695 .... 3,09 .... 0,86 














VarraTion Caarts.—Having long since explained the effects of local 
attraction on the compass, arising from the various substances on board of a 
ship, and pointed out the means of remedying them, Professor Barlow is now 
engaged in constructing a variation chart, on which will be shewn the present 
Magnetic curves in various parts of the world. Since the publication of Mr. 
Yates’ chart in 1817, we believe this interesting subject has been taken up 
only by Professor Hanstein, who has devoted much attention to it. There can 


*The method of ascertaining the trial-number of a chronometer adopted at the Royal 
Observatory is given in p. 523 of the same volume. 
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be no doubt of the utility of such charts to those navigators who are inclined to 
pay a proper attention to the important subject of local attraction, inde- 
pendent of the clear manner in which they impart a true idea of the curves of 
the existing magnetic variation; but, until navigators seriously tum their 
attention towards overcoming that obstacle to the correctness of the dead 
reckoning, they will be of little service to them. We hope, however, to see 
them more in use than they have hitherto been. The worthy Professor is 
availing himself, in the course of his arduous undertaking, of the numerous 


documents of this nature in the Hydrographic office at the Admiralty. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Roya Navy 1N CoMMISSION. 


e*e S. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Actzxon, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 20th Nov. 
Tripoli. 

fETNA, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, 9th Dec. 
at Oporto. 

ALBAN, St. V.— Woolwich. 

ALERT, 18—Com. J. C. Fitzgerald, Pacific. 

ALFRED, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 21st Nov. 
Malta. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
12th Oct. at Bahia. 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Capt. G. R. Lambert, 13th 
Aug. Madras. 

ARACHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 9th Dec. 
arrived at Barbadoes from Halifax. 

AFRICAN, St. V.— Livutenant Kennedy, 
Plymouth. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 10th Dec. 
Bermuda. 

As1a, 84—Capt. P. Richards. Flag Ship, 
(7) Tagus, 11th Dee. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth. 

Atnou, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 4th Dec. 
sailed for Dublin. 

BapGer, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, 15th Sept. 
Mauritius. 

Baruam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot 5th Oct. at 
Malta. Flag Ship (e). 

BeEacoy, (late METEOR, }—Com. R. Copeland, 
Archipelago. 

BEAGLE, 10—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, Ist Oct. 
Monte Video. 

BELvVIpDERA, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
20th Nov. at Tripoli. 

Birancnuet, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
Cc. B. 7th Dec. at Barbadoes. 

Brisk, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, Gold coast. 

BritaNNiA, 120—Capt. P. Rainier, llth Dec. 
Taygus. 

Briton, 46—Capt. J. D. Markland, C. B. 
12th Jan. arrived at Plymouth. 

BurraLo Store Ship, Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master. 

CALEDONIA, 120 — Captain J. 
Tagus, llth Dec. 

Cannon, St. V.—Licut. J. Duffill, Lisbon. 


Hillyar, 


Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
Lisbon, ith Jan. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
Ist Aug. sailed for Swan R. 

CHAMPION, 1$—Com. Hen. A. Duncombe, 
Isth Nov. arrived at Malta. 

Cuarysnis, 3—Licut. R. B. Crawford, 
ar. Gambia. 

C10, 18—Com. J. J. Onslow, 27th Sept. sailed 
for Rio. 

CoLumBia, St. V. 2—Lt. R. Ede, Wool- 
wich. 

CoLuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 2d Dec. left 
Tortola for Halifax. 

Comet, St. V.—Sheerness. 

Comus, 18— (late Comet) Com. W. Hamilton, 
Plymouth. 

Conriance, St. V.—Plymouth. 

Conway, 28—Capt. Eden, North Sea. 

CorpELIaA, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 5th Oct. 
Smyma. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, 3d June, at 
Trincomalee. 

CurLew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 23d Sept. 
left Mauritius tor Ceylon. 

Der, St. V.—Com. R. Oliver, Chatham. 

Dispatcu, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 15th Oct. 
Sailed for Jamaica. 

DoneGaL, 74—Capt. J. Dick. Flag Ship. 
(d) North Sea. 

Duvip, 46—Capt. 8. Roberts, C.B. 25th Dec. 
sailed for Lisbon. 

Dustin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 25th Sept. Coquimbo, 

Ecro, St.V.—Lieut. Otway, Oporto, 9th Dec. 

EXxcELLENT, 58—Capt. T. Hasting, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fairy, S.V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, Sheerness. 

FavouriTg, 18—Com. J. Harrison, Gold 
coast. 

FriraesraNp—Lieut. Buchanan, Woolwich. 

Frrervy, 2—Licut. J. M'Donnel, Bahamas. 

FIREFLY, St. V.—Liecut.T. Baldock, Woolwich. 

FLAMER, St. V.—Licut. R. Bastard, Ith 
Jan. arrived at Portsmouth. 
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Fry, 10—Com. P. M'‘Quhae, I4th Nov. 
Port Royal. 

Porresti rR, 3—Lt. W. H. Quin, 5th Jan. at 
Piymouth. 

Gasset, 18—Com. M. H. Sweney, 11th Oct. 
at Jamaica from S. Martha. 

Garprox, 3—Lt. J. Parlby, Plymouth. 

Harrier, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, Aug. at 
Bombay. 

HERMEs, St. V.—Licut. J. Wright, 24th Dec. 
Malta. 

Hornet, 6—Lieut. P. R. Coghlan. 20th Oct. 
sailed fur South America. 

HyacixtH, 18—Com. W. Oldrey, 30th Nov. 
ar. Portsmouth. 

IMOGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, August, 
Malarea. 

INVESTIGATOR, 16—Sheerness. 

Is1s, 50—Capt. J. Polkinghorne, Flag Ship, 
(k) 13th Oct. Cape. 

Jupiter, Troop Ship—Myr. R. Easto, 7th 
Jan. sailed for Mauritius. 

Kasycaroo, 3—Lieut. J. Hookey, August, 
Nassau. 

Larne, 18, (late Ligktning,—Com. W. 8. 
Smith, North Sea. 

Leveret, 10—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 5th Dec. 
arr. Plymouth. 

LicutyineG, St. V.—Plymouth. 

MapaGascak, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, Ist Jan. 
Tricste. 

Macicitexnk, 14—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
June, at Malacca. 

MacGnivicentT, 4—Lieut.J. Paget, Port Royal. 

Macpig, Cutler—Licut. J. Mott, Sheerness, 

MaLapak, /i—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 15th Jan. 
Downs. 

Mastivr, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. J. Graves, Archi- 


priago. 

Me LVILLE, 74—Capt. H. Hart, 13th Aug. at 
Madras. Flag-ship. (4) 

Messexcer, St. Transp.—Lieut. B. Aplin, 
Chath. 

Meteor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 21st Sept. 
Malta. 

Minx, 3—Lieut. G. G. Miall, Bahamas. 

Natritus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G, Pau- 
lett, 9th Dec. Oporto. 

NIMBLE, 5—Licut. J. M. Potbury, 10th Dec. 
Bermuda. 

Niu Rov, 20—Com. Lord E. Russell, 27th Dec. 
sailed for Lisbon. 

NoxtnH Star—Capt. W. Paget, 20th Nov. 
Barbadoes. 

Ocean, 50—Capt. 8. Chambers. Flag-ship, 
(a) Sheerness. 

Oxyx, 10—Licut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

Orestes, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto, 
9th Dec. 

PaLtrtas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 15th Nov. 
Port Royal. 

Pearr, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 2d Nov. arrd. 
at Jamaica. 

PEticax, 1%—Com. J. Gape, 24th Oct. left 
Corfu. 

Perorvs, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 13th Oct. 
Simon's Bay. 

PHILoMEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 25th Nov. 
Gibraltar. 

Pickur, 5—Lieut. E. Stopford, 20th Oct. arrd. 
at Jamaica. 

Pike, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 

Pincu er, 5—Lt. W.S. Tulloh, Bahamas. 

Piuto, St. V.—Licut. G. Buchanan, Bight of 
Benin. 


PyLapes, 18—Com. E. Blankley, 28th Oct. 
sailed for M. Video, 

Racenonset, 18— Com. C. H. Williams, 
2d Oct. sailed for Jamaica. 

Raixpow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
9th Dec. Patras. 

RaLeE1GH, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, 11th 
Oct. arr. Nauplia. 

Rarip, 10—Com. C. H. Swinburne, 30th 
Nov. Malta. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima. 

Raven,S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Oporto. 

REVEXGE, 78 — Capt. D. H. Mackay, North 
Sea. 

RHADAMANTHUs, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
Falmouth. 

Romyey, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, sailed 
for Cork. 

Rover, 1—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
15th Jan. Downs. 

Royauist, 10—Licut. R. N. Williams, 
Ist Jan. sailed for Falmouth. 

Str. VinceENT, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse, 
lith Dec. Tagus. 

SALAMANDER, St. ¥.—Com. W. F. Austen, 
Woolwich. 

SamMARANG 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 10th Oct. 
M. Video. 

San Josrer, 110—Capt. R. Curry, Plymouth, 
Flag-ship. (¢) 

SaPrnuikE, 25—Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley, 
l4th Nov. Bay of Fundy. 

BATELLITE, ]1S—Cor. R. Smart, Downs. 

SavaGeE, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, Falmouth. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hurzood, Sheerness. 

ScyLia, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 5th Oct. 
at Napoli. 

SEAPLOWER—Lieut., J. Morgan. 14th Jan. 
arrived at Falmouth. 

SERPENT, 16—Com. Symonds, Portsmouth 
Station. 

Sxrpsack, 5—Licut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, North Sea. 

SouTHAMPTON, 52—Capt. J. M. Laws, 
Chatham. 

SPARTIATE, 74 -— Capt. R. Talt, 4th Jan. 
arrived at Portsmouth. 

SpaRrRow, Cufter—Licut. C. W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth Station. 

SPARROWHAWK, 18—Com. Currie, act. 9th 
Nov. left Halifax for Bermuda. 

SPERDWELL, 5—Lieut. W. Warren, 4th Nov. 
at Barbadoes. 

Sprepy, Culler—Licut. J. P. Roepel Ply- 
mouth. 

Stac, 46—Captain N. Lockyer, North Sea. 

Sway, 10—Licut. J. E. Lane, North Sea. 

Syivia, 1—Lieut. T. Spark, Portsmouth 
Station. 

TAvLaVERA, 74— Capt. T. Brown, North Sea. 

Tacnot, 28—Capt R. Dickinson, C. B. 29th 
Oct. Mauritius. 

TRINCULO, 18—Com. R. Booth, 12th Nov. 
sailed for Mauritius. 

Tweerp, 28—Com. A. Bertram, l4th Nov. 
Bermuda. 

Tyne, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 30th Sept. lith 
Oct. spoken lat. 5° 8. lon. 29° W. 

Unpaunrep, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 29th Oct. 
Mauritius. 

Vernon, 50 — Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Kut. Plymouth. 

Victor, I8—Com. R. Russell, 13th Nov. arr. 
at Barbadocs, 
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Victory, 104—Capt. H. Parker. 
(4) Portsmouth. 

Virgrr, 6—Licut, H. James, off Tagus. 

WarspiTe, 76—Capt. C. Talbot, Flag-ship, (g) 
3ist Oct., at Rio. 

Wisciester, 52—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord W. 
Paget, Bermuda, Flag-ship. (f) 

Wor, 18—Com. W. Hamiley, August, at 
Penang. 


Flag-ship 


We received the following from a 
Correspondent :— 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


SIR, 

In your Supplement, p. 613, I notice 
an interesting detail of a new inven- 
tion for the rescue of sailors from ship- 
wreck, and of its having been most 
successfully used at the wreck of a 
large ship, Oct. 8th, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

That a rocket, for the purpose of 
forming a rope communication between 
the shore and a stranded vessel, is a 
most efficient instrument, was on that 
occasion most clearly demonstrated by 
the “good service it did,” after the 
celebrated mortar had repeatedly failed ; 
and that the method of using it is 
simple and easy, may be inferred from 
its so completely succeeding on the 
first trial; and that in both these 
grand essentials for such purpose, it 
most eminently manifested not only 
“a decided advantage over Captain 
Manby’s Gun,” but a most “decided” 
superiority: all of which was admira- 
bly substantiated by fact. And let it 
not be overlooked, the performance of 
the rocket manifested also its manu- 
facturer to be a good workman: nor 
shall the correct attention of those who 
used it be passed by—praise is due to 
all of them, and let them have their 
due. “ Honour, to whom honour is 
due,” is a maxim long established, a 
maxim, comprehended in the plain 
English word Justice, which is pro- 
fessedly the grand basis on which all 
laws, civil, moral, and religious, are 
founded. And you, Sir, appear to be 
alive to the practice this doctrine in- 
culcates, by the liberal manner and 
“good nature,” with which you have 
vindicated Mr. Lang’s claim to the in- 
vention of the safety-keel, &c. (p. 526.) 

Well, Sir, as regards this exccllent 
scheme for saving the lives of sailors, 
by reading the narrative as an article 
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ZEBRA, 18—Com. Lord F. Beauclerc, acé. 
Aug. at Penang. 





Paid off into Ordinary. 


CuiILDENs—1Sth Jan. Portsmouth. 
CrRvuIzER—ith Jan. Sheerness. 
SuLPHUR—3]lst Dec. Portsmouth. 
VoLaGE—15 Jan. Portsmouth. 


of news, in the ordinary, cursory man- 
ner, it might be read as though the 
plan and apparatus entire, emanated 
from the inventive mind of Mr. Den- 
nett; but by the moderate use of 
attention, it appears there is no claim 
made to any part of it for him, but 
the rocket only: not a word about the 
application of its powers to carry a 
line to the intended object. Yet, ina 
general way, it would be read, (espe- 
cially by those who knew nothing of 
any thing of the kind before,) that 
the invention altogether belonged to 
Mr. Dennett. However, a perusal of 
the following extract from the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts, will 
enable your discriminating readers to 
form some judgment, what part or 
portion of the entire plan and appa- 
ratus Mr. Dennett can justly claim as 
his “ invention.” 


Society of Arts; Annual Volume for 1821. 


‘Preface, page 13.—Contrivances for the 
preservation of life have always experienced 
a ready attention from the Society of Arts, 
and liberal rewards in proportion to their 
merit. From this feeling, a substantial mark 
of approbation has been conferred on Mr. 
Trengrouse, for his method of effecting a 
communication between a stranded ship and 
the shore, by means of a rocket, and for the 
unwearicd zeal with which he has endea- 
voured to get his plans introduced into 
practice. 

‘* Page 161. Of the multitudes of seamen 
and others who perish yearly by shipwreck, a 
considerable proportion are lost in conse- 
quence of ships getting on shore, either by 
the violence of the wind, or by other acci- 
dents. In these disastrous circumstances 
the severity of their fate is aggravated with 
regard both to the sufferers themselves and 
the spectators, by the smallness of the inter- 
val interposed between security and destruc- 
tion, and the seeming ease of effecting a com- 
munication between the stranded ship and 
the shore. 

‘* Many inventions have already been pro- 
Side for this purpose; but having been 

rought into use very partially, or not at all, 
have failed of producing the benefits antici- 
pated by the too sanguine benevolence of 
their anthors. 

‘“*Captain Manby’s apparatus, although re- 
sembling Mr. Trengrouse’s in some particu- 
lars, is both less portable and less likcly to 
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succeed in actual practice. The initial velo- 
city of a ball or slicll is so great as to make it 
br no means easy, under the most favourable 
circumstances, to supply the cord attached to 
the ball with sutiicient expedition: whereas, 
the flight of a rocket being not only much 
slower on the whole than that of a cannon- 
ball, but not immediately acquiring its utmost 
velocity, the risk of breaking the cord is 
greatly diminished. 

‘From experiments made at Woolwich, 
before Licutenanut-General Ramsey, and a 
beard of officers, in conjunction with Kear- 
Admiral Sir Charles ,Rowley, and two cap- 
tains in the Royal Navy, it appears that a 
rocket of 8 ounces, with a mackrel line attach- 
ed to its stick, ranged to the distance of 150 
yards; and that a pound rocket in similar 
circumstances ranged 212 yards. Experi- 
Ments made for the same purpose, by the 
Society of Arts, demonstrated that a rocket 
14, inch in diameter, will carry a cord com- 
pletely arross the Serpentine River in Hyde 
Park. Now the shortest of the ranges excceds 
the distance of many stranded ships from the 
shore, especially on a rocky coast, and there- 
fore ascertain the probable utility of Mr. 
Trengrouse’s apparatus on a multitude of 
Occasions, particularly within the limits of 
the British channel, the great thoroughfare 
for shipping of every description.” 

Now, Sir, being a member of the 
Society at that period, 1 had the op- 
portunity of witnessing the experi- 
ments made in Hyde Park; and the 
rocket referred to, not only carried 
“the cord completely across the Ser- 
pentine river;” but also over a tree, 
that was some considerable distance be- 
yond the river side; and this it did, as 
Mr. Trengrouse aimed it, in the most 
beautiful style. I perfectly recollected 
also, that the wind was blowing very 
fresh, and experiments were made in 
different directions, and all of them 
succceded most admirably. 

Besides these experiments being re- 
corded and published by the Society of 
Arts, the London newspapers treely 
detailed them as a novelty of much 
public interest. And can it be possible 
that Mr. Dennett, nor yet any of his 
friends, never heard of Mr. Trengrouse’s 
inventions? I am not, however, in- 
tending to advocate Mr. T.’s claim to 
the originality of this invention, (which 
cannot be necessary if I were disposed, ) 
but furnish these facts for the informa- 
tion of your readers. Nevertheless, it 
may be asked by the way, for general 
infurmation—Are not the plan and 
apparatus recently made use of in 
Mr. Dennett’s name, exactly the same 
in principle, at least, as Mr. Tren- 
grouse’s? 


Allow me, sir, to extract from 


the narrative in your Supplement. . 
“A gentleman, named Ghrimes, dis- 
charged a rocket, of the invention of 
Mr. Dennett, and with this, at the first 
trial, a line was thrown over the ship.” 
Why, sir, in the name of common 
sense, was not the same done exactly as 
Mr. Trengrouse threw a line over a 
tree in Hyde Park, as he proposed to 
do, and by exactly similar means? And 
pray, were not rockets invented long 
before Mr. Dennett’s grandfather was 
born? I believe, Mr. Trengrouse did 
not make any claim to the invention of a 
rocket; but to the application of its 
powers to effect his great object, and to 
the rendering it practicable, and to the 
simplifying its mode of use. I am pretty 
certain that not one who knew of Mr. 
Trengrouse receiving a premium from 
the Society of Arts for his invention, 
ever once dreamt that it included the 
invention of a rocket ! 

But, in the last paragraph in the 
narrative detailing the wreck, &c. 
I see— This species of rocket ap- 
pears to possess a decided advantage 
over Captain Manby’s gun, because 
a rocket, being impelled by its own 
force, goes equally all the way that 
it travels; but a shot from the gun goes 
off very violently at first, at the risk of 
breaking the rope.” Comparing this 
with the fourth paragraph in my extract 
from the volume of the Socicty of Arts, 
beginning, “ Capt. Manby’s apparatus, 
although,” &c. there seems such a savour 
of analogy, as almost to excite the idea 
that the writer had been reading the 
Report of the Society only just before 
he penned his own in favour of Mr. Den- 
nett. “ This species of rocket.” 

The question is now naturally excited, 
What does this mean? Is not a rocket 
a rocket all the world over? Is nota 
rocket the same thing, whatever may be 
its dress, or the colour of it? If Mr. 
Trengrouse projected a line by a rocket 
over a tree in Hyde Park, and Mr. Den- 
nett projected a line by a rocket over a 
ship, in the Isle of Wight, are not the 
operations similar, and performed by 
similar means too? What is the dif- 
ference? If Mr. Dennett has had the 
opportunity which local circumstances 
afforded, and used that opportunity for 
making the first trial with the rocket 
apparatus for rescuing the crew of a 
stranded vessel, and has acquired the 
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honour of so doing—will that fortuitous 
circumstance necessarily give him the 
honour of being the now inventor, ten 
or twelve years after a similar invention 
had been exhibited to the public by the 
Society of Arts—by them promulgated 
to the world—and by them, their pre- 
mium awarded to the inventor? Let 
Mr. Dennett bring his claim before the 
committee, and, no doubt, he will have 
justice awarded to him. Meantime, 
should this meet his eye, or any of his 
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friends, perhaps the favour of an answer 
to the questions the case itself has sug- 
gested, will speedily be sent to you for 
insertion; which will particularly oblige 
me—and, I expect, not a few besides. 

Submitting this to your candour for 
insertion in your communicative mis- 
cellany, 

I respectfully subscribe myself, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
OBSERVATOR. 
January 10, 1833. 





VARIETIES. 


Rear-Admiral Sir FPF. L. Maitland, 
K.C.B. (Admiral Superintendent of the 
Dock-yard) whose flag (blue at the 
mizen) is flying on board the yacht 
Portsmouth, has been performing, pro 
tempore, the duties of Commander-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth, (vacant by the 
death of Admiral Sir Thomas Foley,) 
until succeeded in the command by 
Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, 
Bart. K.C.B. who hoisted his flag (blue 
at the mizen) afterwards, on board 
H.M.S. Spartiate, destined tor the South 
American command. The Rear Admi- 
ral (being the senior officer at the port) 
will retain the command until the 
arrival of the next Commander-in- 
Chiefi— Ports. Herald. 





The mortal remains of the late dis- 
tinguished Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, 
G.C.B. Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, 
and Commander-in-Chief at this Port, 
were interred in the Garrison Chapel on 
the 16th January, with Military honours 
due to his rank; on which mourntul 
occasion, out of respect to the memory 
of one who had taken so conspicuous a 
part in the memorable exploits of the 
gallant profession of which he was so 
bright an ornament, a great number of 
Naval Officers on half-pay in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as those emploved, 
joined in the procession. At halt-past 
twelve, the procession began to move 
from the Admiralty House, when the 
Victory commenced firing minute guns, 
25 in number, and the batteries on 
shore 30 guns. The Excellent then 
continued firing 25 guns, and was fol- 
lowed by the Spartiate 74, which kept 


up the same firing at intervals of one 
minute, until three rounds from eleven 
pieces of cannon on shore indicated that 
the funeral service had been concluded ; 
when the late Admiral’s flag (white at 
the main) was hauled down, at a quar- 
ter before two o'clock precisely.— 
Hants. Tel. 





The Combined Squadrons.—The Suf- 
frein, French 90, has left fhe Downs for 
Cherbourg, whence she will proceed to 
Brest, where she will refit, and afterwards 
return to the Downs, if required. The 
Medée and Resolue, French (40 each,) 
have also gone to Brest to refit. The 
latter will return to the Downs imme- 
diately after shifting her masts, but the 
Medée will be relieved by La Flora, 40, 
which ship met with some damage on 
her way from Brest, and put into Cher- 
bourg accordingly; but she is daily ex- 
pected to join the squadron in the 
Downs. The other French ships, Cy- 
rene (flag-ship,) and Melpomene, 60, 
remain in the Downs with the English 
ships Donegal, Revenge, Talavera, and 
Malabar. The crews of the English 
ships amuse themselves by practising 
the great gun exercise, and they are 
represented as now firing with great 
precision. The Revenge set the exam- 
ple on the 3rd inst. the Donegal fol- 
lowed on Tuesday last, and the Tala- 
vera on the following day. The French 
ships also took up the cue, and have 
been exercising in the same manner. 
The Stag, Castor, Conway, and L'Ari- 
ané (the last French,) are off the Dutch 
Coast, as well as the Dee steam frigate. 
— Ports. Herald. 
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New Steam-Ship.—We understand 
that the London and Edinburgh Steam- 
Packet Company have nearly ready to 
Jaunch a splendid steam-ship, built on 
an entirely new principle. This vessel 
is the first of a series from the design of 
Mr. Charles Wood, ship-builder, Port- 
Glasgow ; and will measure 206 feet in 
length, 52 feet in breadth; and will ad- 
measure 880 tons, solid contents, (the 
method by which Government intend in 
future, by a bill to be brought into par- 
liament to register British built ships.) 
She will be propelled by two engines, 
made by the celebrated house of Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, of 110 horse power 
each, and is building in the highly- 
respectable yard of Messrs. Green, 
Wigram, and Green, Blackwall. It is 
expected that this fine vessel, which is 
to be commanded by that intelligent 
and excellent seaman, Captain Bain, of 
the Soho, will make the passage between 
London and Edinburgh in thirty-seven 
or thirty-eight hours. She will have a 
splendid poop, spacious saloons, a hold 
for goods, and her bottom is described 
as fine as that of a revenue cutter. Capt. 
Bain, we are proud to say, is a native 
of Fifeshire.—Fife Journal, 5th Jan. 





The Transport department of Ports- 
mouth, which, since the peace, has been 
conducted by a resident agent, is 
ordered to be done away with, and the 
duties appertaining to it are in future 
to devolve on the Flag Lieutenant of 
the Superintending Admiral of the 
Dock Yard.—Hants Tel. 





The Transport establishment at Dept- 
ford, under Lieut. W. Bailey, is done 
away with, and Lieut. Bailey has re- 
ceived a superannuation for his long 
services in that employ.—Hants Tel. 





Messrs. C. W. de Courcy Ross and 
R. L. Atkinson, midshipmen, of the 
Vernon, have been found duly qualified 
in navigation this week, for Lieutenants, 
at the Royal Naval College.— Ports. Her. 





The number of vessels which entered 
into the United States, in the year end- 
ing on the 30th September, 1831, was 
4754; tonnage entered, 922,952; de- 
parted, 972,504; number of seamen 
employed in navigating the same, 
43,978.—Hants Tel. 

wo. 12.—voL. 11. 


An order has been issued to discon- 
tinue the system of employing convicts 
on the ships in ordinary.—Vorts. Her. 





Ship Launch.—On January 5th, a fine 
vessel was launched from the building- 
yard of Mr. Thos. Rowntree, at Ayre's 
Quay, named the Liberia; in honour of 
the interesting colony of Free Blacks 
on the western coast of Africa.— Sunder- 
land Herald. 





The following are the articles of the 
proposed treaty between Holland and 
the Five Powers, as published in the 
Handelsblad, with Belgian strictures :— 

“1. The free navigation of the 
Scheldt, at a very moderate rate of 
tonnage.—This is plausible, but it is 
asked, What right has Holland to refuse 
ingress and egress to a Belgian seaport, 
as is Antwerp, where the tide rises 
many feet, and the water is salt, which 
is the national definition of a seaport ? 

“2. The navigation of the Meuse 
and Rhine, on payment of the dues of 
the convention of Mentz.—This is vague, 
for the canals which lead from one 
river to the other are not mentioned, as 
in the treaty of the twenty-four articles, 
which states, ‘internal waters.’ 

‘3. Belgium to pay, from the Ist of 
January, 1833, 8,400,000 florins, as 
interest of her share of the debt.— 
Belgium has no objection, when the 
treaty is signed on both sides, to pay 
her share. 

“4, Holland to be also a neutral 
country, advantageous to both coun- 
tries.—Yet, in the next paragraph, there 
is a specification that the Belgian army 
shall be reduced, while the Dutch is to 
subsist until further measures: this 
arrangement looks deceitful. 

“5. The question of Luxemburg to 
be settled by further negociations.— 
Necessarily; for the German Diet, as 
well as the Five Powers enter into the 
discussion. 

“6. Leifkenshock and Lillo to be 
given up three weeks after the signa- 
ture of the treaty.—And why not now ? 
and why are not the twenty-four 
articles accepted, instead of this new 
project ?°— Times. 





Proposed Docks at Woolwich, with 
Rail-road_ thereto, &c.— The usual 
notice required in such cases, has beev 
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affixed to the doors of the Middlesex 
Sessions-house, of an intention to apply 
to parliament, during the ensuing ses- 
sions, for power to form a rail-road from 
the Commercial-road, Limehouse, to the 
river Thames at East Ham, opposite to 
Woolwich, and also a carriage road, to 
run parallel, or nearly so, with the rail- 
way. Also for power to establish a 
ferry across the Thames to Woolwich. 
Also for forming docks, or slips, and 
landing places, on both sides of the 
river, for steam-boats and other vessels, 
with proper approaches, canals, locks, 
basins, wharfs, bridges, &c.; and for 
power to impose tolls, rates, and duties, 
for the maintenance of the same. It is 
intended that the rail-road should pass 
through Stepney, Limehouse, Poplar, 
and Bromley, Middlesex, and East and 
West Ham, and Barking, in Essex.— 
Times. 





The topmasts of the ship Malabar, 
fitted on Captain Morgan’s principle, 
answer every expectation, and were in- 
spected in the Downs, on Monday, by 
Admiral Sir P. Malcolm, and the Cap- 
tains of the ships comprising the squa- 
dron.—Hants Tel. 





ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The half-yearly general meeting of 
the Governors of this institution, was 
held yesterday at the society's house 
in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Mr. Jus- 
tice Gaselee in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general 
Court, and of the meetings of the com- 
mittee, having been read and con- 
firmed, thanks were voted to the Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, and the various 
officers of the institution. 

The Secretary reported, that since 
the last Court 95 cases had occurred, 
85 of which had been restored to life. 
10 of the aggregate number were 
attempted suicides. 

The Society’s silver medal was 
awarded to the following persons :— 

To Francis Higginson, chief-mate of 
the Lion revenue-cutter, who saved the 
life of William Thorning, a boy, in 
Salcomb harbour, on the evening of 
the 20th of December last. The boy 
fell overboard from the larboard quar- 
ter during a heavy gale and a rough 
sea; a cry was raised, and Mr. Hig- 
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ginson ran up from his cabin, and 
jumped overboard ; the boy had drifted 
to a considerable distance astern be- 
fore he was rescued. Mr. Higginson 
was labouring under the effects of a 
severe contusion of the knee at the 
time. 

To Mr. Don Philip Dumaresque, 
junior mate of His Majesty’s ship 
Onyx, who saved a lad named William 
Carter, on the 23d of January, 1832, 
off Sheerness. 

To Mr. F. W. Mant, mate of His 
Majesty’s ship Ocean. On the 14th 
of February, 1832, William Fisher, a 
drummer, fell overboard, off Sheerness, 
and Mr. Mant instantly jumped after 
him, and overtook him at the moment 
he had become insensible, and his 
head under water. 

To Daniel Magrath, a carpenter em- 
pioyed at the bridge works, Limerick. 
A girl named Mary Dempsey, aged 
13, fell into the river near Baal’s- 
bridge, and Magrath jumped after her 
with his clothes on, and had a nar- 
row escape of perishing, as the child 
clung to him, and held him under 
water nearly three minutes; he, how- 
ever, disengaged himself, and brought 
her up by the hair of her head. This 
was the second instance of this man 
saving a fellow-creature from drown- 
ing. 

To a labouring man named Cook, 
of Oxford, who exerted himself in 
endeavouring to save the life of Mr. 
Penney, of St. John’s College. and 
saved two other persons at different 
periods. 

To Mr. G. Johnston, mate of His 
Majesty’s ship Mastiff, who saved a 
seaman named George Farley, at Na- 
poli di Romania, on the 21st of June, 
1831, and also of another seaman, 
named William Corhie, in Portsmouth 
harbour, in May last, at 10 o'clock at 
night, at great personal risk. 

To Lieutenant John Finlayson, com- 
mander of the City of Bristol steam- 
packet, who at various periods has 
saved six persons from drowning. 

To Lieutenant John Barnes, R.N.; 
who in the month of October last, 
saved a man named Nelthorp, whose 
boat was upset off Lumps Fort, near 
Portsmouth, Lieutenant Barnes swam 
200 yards from the shore to the man, 
and brought him safe to land in a 
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state of exhaustion, having been buffet- 
ing with the waves twenty minutes. 

To Lieutenant Davis, of the Coast 
Guard Station, near Rye, who saved 
one of the crew of the sloop Dart- 
month, which was wrecked off that 
coast on the 10th of November last. 

To Captain Lillicrap, R.N.; for his 
new invention, which consists of lon- 
gitudinal iron bars, with ropes being 
affixed to the ordinary sea-buoy, a 
plan which has been adopted by the 
Board of Admiralty, and which has 
already been very instrumental in 
saving the lives of persons who had 
fallen overboard. 

The sum of £3. 3s. was also awarded 
to William Frederic Owen, who saved 
the life of a boy who had fallen from 
the Chain-pier, at Brighton, on the Ist 
of September last. 

The amount of the receipts of the 
institution for the past year was— 
2,5344 ls. 6d., and its expenditure 
2,4382 3s. 2d. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
were then chosen, and thanks having 
been voted to the chairman, the meet- 
ing adjourned.— Times. 





Plym and Tamar Humane Society.— 
The annual meeting of this praise- 
worthy and very excellent institution, 
was held at the Royal Hotel, on Tues- 
day last, Captain Basden, R.N. in the 
chair. Mr. Roberts, surgeon, to whose 
philanthropic exertions this port is 
principally indebted for the establish- 
ment of a Humane Society, read the 
Report, which, after shewing the state 
of the funds, set forth that seventeen 
receiving houses had been established, 
and that, since its establishment, forty- 
four cases of drowning had occurred in 
the port, fifteen of which had proved 
fatal, and fifteen persons had been re- 
warded by the Society, for the exer- 
tions they had used in saving persons 
under great personal risk and danger. 
—Plym. Herald. 





His Majesty has most graciously been 
pleased to nominate and appoint Capt. 
Sir Francis A. Collier, C. B., late Com- 
mander of His Majesty’s ship Vernon, 
a Knight Commander of the Royal 
ae Guelphic Order.—Hants. 

el. 
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The King has been ‘pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Rear- 
Admiral Charles Conyngham, Military 
Knight Commander of the Royal Ha- 
noverian Guelphic Order.—Hants. Tel. 





His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to nominate Commander Charles 
Haultain, R. N. a Knight of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order.—Hants. 
Tel. 

The office of the Rear- Admiral 
Superintendant, Sir Frederick Mait- 
land, K. C. B., is removed to the build- 
ing that was erected for the School of 
Naval Architecture in the Dockyard, 
where rooms have been appropriated 
for that purpose, and where the duties 
will be discharged from Monday next. 
—Hants Tel. 

It is reported that a field officer, and 
250 royal marines, are to embark for 
the infant settlement on the Swan 
River, which it appears is in need of 
greater military protection than has yet 
been afforded to it.—Hants Tel. 











On the 9th of January a Court of 
Directors was held at the East India- 
house, when the following commanders 
took leave of the Court, previous to 
departing for their respective destina- 
tions, viz: Captain Robert Locke, Duke 
of York; Captain Joseph Dudman, 
Inglis, for Bengal and China; Captain 
James Kellaway, Bombay, for St. 
Helena, Bengal, and China; Captain 
John Hine, Marquis of Huntly; and 
Captain Walter H. Whitehead, Duke 
of Sussex, for Bombay and China.— 
Captain Robert Scott was sworn into 
the command of the ship Vansittart, 
consigned to Bengal and China. 





The following is in the Valparaiso 
newspaper Mercurio, of the 6th August 
last:—-By the brig Jansen we are in- 
formed that the British brig Tiber, an- 
chored at Point Arenas, near Valparaiso, 
blew up; and Captain Gibson, the mate, 
and part of the crew, in all 12 persons, 
perished in the explosion, caused by 
30 barrels of powder: only five seamen 
were saved; they were occupied on the 
foremast, and were precipitated by the 
shock into the water, together with part 
of the deck. No one knows what gave 
rise to this melancholy accident.— 
Hants Tel. 
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A few days since as a Dutch fishing- 
boat was lying off Ortordness, a large 
alligator was observed lying on the water 
in an exhausted state. The crew suc- 
ceeded in getting it on board safe, and 
took it with them to Holland. The in- 
stance of such a creature visiting our 
seas has never occurred within our re- 
collection.—Jpswich Journal. 





The Asia and the Portland, convict 
ships, have both sailed from the river 
for Australia.— Ports. Herald. 


The Lotus, convict ship, has sailed 
with 216 convicts for Van Diemen’s 
Land, under the medical superintend- 
ency of Dr. Brock.— Ports. Herald. 


The Neptune, 120, lately launched 
from this dockyard, has been un- 
docked, and moved to the moorings of 
the Nelson, off the dockyard. She 
will be fitted in a most complete way, 
and kept, till required for active service, 
as a show ship.—Ports. Herald. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


PROMOTIONS. 


Captaina—O. Foley; J. M. Laws. 

Commanders—C. Burnett; T. Gregory; J. 
Wheatley. 

Retired Commanders.—A. Fairbairn; F. 
Frankling; J. Woolward. 

Lieutenants—G. Bott; Hon. J. R. Drum- 
mond: E. Grey; Hon. G. FP. Hastings ; C.G. E. 
Napier; C. F. Newman; T. M. C. Symonds; 
D. S. Tindal. 

Pursers—W. Anderson; E. Brown; W. 
Clatworthy; W. O. Cox; J. Evans; R. W. 
Fox; W. A. Harris; E. Rowe; J. Thompson. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, G.C.B. is 
appointed Commander-in-Chief at  Ports- 
mouth, vice Adiniral Sir T. Foley, G.C.B. 
deceased.—Admiral Sir W. Hargood, G.C.B. 
and G.C.H. is appointed Commander-in-Chief 
at Plymouth, vice Admiral Sir M. Dixon, 
K.C.B. whose command will expire in May 
next.—Captain C. R. Williams is appointed 
Flag-Captain, and Mr. T. Williams, Purser 
of H.M.S. Spartiate, Secretary to Admiral 
Sir T. Williams. 





ALBAN, St. V.—Assis?.-Surg R.L. Hanmer. 
Asia, Conc. Ship—Surg. T. Galloway. 


Burrato, Store Ship—2d Mast. R. Cheg- 
win. 

Comes, 18—Leeut. T. P. Dobree. 

CuRLEW, 10—Purser, act., J. Chapman. 

Druip, 46—2d Mast. C. Tozer. 

Fy, 18—Lieut. J. L. R. Stoll. 

GRIFFIN, 3, Cuffer—2d Mast. S. Larke. 

Ists, 50—Lieuts. J. H. Windham, W. 
M‘Neale; Mid. J. Miller. 

JANE, Conv. Ship—Surg. R. Dunn. 

JupitER, 30, Troop Ship—Surg. A. Fer- 
guson. ‘ 

KANGAROO, 3—Lieut. P. Gilly. 

MAGNIFICENT, 4—Surg. R. H. Brown. 

MALABAR, 74—Mid. W. H. Darnell. ° 

PEARL, 20—Master M. Hoskins. 

PINCHER, 5—Lieut. J. Hookey. 

Prixce REGENT, Yacht—AMast. B. Hunter. 

Prince REGENT, 120—Carpr. W. Burnett. 

RoMNeEY, 30, Troop—2d Must. J. Watson. 

SATELLITE, 18—Lieut. T. L. Massie. 

SPaRRoOw, 10, Cult.—2d Mast. M. Katon. 

SPARTIATE, (4—Liext. E. Symonds; Fila 
Super. Licuts. E. Grey, W. Houston, T. Mw 
Rodney. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. W. €rooke. 

TaLbot, 28—Pwrser, E. Thorne. 

VeRNox, 50—Licut. G. 8. Freemantle. 

Victor, 18—Licut. J. Abbot. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. 


Reported to 200th January. | 





VESSELS. RIG. 











FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1833, 





Reported to 2th January. 











WHERE BUILT|TONS. VESSELS. RIG. |WHERE BUILTITONS. 

Carnarvon [Schooner |Carnarvon 96 \|Nightingale |Snow Whitby 263 
Druid Ship iverpool 75 \{N’thumbriaon |Barque  |Shields 351 
Excellent Schooner !Fowey 83 {Ouse Sloop Newhaven 66 
lame Sloop Ulverstone 79 |Port Glasgow Smack Port Glasgow 83 
Frederick Schooner | Liverpool 20 |Sarepta Snow Yarmouth 161 
Huth ' i| Tapley Ship Liverpool 313 
Hfaidee Smack Dumbarton 153 |lar Schooner | Yarmouth 100 
Hope Schooner |Arbroath 148 | Treasurer Brig Peterhead 169 
Ludlow Barque |Sunderland 286 |Vanguard Soow Whitehaven 237 
Maryaretta [Schooner | Newcastle Q1 |Water Lily {Schooner |Stockton 184 
Nerio Schooner |Salicombe | 91 |Williame Schooner |Cork. 138 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD’S Lists, 1833. 





Continued from page 52. 




















































VESSELS’ MASTERS’! WHERE | WHERE WHERE 
NAMES. NAMES. | FROM TO wreckep, | YHEN/} PaRricuranrs. 
PLES 
49 Albion Shields - Off Cromer {16 Dec |6806 Run d. cw.sd. 
SO Agnes Sidney —— | Lorres Straits) 16 Aug.i0407 ‘Total, 
51 perverse poo , pews gta —~—— 6810 Totally lost 
fe 3 vor verpoo t. William erby 
w/28 Dec./6810 Cr ed. Total. 
53 Brisk Of London/Sydne Wallace I 18 Apriiio811 Crew saved. 
54 Camilla St. John's Newfoundld.!2 Dec. |tso9 Crew saved. 
55 Coronation Lynao A saltfleet 17 Dec. {6805 Strand. cr. ed, 
56 Catherine Newport |'l Off Falmouth|/31 Dec. 6809 Abandoned. 
57 Corkrump Vegnmonth| Dartmouth ‘eatbay 17 Dec. [hes 
83 Dolphin Ireland j S. Dew. Hd. |17 Dec OBUB 
SY Earl Gower ith i Wick Bar 11 Jan. (6811 Crew saved. 
60 Economy Coquet I. 23 Dec.{cH07 Crew saved. 
61 Eliza ? Colchester, | Hull Not heard of |— 0810 Sailed 11 Dec. 
G2 Elizabeth ? Wells ‘uheard of |since 29 Dec. 6811, 
63 Elizabeth Bangor Br. Channel /10 Jan. | 58711 Crew saved. 
68 Elizabeth Plymouth |Helford 31 Dec./6409 Foundered. 
65 Elsington Shields Gunfleet 31 Dec.icuu8 6 drowned 
66 Ganges Matanzas (Ostend Ostend 20 Dec./6406 All saved. 
67 Gen. Phipps Pugwash Coast N ova 
Scotia!16 Nov.|6904 Donabtfal. 
68 Gipsey Wales Plymouth [Off St. Ives [29 Dec./¢#09 Crw. drowned 
Harriet Sherwood |Beccles G udgeon |14 Dec.|rs04 Crew saved, 
70 Industry Off Lochindl.|1 Jan. ‘\cs10 Crew saved, 
Jas. Lawes Liverpool {St. John ry 9 Dec. j6y07 Aband. leaky 
72 Jane MailSchoo 
— Off St. Thos./23 Nov. 6811 Cr. & 5. p. ad. 
73 John and 


homas/Spencer 






























e Hull Borkuam 11 Dec./6805 Crew saved. 
74 Josepbine Britton Belfast Dee. [805 Sold, 
75 Juno Hall London Ocsel 19 Sept. /ito4 All saved 
76 Lalla Rookb| Phillipe Riga Kirkaldy [Olend Nov./6H06 Crew saved, 
77 Lark aggart Harrington Solway Firth) Dec. 08U9 All lost. 
8 Latona air | Newfound. 
lan m 25 Dec.|6807 Crew saved. 
79 Lion ® Liverpool olis Grand {8 Sept. [6306 Part saved, 
80 Leonidas Newcastle | Nantes oodwin 14 Jan (6811 Crew saved. 
81 Margaret? ull Unheard of |since |i Dec. 6311 
t2 Mary Of Iifra- 
combe Abertham [20 Dec. 6806 Crew saved, 
8 Nautilus Diogle Blasgt, Sand (8 Jan. 16811 Crew saved. 
84+ Nelly Maryport N.Kircudbrtj20 Dec. 6809 
85 Prince En- ; 
gene Rio Grande|Havana Bahamas 5 Nov. (6809 
8 Robert Pictou Boston C. Breton; [26 Nov.|6805 
87 RoyalGeorge Fishguard 13 Jan, (6810 Broke acrift, t 
crew saved. 
88 Sarah Matanzas |——__ Ne Tiel 7129 Oct. |6809 Crew saved. 
69 A Schooner ————— Off Liverpooll15 Dec. |6804 Sank at sea. 
ay Sif Coa Mec. Key /|Lancaster Ft. William'Off St Anne} 28 Dec.|6810 Cr. ad. total. 


riogton 
92 Shamrock 5 

















‘St. Laurence |1 Dec. 


6811 Beset by ice. 
Greenock/] Jan. 


































Rap foul of, 
93 Duchess of 
Somerset Plymouth |Wales Off Padstow |31 Dec. 6809 
He Sperrow ? Liverpool {Dublin Dublin Bay |30 Dec |6809 
teer-me- 
well (Drogher 'St. Lucia Roche Bay (23 Nov. 6811 Crew, &c. ad, | 
9% Trusty ? Williamson) Leith Of Harwich |24 Dec.\6807 Broke adrift. | 
97 Unknown — At Sea Dec. {6809 A Schooner, [ 
98 Unkoown ' 
Of Scilly {31 Dec.'6610 [. 
99 Unknown Off St. Davida 20 Dec.|6806 
100 Unknown Off Shoham (25 Dec.|6808 Abont 120 tns : 
101 Venus Galway |Dorgey Sd. 117 Dec.|6806 Bey mate sd, 
102 Wellington Liverpool |-———___. Islay 17 Dec.|6806 Broke adrift. if 
103 Wharfinger Of Sunder. 7 
land ————-|16 Dec.|6805 Crew saved. : 
104 W. Booth Quebec Liverpool |Galway 13 Dec./6805 Crew saved. 
105 William Sligo London Strompness § (15 Dec. 6807 Total. 


The Wreck of the Brenda, No. 275, of our first volume, has been sold for £100. 











* 37,000 dollars saved, part of cargo lost in boats, and remainder, with hull of vessel, sold {" 


for 2,200 dollars, ——, ? ] signifies doubtf 
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VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &c. 









VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE WHERE 

NAMES. NAMES. | FROM. DETAINED. | VHEN-| PARTICULARS. 
i Rob Logic Champion Liverpool |Newfounld | Milford ‘3 Dec./6804 Nearly a wrk. 
N yeoph. Walters Cadiz New fouald | Dartmouth og Dec.|6807 Dawaged. 
Royal Tar Head Loudon Dublio N. Arklow '20 Dec./6808 Ashore. 


‘Sisters Ramsay Demerara | London Dem. Bar 25 Nov./6418 Aground. 
| 





VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 























VESSELS’ MASTERS’| WHERE WHERE WHERE 

NAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. SrokENs [to Tee eARE: 
Filen London V.D. Land.2 N 27 W 30 Nov. 6810 
Elora Gleagow |Bombay ([22SG00 E 22 Sept.' 6807 
Hecla Liverpool {Savana 3S7TN63W (8 Dec. |6810 Lost boats. 
llermitage London Boston 42N 47 W [13 Dec. 6410 Out 78 days. 

| Supp. provisions. 

Jane Liverpool |Maranham 6 N 32 W 24 Nov. 647 
Matilda -'Liverpool |Lima Of C. Horn [14 Oct. 6uu7 
Pacific ‘Liverpool |New York 44N 51 W ) 26 Dec. 68II1 
Peru Pe iverpool [Valparaiso '6 N 18 W 14 Sept. ee 
Rainbow Cette Rio Janeiro 18 W 34 N (5 Nov. 686¢ 
Ruckers Liverpool [Savana 29N42W  |24 Nov. ‘6808 By the Cora. 
Trickler Liverpool {|Demerara -3ON15W (25 Nov. (6805 








ImporTANT TO SHIP OwNERS AND SAILORS.—An order has lately been issued from the 
Treasury, for the purpose of relieving the shipping interest, by allowing the duty to be re- 
turned on the following articles when consumed at sea; namely, beer, ale, porter, tea, soap, 
refined sugar, British manufactured tobacco and vinegar, and other goods, to be shipped from 
the bonding warehouses, free from duty. The table below will be found of service to all 
persons concerned :— 


Goods alloted. Per Day. To thom allowed. 
Beer, ale, and igi Mogens or a aa « 1 quart. Master, each mate, and passenger. 
“Tea . , . ‘ » & oz. Crew and passengers. 
Coffee or Cocoa . : . : Z A - loz. Ditto. 
Soap - & oz. Ditto. 
seth raw ot or molasses, (together or or se- 2 oz. Ditto. 
Ditto, British refined . 3 oz. Master, mate, and passenger. 


¢Tobacco, British manufactured, or Foreign) \, oz Crew and passengers 


segars (together or separate) . 


Spirits viz. Brandy . A : . 
Rum in the Geneva. ‘ ‘ P ¥% pint Ditto. 
ee lecoe of half (B. P. Rum . ? ‘ 
Wine . ; . * . . - I quart Master, mate, and passengers. 
Per week. 


Fruit dried, viz. almonds, currants, dates 

figs, prunes, raisins at _'g  2lbs Crew and passengers. 
Rice, or Paddy . P ee ‘ j . 2ibs Ditto. 
Vinegar. : F - : ; : - & pint Ditto. 


® With the option to take the entire quantity required for the voyage, of either species of 
these articles, in the same proportion as is allowed to be substituted in the Navy, namely, 
half an ounce of tea to be considered equal to one ounce of cocoa or coffee. 


+ The segars to be shipped from the bonded warehouses free of duty. : 


t In cases where the number of persons on board a vessel may not be sufficient to autho- 
rise the shipment of so large a quantity of each description of Foreign spirits, under the 
regulations of the general order of the Ist of September, 1532, as forty gallons, the same may 
be allowed to be shipped in a package containing not less than three dozen reputed quart 
bottles, or in casks containing ten gallons, when the quantity required shall not exceed ten 
gallons; and in casks of twenty gallons, when the quantity shall exceed ten and be under 
twenty gallons; and where the quantity shall be equal to, or exceed forty gallons, the foreign 
spirits are only to be shipped in a legal sized package, in conformity with the directions of 
the said order.—Porlsmouth Herald. 


NAUTICAL MISCELLAN Y—ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


Officers of the Royal Navy on the 
List at the close of the years 1831 and 
1832 :— 





Dec. 1831. Dec. 1832. 
Flag-officers - - - - - 182 - - 171 
Retired Ditto - - - - 32 - - 33 
Retired Captains - - - 13 - - 10 
Captains - - - = - - 806 - - 800 
Commanders - - - - 896 - - 883 
Lieutenants, including 
those who have a} 3473 - - 3413 
cepted Rank - - 
Retired Masters - - - 18 - - 16 
Masters - - - - - = 523 - - 496 
Physicians and Retired 55 - - 58 
Surgeons - - - 
Surgeons - - - - - - 721 - - 718 
Assistant-Surgeons - - 331 - - 324 
Pursers - - - - - = 642 - - 632 
Totals - - 7692 7554 


—Plymouth Herald. 


His Majesty’s Post-office packets are, 
by a recent order, to wear blue ensigns 
and pennants, instead of red, as here- 
tofore. 

The Admiralty have ordered a ship at 
this port to be sheathed with thin lead 
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instead of with copper. We believe this 
is only intended for ordinary service. 
As to the success of this experiment, we 
will not pretend to determine; perhaps 
it will, in some measure, depend on the 
nails used for fastening the lead on the 
bottom. There will doubtless be some 
chemical or galvanic action among some 
of the agents employed; that is to say, 
the copper bolts, lead, nails, and sea- 
water, but as we believe the lead con- 
stantly used on the cut-water of ships is 
not materially decomposed, we do not 
see much reason for mistrusting the 
success of the intended experiment, the 
result of which, when made, we will 
endeavour to lay before our readers.— 
Ports. Herald. 

In consequence of a representation 
made by the Committee of Lloyd's to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, their Lord- 
ships have given directions for ships of 
war to proceed off the chops of the 
Channel with supplies for the homeward 
bound trade.—Hants Tel. 








ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


ADMIRALTY ORDERS, &c. 


(Ctéreular, No. 86.) 
“‘ Admiralty, 6th December, 1832. 

“The charts, books, and papers issued from 
the Hydrographical Department of this office, 
being seldom transferred from one officer to 
another, or returned into store, without con- 
siderable deficiences, the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty hereby give notice, that, 
im future, a Receipt, to be signed by the 
Hydrographer, stating that the said charts, 
books, and papers have been returned in good 
condition,or have been satisfactorily accounted 
for, will be required to be produced by the 
commanding officer of each of his Majesty's 
ships and vessels on passing his accounts. 


** By Command of their Lordships, 
“JoHN Barkow. 
“To all Captains, Commanders, and Com- 


manding Officers of His Majesty’s Ships 
and Vessels.” 





(Circular, No. 87.) 


“ Admiralty -Ofice, Jan. 11, 1833. 


“The following are to be the numbers of 
Mates, Midshipmen, and College Midshipmen, 
borne on the books of his Majesty's ships 
under the regulations of their Lordships’ Cir- 
cuar Order, No. 65, of the Ist October, 1831, 
cofwhom the numbers stated in the second 
column are to be aelected from among the 
Mates who have passed prior to the year 1830, 
or from young gentlemen educated at the 
Royal Naval College, who may have completed 


two years’ time afloat—the latter class how- 
ever to be confined as at present to sea-going 
ships, viz. 


of which to be Mates 

Comple- ) passed prior 01830, 

ment or College Midship- 

men, 

Ist Rates - - - 24 - - - - - 8 
‘2d -~ - - 20 - - - + - 8 
3d - - - 146 + - « = += § 
4th - - - 100 += - - - + 4 
5th - - - 10 - - - - - 4 
6th --- 8 - - - = - 4 
Soo - 2- - 3 - + - - - 1 
Cutters,GunBrigs,&c.2 - - - - - I 
Guard Ships - - 8 - - - - - 4 


And the numbers of Volunteers of the Ist 
class in each rate fixed by their Lordships’ 
Circular Order, No. 59, of the 15th January, 
1831, are in future to be as follows: 


Vot.\stClass. Coli.Vol, 


Ist and 2d Rates, Sea- 
going Shipp - - - 3 -- - 6 
Rates - 2-2 = 2 + - - § 
4th and 5th Rates - - 32 «=. - ~ 4 
6th Rates, and Sloops 
with 115 men - - I -- - 8 
Guard Ships - - - - 3 --- 9 
10-Gun Brigs- - - - 0 --- J] 
The reduction in the Volunteers of the first 


class to be effected as vacancies occur. 
“ By Command of their Lordships, 
‘‘Jonn BARRow. 
“To all Commanders-in-Chief, Captains, and 


Commanding Officers of His Majesty's Ships 
and Vessels.” 
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MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


AMPHITRITE—Plymouth. Numa—Lieut. Woodman, Deptford. 
ARAB—15th Oct. sailed from the Cape for ORrsTEsS—Deptford. 
Mauritius. Princr REGENT—13th Jan. sailed from Cork 
ILIGENCE—Portsmouth. for Mediterranean. 
HorpEe—Plymouth. SyYLvia—sailed westward. 3d Jan. 


MaIrLanp—Lieut. Saunders, Deptford. 


eaten 

Births. sa eno ai in his 77th year, and his name 
‘ wi anded down to posterity, as that of 
On the 5th ae ate te enh One of its most gallant and honourable de- 
ore chs Captain Fanshawe Martin, R. * fenders, who, after a long and active life, 
eae ; spent in the public service, carries with him 
At Lord Cane VEN Os lady that reward which no man can take from 
of Captain O’Brien, R.N., of a augnter. him—a claim to the gratitude of his country. 
At Hambledon, Hants, on the 25th ult., the —Portsm. Herald. From which we learn that 
lady giitiags ne ' Esq. nee a Ce og slab, with the following Inscription, is to be 
At Upper Moira-place, outhampton, on placed in the Garrison Chapel at Portsmouth : 
Tuesday morning, the 18th inst. the lady of “Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B., Rear- 
Captain Inglefield, arg nine lady of Admiral of Great Britain, died in command 
On Tuesday the 11th inst., the ¥ oF of His Majesty’s Ships at Portsmouth, on the 

W. J. Rundle, Esq. Surgeon, of Gosport, ofa 9th January 1833 ” 

daughter. ; : 

At Pickle Lodge, near Burnham, Norfolk, At Deptford, on the 13th ult. Mr. John 


R. Spencer, Master of the Prince Regent 
the lady of Commander Mc. Hardy, of a yacht { 1804) aged 62. ge 


daughter. At the Royal Hospj 
y ospital, at Haslar, Mr, 
At eet on ae co the lady of 8. Braydon, gunner of the Immortalite. 
Captain W. H. Pierson, R.N. 0 a son. In Dublin, 9th ult. Lieut. Matthew Phillis 
On the 18th lust. the lady of Lieut. G. T. M. (1815,) R.N. 


is, of a son. : 
At Gosport, on Saturday the 12th inst. the rt St. Peter'a Three pevd (18h Roan 
pe of Henry Tucker, Esq. Purser of H.M.S. R.N. out-pensioner of Greenwich. 


; $ Lately, the following Commanders — R., 
Linsey in Frith-street, London, the lady Tomlinson (1814 ;) Alex. Mereadell (1814;) 
of Lieut. J. ae seed ale ‘2 ¢ GW. Sarmon (1815 ) 

On the 23d inst. at Chat am, the Lady o Vea 
Capt. T. Gallwey, R.N. comman ding the At Dartmouth, Lieut. Creed, R.N. aged 80. 


Suis He was the oldest Lieutenant on the list, and 
Ordinary at that Port, of a daughter. an out-pensioner of Greenwich Hospital. 
; Lately, at Thames Ditton, Captain John J. 
tages. Mitchell, R.N (1802.) 


fRarr 
At Pontefract, Yorkshire, Capt. Broughton, On the 10th Dec. at St. Peter's Valley, Jer- 


N. nephew of General Sir John Delves sey, deeply lamented, James Kirke, Esq. R.N. 
Broughton, Bart., to Eliza, eldest daughter of late of his Majesty’s steam vessel Meteor, and 


John Perfect, Esq., of that place. of East Retford, Nottingn ae 
At Edinburgh, on the Ist inst., Lieutenant Lieut. Phippe, ( 18150 amshire 


James Kerr, R.N., to Helen, daughter of the On the 7th inst., in the 68th year of his 
late Adam Smith, Esq. of Stockbridge. f George Turnbull, Esq., of Sloane saquare 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Lyons, M.D. o Chelsea, surgeon, late of the Royal Navy. 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, to Miss Sarah Bar- On the 22d inst. at Tregony, Cornwall, 
aba fourth hts alsa lat David Barnard, Captain William Hennah, C.B, one of the old 
i?) anover-street, . hool eae ° -s 
On Tuesiay Inst at Islington, Rear-Admi, 8°00! of British sailors, having entered the 


: navy under Wallis, the circumnavigator, and 
Barker, of Cold Harbour, Gosport, to Mary- finished his active career in the wake of 
Ann, daughter of J. Hunter, Esq., of Comp- Collingwood at Trafalgar. 


ton Terrace. At Titchfield, on the 21st December, Capt. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. Covey, R.N. aged 70, deservedly reiretiod: 

Capt. Hope, to Miss Charlotte Tollemache, At Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, in the 65th year 

daughter of Admiral and Lady Tollemache. of his age, deeply and sincerely regretted, 
At Birmingham, Lieut. Charles Hopkins, Vice. admiral Wyndham, nephew to the late 

R.N., to Sarah, only daughter of Daniel Right Hon. W. Wyndham. 

Ledsam, Esq. of Summer Hill. On the 27th ult. at his residence, Barton- 
On Thursday the 17th inst., by the Rev. lace, near Exeter, Shuldham Peard, Esq., 

J. F. Churton, Lieut. B. K. Barnes, R.N. to Vice Adria of the White. 

Catherine Letitia, eldest daughter of the late 


thi At High-street, Gosport, after a long and 
Cee Falwasser, Esq., of the Haymarket, painful illness, in his 75th year, George Her- 
ndon. —— . 


ries, Esq., Purser, R.N 
2D . On the 8th instant, at Folkestone, Com- 
We have to record the death of Admiral mander Smith Cobb. He was highly esteemed 
Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B., Rear-Admiral of and respected in his neighbourhood, 
the United Kingdom, and Commander-in- Lately, on the Western Coast of Africa, of 
Chief at this Port, which took place on the pulmonary consumption, Mr. Me. Mickers, 
Oth of January, after a short illness. The Clerk of the Pluto, steam vessel. 
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Note.—All Bearings are Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


23. OBSERVATIONS on the NAVIGATION OF THE DARDANELLES, 
BosPHoRvS, AND BLack SEA, pointing out some of the defects 
in the directions at present in use, by R. D. Mippterron, Master 
wn the Merchant Service. 


Ir is with much satisfaction that we present our nautical readers 
with the following useful observations. Although in minute descrip- 
tion they are necessarily incomplete, they yet contain the best 
information that we have respecting the various places whereon 
they treat; and the clear and seaman-like manner in which this is 
conveyed reflects credit on the service to which their author 
belongs. Our limits oblige us to reserve for another number the 
remarks of Captain Middleton on the Black Sea, which shall be 
accompanied by a sketch of the Bosphorus and the harbour of 
Sevastopol. 


On approaching the Dardanelles from the passage inside Tenedos, which is 
decidedly the best, the directions generally given for avoiding the shoals off the 
Rabbit Islands are not good, excepting with reference to the tumuli on the 
Troy shore, as a mark to pass clear to the northward of them, for the marks 
cannot be made out. But these shoals must by no means be passed in this 
direction, without giving them a very wide berth, as the current sets strong over 
them out of the Dardanelles; and if a ship be obliged to go to the northward 
of them, the Castle of Europe must be brought to such a bearing as to leave no 
doubt upon the subject. 

The shoal off Cape Janissary extends considerably farther out than is 

. I have been in 34 fathoms, [ think fully a mile from the wind- 
mills, bearing about S. A large ship should borrow well over to the Castle of 
Earope, and, on the least appearance of discoloured water, should never neglect 
the lead. 

ko. 13.—VOL. 11. P 
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In directing a ship’s progress in such a navigation as the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, I conceive that a reference to the compass is unnecessary, and 
worse than useless; a course may be right, and rendered quite otherwise in a 
few minutes, by a small sheer in steering against such currents as these : no one 
should ever think of navigating these channels in the dark ; where, indeed, if it 
is not blowing a gale, it is generally calm. A distinct sight of the shore is 
absolutely necessary for passing them in safety; therefore I leave all courses 
and distances out of the question, beyond remarking generally, that the whole 
distance of the passage of the Dardanelles is fifty miles, about N.E. (true ;) 
being fourteen miles from between the first castles to those of the Dardanelles, 
twenty-three from thence to Galipoli, and thirteen from that bay to the entrance 
of the sea of Marmara, with deep water throughout, except where anchorage or 
shoals will be pointed out. 

Having entered between the first castles, a vessel may proceed upwards with 
a strong southerly wind, keeping mid-channel ; but, as it is of importance to 
pass this strait as quickly as possible, to preserve day-light, and on account 
of the great uncertainty of the direction of a southerly wind, it becomes neces- 
sary to know how to take advantage of the counter-currents, and slacks, and 
to be informed of the anchorages, in the event of the wind becoming contrary, 
or the approach of night. It is as well here to observe, that the castles have 
frequently fired upon vessels attempting to pass in the night. 

Having therefore fairly entered the channel, by edging over to the Asiatic 
shore, a slack, or generally a counter-current, will be found (sometimes a con- 
siderable one) setting up the strait as far as the point commonly called by 
the English ‘ Barber’s Point.” Point Barbiere, however, upon reference to the 
chart, will be found higher up than the point generally so called ; which is the 
point, off which the new charts very properly indicate a spit, or sand, extending 
a considerable distance to the S.S.W. The slack, or current, will generally 
enable a ship easily to work up as far as this sand. Any where between the 
entrance of the straits and this point, a vessel may anchor on the Asiatic 
side; but the best places are off some white spots, or cliffs, described in the 
charts, or in a bay above them, and below the sandy point, in 10, 12, or 15 
fathoms, distant one-third to one-half a mile from the shore, good holding 
ground. If compelled to anchor lower down, the water will generally be 
found deeper, and a vessel may probably get nearer the shore than is safe, in 
twenty fathoms. 

In working up this part of the Dardanelles, care must be taken in approach- 
ing the shore, as many spots of foul ground, and shoals, run off a short 
distance ; these are, however, generally easily seen, and with ordinary precau- 
tion there is no danger. Nearly all along this shore, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of the white cliffs, are fountains close to the beach, for pro- 
curing fresh water, and villages where poultry may be obtained, which is not 
generally known. 

On approaching the sandy point above described, care must be taken not to 
get at the back of the spit. It may generally be seen very clearly, but some- 
times not; and then, the direction in which it runs off from the point, must be 
the guide. 

The safest course from here is to sheer over to the other side, in doing which, 
a vessel will meet the current running very strongly. This is certainly the worst 

of the Dardanelles to get through; but pretty close over on the European 
side, a slack will again be found, after passing the valley, above which stands 
‘‘ Selvelequevi.” The charts lay down a bank, along this shore; but if there be 
any shoal water upon it, it is much nearer to the land, than any one would 
think of going. Proceeding in this direction, a vessel will soon arrive off the 
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European castle of the Dardanelles; off which there is a shoal, not extending 
far out, immediately off the castle: I have passed within a cable’s length of the 
castle, without getting bottom with the hand-lead ; but the shoal runs off from 
the point in a southerly direction; and must be avoided, by keeping the reach 
above well as the castle is approached ; the anchorage just below this shoal, 
as described in the charts, is good, and in case of the wind failing, must be 
adopted ; as a great point is attained, in having got past the worst of the 
current. 

The course along the Asiatic side may also be taken, after leaving the 
neighbourhood of the white cliffs; but it is not so free from danger, it is more 
circuitous, and there seems to be doubt, whether a rock with nine feet over it, 
does not exist in this route: if, therefore, a re comes up on that side, she 
must not approach too near to the shore; and, having occasion to anchor, may 
get into ten or twelve fathoms in a very good berth, any where between a place 
called ‘‘ Cabanas,” and the castle of Asia. 

Having passed the castles, which on either side may be done at a moderate 
distance ; (and where, according to present arrangements, a vessel is not 
boarded, and therefore need not heave to;) there is good anchorage for a 
small vessel, in a little bay immediately above the castle of Asia, or better 
further on, (on the same side,) at a place called ‘‘ Captan Baxa,” in ten or 
twelve fathoms quite out of the current. In running up this short reach, 
nothing further is necessary to guard against, than the shoal off point Nagara, 
which in fine weather may be readily seen, and must at all events be guarded 
against. I consider it to extend, both farther, and in a more westerly direction, 
seat the charts or directions describe; there is no, beacon upon it, as is 
Stated. | 

Maida, or Maita, in the opposite bight, in my opinion, is not a desirable place 
to anchor at ; although, it is said, that vessels frequently do anchor there. Having 
passed point Nagara, the difficulty of the current is surmounted, with the 
exception of the narrow channel off Galipoli; and a handy vessel may easily 
beat up as far as that place, especially by keeping over on the Asiatic side, 
where slack water will be found throughout the whole distance, and in many 
places a very sensible current in her favour. Great care must be taken when 
standing in, to keep the lead going; especially in the first part of this passage, 
at the back of point Nagara, just above Abidos. The water there is shoal to 
a very considerable distance from the land ; I was in three fathoms rocky bot- 
tom, at least three times as far as the charts lay down the bank ; but with care, 
a vessel may work all the way upon this side, (anchoring any where,) as far as 
“ Lamsaki;" where, unless she is a smart vessel, she must wait a wind to 

the strait above; or she may run over to “ Galipoli,” and anchor there, 
if preferred : ‘‘ Lamsaki,’”’ is, however, better to get under way from, should 
the wind suddenly come up strong. At “‘ Galipoli” I have found some diffi- 
culty under such circumstances, having anchored near the town; “ Galipoli 
bay,” is, however, I believe, free from danger ; I have worked all over it, and 
I cannot understand the description given in Norie’s book, upon the authority 
of an officer of His Majesty’s ship Rifleman, of some danger existing in this 
bay, which is always understood as a safe place, with all winds, and without 
shoal, or hidden danger in it. 

In running up, after having passed point Nagara, it is a very common 
practice to keep over to the European side : and with a fresh fair wind, it is matter, 
perhaps, of indifference. There are places on this side to anchor at as marked 
in the charts; and there are shoal spots extending from some of the points, to 
be guarded against ; but these may generally easily be seen. It is, however, 
casier to get up on the Asiatic side, and, sliould the wind fail, anchorage may 
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immediately be had; whereas, by proceeding up on the European side, mostly 
in the strength of the current, it frequently happens, on falling calm, thata ship 
drifts a long way down, before she can find anchorage. 

In passing Galipoli, when you have gone by the ledge of rocks at the back 
of the town; keep along the European side, to avoid the current. The rocks 
at the back of Gulipoli, which may generally be seen, must be well guarded 
against, especially in beating. I have worked up this part of the Dardanelles 
into the sea of Marmara, keeping the lead going when standing in, although 
there is no danger whatever; I doubt the existence of the shoal marked in the 
charts. ‘A ship has no business on the other side; therefore, any dangers sup- 
posed to exist there, are not worth considering. In sailing either up or down, 
they are nearer the shore than any one would approach. 


Tue Sea oF MaRMARA. 


In sailing through to the sea of Marmara, no directions are necessary; the 
chart is sufficient for all purposes. In beating through, it is best to keep the 
larboard shore on board, to avoid the stream of currents setting from the Bos- 
phorus ; and along this shore anchorage may be had, if necessary. Generally 
speaking, wherever there is a town, a ship may ride with N.N.E. or even E. 
winds ; and when up as far as Selevria, under any projecting point along 
shore; or, if blowing very hard from the eastward, she may run under the lee 
of the island of Marmara, or under the islands to the S. of Marmara, or under 
the Isthmus of Cyziko: these latter are all excellent anchorages. The direc- 
tions to pass to the southward of the island of Marmara in winter, are only 
ealeulnien: to embarrass. Ifa ship, having anchored any where to the S.W. of 
this island, in getting under way, could make this a shorter route, it would be 
adopted, and not otherwise. 


Tse Bosruorus. 


On nearing Constantinople, having passed Point Stephanos, (fo which a 
very wide berth must be given,) a ship must approach the western shore, to 
avoid the current running out of the Bosphorus. If the wind be fair, she may 
steer round the Seraglio point at about mid-channel. If she goes too near the 
point, a very strong current will be found directly off it, setting into the harbour 
with great velocity amongst the shipping on the Constantinople side, before she 
will have time to shorten sail. Navigators, unaware of this, with a strong south 
wind, have been obliged to run on shore, to avoid further damage. It is, 
therefore, better to keep mid-channel, until the harbour is quite clear, and then 
to steer over towards the Artillery Wharf at Tophana. By doing this, the 
rush of water up the harbour will be avoided, and there will be sufficient 
time to take in sail, and to choose an anchorage. 

Should, however, the wind be north when above Point Stephano, a 
tolerably smart ship may work up into the harbour; by beating up, in the 
first instance along the west shore, close up to Constantinople, and then stand- 
ing directly over to the other side, where she must work up along the Scutari 
shore, making short boards, and keeping the lead going when standing in; if 
she can reach Leander’s Tower, with a brisk wind she will fetch over the 
stream again, into the harbour. 

Ships that cannot beat to windward, will often work up along the Scutari shore ; 
and having reached Leander'’s Tower, may make sail, and fetch across. In 
either case they must keep well to windward, to avoid the current setting up 
the harbour above mentioned. In doing so, they will find the current under 
their lee bow, setting right out of the harbour, up the Bosphorus. Coming in 
against this current gives time: if a ship is too heavy, and cannot work up, nor 
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make sail across the currents after warping up, she must remain at anchor at 
the back of the town, in eleven or twelve fathoms, and wait a wind. 

It is of great importance, either in entering, or leaving Constantinople, to 
understand the nature and direction of the currents. The stream, coming 
down the Bosphorus, sets directly upon the Seraglio Point; it there divides : 
the great body of the water running, with considerable velocity, along the 
Seraglio walls, into the sea of Marmara ; and a portion of it running violently up 
the harbour along the Constantinople side. The distance which this current runs 
up the harbour, varies; but generally, I consider, that it does not extend far 
(at least perceptibly) beyond abreast of the Custom House Wharf at Tophana. 
There it meets with the waters of the harbour, already elevated by the resist- 
ance this current presents to the escape of the supply from above, and finds its 
way out by the other side; forming a current running out, often with consi- 
derable rapidity, past the Custom House Wharf, and along the Tophana 
shore, up the Bosphorus, on the European side, as far as Arnoudkeni. It sets 
directly upon the point of Efendi Bornou, and off into the stream, at the com- 
mencement of what is called the Devil’s Current; along with which, it comes 
again down the Bosphorus. These two currents in the harbour, the one setting 
up and the other down, leave between them an eddy; in which, it is impos- 
sible to keep a ship steady at her anchor for a moment ; and a clear anchor 
cannot be insured for five minutes. In this space, also, the bottom is so 
loose, that the anchor will not hold; and a ship will be continually driving, 
without any apparent cause. It is, therefore, better to go higher up, and get 
into the tiers made fast on shore, or alongside the Custom House Quay, or 
moored head and stern on the Constantinople side. The harbour is deep 
throughout, and the anchorage is generally in twenty fathoms. 

To proceed up the Bosphorus, the current above described, points out the 
course to be observed as far as Arnoudkeni. A small handy vessel may easily 
work up; or, by taking advantage of the calms early in a morning, she may 
be towed up. There are a few shoals in this ‘ely but they are generally 
pointed out by stakes ; these being so placed, as often to form a railing enclos. 
ing the whole shoal. In beating up, a vessel should stand off to where the 
two currents join; which will readily be perceived. There is no danger which 
is not clearly marked out, as far as Ortakeni, on the European side. Off the 
point of this place, there is a shoal, which, however, does not extend ‘above 
twenty yards: in working up, it will be necessary, off this pdint, to make very 
short boards. No stream upwards is here L phelaaets with a north wind ; the 
surface being probably atfected by the wind down, though the current is cer- 
tainly going up undemeath. Short boards must be made till the next point is 
passed above Ortakeni; immediately off which, the current is affected in the 
same manner as off Ortakeni; and I have found this point the worst part to 
beat round. Here a line may be run on shore, and a vessel may track up, 
if preferred ; or having worked round to the extent of fifty yards, the current 
will again be found running up strong, and continuing all the way to the point 
of Efendi Bornou, as before stated. 

After passing the last point described as difficult to get round, two shoals 
will be seen nearly dry; the first having a stone pillar upon it. They may both be 
passed inside; but the uppermost of the two runs off shoal some way, in a 
S.W. direction; in beating, it is therefore better to pass outside of this one, 
and perhaps the first also. Having arrived at Arnoudkeni, a vessel may 
anchor in fourteen fathoms, and her stern should be hauled close to the shore ; 
or, if few vessels be there, room will be found to make fast alongside the 
wharf, without letting go an anchor. If the wind fails in this passage, the 
anchorage just below the Sultan’s Summer Palace is good, or a vessel can 
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bring up at Ortakeni, which is a snug little berth, or higher up she may make 
fast alongside the wharfs; here she must wait for a south wind, or track and 
warp up round Efendi Bornou, and across the bay of Bebeck, which, however, 
is not to be recommended for a heavy ship. 

In proceeding from Amoudkeni with a south wind, be careful not to be set 
upon the point of Efendi Bornou ; it is best to edge over at once to the Asiatic 
side, and, sailing up near the shore, until you open the castle of Anadoly Hissar, 
then sheer over again to the European side; and you will fetch a large burial 
ground, below the castle of Roumely Hissar; you will now proceed close along 
this shore for some way. 

Ships, sometimes on leaving Amoudkeni, sail up the European side ; but 
here the current is difficult to stem, unless with a fresh breeze; and in Bebeck 
bay, which will soon be opened. In sailing along the wharf is a shoal, marked 
out by stakes: but the fact is, that the whole of this bay is shoal; and you 
will get on shore, if you keep along the wharf after well opening it. It is 
better, therefore, to avoid Bebeck bay altogether, and sheer over to the other side, 
as already directed. 

A vessel should continue sailing up the European side, past the castle of 
Roumely Hissar, as near as convenient, till, having got sight of the bends which 
the channel takes into bays, (on the same side, )as far as Yeni-keni ; a course must 
be shaped direct for this last-named point ; or, at all events, a moderate berth 
should be given to the shore, as deep water does not extend near it in the 
bights ; and, off the fine little anchorage at Stenia is shoal water at its entrance, 
on both sides. 

Approaching Yeni-keni, there is good anchorage in eight or nine fathoms, a 
good distance from the shore: if the wind fails before reaching this, a vessel 
may sheer alongside the wharfs all the way from the burial-ground below 
Roumely Hissar, except in the bights, where anchorage will be found. Having 
arrived off Yeni-keni, as the reach above ts opened, a vessel must sheer off, and 
give the shore a good berth, as a shoal lies immediately round this point, to the 
north, extending some distance, and with a large ship must not be approached 
within at least two cables’ length. It will be as well not to approach the shore 
nearer, till abreast of a battery a little below Tarapia, and then to steer at a 
moderate distance from it for Bouyuckdere, where there is excellent anchorage, 
in five to ten fathoms, all along the village. Should the wind fail, a vessel may 
go into the litde Harbour of Tarapia, or, what is better, may sheer over to the 
other side, where there is excellent anchorage off the Sultan’s Valley, just above 
Beykos : a vessel may tow up to this anchorage in a calm for a considerable 
way from below it, where she may ride in five fathoms, and have a rope on 
shore to the trees. It is here that the British frigate lays that attends the am- 
bassador, just off a large building lately erected as a tanning establishment, 
under the superintendence of an Englishman. 

From this anchorage, if a vessel start with a strong south wind, she should 
steer over to Tarapia, and proceed round by Buckdere, to avoid the shoals, 
which are very extensive on the Asiatic side; but it is often advisable to pass 
to the eastward of these shoals: first, in calm mornings, or light nights, a ship 
may be towed through this channel to the battery, which must be passed, to 
open the Black Sea. (1 see no name on the chart by which otherwise to desig- 
nate this point.) From hence, by tracking and towing during the calms, a 
vessel may get as far as the castle of Anadolisshar, and be ready to slip out into 
the Black Sea with the first slant of wind; or, having sailed in this route till 
opening the Black Sea, (as happened to me,) and the wind coming down, a 
smart vessel may work out. 

In passing within these shoals, keep in eleven or twelve fathoms, borrowing 
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upon the shore. These shoals are not laid down correctly in any chart that I 
have seen: in the last new charts they are something too far to the eastward. 
To pass round them, it is only necessary, in going either up or down, to keep well 
over to Bouyuckdere ; and to the westward of a line drawn from the north 
end of this village to Yeni-kent, will be a safe course to clear their western 
edge. 

In proceeding for the Black Sea, and having passed the castle of Roumely 
Hissar, a bank will be seen on the same side, just awash, on which there is a 
stone pillar. There is a further danger, but little known, and is mentioned in 
Norie’s book by the master of H.M. ship Rifleman ; it is not, however, marked 
on the new charts. 

An English ship, some years ago, having come in from the Black Sea, and 
anchored just below the castle of Anadolisshar, getting under way, and pro- 
ceeding down along the Asiatic side, struck upon this danger, which the master 
described as a rock off Kavack : the exact position of it, 1 do not know; there 
is nO necessity to approach the supposed situation of it, except a ship is beat- 
ing, or towing, or tracking up, in which case it must be guarded against. The 
master of H.M. ship Rifleman describes it to lie one-fourth of a mile from the 
shore, and opposite a large fortress. 

In her further progress out to the Black Sea, a vessel should keep along the 
European side: the current is slack there, and there is good anchorage 
all the way to the southermost castle; whereas the other side is mostly 
deep water, (though not so described in the late charts;) you are more 
likely to get becalmed under very high land, and there is no safe anchorage. 

In coming in from the Black Sea, avoid the shoals as described in the course 
up, and then observe that the opposite sides of the channel you have chosen in 
your progress up are generally the best passages down, to take advantage of 
the currents; and when within a mile or two of Constantinople, according to 
the strength of the wind, sheer over to the European side, where you will meet 
the current, as already stated. 

If only intending to wait for a firman, it is best to bring up a little below 
the Sultan’s Summer Palace, where you will find fountains abreast of you, to 
fill up the water. The extent of the Bosphorus is about sixteen miles, its 
general direction about N.N.E. and S.S.W. (true.) In working down, there 
appears to be no shoals to guard against, but what have already been noticed, 
except on the Asiatic side, opposite to Stenia, where the shore must not be 
approached too close; but in working down, a ship would naturally be kept 
making short boards in the strength of the current, which would avoid 
every shoal in the whole extent of the channel, without a knowledge 
of them. 

The current of the Bosphorus runs at all times down with great strength ; and 
in that part denominated ‘the Devil’s Current” it is hardly possible that any thing 
but a cutter of the finest construction can beat against it: I have, however, seen 
an English gentleman’s yacht do so, though I apprehend that the current might 
then want something of its usual force. I have certainly seen the stream running 
down at this point at least five, and perhaps sometimes nearly six knots; the 
velocity however is sensibly checked at times, though I must confess that I have 
never witnessed it running with any thing short of great rapidity. Some persons 
pretend to say that it is entirely stopped at times; and I have even heard it 
stated that it sometimes runs up, but this is clearly impossible ever to happen. 
The Black Sea must of course be very considerably higher than that of Marma- 
ta, as this latter is above the waters of the Archipelago, or the current would not 
run down through the channels between them in the way that it does ; to check 
it at all, something like an equalization of the heights of these different seas must be 
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presumed on, which would either overtlow all the low land about the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, or the Black Sea must become so much exhausted of its 
waters, or deprived of its usual supply to such an amount, as would leave the 
Bosphorus matenally dimjnished in height; whereas neither of these cases ever 
occurs to any extent; perhaps two feet is as much as any one has ever observ — 
this difference in heizht to amount to, and that rarely ; which, though si 

_ to account for a trifling check in the velocity of this current, yet lea 
declivity in the whole extent of the stream nearly the same. My ob 

of the height of the water in the Black Sea leads me to believe that j 

rally during summer from two to three fathoms lower than in winter 

A strong southerly gale in the Archipelago, sweeping over the < ‘t= 
mara, combined with what may by chance happen at the same t e sea 
being unusually low at the north entrance of the Bosphorus, no aouut occa- 
sionally occurs to check the rapidity of the current; and it must be this 
combination which produces the greatest effect that is ever witnessed in the 
currents of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles; and should this strong southerly 
gale immediately succeed a two or three days’ continuance of a heavy gale from 
the opposite quarter, the effect will be more perceptible. I have witnessed a sensi- 
ble heck in the velocity of the current, (especially in the Dardanelles,) having 
left Constantinople immediately after three days’ extraordinary heavy gale from the 
north, in September, (when the waters were generally low, before the autumn rains 
had replenished the river :) the effects of this gale forced an unusual quantity of 
water out of these channels, and it was immediately succeeded by south winds, 
(though light,) and in coming through the Sea of Marmara down to the Dar- 
danelles, I could not but perceive an evident abatement of the usual currents. 
It is quite clear, in fact, that there is always a very rapid stream to be encoun- 
tered in these passages ; and this difficulty is increased by the prevailing winds, 
which blow in the same direction with the current for at least ten months out 
of the twelve. The wind may be considered, as a general rule, most variable 
about the equinoxes, and most constantly from the north during the summer 
months ; (these observations on the winds apply generally to the Archipelago, 
but most particularly to the Dardanelles, up to the Black Sea, and part of that 
also included ;) and that the change from a north to a south wind mostly 
(indeed generally) happens at new and full moons; this change being pre- 
ceded sometimes by rain, but more frequently by a very clear calm night, with 
very heavy dew, and the south wind rarely lasting more than two or three days, 
except about the equinoxes, when it will often last longer. Commencing a 
few hours after sun-rise—at times it will come up very fresh at sun-rise, though 
rarely—it will, however, often blow for months together both in winter and 
summer from the northward, without any change whatever, abating its force 
during the nights; and in fine weather, and nearly always in summer, a calm 
lasts all night. 

Gales during the winter almost always commence at sun-rise, and rarely 
last with much force beyond sun-set; but if longer, the weather is very bad. 
A light south wind will sometimes commence in the afternoon; and in this 
case the great probability is, that it will fly round to the north at midnicht, and 
blow hard. Summer gales increase during the day, and lull as the sun goes 
down; the north winds, or those blowing down the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, are very fresh generally during the day, while the sun has 
much power. 

It will frequently happen that a south wind is blowing at the entrances of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, extending only a short way up, when there will be 
a small space of perfect calm, and, above that, a strong wind down. A person 
sailing about the extremes of these winds, will see ships coming the opposite 
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way with studding sails set on both sides. Under such circumstances, if going 
up, you may take it for next to certain, if you see the north wind is fresh 
above, that your wind will fail you; and when you approach the calm, 
betwixt the two, the sooner you get your studding-sails in, and prepare to 
, ” s, or make fast to the shore, the better, unless you are in a situation to 

“* The south wind coming up, at first, has often to combat the wind down 
i$ manner for two or three days, (every day reaching further up,) before it 
ends right through, and frequently does not succeed in forcing its way at all, 
t ore the north wind resumes its almost constant course; but it is a fair 
.évacation of a chance being afforded of making your passage, and you 
must therefore take advantage of it, to get as far as you can each day while 
it lasts, 
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The times of high-water, nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certain limits. Thus, the times io the pi outh-Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land's End aud Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth column, for 
all places between Portlaod Bill and Beachy Head; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 
Place, according to the sigo + or —. 

he times of high-water at Plymouth Dock-Yard are to be used with the difference against the 
following places, to tind the time of high-water there on the same day :— 


A. m. &. m. 
Mounts Bav and Lizard - e« =1 8 Eddystone iby. 8 - e e ~ 018 
Falmouth Harbour ae —018 Jyartmouth and Torbay - «© +0% 
Fowey Harbour . . .© . —018 Exmouth . ge — «© « €O0K 
Cawsend Bay . 6 « « =—010 Lyme Cob — © oe el hl EOD 
The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 

A. im. Alm. 
Portland Bill! . . =... hw mm 610 Cowes ce we ow we = OSS 
Weymouth Harbour : A . ~ 610 Sonthampton . ‘ ant te - —-10 
Christchnoreh aod Poole Harbours — 2 3 Bembridge Point. .  « .«. ~ 044 
Needjes Point. 2. . «© .« ~155 Selsea and Arundel Elarbours . +0 5 
Hurst Chamber . . m - -14 Shoreham Harbour - ‘ » — 025 
Lymington... - « 7125 Beachy Hlead . «ww CSS 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


{.—Lieut. Drummonp’s Meruop or ILLuMINATING LIGHT- 
Houskss. 


Ir is now some time since Lieut. T. Drummond, of the Royal 
Engineers, directed his attention to the method of illuminating 
light-houses, with the view of improving it. Although he suc- 
ceeded in discovering the means of producing a light unrivalled in 
splendour, and shewed how it might be introduced into these 
establishments, we do not find that it has been yet adopted. But 
considering the vast importance of his discovery, some account of 
it may not be uninteresting to our readers, and we shall, there- 
fore, avail ourselves of his paper on this subject, read before 
the Royal Society to explain the process. 

Fig. 1. of the accompanying plate represents the lamp. 
The two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, employed by Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, proceeding from separate gasometers, enter 
ato and hk, but do not mix till they arrive at the small cham- 
ber c, of which fig. 2. is a section: into this chamber the 
oxygen gas from the inner tube is projected horizontally 
through a series. of very small apertures, and the hydrogen gas © 
rises vertically through a series of similar apertures at d. The 
united gases then pass through two or three pieces of wire-gauze 
placed at e, and, being thus thoroughly mixed, issue through the 
two jets against the ball 5. To prevent the wasting of the ball 
opposite the two jets, and at the same time to diffuse the heat more 
equably, it is made to revolve once in a minute, by means of a 
movement placed underneath the plate m, and with which the 
wire f, carrying the ball and passing through the stem, is con- 
nected. Notwithstanding, however, this arrangement, the effect 
of the heat is such as gradually to cut a deep groove in the ball, so 
that at the end of about 45 minutes it becomes necessary to 
change it*. In a light-house, where it is of essential consequence 
to maintain a constant light, it would be unsafe to entrust this to 
an attendant, and hence the necessity of devising some means for 
remedying this inconvenience. The apparatus represented by 
fig. 3. is designed for this purpose, and is drawn in the manner in 
which it is applied to a reflector, the outline of which is shown. 

The wire a 6 passes through the focus of the reflector, and upon 
it are placed the number of balls at A, required for any given time ; 
these, by means of the shears s, as shown in fig. 4, are admitted 
between the plates p p, and thence permitted to fall in succession 
to the focus. No. 1. represents the focal ball ; about two minutes 
before the change, the ball 3, falls into the position 2, where it 


* When a cylinder is used instead of a ball, a ring of minute crystals is found adhering to 
the surface above and below this groove, 
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becomes gradually heated. At the end of that time, the curved 
support ¢, moving on a pivot, is thrown into the position repre- 
sented by the outline, by the momentary descent of the ring r, 
which, receiving an impulse from the weight w, acts upon the 
extremity u of the support. No. 1. falls, but is prevented from 
descending more than its own diameter by the loop /, and No. 2. 
following it, occupies the focus. The support ¢, being immedi- 
ately released, returns by the action of a spring to its former 
position, retains No. 2, and suffers No. 1. to escape through the 
loop into the cistern. 

The wire a 6 and the support ¢ revolve together, and carry round 
the focal ball, which is ignited as in fig. 1. by the two jets z z. 
These jets, which are moveable round the joints dd, enter through 
small apertures cut in the sides of the reflector, and are easily 
adjusted to the proper distance from the ball. 

Wherever the light is required to be diffused equally round, the 
renewal of the lime may be effected still more easily, by using a 
cylinder as represented in fig. 5, instead of a ball, which being 
gradually raised while revolving, brings fresh portions in succession 
Opposite the jets. In a reflector, a cylinder occasions partial 
shadows at the top and bottom ; still, however, the simplicity and 
certainty with which it may be renewed will probably entitle it to 
a preference even in this case. 

_ The apparatus for supplying the lamps with gas is represented 
in fic. 6. It consists of two strong cylinders, A, 3 feet high, the 
one for oxygen, the other for hydrogen: the gas is compressed 
two or three times in each, the latter by being generated under 
pressure, the former by being pumped in. To each of these gas- 
holders, a governor, B, is attached, of one of which a section Is 
shown: by which means, whatever be the variation of pressure in 
the gas-holder, provided it exceed that of the governor, the gas 
will issue at x with a uniform and constant stream; in the present 
instance under a pressure of 30 inches of water. Although this 
apparatus was of great use in the experiments at the Trinity House, 
and subsequently at Purfleet, by enabling Lieut. Drummond to 
keep within a small compass a supply of gas sufficient for two hours’ 
consumption, and even to renew it without impeding the progress 
of the experiments, yet it may be remarked, that on a large scale 
the gasometers required would be much more simple, since com- 
Pression would no longer be required. This apparatus was 
made by Mr. Samuel Crosley, the ingenious inventor of the gas- 
governor. 

The first experiments were on the illuminating powers of the 
different lights, independently of the lenses or reflectors with 
which they are generally used. The method of shadows and 
that of equally illuminated surfaces, both depending on the 
same principle, but requiring different instruments, were em- 
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ployed ;* the former after the manner of, and with all the pre- 
cautions recommended by, Count Rumford ;+ the latter, according 
to the arrangements proposed by Mr. Ritchie,t who on this 
occasion made several experiments with his own instruments, 
and without being acquainted with the results previously obtained. 
The standard used was an excellent Argand lamp { inch in 
diameter, supplied with the finest spermaceti oil, and capable of 
supporting a flame 13 inch in height. The following results were 


obtained : 
Wax candles, 1% 
inch diam., the 
Standard. wick consisting of 














40 threads. 
French lamp, Mean of 5 observations by shadows - - - - - - ] - - = 9) 
9 A eS ee 8. 
————————_ 6 by Ulumination surfaces - - - ini} 10.4§ = 94.6 
Oil gas burner,same) 4 pe 2 wl ww wl kl - 
diam. as standard } $ by shadows a es 8.7 
5 a ere ee ee 9.2 
Lime-ball or cylin- Se ee So IO ig -coyang 
der % inch diam. 4 by illuminated surfaccs - - - 18.6 : ; 
10 —$—$—$— $— — — — — —— ——— ——__—_—__—____—__————__ 16.0 


The light of the ball, depending on the intensity of the heat, 
is very different at different parts, being greatest opposite the jets, 
and diminishing towards the sides. The mean of the greatest and 
least intensity is taken in the above Table ; and moreover, though 
the greater number of observations might appear to warrant giving 
greater weight to their results, yet, being made on the same day, 
and under the same circumstances, it was found that the results 
seldom differed, whatever might be the number of observations ; 
hence the arithmetical mean is taken, and this remarkable result 
is obtained,—that the light emitted by a lime-ball only 3 of an inch 
in diameter, heated by two jets, is equal to 13 Argand lamps. 

With respect to the intensity or intrinsic brightness of the dif- 
ferent lights, the property on which their utility in light-houses 
more immediately depends, the following results have been found : 

The intensity of Mean. 











French lamp, Mean of I] observations by shadows - - - - == 4.1 40: tlinca the 
nn eel el O88 . F : 
Oilgas - - - - - 6 ee ae ee 
Lime - - - - - 6 eee a6 $64.1 } Standard 
- 2 es © 3 by illuminated surfaces - = 264.4 ; ; 


These results were obtained by screening the different lights, 
and then placing equal apertures opposite each, changing the 
apertures, and taking the mean to destroy the effect of any inac- 
curacy in size. The intensity of the lime-ball being therefore 264 
times that of the Argand lamp, a single reflector illuminated by 
the former will be equal to 264 reflectors illuminated by the latter; 
but the divergence of the reflected light, depending upon the size 

® Bouguer, Traité d'Optique. ¢ Phil. Trans. 1794, Part I. paze 67. 
Phil. Trans. 1825, Part I. 


§ The result given by Fresnel, in the memoir quoted above, considcrably exceeds this, 
being stated at 17 lamps of Carcel. . 
| This low degree of intensity indicates impurity in the gas. 
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of the luminous body in the focus, will be smaller with the ball 
than with the lamp, in the proportion of about 3 to 8; hence in 
such a light-house as that of Beachy Head, 8 reflectors may be 
substituted for 30, and yet an effect would be produced 26 times 
greater than that of the present light, the most perfect of its kind 
in this country. 

By similar experiments it was found that the French lens was 
equal to 9.1 reflectors; and if the effect of the additional lenses 
and reflectors which ought to accompany it, and which has been 
estimated at one-seventh, be added, then the lens is equal to 10.4 
reflectors. In like manner, therefore, the effect of a single 
reflector with a lime-ball would be equal to 25 times that of such a 
combination of lenses. 

Such appear to be the singular and important results of the late 
experiments at the Trinity House, made as they have been with 
every precaution a different individuals, with different instruments, 
and unbiassed by the knowledge of each others results. There isno 
reason to doubt their accuracy; and the comparative appearances 
of these different lights, when exhibited at a distance of ten miles, 
to which allusion will be hereafter made, though not admitting of 
being reduced to numbers, confirm the striking superiority of this 
method of illumination. 

It may now perhaps be asked, At what expense can such a light 
be maintained? Can the gases by which the requisite heat is pro- 
duced be procured at such a price as to compete with oil or coal 
gas? The data which Lieut. Drummond obtained for forming an 
estimate of the expense of the gases were very scanty, but the 
quantity consumed was accurately determined; at the same time 
the consumption of the other lights was also tried, and the results 
are as follow : 


Consumption Expense 
in 343 hours. per hour. 
An Arzand lamp seven-eighths o aS qtstcn ae” ech oat ka, xe 
an inch in diameter - - - - 1 gill - - > 0.69 penny 
The same placed in areflector + ¢ 13 gill - = - = = © - = 0 83 penny 
The French lamp - - - = = 2qts. pt - --e* = - Is. 2d. 


The lime requires 4 cubic feet of hydrogen and 2 of oxygen per 
hour, and the probable expense is 5d. per hour. 

In a revolving light of the first class, containing 30 reflectors, 
the expense per hour would therefore be about 2s. ld. If the 
French method were employed, the increase of light would be 
gi;th, and the expense only ls. 24d. per hour. If six reflectors 
illuminated with lime-balls were used, which would perhaps be 
sufficient, the probable expense would be 2s. 6d. per hour, and the 
increase of light 26 times. 

If this estimate be erroneous, it will prove to be so in excess: 
admitting, however, that the expense should, in the first in- 
stance, somewhat exceed what has been stated, it may in this as 
in every similar instance be expected, that after a little experience 
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a considerable reduction would be effected. This is a new source 
of artificial light, differing from every other at present in use, and 
the materials by which it is produced are among the most abundant 
products of nature; but never having yet been applied on a great 
scale to any practical purpose, it has not hitherto been an object 
to obtain them in a separate state at a small expense. When this 
is effected, it will no doubt receive many useful and important 
practical applications. 

Meanwhile, however, the case in question may perhaps be 
regarded as one where expense ought not to be a primary object 
of consideration. On all ordinary occasions, the preference of one 
mode of illumination to another is a question of convenience, 
luxury, or economy; but in this it assumes a more important 
character, for it involves to a great extent the preservation of life 
and property. 

To complete the preceding account, it only remains to add 
a description of the appearances presented by the different lights 
when exhibited at a distance ; and to those who have entered with 
any degree of interest into the above details, such a description, it 
is hoped, cannot fail of proving acceptable. 

The experiments at the Trinity House being concluded, the 
whole of the apparatus was removed to Purfleet, where on a 
knoll of chalk, about 100 feet above the river, a temporary light- 
house had been erected, and being fitted with the requisite ma- 
chinery, the different lights were made to revolve in succession, 
and the appearance which they presented, as well as the duration 
of the light, were observed from the Trinity Wharf at Blackwall, a 
distance in a straight line of 104 mile. 


The four faces of the revolving machine were thus occupied : 

No 1. A single reflector 21 inches diameter, 3 inches focal distance, with an Argand lamp. 

No. 2. Seven reflectors with ditto. 

No. 3. French lens, with its lamp. 

No. 4. Single reflector with lime-ball. 

The respective lights were accurately placed in focus. 

On the evening of the 10th of May, the machine performing one revolution in cight 
minutes, Captain Pelly of the Trinity House made the following observations on the diflerent 
lights from the Trinity House Wharf, Blackwall, 104% miles distant. 











Computed 
No. : Duration. Divergence. Maximum 
Divergence. 
min. sec. Oo ° 
1 0 25 17.40 17.81 
2 0 25 17.40 17.81 
3 0 7 5.17 5.18 
4 0 9 6.12 6.7 





When No. 4, the reflector lighted with the lime-ball, was turned 
towards the Wharf, the light was so great that the shadow of the 
hand and fingers was distinctly visible even on a dark brick wall, 
while no such effect was discernible when the other lights were 
turned in the same direction. 
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In order more justly to estimate their comparative effects, No. 4 
was removed to a temporary tent about twenty-five yards to the right 
of the light-house, as far as the edge of the cliff would permit, and 
on the evenings of the 25th and 31st May regular series of experi- 
ments were made. But we will now give Captain Hall’s report to 
Lieut. Drummond on his invention, precisely in his own words : 


“4, St. James’s Place, ist June, 1830. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“ You wished me to take particular notice of last night’s experiments with 
the different kinds of lights exhibited at Purfleet, and observed at the Trinity 
Wharf, Blackwall; but I have little to add to what I told you respecting those 
on the evening of the 25th instant : indeed it is not within the compass of lan- 
guage to describe accurately the details of such experiments, for it is by ocular 
evidence alone that their merits can be hdenstood: 

‘‘ Essentially, the experiments of last evening were the same as those of the 
25th, and their effects likewise. The degrees of darkness in the evenings, how- 
ever, were so different, that some particular results were not the same. The 
moon last night, being nine or ten days old, lighted up the clouds so much, 
that even when the moon herself was hid, there was light enough to overpower 
any shed upon the spot where we stood by your distant illumination: whereas 
on the 25th, when the night was much darker, the light cast from the tempo- 
rary light-house at Purfleet, in which your apparatus was fixed, was so great 
that a distinct shadow was thrown upon the wall by any object interposed. 
Not the slightest trace of any such shadow, however, could be perceived when 
your light was extinguished, and any of the other lights were exposed in its 

lace. 

“In like manner, on the evening of the 25th it was remarked by all the party 
at the Trinity Wharf, that, in whatever direction your light was turned, an im- 
mense coma, or tail of rays, similar to that produced by a beam of sun-light in 
a dusty room, but extending several miles in length, was seen to stream off from 
the spot where we knew the light to be placed, although, owing to the reflector 
being turned too much on one side, the light itself was not visible. 

‘“< Now, last night there was none of this singular appearance visible; but 
whether this was caused by the presence of the moonlight, or by the absence 
of the haze and drizzling rain which fell during the evening of the 25th, I can- 
not say. I had hoped that the appearance alluded to was to prove a constant 
accompaniment to your light, in which case it might, perhaps, have been 
turned to account for the purposes of light-houses. If in hazy or foggy 
weather this curious effect of reflected light from the atmosphere be constant, 
it may help to point out the position of light-houses, even when the distance 
of the observer is so great that the curvature of the earth shall render it impos- 
sible for him to see the light itself. 

“ The following experiments tried last light were the same as those of the 
25th, and certainly no comparative trials could be more fairly arranged. 

“ Exp. I. The first light exposed was the single Argand burner with a re- 
flector. This was quite distinctly seen, and all the party admitted it to be a good 
light. After several minutes this was put out. 

‘«¢ Exp. II. The seven Argand burners were next shown, each in its reflector; 
and this was manifestly superior to the first; but how much so I cannot say, 
perhaps four times as conspicuous. Both these lights had an obvious tinge of 
brown or orange. 

“Exp. III. The third light which was exposed, (on the seven Argands being 
put out,) was that behind the French lens; and I think it was generally 
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admitted by the party present, that this light was whiter and more intense than 
that from the seven Argands, though the size appeared very much the same. 

“Exp. IV. The fourth Jight was that which you have devised, and which, 
instead of the clumsy word * Lite,’ ought to bear the name of its discoverer. 
The Drummond light, then, the instant it was uncovered, elicited a sort of shout 
of admiration from the whole party, as being something much more brilliant 
than we had looked for. The light was not ouly more vivid and conspicuous, 
but peculiarly remarkable from its exquisite whiteness. Indeed, there seems no 
great presumption in comparing its splendour to that of the sun; for I am not 
sure that the eye would be able to look at a disk of such light, if its diameter 
were made to subtend half a degree. 

‘¢ The next series of experiments was the most interesting and decisive of all. 
Each of the lights above enumerated, viz. the single Argand burner, the seven 
Argands, and the French lens, were exposed, one at a time, in company with 
your light, in order to try their relative brilliancy. 

‘‘ First comparative Experiment.—The single Argand burner was first 
exposed to this comparative ordeal, and nothing could be more pitiable than 
the figure it cut. Many of the party could not see the Argand light at all; 
while others could just deiect it ‘away in a corner,’ as some one described it. 
It was also of a dusky orange tinge, while your light was of the most intense 
whiteness. 

“< Second comparative Experiment.—The seven Argand burners were now 
substituted in place of the single light. All the party could now see both 
lights, but the superiority was not much less obvious. I really cannot affix a 
proportion either as to size or brilliancy ; but I should not hesitate to say that 
your light was at least six or eight times as conspicuous; while in brilliaocy, or 
purity, or intensity of light, (for I know not precisely what word to use to 
describe the extreme whiteness,) the superiority was even more remarkable. 
All this which I have been describing was expressed, and appeared to be quite 
as strongly felt by the rest of the company, to the number, I should suppose, 
of five-and-twenty or thirty persons, who were all closely on the watch. 

“ Third comparative Experiment. —The next comparative trial was between 
the French lens and your light. Tie superiority here was equally undeniable ; 
though the difference in the degree of whiteness was not so remarkable. The 
French light, however, is so nearly similar to that from the seven Argands, that 
the comparison of each of them with your light gave nearly the same results, 
and all equally satisfactory on the score of your discovery. 

“‘ Final Experiment.—The flashes with which the experiments concluded 
were very stniking, and might I think be turned to great account in rendering 
light-houses distinct from one another, The revolutions were not effective, and, 
as I said before, there was no appearance last night of those enormous comets’ 
tails which swept the horizon on the night of the 25th, to the wonder of all 
who beheld them: neither could there be detected the slightest trace of any 
shadow from the light thrown towards us, and I suspect none will ever be 
seen, when the moon, whether the niglit be clouded or not, is of so great a 
magnitude. 

‘‘ Such is the best account I can give of what we witnessed ; and I need only 
add, that there seemed to be amongst the company but one opinion of the 
immense superiority of your light over all the others brought into comparison 
with it. 

“Tam, &c. “ Basit Hatt.” 


We shall reserve some further observations on Light-houses for 
a future number. 
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To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


London, February, 1833. 


Srr—At a period when, from various authentic retums, there is reason to 
apprehend that the fureign trade of this country, whether in manufactures or 
shipping, is rapidly on the decline, our colonies increase in national value and 
importance. ose of British America in particular, whether as presenting a 
Most extensive and progressively increasing market for our manufactures, a wide 
field for the employment of British shipping, or offering the ready means of 
relieving a redundant population, and of augmenting the mass of human hap- 
piness, claim our particular consideration. With my best thanks for the inser- 
tion of my article on the “ Pines of Canada,” in your December number, 
I again accept with pleasure, the offer of your columns for a few short, but, 
perhaps, not unimportant observations upon the trade and circumstances of 
our North American colonies, which I trust will be shortly exhibited more 
at large by a very talented friend* most intimately acquainted with the 
subject. 
: I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
NatHaNiEL GouLto. 


I1.—Ow true Trave or British AMERICA. 


It is greatly to be regretted, that in Canada there should exist continued 
discordances among its population; This may not be the proper place to 
discuss a matter of so much importance, arising from various causes, of which 
perhaps the division of the country into two provinces is not the least. By this 
division, the quarrels, arising from the marked differences in the moral and 
hysical characters, as well as in the language, laws, and religion, of the ancient 

rench population of the lower province, and the more recent British inhabit- 
ants of the upper province, are perpetuated instead of amalgamated: and 
commercial jealousies are also created, in consequence of both the ports of 
entry and the house of assembly (which regulates the duties, &c.) belonging 
to the less commercial people. These facts are merely stated, to shew the 
extreme capability of the country, the extent of its resources, and the energy of 
a large portion of its population, by which, in spite of these and other draw- 
backs, such progressive and rapid advances in cultivation, wealth, and litera- 
ture, have been made. If this attempt, limited as it is by the space in which 
it is necessarily confined, fails to convince those who are sceptical of the 
advantages accruing to the nation from colonial protection, it will arise not from 
the real importance belonging to the system, but from the inability of the 
advocate, It is hoped that it will at least tend to induce a consideration of the 
subject from those who may have adopted, at second-hand, certain fashionable 
but novel doctrines, by the adoption of which, one stroke of the pen may 
inflict an irremediable injury upon various great and important national 
interests. 

To an isolated, densely populated, and energetic people, the possession of 
colonies is one of the greatest boons of Heaven; and, though to any great 


Note—By the official return of vesscls passing the Sound, it appears that there were 1447 
fewer British veesela in 1832 than in the preceding year. In the pert of London, the arrivals 
of ships were 1592 less, and in the port of Hull 478 Icss. 

® Henry Bliss, Esq., Commercial Agent for the North American Colonies. 
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extent emigration has existed for a few years only, its present amount is 
astonishing to every one who duly considers the subject, In the present day, it 
is a movement of the people, independent of their rulers—the spontaneous 
effort of an overgrown people itself; in fact, a measure of necessity rather than 
discontent. It resembles a stream from an overflowing fountain, which may 
be guided but cannot be stopped ; and the onl¥ question now is, how that stream 
shall be directed so as to be most useful to the emigrants themselves, and to 
the interests of the mother country; whether, in fact, they shall expatriate them- 
selves from all connection with the land of their fathers, or continue that con- 
nection, adding to its resources by their industry, and the consumption of its 
manufactures, whilst, in return, it secures to them protection for their produce 
in the home markets, 

The astonishing number of 51,254 emigrants arrived at Quebec in the 
year 1831, viz. : 


From Ireland ......ceccceceseeees 34,133 
England and Wales .......... 10,243 
Scotland......ce0-s-08 cesses 6,354 
Newfoundland, Halifax, &c..... 424 














51,154 


Of these, 26,500 are stated to have proceeded to the upper province, and there 
settled ; 17,000 to have remained in the lower province, many of them finding 
immediate employment on public works, in the lumber trade, and various 
branches connected with shipping ; the remainder, it is presumed, crossed over 
to the United States. In the last year (1832) nearly 52,000 arrived, and, 
notwithstanding the severe calamity and affliction attendant on the breaking out 
of the cholera, which raged there with extreme violence, it is stated upon good 
authority, that 30,000! have been settled in the upper province alone, while 
so small a proportion have crossed to the United States that it is thought at 
least as many have entered the Canadas from thence. The greater numbers, it 
will be seen, have uniformly proceeded to the upper province, induced thither 
by the facilities afforded to them, in purchasing and settling on lands, by the 
Canada Land Company ; indeed, to the establishment of this company, the 
rapid improvement and superior energies evinced in the province may be 
attributed. Assisted also by the zealous interest taken by the governor, Sir 
John Colborne, in the improvement of the province, and the welfare of the 
emigrant. 

A small tax per head is now payable by the ship-owner to provide a fund 
for the relief of the absolutely destitute emigrant. 

The Montreal Emigrant Society during the last year, forwarded to their 
destination, or otherwise relieved 10,744 of these poor creatures, at an expense 
of £2,126. 118. 4d., or 4s. 11d. per head. Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on the exertions of those pure philanthropists who, during a season of such 
distress and danger, gave up their time, money, and health, to so worthy a 
ae ag Of this number there were,—Linglish, 2,865—Irish, 6,854— 

scotch, 856—Welsh, 169. 

Be it remembered that the number here stated are emigrants to Canada alone 
—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and even Newfound- 
land, not being without such an influx, though to a less extent. 

From the habits of life to which the British emigrants have been accustomed, 
the consumption of British manufactures, teas, and imported goods generally, 
is much greater in the upper than in the lower province, in proportion to its 
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population, increased as it is in the lower by the adventitious expenditure and 
consumption of the great number of seamen who stay from one to two 
months, during the season, at Quebec and Montreal. It is to be regretted, that 
the intentions of the British American Land Company for the lower province 
have not yet been carried into effect, as, by making roads, constructing bridges, 
and otherwise offering facilities to emigrants, numerous settlers would be 
induced to ‘‘locate” themselves in that province, within a hundred miles of 
the two great markets of Quebec and Montreal; thus introducing new 
wants, mew capital, new energies, and, what is most required, new 
feelings, among those inert descendants of the first French dispossessors 
of the Indians, who have especially assumed to themselves the name of 
“ Canadian.” 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance that M. Pothier, the commissioner for 
the lower province for settling the amount of duties, &c. between both, lays 
claim to a larger proportion than his brother commissioner for the upper pro- 
vince is willing to concede, on the very ground that the lower province was 
about to receive a large accession of population, &c., from the useful exertions 
of this projected company. 

The general trade of the North American colonies is thus stated : 


Arrivals and Clearances of Vessels in the North American Colonies 
nm 1831.* 


















ARRIVALS INWARDS. CLEARANCES OUTWARDS. 
PORTS. 


Ships. Tons. Men. 















Quebec ......-06. 
St. John’s, N. Bruns. 
Halifax ... 2.000: 
St. John’s, Newfndld. 
St. Andrew’s ...... 
Prince Edward’s Isl. 


277,844 
203,907 
173,392 
89,929 
53,709 
16,123 


1,102 | 275,673 |12,586 
1,710 | 212,734 |10,319 
1,742 | 186,824 | 8,417 
812 | 86,355 | 5,021 
618 | 52,997 | 2,926 
382 | 22,085 | 1,201 


Total,..... 814,904 6,366 | 836,668 [40,470 





Of which nearly one-half is with the United Kingdom, one-fourth between 
the British American colonies themselves, about one-eighth with foreign coun- 
tries, and above one-twelfth with our West Indian islands. 

Here then is an amount of tonnage, an employment for British capital and 
British labour, the possible loss of which, from any cause, direct or indirect, 
cannot be contemplated without the apprehending of consequences the most 
serious to national prospentty. 

As it will be impossible, in the space that can be allowed in this work, to give 
a detail of the trade of each particular colony, it must be sufficient to insert that 
of Quebec ; stating, however, that it bears only a proportion of about one-third 
to the whole, and that each colony has some particular articles of commerce 
almost peculiar to itself. 


* The official returns for 1832 not having arrived, we here give those for 1831, premising 
that the imports have been about the same. 
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COMMERCE OF LOWER CANADA. 

Imports into Lower Canuda, by sea, of the principul articles of Trade and 
Commerce in 1831; with the number of vessels arrived, §c. Compiled 
JSrom the Quebec Commercial List of 7th March, 1832. To which is added 
an estimate of the value of said Imports. 














a Q b Vv Is Vessels. Tons. Men. 
uebec. Vessels with cargoes ........ 541 
in ballast ...... ates 486 ¢ 10027 263,519 11,992 
At Gaspé and New Carlisle........cceccecesees 84 14,321 774 
Total......0...1,111 277,840 12,766 
Gallons. _E#{imated f£. sd. 
Wine, Madeira .......ccccecccees 32699 7 #O 11444 13 O 
OTe ish Shoe einen Gates 56222 5 6 15461 1 O 
Spanish: ~caxcegeswnsavvesne: Loder 1 8 13052 5 O 
TENCNINC veer annonce ene< es 29029 2 4 3386 14 4 
Sicilian ...e.eeee. anes cae 15596 1 8 1299 13 4 
DNEMY “icsaeu beue cea canusys 21886 2 9 3009 6 6 
Paval vise wavn kat cedtaws oe 532 2 1 55 8 4 
RhCHISD 66 chosen secwdiedan 424 10 0 212 0 0 
Lisbon ..cccsccceccscees+s 13095 2 9 1800 11 3 
Cape ..cccccccccccscoeese 10191 2 9 1401 13 6 
French: 44.465 6ic-eeiw gees 7244 2 6 905 10 O 
PICO? sno caakeieswrnss bees 5379 3 0 806 17 0O 
Jamaica Rum......ccecescecceess 270686 3 0 40602 18 0O 
Leeward Island ..c...ceceecoeeees 1157507 2 6 144699 12 6 
Brandy ..cccccccccscsccccsccess 64215 5 0 1605315 O 
Githec ark ay sere ee eOreserewaeees 73414 4 9 17435 16 6 
WhIiSkEy 24 cs tote wee etecnmaie 1507 2 3 169 10 9 
MolaSSesi..s.0:5,és:s1/0-406 oaks eases 102166 2 0O 10216 12 0O 
Refined Sugar, Ibs.......eeees-eeee 1081889 0 6 27122 4 6 
Muscovado do. cecccccccccccccsce 0936146 0 4 98935 15 4 
CAs sewuieedues cetiankeseiseenee. ODTITL 2 9 80736 8 6 
Cotlee ccsavcecaiwidesceceeesnsan: (FT9164 0 10 4977 13 4 
Leaf Tobacco ...cccccccccccccesss 119622 0 6 2990 11 O 
Manufactured do. ..ccccsccccccece 60691 O 7 1896 11 9 
Salt oe oN wl 6 ie Os bee Oe oa INOS 324040 0 10 13501 13 4 


Ditto... ccccccccccscces ccces -tOnS 53 
Value of Merchandise, paying 24 per cent. ad valorem duty, 1317950 11 11 
Value of Merchandise, duty free, ......cccecccerccece 25779 5 5§ 





Total, Halifax currency...... £1,855,902 13 1 


Total Export of the principal Staple Articles from Lower Canada, by sea, in 
1831; also the number of vessels cleared, &c.; with an Estimate of the 
value of said Exports. 

Vessels. Tons. Men. 


Cleared from Quebec........ccesssccesceeee- 1044 296765 12058 
from Gaspé and New Carlisle .......... 57 8774 251 


Total........ 1101 275538 12579 


N.B.—Of the Vessels cleared from Quebec, nine were built this year, tonnage 3250; and 
one foreign vessel in ballast, 136 tons, seven men. 
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Estimated 
Price. £. 

Masts and Bowsprits ............Ds. 885 200s. Od. &850 
SPAS skecsswessewecsicwaceseecs. (ITSB: . B5s2Od,. 3076 
Oak Timber ........ ba eonenaes tons 186724 40s. Od. 37345 
BiG dOe cadisawiewseiee oees do. 1937654 15s. Od. 145324 
Ditto (from Gaspé) ............ pS 643. 153s. Od. 482 
Ash dou... ccc ce cece ec eeee-- tons 2015 17s. 6d. 1763 
Elm do... .ceccocscavccesese dO. 10659 173. 6d. 9326 
Birch, Maple, &c. ............ do. 1308 17s. 6d. 1144 
Standard Staves and Heading .... ps. 1372648 30/.pr.1200ps 34316 
Pipe& Puncheon Stavesand Heading ps. 3314593 8l. perdo. 22097 
Barrel Staves ........+0-. 0006 pS. 879116 5/. per do. 3662 
Deals, 3 inch... ccccecsecccccves+ 1646795 1203.pr.100ps 98807 
Boards and Planks.............2+- 107108 90s. do. 4819 
Ditto (from New Carlisle) ......feet 10180 34d. per ft. 31 

ecceccccscccccecccsees PS. 29738 30s. per 100 446 
Lathwood .........eeeee...-corus 1892 20s. Od. 1892 
Ashes, Pot,bris. 30153 wt. 131875cwt.3qr.13lb. 32s. 6d. 214298 
Do. Pearl, bris. 19763 .. wt. 68474 cwt.1 qr. 35s. Od. 110829 
POUR oss Sawidevee se eatioweees:s bris. 81114 353, Od. 141949 
Do. .ccccccccceccceces half do. 348 18s. 6d. 321 
Wheat. seceded <s ei weecss minots 1329269 6s. 8d. 443089 
POA oni dec deseeesevecess GO, 7124 3s. 6d. 1246 
Oats. ....-- cc ccceccceeceee dO. 35246 2s. Od. 3524 
Barley ....cccccecccsseccee GO. 11161 33, Od. 1674 
PORK .i6bs 06.08 Weiveselnwe mea DANS. 8292 65s. Od. 26949 
DOs: ioc:6:0:0'si0'eenessc d-ee.e 6 Nalf'do, 902 33s. 6d. 1510 
Beef... .ccccccccscccccccees barls. 4351 378. 6d. 8158 
DO. sade vieweaen hens cans . half do. 1359 20s. Od. 1359 
Biscuit .....ccccesscccccces Cwt, 7210 17s. 6d. 6308 
Tobacco, leaf, hhds. 46........ Ib. 31301 0s. 6d. 782 
Do. (suppose manufactured) ...... 4306 0s. 8d. 143 
MOON Sic sn coarse sdentenesceees Ib. 446 Os. 9d. 16 
Fish Oil ........-...-.++.-gallons 54582 1s. 6d. 4093 
Fars and Peltries ......ccccsccccecseccece 85909 
Vessels built inLowerCanada this year, 9; tons 3250 102. 32500 

Total, Halifax currency...... £1,467,052 16 10 


COMMERCE OF MONTREAL. 


Statement of Wines, Spirits, and other Articles, entered at the Port of 
Montreal, from 6th July to 10th October, 1832. 


1354 gallons Madeira ........cccccecccscccccccs cece 


95744 do. Wines ......... bay Walieontemneres a garecatewaits 
46308 do. Ginand Brandy................ saVanaie lenses 
6535:. dos “RM. 66 boss core oiw'eo ss 0455555 ees ; 


228 do. Whiskey 4 scissascecupendseecesanee ewes 
212908 Ibs. Refined Sugar ...... Wekaweswied 
5368 do. East India Sugar............... 


Duty. 


50 
2393 
1157 

163 


15 
12 
14 

7 


217 


887 
11 


2 
3 
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Duty. 
24034 do. 
39285 to. bes @®eseeeeoewpeoeensneveaeeeeeeerereevneeeeaeee @eeoe @eee 5886 16 6 
297516 do. 
5400: packs: Cards oc csuceudievectesaeronwes saneies 45 0 0 
291 minots Salt ..........00ee ee re rs te ee 417 0 
10,603 5 6 
British Manufactured Goods, £167,577. 14s. 6d. ...00.25.. 4,189 8 10 
14,792 14 4 
Crown duties on Wines, Spirits, and Whiskey, 34534. 4s. 6d. 2 3,984 14 4 
sterling, or in currency, dollar at 4s, 4d. ........ ues 5 
Gross amount this quarter, Halifax currency ............- . 18,777 4 1 


Tt will be well to bear in mind, that the value of the timber shipped at 
Quebec, as stated at £378,386. Os. 8d. is only the first cost before shipping ; 
to which all charges are to be added, the freigAt alone of square timber paid to 
the British ship-owner being above twice its first cost! And also, that on 
nearly a million and a half of value in British manufactures only 2} per cent. 
duty is collected ; such a.-minimum of duty being no where in existence except 
in our colonies. The progressive import of British manufactures seems to 
exceed the increase of population. J¢ has increased above 40 per cent. in 
three years! In fact, the small population of our North American colonies 
take a larger amount in our own manufactures of cotton, woollen, hardware, 
and cutlery, than more than one hundred millions of France, Russia, Prussia, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ! 

Of the real value of the aggregate imports into, and exports from, the whole 
of the British American colonies, the means of giving an account are not at 
hand; but the three which we are enabled to exhibit will afford some scale for 
calculating the values of those of the four others, viz. : 


Imports. Exports. 


Quebec ..... seeecceceeeee £1,855,902 £1,467,052 
Tlalifax. secccsssideeve cave 1,447,643 827,460 
St. John’s, New Brunswick.... 507,184 348,584 
Prince Edward’s Island ....... ————— 

St. John’s, Newfoundland .... 

St. Andrew's ......ccccees: 

Hudson-Bay .............- 





By reference to the tables for Canada, it will be seen that the quantity of 
wheat and flour exported from thence in 1831, was, of the former about 
175,000 quarters, and of the latter 81,288 barrels. This produce has greatly 
increased of late. Wheat and flour have not been articles of export for many 
years, but agriculture is now making rapid strides in Canada, particularly in the 
upper province; and although it may be regretted that the exporting merchant 
has generally been a severe loser by his operations, the agriculturist has reaped 
the full advantage of high prices, and the protection afforded him in the home 
market. It is at the same time sufficiently clear, that without the present pro- 
tection by differential duties on its bread stuffs, that Canada could in no way 
compete with the foreigners either of Europe or of her own continent. The 
proximity of the former, the cultivation by serfs, low rate of labour, and light- 
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ness of taxation, as well as the superior advantages of climate, and constant 
access to sea navigation, in the latter, render it impossible. The very knowledze_ 
that the whole value given from the sowing to the consuming is paid as the 
wages of labour to our own countrymen is convincing as to the propriety of 
such protection, even to a greater extent than at present exists; which allows 
colonial wheat to come in free only when the average is above 60s., and at 
5s. per quarter duty when it is below that rate. 

But it is to the Timber Trade of these colonies that Great Britain should 
look most particularly for national benefit, The timber trade, in itself, 
independent of the employment of a very considerable part of the popu- 
lation within the colonies, gives also employment to at least 1400 sail 
of vessels, navigated by above 20,000 seamen, in its transport! the whole value 
of which is paid to our own countrymen, either for labour in cutting, expense 
of transport, or duty. The lumberer is the advanced guard of all improvement ; 
it is he that first explores, and then invades, the forest; it is through him that 
the knowledge of the most valuable soils is acquired ; from him that the know- 
ledge of navigable rivers and streams is ascertained ; and in the following of whom, 
when at distances from the ports of commerce, new settlements are made, and 
cultivation commenced. Above all, it is by means of the lumber vessels going 
out in ballast, that a “cheap bridge” is made for the passage of emigrants. 
Who, that has any acquaintance with the theory and practice of commercial 
exchange, will not acknowledge that the abstraction of the value of 1400 car- 
goes of timber, and all the concomitant expenses of so many vessels, would 
undoubtedly raise the value of exchange, and thus increase the cost of our 
manufactures to the colonial consumer, whilst it would to the same amount 
limit the colonial import thereof. 

In the province of Lower Canada, from which only we have official returns, 
there exist in the 

Saw-mills. Potash Factories. 


District of Montreal .............. sigeaa: tol gees 462 
————— Three Rivers ,........... eecesens 135 esee 22 
ee Quebec eeenvces eeesece ce eeeees 348 eoeee 5 





Gaspé, Co. of Bonaventure ...... 3 «26. — 


oY 


737 eoeees 189 


It will be seen on reference to the table of exports, there were exported from 
Quebec in 1831, of deals of 3 inches, 1,646,795; boards and planks, 
107,108; and of ashes, 30,153 barrels of pot, and 19,763 barrels of 

ri. 

It is to be regretted that the limits necessary for this article do not permit 
the introduction here of other tables, as the lumber trade of New Brunswick 
would have made a most important addition to the Quebec shipments of 
lumber. In this province indeed it may be considered the only export in 
retum payment for the manufactures and other articles from Great Britain. 
At the port of St. John’s, 232,515 tons of square timber, besides masts, 
staves, aud lathwood, were shipped in the year 1831, 

The deal trade is also extensively carried on in this province, and though 
forming only a part of the lumber trade, presents the following statistical 
table :— 
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Vaiue of Saw- Mills and Mill Property in the Province of New Brunswick. 































mm = ae A 
pl sss] af wef a2 
ES -; a RES 
e| sie] ess e320 | BBE 
e| Pasa | 228 238 oo 
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"el ives] §2 | 22a | 282 
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£. Feet £. s, d. 
Saint John County ../| 29 | 31,700 | 11,305,000}; 28,262 10 O01] 320 
King’s do. ..| 30 | 14,800 | 3,905,000] 9,785 10 0| 287 
Gloucester do...| 7 | 15,500 | 2,920,000]' 6,050 0 0] 105 
Westmorland do...| 53 | 18,530 | 8,805,000] 22,012 10 0| 324 
Kent do. ..| 10 6,950 2,650,000} 6,575 O O 84 
Northumberland do. ..] 15 | 44,350 | 15,600,000] 39,800 0 01] 800 
Sunbury do...| 7] 8,500 | 4,500,000] 11,250 0 Oj 103 
Queen’s do...| 6| 9,200 | 6,200,000} 15,500 0 O] 118 
Charlotte do. ..| 42 | 64,500 | 38,955,000] 99,475 0 0] 1357 
York do, ..] 29 | 18,000 | 9,000,000] 22,500 0 0| 300 
















Grand Total. ./228 | 232,030 |103,840,000| 261,207 10 0 | 3798 


. In addition to this mass of employment, must be added the number of per- 
sons engaged at the places of shipment, in lading, trimming, piling, and shi 
ping; the greater part of which duty is performed by emigrants on their first 
arrival, by their earnings, in which the sober and industrious among them are 
enabled to proceed into the country, and “locate” themselves on land. It has 
indeed been calculated, that 16,000 persons are employed in the deal trade 
alone, within the had of New Brunswick, independent of the crews of 
coasting vessels and mechanics. 

The number of vessels built in Canada last year is only six, the difficulty of 
finding profitable employment for them is the cause of so great a falling off. 
There were built in the last seven years as follows :— 


Built in the Province in 1825 61 Vessels, 22,636 Tons Register 
eo in 1826" 59 ces, 17,823 aa. Gade 
in 1827 35 .... 7,540 .. 

in 1828 30 .... 7,272 . 

in 1829 21 .... 5,465 .. 2. 
in 1830 11 .... 3,059 1. cece 
in 1831 9 .... 3,250 es 























So that Canada no longer interferes with the ship-building of the United 
Kingdom, an argument so constantly made use of as accounting for the decrease 
of ship-building at home. 

Ashes, which were formerly the most valuable export from Canada, next to 
its furs, (now monopolized by the Hudson's Bay Company,) are likely to fall 
off rapidly; the low rates at which substitutes are brought into the markets by 
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the modem improvements in chemistry, will prevent their manufacture, fur 
the trade will be carried on long, even for many years, after it has ceased to be 
remunerating ; it will at last die, 

It will be seen that Zobacco, to a small extent, forms a part of the Colonial 
export. It is grown in the “ far west” of the colony, particularly about the 
head of lake Ene, by Pree born blacks, from the United States, who have been 
driven from the land of their birth by the operation of severe and unchiristian- 
like laws, although the first article in the code of their oppressors is, that ‘* every 
man is equal.” The quality of this article is remarkably good, but the immense 
distance of inland conveyance prevents it becoming an export article of much 
extent, even under the existing protection of three-pence per pound. There is 
no doubt that, a little further extension would greatly increase its export, to the 
manifest advantage of the colony, and the shipping interest of Great Britain. 

It has long been hoped that Hemp ould tae been grown as an article of 
commerce. Some attempts have been made, and in such cases with success 
as to the growth, but maaehinery for its preparation being expensive, has never 
been erected, and now, by the recent customs’ bill, the protection heretofore 
given, and intended to promote its growth in the Colonies, has for some reason 
been withdrawn, so that there is now an end to the expectations of supply from 
thence. The soil of a considerable portion of the already settled parts of both 

rovinces is peculiarly favourable to its production; and had the protection 
been continued, there is little doubt, from the increase of capital in the pro- 
vince, that it would shortly have been made an article of export, and eventually 
have made Great Britain independent of Russia for her supply of this necessary 
material of naval equipment. 

For several descriptions of Seed, viz. clover, trefoil, carraway, and coriander, 
many parts of both provinces are from soil and climate particularly suitable ; 
bat when an application for a protecting duty for their admittance to the home 
market was thought of, one of the principal agriculturists of the colony said, 
‘‘ From past and recent experience, I am too wise to alter the cultivation of my 
land on the faith of a customs’ bill.” 

In fact, it is the uncertainty of the duration of our acts of parliament respect- 
ing the colonies, that more and grander results have not been accomplished ; 
the vacillation and changes in regard to that most valuable part of colonial 
trade, viz. between the colonies themselves, have brought many of the most 
enterprising colonists to ruin: at one time the preparation of staves, shingles, 
and provisions; at another time, the breeding of horses, is entered upon with 
vigour of mind, and extensive outlay of money ; and, perhaps, in one short year, 
the trade for which the articles were intended, is diverted to foreigners, by a 
customs’ bill, an order in council, or an act of parliament. 

Coals, though imported to Canada as ballast to a considerable extent, are 
not noticed in the list; the quantity is about 20,000 tons per annum ; they are 
sold at so low a rate, that an attempt to supply the Canada markets from Nova 
Scotia has been a failure; Coke from thence is, however, likely ere long to be 
in demand for manufacturing and steam purposes. 

It would extend this article to an inconvenient length, were the various 
improvements in the internal communications within the provinces, recently 
executed or contemplated, noticed as they deserve. Improvements by which 
the falls of the mighty Niagara are overcome, and the vast inland seas of the 
country brought into connexion, and made subservient to the trade and 
resources of the mother country;—the Rideau canal alone, with its many 
stupendous backwaters, forming, from a small stream, lake navigations from 
ten to twenty miles in length, opening the forest to civilization, and forming a 
military passage to the upper province, in case of necessity—would require a 
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volume to do it justice. It deserves notice, that the house of assembly of the 
upper province, duly impressed with the value of such works, has recently 
a vote of £50,000 for the improvement of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
and £25,000 for the completion of the Welland canal ; but such improvements 
are not confined to the Canadas, though only mentioned here. Surely, nothing 
can be contemplated that may endanger or neutralize the benefits which may 
fairly be anticipated from such splendid works in their gradual accomplishment. 

It will be observed, that the trade of Hudson’s Bay, though a part of 
Canada, has not been noticed in the preceding returns, the knowledge of the 
transactions of the Company is most scrupulously confined to themselves; but 
their employment of shipping is about four vessels, together of nearly 2,000 
tons, three of which make one voyage to Hudson’s Bay direct, and the other 
round Cape Horn to Columbia, on the north-western coast of America; from 
the low prices of produce and manufactures, required for their trade with the 
Indian hunters of their immense territory, their investments cannot be very 
expensive. 

e extent of their import trade may be seen in the following table, from 

which also some approximation to its value may be made. 


Importation of Skins, Furs, §c., by the Hudson's Bay Company. 


1830. | 1831. | 1832. | “yi 











Beaver Coat. .cesccesessecce Ibs. 1,030 1,018 800 


Parchment @eeeoenvnvevecde Skins 
Cbs t 48,062} 87,000] 70,100 


Musquash @eeeoeeveoeoeaeve@eenevase@ 39 439,510 728,000 387,000 10d. 





Bad ger sicieecosescs canceee 55 618 250 
Bear, black, brown, &c. ...... 59 1,929 3,490 : 
Cal Pe cciake pao ek ene. ‘es 25,595] 38,200] 16,347] 4s. 6d. 
PISNCP i. cid eveeecveewkwee®. 55 1,445 3,400 
Fox, silver and cross .......2 453 
Sri eu atagtie ia. os 4,268 

white evceeeeosecnece ” 

Kit ee ee Oe Oe ” 185 
Marten ........ ee eres aes 96,450} 37,954] 9s.% 
Mink: oinianiecdareiaceces si 22,700 
Nee fence ict ites U5; 18,100]  13,012/28s. 
TLACCOON. ise we Siewea ee ee ew a5 177 
Rabbit oc iseiwewscieeewere se ” 1,330 
SWall acssesavecsicweessce 3 3,559 
Wolf ‘asdieaatesoeeeecetes .45 3,140 
Wolverin: .cisecee ccoweece. 55 1,242 
Castoruin....sccecescssceee lbs. 3,000 
[sitiglass: <.ccscewwecsacaces a ~ 55 806 
Sea Horse Teeth .....0.-000+ 99 
Bed Feathers ......cccecees 95 16,800 
Goose and Swan Quills ...... M. 710 
OW eceieseerseadanes ... Tuns 8 





Tallow.......200. Siatsacae OCwWe 


The total number of skins in the year 1831, being 1,015,509. 
Although an average value is here assumed, the same description of skins 
will vary from 7s. to 40s, each, according to quality and condition. 
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A matter deeply connected with the value of the North American provinces, 
and scarcely less so with the security of Great Britain, one which until lately, 
has almost escaped notice or regard, claims serious consideratiou. 

Nova Scotia, and of New Brunswick, but especially the former, abounds 
with minerals, of which Iron and Coal are the two most valuable, especially 
when in juxta-position ; it is fortunate too, that they are as excellent in quality 
as abundant in quantity. It is in Nova Scotia that the General Mining Asso- 
ciation are concentrating their energies. Having, after an outlay of £90,000 ! 
abandoned their diamond and gold mines in the “ El Dorado” of South Ame- 
rica: they are now working more certain mines of “ black diamonds” in its more 
northern quarter. During the last year about 34,009 chaldrons of coal were 
sold, for which they are paid 23s. per chaldron, subject to certain discounts, 
according to the mode of payment, and it is expected that 100,000 chaldrons 
will be exported to the United States during the ensuing season. Would that 
the many millions sunk in the loans, wars, and mines of the new states “ called 
into existence,” by the i. :cied fiat of a minister, had been led into the less 
specious but more certain quarters for profit in our own colonies! Although, 
in the United States, coal exists to an unlimited extent, it is not in its nature 
qualified for the fuel of steam-engines; with the help of a powerful blast, it 
makes a hot and lasting fire, but does not generate gas in sufficient quantity or 
of sufficient strength for that purpose. . 

The price of native coal, at New York last month, was 9 dollars, or 40s. 6d. 
per chaldron ; there can be little doubt that by the anticipated alteration in the 
tanffe, an increased impulse will be given to the consumption of our Colonial 
coal. 
There can be little doubt that this trade with the United States will progres- 
sively and rapidly increase. One chaldron contains 44 cubic feet, while a 
cord of wood occupies 128 feet ; and when the already scarcity, and the high 

rice of fire wood along the most frequented tracks of the steam-boats in the 

nited States, and the prodigious bulk of “ dumber” required for a day’s con- 
sumption in these vessels—is considered—it cannot be wondered at, that coal 
(good as this is) should quickly push the wood out of use.* 

Coal has been most aptly called, “‘ the hoarded power applicable to almost 
any pu which human ingenuity can accomplish,” or still more quaintly by 
a French writer, “ cette vive foree en lingots ;” and the knowledge that Great 
Britain and France have already commenced building steam vessels of war ; 
and the mere allusion to the probability, as well as possibility, of the power of 
steam being hereafter brought into active use in mantime warfare, is sufficient 
to shew the value and the importance of these provinces, and the necessity 
of retaining them at all hazards. 

The Fisheries of Newfoundland, though not exhibited in the tables, form a 


® One chaldron of coal of 44 cubic feet is equal as fuel to 1% cords of Tamarack or Larch 
Wood of 224 cubic feet !—the consumption of fuel in the John Bull steam-boat on the river 
8t. Lawrence is 1% chaldron of coal, or 4 cords of wood of 512 cubic feet, per hour, The dis- 
tance between Quebec and Montreal being 180 miles, and the average voyage being 19 hours, 
and consuming 4256 cubic feet of wood in the voyage; this vessel is of 260 horse power, a 
cord of such wood in weight is about 15 cwt.: about 10,000 cords of wood is taken from Sorel 
alone, per annum, for the use of steam boats. The John Bull has been known to convey 
at one trip from Quebec to Montreal 1800 persons, and at another time towing six vessels, 
amounting to 2600 tons of shipping. ; 

To the credit of the Canadian engineers, and their management of steam-boats, it is deserving 
of record, that an accident from bursting of boilers (so common and s0 disastrous in the United 
States) has never occurred. 

The economy of fuel and of water, as well as the perfect security and reduced bulk of 
Ogle and Summer’s boilers, as adapted to their locomotive carriage for common roads, would 
Yender the above statement infinitely stronger. 
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most valuable part of the trade of the British American colonies. The import- 
ance of this branch of colonial and national indusiry has in former times been 
duly appreciated ; but it may be feared, that our late alteration of duties on the 
wines of Portugal, and other more recent occurrences, may have seriously 
endangered, if not destroyed, the peculiar privileges enjoyed by Great Britain 
in the markets of that country, where the produce of these fisheries has hitherto 
been at oad consumed, and may at the same time have admitted a danger- 
ous rival. In a future number, I shall be happy to treat this subject more in 
detail, and with the consideration it deserves. 

Although this essay appertains to our colonies in North America only; it 
does not seem out of place to glance at the immense colonial dominions of 
Great Britain, (dominions whereon the sun never sets!) in each hemisphere, 
under every climate, enjoying every variety of soil, and capable of producing 
and interchanging all the necessaries of life, of supplying raw materials for 
every description of manufacture, and, above all, of offering the only permanent 
and increasing markets for those munufactures. Is it saying too much, that 
foreign commerce is nol necessary for her existence, that a system which would 
protect and encourage the inter-colonial, as well as the direct communications 
of the colonies, might be adopted, which would render her, if required, inde- 
pendent of foreign commerce, except on such terms and conditions as should 
hot operate against the great interests of the empire. 


Iil.—The Evenrates, and the WatER Works of the PERSIANS, 


Srom the original Notes of Captain F. R. Chesney, of the Royal 
Engineers. 


Ir is not our present intention to go into the important question of 
—which 1s the easiest and quickest means of effecting a passage to 
India? Our purpose here is to lay before our readers some account 
of those methods which the ancient inhabitants of the banks of the 
Euphrates employed to raise the water of that river, for the pur- 
poses of cultivation, or otherwise; and this we will do nearly in 
Captain Chesney's own words. 

The Euphrates, the ‘‘ Great River” of Scripture, connected as it 
is with the history of the earliest times, and the greatest events 
in the annals of the world, is, by no means, likely to disappoint 
any moderate expectations which may have been formed of 
its importance and utility, whenever it shall become as well 
known and as much used by the moderns, as it once was by the 
ancients, during ages that it was the channel of extensive com- 
mercial intercourse. 

The general description of the Euphrates for some distance below 
the town of Bir, is that of a river of the first order, struggling through 
high hills, or rather low mountains, making an exceedingly tor- 
tuous course, as it endeavours to force its way over a pebbly or 
rocky bed, from one natural barrier to another. The velocity 
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of its current varies from rather more than two miles to four and 
a half per hour, according to the season of the year, and the 
nature of its bed, as it winds round the numerous barriers which 
obstruct its course. Although the stream in many parts is en- 
tirely uninterrupted by cataracts, it is frequently obstructed above 
the town of Anna, and a little below that place, by a rocky bottom— 
and is shallow enough in some places for camels to pass in the 
autumn without burdens; the water rising to their bellies, or about 
four feet deep. 

The upper portion of the river recalls to the mind of a tra- 
veller the scenery of that part of the Rhine below Schauff-hausen. 
The Euphrates here 1s enclosed between two parallel ranges of 
hills, its banks being, for the most part, thickly covered with high 
brushwood, and timber of moderate size. A succession of long, 
narrow islands, either wooded or cultivated, is found in many 
parts, and on some of these are moderate-sized towers; the 
borders of this ancient stream being still well inhabited, not only 
by Bedouin Arabs, with their tents, but by permanent residents. 
The scenery above the town of Hit, in itself very picturesque, 
is rendered still more so to the traveller, as he passes down the 
current, from the frequent recurrence, at very short intervals, of 
ancient aqueducts, which are employed to irrigate the interior 
with the water of the river. In consequence of the circuitous 
course of the river, they appear in every variety of position, from 
the fore-ground of the picture, to the distant part of the land- 
scape. These beautiful specimens of art and durability are attri- 
buted by the Arabs to the times of the ‘‘ Ignorant!’ meaning, 
it is presumed, the Persian fire-worshippers. They literally cover 
both banks, and prove that the borders of the Euphrates were 
once thickly inhabited by a people, far advanccd indeed in the 
application of hydraulics to domestic purposes of the first and 
greatest utility! These monuments of other times, as may be 
supposed, have suffered in various degrees during the lapse of 
ages; and the greater portion of them is now, more or less, in 
ruins. Some, however, have been kept in repair, and are used 
either to grind corn, or for the purposes of irrigation. They have 
a modern wheel attached on the ancient, simple, and most effi- 
cient model; the whole being sufficiently well preserved to shew 
clearly the original plan. 

The aqueducts are formed of stones firmly cemented together, 
narrowing to about two feet, or twenty inches, at the top. They 
are built at right angles to the bank of the river, and extend 
from 200 to 1200 yards from it; their height being regulated 
by the level of the spot to be irrigated. The shorter distances 
have one row of arches, and the longer ones éwo, one above the 
other, and both extremely pointed; in fact, almost forming a tri- 
angle. 
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AQUEDUCTS WITH DOUBLE AND SINGLE ARCHES. 
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At the one extremity of the structure which extends a little 
distance into the river, the building takes a turn parallel to the 
stream, and widens sufficiently to contain one, two, or three 
and, occasionally, four wheels, parallel to each other, of about 
thirty-three feet diameter each. Earthen vessels, of three or 
four inches diameter, and twenty inches long, are fixed at about 
eighteen inches apart from each other around the exterior rim 
of the wheel, which is formed of light small scantling: the 
greatest width of it being that of the diameter of the vessels, or 
rather less. These vessels, dipping a few inches into the water, 
become filled, and are forced round by the current in succession. 
As each vessel in turn becomes uppermost, it discharges its con- 
tents into a trough communicating with the conduit of the 
aqueduct. This conduit is open, and has a slope towards the 
place to be irrigated. The wheels are likewise moveable; and 
by elevating the axis by means of stones, or beams of wood, as 
the water increases, they can work equally well when the water 
of the river is at any height. The earthen vessels give a sufficient 
impetus to the wheel, without any other means, excepting, in 
some few instances, where the current is weak. Here the defi- — 
ciency is made up by six or eight fans, formed of palm branches, 
about eighteen inches square, which are added to the sides of the 
wheels at their circumference ; and thus the water has more power 
to make it revolve. Such additions are, however, very rare, and 
the earthen pots alone are almost always sufficient. 

But what most concerns the subject of the river being navigated 
is, the existence of a parapet wall, or stone rampart, in the stream, 
just above these aqueducts. 

Captain Chesney has examined the bed of the river, and marked 
the position of the various shoals and islands, as well as of the 
parapets placed near the mills, and we have taken the following 
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sketch from his large plan of the river, for the purpose of shewing 
the latter : 
VILLAGE OF ZOWIA. 





Laghadder Hills 


The curved lines projecting into the river, at right angles to the 
banks, shew the situation of these parapets. In general, a parapet is 
attached to each of the aqueducts, and almost invariably between 
two mills on the opposite banks, one of them crosses the stream 
from side to side, with the exception of a passage left in the 
centre for boats to pass up and down. The object of these 
subaqueous walls (mistaken by Alexander the Great for a means 
of defence against his irresistible legions) would appear to be, 
exclusively, to raise the water sufficiently at low seasons, to give 
an impetus, as well as a more abundant supply, to the wheels ; 
and their effect at those times is to create a fall across the river, 
save the opening left for commerce, through which the water rushes 
with a moderately irregular surface. These dams were probably 
from four to eight feet high, originally, but they are now fre- 
quently a bank of stones, disturbing the evenness of the cur- 
rent, but always affording a sufficient passage for large boats, at 


low seasons ; and are not perceptible (except by the broken surface) 
when the river is swollen. 
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The annexed is a sketch of the Castle of Jera, on the left bank 
of the Euphrates, with an irrigating-mill attached to it, immediately 
below one of these barriers. 
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Ten miles below the town of Hit, the last of these irrigating 
mills and artificial barriers is passed; and a few miles lower, the 
double range of hills is nearly lost. Here the country becomes 
comparatively flat; the hills less frequent, and some scattered 
trees, with little brushwood, are found. The river winds less, 
and, instead of rocks and pebbles, the bed is of sand or mud; 
the current less rapid, and the water deeper; with an appear- 
ance altogether approaching to that of the Danube as it passes 
from Widden to Silistria, but the banks much more populous and 
animated. The banks of the Euphrates, in this part, are high, and 
either perpendicular or in steps; being covered with Arab vil- 
lages of tents or mats, almost touching each other. Numerous 
flocks of goats, sheép, and some cattle, are seen feeding near 
them, with the beautiful mares, so peculiar to the country, 
clothed and picqueted near the tents of their masters. These, 
again, are observed, strolling about armed ; while the poorer mules 
and slaves are busily employed with numerous water pulleys, all 
in operation. 

This is another method of raising water, adopted by the Arabs 
on this part of the Euphrates, by means of horses or bullocks 
descending an inclined plane, and pulling a rope over a roller in 
their progress, so as to elevate a large leather vessel, as represented 
in the sketch. 
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In one corner, at the bottom of this vessel, is attached a long 
leather spout, which is curved upwards, as the vessel ascends ; 
but being drawn out by the tightening of a cord (which works of 
itself) as the machine reaches the surface, the contents are dis- 
charged into a trough coated with bitumen, and the vessel 
descends to fill again. This is accomplished by the time the 
animal has ascended to the top of the inclined plane, and has 
turned round to descend again. These bullock-rollers have a 
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brick shaft descending to the river, and of sufficient diameter 
to contain three, and otcasionally four vessels, all at work at 
the same time, with as many animals, and a man to each. They 
appear to have been known and used in Mesopotamia from the 
earliest times. The bank of the river is covered with them here; 
and as they are kept working all day, they produce the fertility 
of Egypt as far in the country as irrigation is extended, beyond 
which all is desert. 

From the town of Hit to Babylon, the black tent of the 
Bedouin Arab is seen on the banks of the river, formed of strong 
cloth made of goat's hair and wool mixed, and supported by 
four poles. It is always open on one side, that of shade or 
shelter, and is almost the only kind of habitation met with 
throughout this distance. The banks of the river are partially 
cultivated, and the rest consequently desert, with the date-tree 
shewing in occasional clusters. In descending the river, the 
irrigating cuts and canals become more frequent towards Babylon, 
which is encircled by two streams called the Nile;. one above, 
and the other below the principal river; beyond which they 
unite, form a lake, and produce all the abundance derived from 
the operation of water on a rich soil. 

For about thirty miles’ descent from Hillah, numerous mud 
villages, imbedded in date-trees, are seen on both banks. These 
are succeeded by huts, very neatly formed, of bundles of reeds, 
about six inches diameter, placed four feet apart. The sides of 
the building, which rise thus from the ground, at the width 
of the structure, bending in two curves, meet at the roof; and 
over this frame-work are placed reed-mats, very eat made, 
leaving sometimes the whole of one end open, and at the other 
merely the space fora low door. The building, though small, 
has often a division in the middle, and not unfrequently a small 
room formed in the roof above the inner apartments, with its 
floor also of reeds and matting. Villages of this kind of huts 
are exceedingly numerous; and, in general, built around a mud 
fortification, with semicircular towers and battlements, enclosing a 
sufficient space to secure the grain cultivated by its own villagers 
from plunder, the express object of other tribes and depre- 
dators. 

The country being level, and little elevated above the river, 
irrigation is easily effected. Another simple method is employed 
in this part of the river, for raising the water for the purpose of 
irrigation, and consists of a wooden lever several feet long; 
one end of which projects over the river, with a leather bucket 
at one extremity; and being balanced at the other, when full, 
by a basket of earth and stones, very slight manual exertion 
causes the bucket to ascend, and its contents are emptied with 
ease and rapidity. 

wu. 13.—VvoL. II. T 
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This method is practised in Egypt 
and Spain, and also in Canada, where 
it must have been taken by the early 
French settlers in that country. These 
water-levers, with small canals run- 
ning from them, are very numerous 
along this part of the river, the banks 
of which, for a long distance into the 
country, are covered with verdure, 
and fringed with a double and nearly 
continuous belt of Juxuriant date- 
trees, as far as the Persian Gulf, and 
attaining a degree of perfection and 
productiveness far beyond that of the 
Nile. 





IV.—To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Mr. Epitorn—Observing that your valuable Magazine is open not only to papers 
calculated to inform the minds of your readers on important professional points, 
but also to occasional pieces tending to excite their best feelings, and improve 
their hearts, I beg to communicate a few lines on a subject which few, I think, 
can contemplate without interest. Portsmouth, Feb. 1, 1833. 


FORGET ME NOT, BY A MOTHER. 
(Imitated from the Persian.) - 


For Mary’s breast spring flowers I sought; 
Herself in life’s first tender bloom. 
Alas! how little then I thought, 
That death had marked her for the tomb; 
That death had poised a cruel dart, 
To strike the awift unsparing blow; 
When, with a mother’s joy of heart, 
I first the opening primrose saw : 
And now—than this still fragrant flower, 
More quickly she has passed away : 
No tears, no prayers, no earthly power, 
The uplifted hand of death could stay; 
Nor piety, nor spotless youth, 
th every gentle charm and grace ; 
Nor form more just to nature’s truth, 
Than pencil’s magic art can trace. 
Yes, now am I indeed bereft, 
* On earth no hope but soon to die; 
The only wish that I have left, We kneel in prayer, then say “believe,” 
Is with my child in peace to lie. And sing our great Redeemer’s praise, 


But cease my soul! His will be done, Oh, nightly thus, my child descend, 
Whoee mercy in chastising reigns: With comfort to thy ance dear home, 

Unto that mercy she is gone, From Him, our high and mighty friend, 
And glory for affliction : A messenger of gladness come ; 

*¢ Though dead, she lives,” and lives in bliss; | Bend o’er thy mother’s wasted form, 


Or thence uplift on angel-wings, 
With swifter course than purest light, 
On earth she gracious message brings, 
To cheer this gloomy vale of night. 
E’en now, methinks around my bed 
Her spirit fondly hovers near: 
Behold, she sooths my throbbing head, 
And wipes away the swelling tear. 
Behold, with smiling joy she seems 
To catch the ever-ready kise— 
Oh, surely these no mocking dreams, 
But foretaste sent of perfect bliss ! 
And now, methinks with her I stray 
Once more along the village green; 
With her in sportive contest play, 
The lightly-bounding ball between : 
And now, as rosy morn and eve 
Aloft their splendid banners raise, 


He speaks who cannot err nor lie, 
The Saviour came on earth for this— 
For this ‘‘ He was content to die.” 
With him she dwells, and round his seat, 
The white-robed virgin choirs among, 
Is heard that voice most soft and sweet— 
Is heard my Mary’s pious song. 


The heavenly tidings to disclose, 
In words that hush the wakeful storm, 
And peace inspire, and soft repose : 
My unfettered then, and free, 
And airy as the swift-wi dove, 
Shall fly to many a scene with thee, 
Of past delight and tender love. 


REPORT ON SHIPS’ SAILING QUALITIX&S. 


Nor thus alone, in night’s dark hour— 
More welcome then than brightest day— 
Sent fiom above with baliny power, 
Around my heart sha'l visions play: 
In thoughts of waking fancy too, 
Vil clasp my fondjing to my breast; 
In colours paint her biight and true, 
Where’er | go, where'er I rest.— 
Oft as the little garden's pride, 
Or bower J trim—her infant choice— 
I'll bring ber bounding to my side, 
And listen to ber well-known voice: 
Of, as retired in forest glade, 
Mary, thy much-loved flowers I see; 
And weeping seek the thicket’s shade, 
To mourn in solitude for thee : 
Then shall thy gentle spirit near, 
With lowing hair and beaming eye, 
Point—emiling point—to happier sphere 
Beyond the firmament on high; 
That pomised land, where we shall meet, 
And fearless live of human woes, 
In meadows gay, ‘midst flowers more sweet, 
And lovelier than the blushing rose.— 
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Yes, there with fadeless flowers divine, 
Which innocence like thine shall wear, 
Vl deck—once more the joy be mine— 
Thy forehead clear, and golden hair. 
Again triumphal hymns we'll sing, 
Again in concert press the Key, 
And bless and magnify the King, 
Who giveth us the victory. 


Cease then—Oh cease—this wild alarm, 
These doubts unjust, and groundless fears; 
He who alone can death disarm, 
And wine away a mothev’s tears, 
Will hasien to complete the doom 
Pronounced on inan's last enemy, 
To break the harrier of the tomb, 
And set its fettered captives free. 
Oh! comfort to my troubled heart, 
And peace, which nought on earth can give! 
Nought save this certain hope impart, 
That still my child with me shall live! 
In faith I see the approaching day— 
In faith I hear the swift command— 
The heavens and earth have passed away: 
The woid of God doth surely stand! 


[The above lines were written, we helieve, on the death, in April, 1829, of Mary Inman, the 
young but highly accomplished daughter of a talented and respected friend of ours, well known 


to Nautical men. 


We readily give them a place, and we think our readers (at least those 


who are parents) will not find much fault with us for so doing.—Ep1rTor.]) 


V.—On the Defects in the present Formof the Report on Snips’ 


SAILING QUALITIES. 


By Henry Cuartrie.p, of the Royal 


Dockyard, Devonport, and Member of the School of Naval 


Architecture. 


ALTHOUGH it is nee admitted among scientific and practical 


men, that no great a 


vancement can ever be expected in naval 


architecture without experience, it is nevertheless a remarkable 
fact, that we have yet to commence some efficient system of 
acquiring experimental knowledge, in a form which may be made 
available in the science of naval construction. Bold as this 
assertion may appear, there will be no difficulty in substantiating 
It, without going very far into the subject. 

It is presumed that most persons who take any interest in 
nautical matters, are aware that it is usual to furnish our men- 
of-war with a skeleton form of report, for the purpose of obtaining 
what is considered to be a true account of their sailing qualities ; 
and it appears to be generally supposed that every species of 
information, which the naval architect can require, may be met 
with in that report. If this were the case, the following remarks 
would be unnecessary: but a candid examination of the Questzons 
and Answers which the common form of report contains, must 
soon convince every unprejudiced mind, that, as it now stands, 
it is exceedingly crude, and quite inapplicable to scientific pur- 

. In other words, that it is deficient in the characteristics 
of experimental philosophy, inasmuch as it wants the legitimate 
terms, and numerical accuracy, which are essential to science. 
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It is at all times desirable, especially when brevity should be 
consulted, to be as perspicuous as possible in explaining the ap- 
plication of any general observations which bear upon scientific 
pursuits; we will, therefore, proceed at once to the subject of 
this paper, by endeavouring to point out the inefficiency of the 
present form of report on ships’ sailing qualities; from which 
premises, the necessity of improving it will be made evident. 

Let us commence by observing what may be assumed almost 
as an axiom; namely, that there is no property of a ship which 
demands more serious attention than her staBILiTy ; for, her rate 
of sailing, the easiness of her evolutions, and even her safety, 
depend on judiciously proportioning the quantity of sail according 
to a vessel’s stability. Now the practical method of forming an 
Opinion at sea, on a vessel’s capability of carrying sail, is by 
observing whether she heels much or little, when acted upon by 
external forces, such as the force of the wind, or the shock of a 
wave; and if several ships be in company, the only way of 
judging of their relative stabilities is, to compare their respective 
angles of deflection from the upright position. If ships were 
correctly masted, which simply means in a given proportion to 
their stabilities, they would, under similar conditions of weather, 
exhibit the same results; that is, if each were furnished with a 
pendulum affixed to a graduated arc, the whole of them would 
denote one common angle of heeling, by simultaneous observation. 
This is a principle at which we here want to arrive. 

Every one connected with the naval profession, and very many 
who are wholly independent of it, well know that English ships 
of war are frequently undergoing material alterations in what 
is denominated the ‘ establishment” of masts and yards—which 
term, by the bye, seems to be rather ill chosen, when we con- 
sider the variableness of the establishment, as it is called, and 
how that establishment has been settled. For instance, alterations 
are usually proposed, or determined on, upon one of the two 
following grounds: either, first, upon the mere impressions of 
naval officers, who, by casting their eye over the ship they are 
about to command, form an opinion, solely from her general 
appearance, of what sail she ought to bear; and upon that 
Opinion suggest deviations from the regular establishment; or, 
secondly, upon the authority of the official reports we are about 
to notice, they being the only records of experiments to which 
the naval architectural department has hitherto been able to refer, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the necessity of altering the 
establishment. 

The very circumstance of practical men attempting to judge 
of the supposed capabilities of a ship by the “eye,” is an admis- 
sion that a knowledge of what other ships huve done assists 
inguiry, and that the habit of instituting comparisons between 
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the.forms and peculiarities of bodies which are acted upon by 
the laws of nature, is a correct mode of proceeding. This method 
of investigation suggests itself to every thinking mind, though 
untutored in the principles of natural science. But the question 
is, To what ‘extent should a comparison of ships’ properties be 
carried? The philosopher would say, that whatever has been 
reduced to mathematical rule, should be treated with mathe- 
matical accuracy : that lines, surfaces, and solids, the nature and 
effects of which admit of calculation, should be expressed in terms 
of quantity; and that the only way of making any satisfactory 
progress in naval science, is to reduce every thing, as far as is 
practicable, to numerical precision, and then to analyse and com- 
pare the elements of all ships. While, on the other hand, the 
purely practical man, unconscious of the advantages of analytical 
investigation, passes by first principles, with their chain of con- 
sequences; and fancies that the language of natural science 
cannot be conveyed in too general terms. This seems to be the 
error into which English ship-builders have fallen; the conse- 
quence of which is, that though we are apt to pride ourselves 
upon our experience, the recorded facts which shew what expe- 
rience has done for the theory of construction, make but a sorry 
exhibition of our progress in those principles of naval architecture 
which are dependent on experiment. 

To those who never had the curiosity, perhaps not the 
opportunity, to consult our official reports on ships’ qualifications, 
the following exemplification of the manner in which they have 
hitherto been made out, will shew that science has never been 
fairly assisted by registered facts. This will be seen by the 
annexed Queries and Answers on those most important features 
im naval architecture, stability, and a ship’s capability of firing 
her lee guns. 

The question which relates to stability is this :— 


Query. ‘‘ How does she stand under her sail ?” 
In reply to this query, we find the following answers, taken 
promiscuously from documents belonging to different ships. 
Answers. ‘‘Tolerably well.”—‘ Pretty well.”—‘“« Very well.” — 
‘‘ Rather inclined to be crank.”—“ Stiff with lower sail, 
crank with lofty,” &c. &c. 
Then comes the statement which refers to the manner in which 
ships carry their lee ports. 
Query. ‘‘ How does she carry her lee ports 2?” 
Answers. (From different ships.) ‘* High.”—*‘* Low."—* Rather 
low.”—‘‘ Very low.”—* Bold.”—‘* As_ well as others.”— 
‘‘One foot above water,” &c. 


The only attempt at numerical precision in either of the answers, 
is that which states that one vessel carried her lee ports twelve 
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inches above water.* But what are we to gather from this? We 
do not hear any thing about the quantity of sail set, the ship’s 
inclination, or the state of the weather at the time ; nor can we form 
an idea whether the ship was circumstanced as she would have 
been if going to engage an enemy to leeward. If the ship’s 
inclination had been stated in degrees, we might have told the 
height of the ports above water, more accurately with the assistance 
of the draught, than by any mode of measurement, in feet 
and inches, at sea; but as the answer now stands, a naval 
constructor may as well be without it. And all the answers 
which relate to stability, are equally vague. ; 

When a naval constructor, who forms his designs by calcula- 
tion, peruses questions and undefined answers like the above, 
he immediately discovers that recorded facts, which might have 
been made extremely useful for his purposes, are very destitute 
of explicit information. He knows that if several ships be in 
company, and the inclination of any one of them, accurately 
measured, were determined on as a criterion for the rest, it 
would not be difficult to calculate the quantity of sail which 
each of the others ought to have had, to have caused them all 
to heel to exactly the same angle as the most approved ship: 
or, which is a similar thing, that it would not be difficult to cal- 
culate what stabilities the several ships ought to have possessed, 
to have enabled them ‘to carry their given proportions of masts 
and yards, and yet incline to that angle only beyond which they 
ought not to have heeled. To bring this principle into operation 
is, as was before observed, a great desideratum; but if the 
application of mathematics to naval architecture be neglected, in 
spite of humiliating facts which have so often been forced upon 
our notice, we have no right to complain, if we afterwards find 
that a wasteful expense, in alterations and professional disappoint- 
ment, are consequent upon an unscientific mode of construction. 

We know that inefficiency is not economy ; let us hope then 
that the time has arrived when the reasonable expectations of 
those who aim at a perfect development of inductive truths for 
scientific purposes, though attended at first with a little trouble 
and some trifling expense, may meet with a fostering protection 
at the hands of men qualified, by high intellectual attainments, 
to direct the progress of ‘‘ knowledye reduced toa system,” in 
the naval institutions of this country. Individuals now in power 
have no old prejudices to overcome—no usages to set aside which 
it could be painful to abandon, upon the sure principle of dis- 
liking innovation. We have much to accomplish even in the 
mode of masting ships, as will appear by the following fact, of 
which the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty were themselves 
eye-witnesses. 

* Charybdis, 18-gun brig. Report of sailing qualities. 1812. 
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In August last, H. M. Ships, Vernon, Castor, Dryad, and 
others, tried their relative sailing qualities; when, in order to 
judge of their comparative stabilities, under similar conditions of 
wind and weather, the angles to which the ships severally in- 
clined were particularly noticed, and the following were the 
results :— 


Vernon inclined 4°—Castor, 10°—Dryad, 25°. 


The Vernon and Castor may be supposed to have been similarly 
stored and provisioned ; but as the Dryad had just returned from 
a foreign station, we may assume her to have lost part of her 
stability, owing to the consumption of water and provisions; but 
after making every reasonable allowance, the discrepancy is still 
too great not to be received, in conjunction with the relative 
inclinations of the other two ships, as a proof that we either 
follow no system, or a very imperfect one, in masting vessels 
of war. 

It has already been remarked, that a ship’s rate of sailing, the 
easiness of her evolutions, and her safety, depend on the quantity 
of sail being judiciously proportioned to the stability ; and yet, 
important as this is, it is obvious from the foregoing fact, that 
it still remains for us to combine theory with observation and 
experiment, in order to form a system of naval construction 
which can be depended on. 

Doubtless, a ship may have too much stability as well as too 
little: but it would be presumption on the part of the writer 
to particularize either of the above-named ships as having been 
deficient in, or as possessing an excess of, stability. The cele- 
brated Chapman says, that in a double-reef’d topsail breeze, when 
. the absolute strength of the wind is ¢wo pounds upon the square 
foot, a line-of-battle ship possesses sufficient stability, if she 
Incline seven degrees, under double-reefed topsails, top-gallant 
sails, jib, fore-topmast staysail, and driver; the courses being 
hauled up, and the same arrangements taking place on board, 
as if an enemy were to be engaged to leeward. But some people 
run away with the idea that a ship cannot be too sézff, forgetting 
that a gust of wind, or the shock of a wave, is diminished in its 
effect upon the masts and hull by a well-balanced floating body, 
in the same manner that the momentum of a cricket-ball, on being 
caught, is less sensibly felt by bringing into operation the elas- 
ticity of the hand and arm; orupon the same principle that the 
jolting of a land-carriage is rendered harmless by the yielding 
of the springs. The reed may recover itself unhurt from the 
tempest which would tear the oak from its root. 

Nautical experiments have hitherto received too litttle atten- 
tion. They might be conducted with minute accuracy, and with 
incalculable advantage to the service, if properly taken in hand; 
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but it would be useless to attempt it, unless the practical seaman 
and the naval architect bring themselves into intimate relation 
with each other, and mutually interest themselves in the great 
object of improving English ship-building on correct principles. 
Dunamec makes a very excellent observation on this point, in 
an article on stowage: he says, ‘‘a ship badly constructed, 
whose faults are to be corrected by stowage, will sail badly; 
and that which is well constructed, if badly stowed, will do no 
better: the stowage, therefore, is an essential, difficult, and de- 
licate part of a ship’s economy; to perfect which, officers do 
very properly to act in concert with each other.” 

The au®hor of these remarks ventured to question the utility 
of the present form of report on ships’ sailing qualities in a 
pamphlet, about a year and half ago, while the late surveyor of 
the navy, Sir Robert Seppings, was in office; and has since had 
the honour to suggest to the Rt. Hon. Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, a new form of report, in which it was proposed to 
note the heel of a ship, the quantity of sail set, the state of the 
_ weather, the rate of sailing, the angle to which the yards are 
braced, and such other particulars as must tend to give a fair 
character of every ship in all points of importance. Should that 
recommendation be deemed worthy of attention, he confidently 
anticipates much practical good to result from it, seeing how 
satisfactorily and easily naval men are impressed with the neces- 
sity of devoting their best attention to subjects of this nature, 
when brought before them in the shape of familiar discussion. 


VI.—Tue River AMAZON, AND 1T8 BRAZILIAN TRIBUTARIES. 


Considered with a view to their Navigation by Steam. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


We have already described the course of the Madeira, from its 
confluence with the Guapore, till it finally disembogues itself into 
the mighty Amazon. The Guapore takes its rise nearly 100 
miles to the north-east of Villa Bella, which is in lat. 15° 5’. S. 
After a winding course of about 630 miles, during which it 
receives eight large rivers, it forms a junction with the Madeira, 
as before-mentioned. On this river there are five falls. In the 
year 1742, Manoel de Lima, with five Indians, three mulattoes, 
and a negro, descended in a canoe by the Guapore and the 
Amazon; and in 1746, Captain Joao de Souza descended the 
Tapajoz and the Amazon to Para, and returned the following 
year by the Madeira, with European merchandise. After his 
arrival, other dealers departed by the same route, which is fre- 
quented to this day, in spite of the great difficulties to which this 
prolonged voyage has hitherto been subject. It requires from ten 
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to twelve months for a loaded canoe to ascend from Para, by the 
Amazon, Madeira, and Guapore. Formerly, the communication 
between the capital and these distant provinces was carried on 
through St. Paulo, but since the opening of the roads through Goyaz 
to Bahia, and the new navigation to Para and Rio de Janeiro, the 
dealers of Cuiba have abandoned the former line of route. But 
their trade might be carried on much more advantageously, were 
the navigation of the large rivers opened, that discharge them- 
selves into the Amazon, viz.—the Xingu, Tapajoz, and Madeira. 
Various ways, in fact, remain to be opened for the transit of th : 
tich productions of these provinces. Two to Gram Para, by the 
Xingu; and the other by the Mortes, Araguaya, and Tocantins. The 
same number to Rio de Janeiro and St. Paulo; the latter by the 
Rio San Laurengo, Pigury, Ticte, and Sucururu,—the former 
always by land, traversing the districts of Boromania and Cayapo- 
nia, crossing the Paranna between the confluence of the Paranhiba 
and the ford of Urucapunga—a shorter one, by 300 miles, than 
that at present frequented through Villa Boa. But of all, by far 
the most elizible is that afforded by nature through the rivers 
Mortes, Araguaya, and Tocantins. The former of these streams 
has its numerous heads to the south of the Cuiba road. It runs 
to the north-east and discharges itself, with considerable volume, into 
the western arm of the Araguaya, where it forms the island of 
St. Anna. 

The Tocantins.—The principal head of this miglhity river is the 
Uruhu, which takes its rise on the southern borders of the Sierra 
Dourada, a short distance to the southward of the capital, and, 
after seventy miles of course towards the north-east, loses the name, 
confounding itself with the Almas. Again, after ninety miles’ 
course to the north-east it also loses that name, uniting itself, first, 
with the Maranham, a considerable river. Below the confluence of 
these two rivers, there is a fall that impedes the progress of canoes 
in either direction. At 149 miles from the point it receives the 
Parannatinga and the Palmas: at the confluence of the former, 
which is in lat. 12° 20'S. the Maranham takes the name of To- 
cantins, which it preserves until it discharges itself into the ocean 
below the capital of Para. At seventy miles beyond the last con- 
fluence, it receives the large river Canna-brava on the left, and a 
little below, on the right, the Manoel Alvez; a little farther to the 
north the river Tabocas discharges itself on the left; and, after a 
farther interval of 140 miles, it receives the Somno, and a short 
distance beyond the second Manoel Alvez, a much more consider- 
able river than the first of that name. A few miles below the 
point of junction of the last, the Tocantins describes a consider- 
able winding course towards the east, again approximating very 
near to the place where it had originally changed its direction, 
and immediately forming another contrary winding to the west, 
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forms two peninsulas. About 100 miles further, in lat. 5° S., the 
Araguaya incorporates itself with it, rendering its volume immense, 
and it still continues to increase in width as it flows northwards, till it 
passes the Villa Cameta, in lat. 3°, where its breadth exceeds 100 
miles. The tide flows up this river 200 miles to Itaboca, where the 
river is precipitated in a short space over three falls, which obliges 
the canoe men to unload their canoes. 

The importance of these three rivers, in developing the industry 
and civilization of the provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz, will 
be seen, on a single glance at the map. Not only a direct water 
communication between Villa Bella and Gram Para would be opened, 
but also one between the two extensive provinces of Matto Grasso 
and Goyaz, highly beneficial to both. But although the manifold 
advantages that would accrue to these provinces from such a navi- 
gation are evident, it is no less apparent that both the population 
and civilization of these regions must make gigantic progress, ere 
the moral and physical obstacles that at present oppose them, can 
be overcome. 

South America is the country of romance; the gilded halo that 
encircles the early history of her discovery, has in every age, 
since that event, dazzled the imagination, and encouraged a wild 
spirit of adventure. Not only speculative, but even practical 
statesmen have been infected with the mania. And thus the 
sagacious mind of the great Pombal, struck with the magnificence 
of the physical geography of the northern part of Brazil, had 
actually conceived the project of transporting the seat of the 
Portuguese empire to the banks of the Amazon. 

Among the many wild schemes concocted in this country, of 
which South America has been the theatre, it is surprising that the 
steam-navigation of the Amazon has not been sooner brought 
forward, especially when the magnificent results which this mighty 
element has produced in the western states of North America, are 
considered. But nothing, in fact, has contributed so much to 
keep alive the general delusion with regard to this portion of 
America, than the habit of reasoning from the example of the 
United States:—day and night are not more opposite in their 
natures, than the moral and political conditions of the European 
descendants in these two continents. The progress of population 
in the former went on gradually increasing, from east to west, or 
from the Atlantic states to the interior: but the case was far 
different in Brazil; it was not the pressure of a full population 
that, in the latter country, drove the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces into the interior; it was the spirit of mining adventure 
that even at one’ time partially annihilated agriculture, and 
threatened the depopulation of the maritime provinces, and which 
actually led, on the part of the government, to the enactment of 
certain laws, prohibiting the transportation of slaves into the 
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mining districts. The provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz, and 
the interior of Piauhi, were therefore first peopled by the Paulis- 
tas, as is evidenced in them all by the existence of the manners 
and customs peculiar to that southern province. The etlect of this 
on these fine provinces has been most baneful. Not only has agri- 
culture been neglected, upon a soil that would almost spontaneously 
produce the fruits of every clime, but the wretched inhabitants 
dream away their existence in the pursuit of the rich mines which, 
according to the golden traditions of the country, were once dis- 
covered, but of which all traces have been lost. ‘The moral and 
social condition of their scattered population is therefore wretched 
in the extreme. In addition to these causes, we may add the 
physical ones, of, 1st, The excessive droughts which in these interior 
regions occur so frequently, and are so fatal to vegetable and 
animal existence; 2dly, The insalubrity of the banks of these 
great rivers, upon which there constantly rages a remittent fever 
of a most malignant character; and, 3dly, The existence of the 
falls, which must be either turned or removed, in order effectually 
to open the navigation—causes which, in the present state of the 
civilization and population of Brazil, rei Jers the bare idea of 
steam-navigation on these rivers an absolute chimera—it is m the 
distance of the future that these mighty streams are destined to do 
for Brazil what the Mississippi has done for the United States. When 
the population is greater, when agriculture flourishes, and the virgin 
soil* of these fine provinces yields its fruits to the hand of industry, 
then the importance of these outlets will be felt, and then only 
will the obstacles that at present impede their navigation be 
removed. An attempt, therefore, prematurely to devclop the 
resources of this part of the South American continent, would, 
like most other chimerical projects, of which it has been the 
theatre, prove a splendid failure. 

It is true, that some recent travellers take a different view of the 
subject; but the opinions of men who merely pass through a 
country, must be received with a cautious deference. In Brazil, a 
mere knowledge of the country language, if unaccompanied by an 
accurate estimate of the national character, will, rather than other- 
wise, mislead the traveller; for in that country, by a very different 
standard, is the Brazilian’s ideas of things measured, in compari- 
son with our own. Lieut. Maw, whose journal we have read 
with interest, says, ‘‘ that the effects of a steam communication 
between the Rio Negro and Gram Para, would be magical.”” A 
little further he adds, ‘‘ and an attempt should also be made to 
introduce it coastways.” Thif# traveller must have treated a 
subject so important very lightly, or he would have discovered 
that the latter project was tried in the year 1825, and failed. The 
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Brazilian government purchased two of the largest steam-boats in 
England, and they made one or two trips between Rio Janeiro 
and Para; but the boats were unable to stow away sufficient fuel 
to navigate them from port to port. And, again, on their arrival 
at these ports, such was the supineness of the authorities, that they 
were sometimes detained two or three weeks ere a sufficient 
quantity of fuel was collected to enable them to pursue their 
voyage. With this fact before us, and that knowledge of Brazil 
which a long residence there affords, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that the returns of even the partial steam-navigation of the 
Amazon would not recompense the projectors. 

There is, however, one part of the Brazilian empire, that opens 
a splendid field for the introduction of this powerful agent. This 
is the Rio Doce, which rises in the Serra de Mantiquerra in Minas 
Geraes, and falls into the sea about 350 miles to the northward 
of Cape Frio. It has only four falls, situated near its source, and 
which might be removed at a trifling expense. It flows through 
the most populous and fertile districts of the empire; and, were the 
navigation opened, the most splendid results would be obtained. 
The productions of Minas Geraes would then be transported by 
water to the capital; and even those of the more distant provinces 
of Goyaz and Matto Grosso would, on arriving in Minas Geraes, 
be transported by the same channel. In the present state of 
Brazil, this is almost the only river on which the introduction of 
steam-navigation affords the slightest prospect of remunerating the 
labour and expense of such an enterprise. And even here we will 
not attempt to conceal the fact, that, from the jealousy of the 
natives, and the character of the government, the difficulties to be 
overcome, in the first instance, would be immense. 

There is also another consideration that should powerfully 
operate in deterring English speculators from making Brazil the 
theatre of their operations. We allude to the present political 
condition of that vast empire :—tranquil to the eye of a superficial 
observer, she ts in fact a slumbering volcano; the seeds of the most 
frightful anarchy are sown in every one of her provinces; and she 
is on the eve of that terrible ordeal, that has so long, and still con- 
tinues to devastate the ci-devant Spanish colonies. The project 
of establishing a local legislature in each province, a project that 
has already passed the senate, will prove the last blow to the 
ephemeral monarchy that exists, and lead to a state of things that 
we fear will out-Herod even the bloody catastrophe of St. 
Domingo. 
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_VII.—A Sartor’s Apvice To HIs Son,* oN ENTERING THE 
Royat Navy. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


Letter VI.—Seamanship— Navigation— Astronomy— Fortification —Gun- 
nery — Geography — History— Mathematics— Ethics— Mechanics— Naval 
Architecture— Languages—Commerce— Political and Martial Genius. 


Ir will be your duty to derive as much information in the above-mentioned 
subjects as your health and opportunities may permit. Your future distinction 
may perhaps solely depend on your superior attainments in the various branches 
of knowledge connected with your profession. And although interest, or for- 
tuitous success, may contribute to your early promotion, it will be highly 
commendable in you to strengthen, to enlarge, and to embellish your mind 
with those endowments which constitute the scientific officer in public, and the 
accomplished gentleman in private life. 

When prospects of laudable ambition are no longer open to you—should 
your career be retarded by sickness, accident, disappointment, or neglect, you 
will find such acquirements a never-failing source of consolation ; and, should it 
be your fate to terminate your days in undistinguished retirement, (whether your 

ast meritorious exertions may bave been appreciated or not,) your proficiency 
in knowledge will bring you the agreeable and satisfactory resources of present 
occupation and unassuming self-respect. 

Seamanship, simply considered, is much undervalued by young officers, but 
it is the foundation of a comprehensive intelligence, uniting all the valuable 
materials which constitute a good officer. Until you know every minute and 
complicated part of the machine which you navigate; until you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles of working a ship, and the practical phrases 
made use of for that purpose, in your own and in foreign languages, especially 
in French ; until you possess a knowledge of the vast science of astronomy, as 
far as is necessary to navigation ; until you are well informed in geography, the 
theory of the tides, the use of the globes, fortification, and the use of artillery ; 
until you are conversant with the history of the celebrated seamen of former 
times, particularly those of your own country, such as Blake, Cook, Nelson, 
and others, with moral and social institutions, as they relate to personal and 
civil rights, as well as to public systems of political and military jurisprudence ; 
and, until you fully understand that code of discipline, by which your profes- 
sional views and conduct must be entirely regulated, you cannot be considered 
a thorough seaman. This is seamanship, in its most comprehensive significa- 
tion. The first rudiments of it you will acquire by your own observation, and 
by questioning the old seamen whenever any evolution is performed, such as 
heaving up the anchor, making and shortening sail, tacking, wearing, lying to, 
mooring and unmooring, &c.—all of which include practical seamanship. 
Theory must be acquired by study and application under the schoolmaster ; 
and if the boatswain, gunner, and carpenter are respectable men, and ‘you 
behave to them with civility, they will each readily instruct you in their several 
duties of rigging, gunnery, and ship-building. A thorough knowledge of 
navigation will enable you to conduct a ship to any part of the globe with the 
assistance of astronomy. Geography will shew you beforehand the place you 
are going to visit, History willinform you of such transactions as have pre- 
viously happened there; and the knowledge of languages will enable you to 
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converse with the natives, and particularly to ascertain whether that which you 
have read in their history be true. 

In the remote regions to which you may sail you will see fortifications, 
artillery, vessels, &c. variously constructed, and adapted to peculiar properties 
of local situation, climate, or otherwise. In the respect of the latter, you will 
find that the Norwegian launches from behind his rocks, and braves a stormy 
sea, in a little yawl fastened together with wooden pegs—the islander of the 
Pacific guides the incredible velocity of his cane-built proa, half immersed in 
water; and the Coromandel pilot is perpetually overwhelmed in his flexible 
masula boat, ere he can pass the furious breakers which incessantly dash them- 
selves on his coast. From a knowledge of the construction and properties of 
your own vessel, you will be enabled to form an opinion of the inferior or 
superior qualities of the respective deviations you may meet with. For in- 
stance, the Dutch (once the second, and vigorously disputing to be the first 
maritime power in Europe) have made the slowest advances in the modern 
improvement of naval architecture. Why is this? you will ask. The answer 
is, Because they are under local disadvantages, and their commerce and 
naval celebrity have been on the decline for more than a century. Their 
harbours are shallow and of intricate navigation, consequently their vessels, 
both of war and trade, are flat, short, and bulky; easily worked, but void of 
velocity in progressive sailing. They owe their decline to the nautical enter- 
prise and commanding resources of Great Britain. Russia and America 
ae a different picture. They are states advancing in naval strength. 

Vhy? Because they are empires advancing in knowledge, courting every 
improvement, and possessing resources in embryo of which other nations are 
devoid. It would lead me into too long a discussion, to elucidate this last 
assertion; we will therefore reserve it for a future correspondence. I merely 
glanced at these two instances, in order to lay before you a mode of exercising 
your mind, by applying to its spontaneous suggestions the terms why and 
wherefore. 

Geometry and trigonometry will enable you, with practical precision, to 
ascertain the elevation of distant or contiguous objects; the width of channels ; 
the demarcation of fortified places; the most secure method of approaching, 
attacking, carrying, or retiring from hostile batteries; and to penetrate with an 
accurate perception into a variety of physical operations peculiar to the 
element on which you are about to proceed, of which many around you will be 
entirely ignorant, and little disposed to be otherwise. A general insight to 
moral and political institutions, especially those of your own country, will 
induce you to examine the fabrics of foreign junsdiction. An acquaintance 
with the admirable and liberal constitution under which it is your good 
fortune to have been born, will enlarge your discrimination of this subject, and 
enable you to form perspicuous comparisons with others ; to ascertain whether 
their inhabitants are more happy and free than your own countrymen; whether 
their government is better consolidated, and its vast and complicated 
machinery better conducted, than at home ; whether the mass of the people are 
more ingenuous, honest, discreet, moral, or benevolent; or whether, on the con- 
trary, they are more proud, profligate, disorderly, or voluptuous—more reserved 
and sincere in their manners and address, or more insinuating and agreeable. 
On a slight, superficial survey of national characteristics, you will suppose the 
Frenchman to be frivolous, loquacious, and insincere; the Spaniard, haughty 
and vindictive; the German, wrapt in silent phlegmatic sensibility; the 
Portuguese, hardy and active; the Dutchman, boorish and avaricious, yet 
hospitable; the Swede, open, honest, and simple; the Dane, steady and 
temperate; the Pole, active, ferocious, and high-minded ; the Russian, sturdy, 
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and ignorant; the Italian, subtle and sanguinary; the Turk, courageous, 
sedate, and sensual ; the Orientalist, superstitious and simple; the Irishman, gay, 
volatile, and gallant; the Scotchman, cautious and faithful; the Englishman 
reserved, enterprising, and sincere. Such general classification can by no 
means include any whole population; it may indicate the prevalent feature ; 
but you will find that birth, education, and circumstances produce among the 
same people gradations of character as infinitely various even as their stature 
and physiognomy. 

It is essentially necessary that you should understand the principles of naval 
architecture, not only for the purpose of fixing ‘in your memory a nomencla- 
ture of the various parts in the construction of a ship, but also that you may 
know their utility and application. This important science has as yet been 
but very imperfectly investigated in the English language, and the best works 
on it have been written in French. When you are on shore on leave, instead 
of filling up your time by lounging about among the idle or dissipated groups 
of your companions, visit the dock-yards and arsenals, to which your uniform 
will always obtain you admission. Besides the advantage of information that 
you will gain there, it will be a far more amusing spectacle to witness the 
busy scene of docking, repairing, and undocking of ships, than the listless 
monotony of a crowd, whose chief ambition is to display the fashion of their 
uniform. Nothing can be more gratifying to at intelligent boy than the 
arrangement and despatch of the multifarious branches of mechanism forwarded 
in our great seaports. He may there inspect the manufacture of every article 
belonging to his ship—ropes, sails, anchors, cables, blocks, masts, yards, 
rudders, oars, boats, &c. He may there see vessels of every dimension, from a 
lighter to a first-rate ship, in various stages of forwardness. The first elonga- 
tion of the keel; the gradual elevation of the timbers; and the final process of 

lanking, decking, painting, and launching—vast supplies of timber, store- 

uses filled with cordage, and all the apparatus of a ship’s furniture constantly 
being consumed ; shot, cannon, powder magazines; the various offices for con- 
ducting the detail of business, its method and celerity ; with a variety of other 
objects, —these will give him a comprelensive idea of the magnitude of naval 
aflairs—of their importance to his country, and of the enormous expense 
attending its marine establishment. An acquaintance with these subjects will 
give him a great superiority over those gentlemen whose chief delight is in 
parading and showing off their persons in the streets. 

To exhibit to you here a demonstration of the pressure of the succumbent 
fluid upon the surfaces of immersed bodies; of the different modifications of 
that pressure in acceleration or resistance ; of its relation to the diversification 
of the curved or rectilinear forms, would be premature, and above your present 
comprehension. Such abstract investigations must be reserved for your 
maturer intellect, as well as the whole combined operation of the atmospheric 
and floating pressure on the hull, masts, yards, and sails of a ship in every 
situation of evolution, progressive sailing or unmanageable recumbency, when 
rudder, sails, or skill are of no avail; but an acquaintance with this branch of 
nautical science will explain to you many daily hidden phenomena, entirely 
hidden from the mere practical seaman ; and will enable you to act on many 
emergencies, for which he would be utterly incapable to provide any remedy. 
Yet, as the most efficient mode of acquiring and retaining knowledge depends 
upon initiating yourself into the elementary principles, the study of mechanics 
(which you will see daily illustrated in the tackle, quoin, handspike, winch, 
capstan, &c.) should precede that of naval architecture. 

e knowledge of the French language is so universal, that it is considered 
discreditable to a gentleman not to understand it, if he cannot speak it fluently. 
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It is besides very useful in the navy; and Spanish and Italian may be con- 
sidered next toit. As I before observed, the best treatises in marine science 
are written in the former language—as Bouguer, du Hamel, Lalande, &c. 
What you already know of Latin will be a great auxiliary to you in acquiring 
them, which, if you are so disposed, you will have many opportunities of 
doing. A good grammar and vocabulary of each will be sufficient to ground 
you distinctly in their rudiments; and you must take advantage of every 
opportunity, while it is yet in your power, to improve that foundation, by 
requesting foreigners to practise and correct you in their idiom and pronuncia- 
tion. Spanish is by far the most difficult and concrete of the three. 

An acquaintance with those branches of human industry which constitute 
the riches of a state, is frequently undervalued by those whose pursuits are 
chiefly of a military nature. But as matter of information, a knowledge of the 
relative situation of arts, manufactures, and commerce, in various quarters of 
the globe, will add an important and useful stock of intelligence to the officer's 
mind. Avoiding speculative opinions as to the past, or ultimate influence of 
a vast and increasing commerce on the manners, morals, or real happiness 
of mankind, and the solid permanent power of a nation, it is sufficient for my 
purpose to observe to you, that an insight to its present operation on the pros- 
perity of rival countries is requisite and desirable. 

I do not mean that your mind should take a commercial bent—far from it, 
Poring over £. s. d. calculations, for the sake of pecuniary accumulation, is as 
unsuitable to an officer as the neglect of them would be reprehensible in the 
counting-house clerk: but as you will be engaged in a profession established 
to protect and to promote every interest of your country, and especially its 
trade, it is in an enlarged signification that I wish vou to know something of 
the nature of the great principles of commerce. The various foreign vessels 
which you may visit will elucidate your reading on the subject. Anchorage in 
foreign ports will accurately and extensively increase your information, for it 
embraces innumerable considerations. Port duties and rights, interior and 
exterior customs, excise, charter-registry, and rights of vessels—natural pro- 
ductions—export and import articles of a country, ingenuity of its artisans, 
mode, price, quantity, and quality of its manufactures—rates of exchange, 
general character of its mercantile population, method of transacting business, 
and many more which [ shall not here enumerate. 

In the ancient histories which you will read, especially of Greece, Rome, 
and Carthage, where striking examples of individual and general heroism are 
more frequently portrayed than in the annals of remoter times, you will learn 
the power of that weapon, the sword, which you are destined to wield: you 
will learn the origin, nature, and necessary authority of laws, and the mighty 
capacity of the human mind to overcome vast difficulties by political sagacity 
alone. Philip of Macedon, his son Alexander the Great, and Julius Ceesar, 
afford, in my opinion, the three greatest instances of the combination of the 
former with the latter in one person, which the records of history afford. In 
what is denominated modern history, you will read of a display of the same 
ambitious passion for dominion and conquest, as if no system of pure, self- 
denying religion had in the interval been revealed to mankind ; and though the 
refinement of our immediate period has mitigated the sanguinary attributes of 
war, it has hitherto done little to remove the causes which provoke to inve- 
terate hostility. It will therefore be your duty at all opportunities personally 
to inform yourself of the political and military strength of the countries 
which you visit, of the nature of their governments, and peculiar character 
of their legislature, diplomacy, and resources of the discipline and tactics 
of their fleets and armies, the pilotage and extent of their harbours and 
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coasts, the position and assailable points of their fortified places, the 
warlike genius, capacity, and physical character of their officers, troops, 
and seamen, and of their modes of mancuvre by land and sea. re 
collect into one form your intelligence upon these points—never enter too 
minutely into the detail of tnfling matters—keep a journal, and insert all 
your observations in laconic and explicit terms. Exercise your memory 
frequently upon it; for however you may be taught to deprecate war as an 
evil, it is often an unavoidable one, in which your duty will engage you, and 
where all the information you can gain will better qualify you to act with 
distinction to yourself and benefit to your country, whose sword and bulwark 
is her navy. 
(To be continued.) 


WORKS OF NAUTICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


BOOKS, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS connected with the Roya Navy, 
&c. &c., with descriptive drawings. Third Edition. By Joseph 
Bothway, Royal Navy. London. Staunton. 1833. 


This is one of those little productions of an ingenious mind, that 
ought to be in the possession of every naval officer. The work contains 
a statement of the numerous inventions of Mr. Bothway in a ship’s 
equipments, illustrated with drawings, and is enriched with testimonials 
in their favour by many experienced naval officers. Some have been 
established, and some are yet undergoing the test of experience. We 
are not without our doubts that the corroding effects of the salt-water will 
not operate against the metal which Mr. Bothway uses, particularly in 
the cat-block. This, however, does not “ea against his principle, 
and there are yet many things to which Mr. Bothway’s ingenuity may 
be directed with as much success as he has hitherto enjoyed. 


Rowtanp’s DousB_e SExTaNT.—In some former numbers of our work we 
have alluded to this valuable instrument, and having ourselves observed 
the improvement applied to the quadrant, we spoke confidently of its success 
with regard to the sextant. Since then, Mr. Rowland’s invention having been 
approved of by scientific officers of the navy, he was granted a sum of 
money by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to complete his new 
instrument. This is nearly done, and we have had an opportunity of con- 
firming our high opinion of it. We anticipate its becoming a favourite instru- 
ment with the scientific naval officer, and the surveyor, who will, no doubt, 
appreciate its advantages. In a future number we shall describe those advan- 
tages which it possesses over the ordinary sextant; and in the mean time we 
hope the inventor will reap that benefit to which his ingenuity in having 
extended the power of the sextant so justly entitles him. 


Macnetic INFLUENCE ON CuRONOMETERS.—In our last number we 
alluded to various experiments going forward at the Royal Observatory with some 
chronometers belonging to Messrs. Arnold and Dent, for the purpose of ascer- 
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taining to what extent magnetism affects the rates of these machines. The 
results of the experiments, so far as they have gone, prove most satisfactory, and 
afford some novel and interesting particulars respecting the deranging effects 

roduced by the near proximity of a magnet. Ina chronometer with the 

alance on the old principle, the rate has been altered as much as half an hour 
per day, varying in amount according to the relative positions of the chronome- 
ter and the magnet, while the effect on another with the new balance, for which 
Messrs. Arnold and Dent have taken out a patent, has been little or nothing. 
We shall take an opportunity in an early number of laying the particulars of 
these experiments before our readers ; but enough has been already ascertained 
to substantiate the observation which we made in treating on this subject, that 
it is to the composition of the balance, and the balance-spring, that we must 
look for the improvement of the chronometer. 

While on the subject of the chronometer, we believe that we are only paying 
a just tribute to departed worth by inserting the following inscription, copied 
from a stone in Hampstead churchyard : 

“In memory of Mr. John Harrison, late of Red Lion Square, London, 
inventor of the timekeeper for ascertaining the longitude at sea. He was born 
at Fonlby in the county of York, and was the son of a builder at that place, 
who apprenticed him to the same profession. Before he attained the age of 
twenty-one, he, without any instruction, employed himself in cleaning and 
repairing clocks and watches, and made a few of the former entirely of wood. 
At the age of twenty-one he employed his whole time in chronometrical 
improvements. He was the inventor of the grid-iron pendulum, and of the 
method of preventing the effect of heat and cold upon timekeepers, by two bars 
of different metals fixed together. He introduced the secondary spring, to keep 
them going while winding up, and was the inventor of (most or all) the 
improvements in clocks and watches during his time. In the year 1735 the 
first timekeeper was sent to Lisbon; and in 1764 his then much-improved south 
timekeeper having been sent to Barbadoes, the Commissioners of Longitude 
certified that it had determined the longitude within one-third of half a degree 
of a great circle, having erred not more than 40 seconds in time. After nearly 
sixty years’ close application to the above pursuits, he departed this life on the 
24th day of March, 1766, aged 83.” 


Port Wiitram: Tue Proposeo Harsour at Repcar.—It gives us 
much satisfaction to find that opinions are so general in favour of this projected 
harbour, which was noticed in our last number. So much is it approved of, 
that we anticipate the formation of a company very speedily to carry it into 
execution. It should have been stated in our last, that the calculations of 
Mr. Brooks in obtaining his estimate were formed on the supposition that the 

e . 
stone may be procured at the rate of 2s. 6d. per ton, an expense we believe 
beyond what it really will be. We have been among the earliest advocates of 
this splendid harbour, and seeing, as we do, the important advantages which it 
promises to the country more fully every day, and considering it worthy of 
commemorating the reign of our most gracious sovereign, the most appropriate 
name, in our opinion, that it could receive, is that of Port WILLIAM. 


Navat Tactics.—To our Nautical readers who interest themselves in this 
subject, we recommend the perusal of that useful and valuable work entitled 
‘* Naval Evolutions,” lately published by Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. On the 
subject of the controversy which called forth this work, we have already sub- 
scribed our opinion, and we have since learned that some priucipal points 
urged by the advocates of Mr. Clerk are utterly groundless. It is with 
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increased satisfaction therefore that we repeat it as our firm belief, that, although 
contrary to the opinion of his Admiral, but acting under a firm conviction that 
he was doing his duty, it was the Flag-Captain, Sir Charles Hamilton, who 
broke the enemy’s line in the Formidable on the 12th of Apnil, 1782. Our 
narrow limits preclude our going into the subject of naval evolutions; but we 
strongly recommend the work to those who follow this important study. 


Trves.—A self-registering tide-guage is about to be erected at Plymouth 
Dock-yard, on the principle of that at Sheerness, described in our eighth num- 
ber. A barometer and thermometer are to be attached to it. 

Tse Gora Canat.—This extensive work is at length accomplished, and 
the Cattegat and Baltic are now connected by an interior navigation through 
Sweden, by which the circuitous route through the Sound and Belts is avoided. 
It commences at Goteburg (or Gottenburgh) and traverses the districts of Els- 
bourg, Skarabourg, and Linkeeping. It consists of several distinct canals, the 
first of which, on the west, follows the entire course of the river Gota into lake 
Wener ; the next commences at the east shore of that lake, to the north-east of 
Mariestad, and follows a S.S. E. course to lake Wiken near Tatorp. At the 
lock of Hairstorp, on the‘ last canal, the highest water commences, of the 
great canal of Gota. Further, on this division is formed by lake Wiken, 
by a‘small canal which joins the lake to Billstrommen by this river 
itself, and by a canal which joins the Billstrommen to lake Botten. Five 
canals have become necessary on the slope of the Baltic. The four first 
connect the lakes Botten, Wetter, Boren, Boxen, and Asplangen ; and the fifth 
establishes the communication betwen this last lake and the Baltic,’which it 
joins at a league and a quarter below Soderkoping. The distance from the 
eastern shore of lake Wener to the Baltic, is about 120 English miles, of 
which more than sixty miles is occupied by lakes. The number of sluices is 
fifty-six. The depth of the canal is 9°7 feet, and the breadth at the bottom 
41°6 feet. On the western shore of lake Wetter, a fortress was commenced 
in 1820, which would enable the government to stop the communication 
between the eastern and western parts of the canal, if necessary. 





VoyaGE ROUND THE Wor.tp.—NavaL Surveys.—The voyage of La 
Favorite round the world, under the command of M. Laplace, Capitaine 
de fregate, in the years 1830-31-32, has just been published, we believe, in 
Paris. It consists of two large octavo volumes, ornamented with vignettes, 
accompanied by an atlas containing twelve charts and plans of places visited 
by the Favorite. These are Isle Bourbon, Seychelles, Pondicherry, Masuli- 
patam, Malacca, Singapore, Manilla, Macao, Van Diemen’s Land, Port 
Jackson, New Zealand, Valparaiso, and Rio Janeiro. In crossing the gulf of 
Tonquin, M. Laplace has discovered an unknown reef, which he has named 
after his ship the Favorite. The charts are by M. Paris, lieutenant de vaisseau. 

H.M. Schooner, Jackdaw, was commissioned on the 20th of February, at 
Chatham, by Lieut. E. Barnett, to continue the survey of various paris in the 
West Indies, under the directions of Commander Richard Owen, who will 
shortly commission H.M.S. Thunder, at Chatham, for that purpose. The 
recent surveys of Commander Owen in that part of the world, during the 
seasons of 1831 and 1832, have been mostly on the coasts of Yucatan, Han- 
duras, and the Mosquito coast. These extensive and dangerous coasts,on a 
reference to the Admiralty chart of the West Indies, begin to wear the appear- 
ance of correctness; and, in respect to the latter the navigator, will have ample 
warning of the uncertain position of its dangers by the old coast-line being 
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left on the chart, some 30 miles to the westward of the new one, thus render- 
ing them peculiarly conspicuous. These coasts include a space of more than 
900 miles, and, with other important places in the West Indies, have been 
examined by Commander Owen. 


- New Soutsern Contrnent.—Captain John Biscoe, commanding the 
brig Tula, has just returned to England, after having made some important dis- 
coveries of land in a high southern latitude. The Tula was despatched by the 
Messrs. Enderby, on a sealing voyage towards the south, in 1830; and, after 
experiencing great severity of weather, and encountering much ice, discovered 
land in about 67° S., and longitude 50° E. The extent of coast seen was 
about 300 miles. We understand that Captain Biscoe is preparing an 
account of his voyage, which, from the discovery he has made, and the 
dangerous situations in which he found his vessel at various periods, will no 
doubt be highly interesting. 





Arctic Lanp Expepition.—Our distinguished countryman, Captain 
George Back, left Liverpool on the 17th February, in the Hibernia, New 
York and Liverpool Packet, for New York. From thence he will proceed to 
Montreal on his way to the far distant land, where his search for Captain Ross 
is to commence. In an early number we will present our readers with a map, 
shewing his intended track. 





MatazBak’s Topmasts.—In our last number we quoted a paragraph from 
the Hampshire Telegraph which stated that ‘the topmasts of the Malabar, fitted 
on Captain Morgan's principle, answer every expectation.” Having read Mr. 
Pearce’s letter tu the editor of the Portsmouth Herald, we hope that he will 
take some means of rendering his invention, illustrated with diagrams, more 
generally known. We shall be happy to afford him the opportunity of doing 
it in our own pages, if he should have not already adopted another channel. 


Water-Barometer.—lIn allusion to the water-barometer at Somerset- 
House mentioned in our Jast number, we are informed by a correspondent that 
there is another at Edinburgh, which was fixed in the class-room for natural 
philosophy at the university in that place about ten years ago. This was con- 
structed under the direction of the late Professor Sir John Leslie. We believe 
these to be the only two instruments of the kind in this country, and perhaps 
in the world. 


THe New NavticaL ALMANAC, 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Mr. Ep:rorn—Observing that you admit freely into your valuable Magazine 
articles likely to prove interesting and useful to seamen, in a professional point 
of view, | am duced to believe that the following brief notices of the principal 
alterations in the rules of Nautical Astronomy, (rendered necessary by the new 
arrangements to be commenced in the Nautical Almanac for 1834, and to be 
continued in the future volumes of that work,) may not be ee ey from 
your obedient servant, _N.R. 


1. The Nautical Almanac has hitherto been arranged for Greenwich appa- 
rent time, by which is meant time as shewn at Greenwich by the true sun, or 
by a sun-dial, According to this kind of time it is noon when the true sun is 
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on the mendian, that is, when its meridian altitude is taken. At this instant a 
pocket watch has been supposed to be set to 12" or Oh, and has been thus 
made to shew apparent time nearly for the succeeding twenty-four hours. The 
time being noted from a watch so set, when any Astronomical Observation may 
have been taken, and the longitude in time added or subtracted according as 
W., or E.; Greenwich date has been got in apparent time, for which date any 
element that may have been wanted in the course of the calculation, has been 
taken from the Nautical Almanac. 

2. After the commencement of 1834, the Nautical Almanac will be arranged 
for Greenwich mean time; by which is to be understood time as shewn by a 
clock or watch set to 12" 05, when an imaginary sun called the mean sun is on 
the meridian. The true sun makes successive revolutions from meridian to 
meridian again, in intervals that are unequal ; so that no clock or watch can be 
adjusted to go exactly with it: the mean sun is supposed to make all its revo- 
lutions from meridian to meridian again in the same interval precisely ; which 
is in fact the average duration of an apparent day. 

3. Mean time is commonly on shore, and all clocks and watches 
properly regulated are there set to it. It differs from apparent time, or time 
shewn by a sun-dial, by what is called the equation of time, amounting at most 
to about a quarter of an hour. Sometimes mean time is before apparent time 
by this equation, and sometimes behind it; the exact value of such equation, 
and whether it is to be added to or subtracted from apparent time, in order to 
get mean time, being specified in the Nautical Almanac. 

4. Hence at sea to set a pocket-watch to mean time ; when the true sun is 
on the meridian, put it past, 124 or Ob by the equation of time, when that 
equation is marked add in the Nautical Almanac, and put it before 125 or 0% by 
the equation, when marked subiract. A watch so set may be supposed to 
shew mean time at the ship for the following day; if the watch shew any hour 
a. M., 12 hours must be added, and the nautical or civil day put one back; if 
the watch shew p. m., it is not necessary to make any alteration. So that the 
time being noted by the watch when any observation is made, and expressed 
astronomically ; and then the longitude in time being added or subtracted 
according as W. or E., a Greenwich cate in mean time will result; for which 
the requisite elements in the Nautical Almanac may be found. 

In doing this, 24> must be rejected from the result, if greater than 245, and 
the day put one forward. If the E. longitude in time be too great to be sub- 
tracted, 245 must be added to ship time, and the day put one back. 

5. It may be here, however, recommended to the seaman, wherever it 
shall be practicable, always to note the time shewn by a chronometer, when an 
astronomical observation is made. By correcting this time for the error of his 
chronometer, he will be able at once to express the Greenwich date in mean 
time more correctly and easily than by the other method ; taking care to add 
12 when necessary, (which will be known from the longitude by account,) in 
order to get the proper Greenwich astronomical day. 

6. A pocket-watch may also be set to ship mean time at the nising or 
setting of the sun, when the lower edge appears to be above the horizon by the 
sun’s semidiameter. At that instant apparent time may be taken from an 
amplitude table, and consequently mean time got by allowing for the equation 
of time. 


CHANGES IN RULES OF NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 


The principal changes to be attended to by the seaman in the rules for com- 
putation will be specified under the head of each case, 
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Bright Stars passing the Meridian. 


7. In Examples of this kind, the Right Ascension of the meridian (R. A, 
mer.) is required, which may be found most easily thus : 

Get a Greenwich date in mean time, (see 5, 6,) to which take from the 
Nautical Almanac for the Greenwich date sidereul time for mean noon, to which 
add Ship mean time.—The sum (rejecting, if necessary, 24 hours) will be the 
Rt. A. of mer. required. 

The remainder of the operation of finding what bright stars will pass the 
meridian the first after a given mean time, will be the same as heretofore. 

8. When the instant in mean time is required of a given star's transit over 
the meridian, it will be necessary to find the sidereal time at mean noon for 
the Greenwich date, and then to subtract the R.A. of the given star, having 
previously added 244 if required. 


Latitude by Sun's Meridian Altitude. 


9. Page 1 of each month being arranged in the new Nautical Almanac for 
apparent time, the seaman may proceed as heretofore in working the meridian 
altitude of the sun, if he please. But perhaps he will find it more advan- 
tageous upon the whole, to make the computation according to mean time, 
since the observation of the sun’s meridian altitude occurring so frequently 
at sea, he will thus be less likely to err in other examples in the course of 
Nautical Astronomy, in which a Greenwich date in mean time will be found 
indispensable. 

10. To geta Greenwich date in mean time for the meridian observation of 
the sun, assume ship meun time after 0% by the equation of time, when it is 
additive; and before 0°, that is before 245, by the equation of time, when it is 
subtractive. In the former case the day of the month will be the common one 
used in the log-book ; in the latter case the day of the month must be put one 
back. The longitude in time must then be added if W. and subtracted if E. ; 
24> being added in the operation, if necessary, and the day put one back ; or 
24% rejected in the result and the day put one forward. 

11. But the necessary Greenwich date in mean time may be got at the 
instant of this, as well as any other nautical observation, from a chronometer as 
explained in Art. 6. 

Er. 1—Jan. 16, sun’s meridian altitude observed in longitude 80° 15’ W. 
a chronometer, 2™ 10* fast on Greenwich mean time, shewed 545 33™. Equa- 
tion of time 10™to be added to apparent time. 


Sh. Jan. 16 0b 10m or thus Chr. 55 33m 
Long. 5 21 W. Fast 2 








Gr. Jan.16 5 31 Gr. Jan.16. 5 31 


Er. 2—Jan. 16, sun’s meridian altitude observed in longitude 80° 15’ E.; 
a chronometer, s/ow on Greenwich mean time 5™ 40s, shewed 65 43", Equa. 
tion of time 10™ additive. 


Sh. Jan. 16, 08 10™ Chr. 65 43m 
On Jan. 15, 24 10 Slow 6 
Long. 5 21 E. 





6 49 
Gr. Jan. 15, 18 49 (i. e.) Gr. Jan. 15, 18 49 
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Ex, 3—Sept. 30, sun’s mer. altitude observed in longitude 80° 15’ W.: 
a chronometer, faust on Gr. mean time 3™ 15*, shewed 5" 24™. Equation of 
time 10” to be subtracted from apparent time. 


Sh. Sept. 29, 
Long. 
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23b 50m 
5 31 W. 


Chr. 55 24m 
Fast 3 





Gr. Sept. 29, 29 21 Gr. Sept. 30, 5 21 


On Sept. 30, 5 21 


Ex. 4—Sept. 30, sun’s nier. altitude observed in longitude 80° 15’ E. chro- 
nometer sfow on Greenwich mean time 20” 45%, shewed 5" 58". Equation 
of time 10™ subtractive. 








Sh. Sept. 29, 235 50m Chr. 55 58m. 
Long. 5 31E, Slow 21 
Gr. Sept. 29, 18 19 6 19 


(i.e.) Gr. Sept. 29, 18 19 


The remaining steps in working the sun’s meridian altitude will be the same 
as heretofore ; it being recollected, that if the Greenwich date be got as in the 
above examples, (in mean time, ) the sun's declination must be taken from 
page IT. of each month, and not from page I. 


(To be continued.) 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Rorat Navy in ComMISSION. 


e*e S. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Actrxzox, 26—Hon. FP. W. Grey, 2d Jan. at 
Malta‘from Tripoli. 

ZEtNa, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, at Oporto. 

ALBAN, St. V.—Lieut. A. Kennedy, 15th Jan. 
left Falmouth for Mediterranean. 

ALFRED, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, Malta. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
8th Dec. at Bahia. 

ALLIcaTon, 23—Capt. G. R. Lambert, Ma- 

a. 

ARaAcHNnE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 13th Dec. 

Sailed for La Guayra. Ist Jan. at Deme- 


rara. 

Arricam, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
Milford. 

ARIapDN&E, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 10th Jan. 
at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Asta, 84—Capt. P. Richards. Flag Ship, 
(4) Tagus, 1 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth. 

AtTnou, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 4th Dec. 
sailed for Dublin. 

Baveogr, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon's 
Bay. 


Barnam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot 5th Oct. at 
Malta. Flag Ship (e). 

BEacon, (late MetEor,}—Com. R. Copeland, 
Archipelago. 
BEAGLE, 10—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 2d Noy. 
at B. Ayres. 24th Nov. at Monte Video. 
Bervipera, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
Ist Jan. at Tripoli. 

Birancnue, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C. B. 13th Dec. sailed. 10th Jan. at Jam. 

Baisx, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, Gold coast, 

BrRITANNIA, 120—Capt. P. Rainier, Tagus. 

BuFrrato Store Ship, Mr. F. W. RB. Sadler, 
Master, Chatham. 

CaLEpoNnIA, 120 — Captain J. Hillyar, 
Tagus. 

Cannon, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Duffill. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
North Sea. 

Cryton. 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
Ist Aug. sailed for Swan R. 

CHampPpion, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
18th Nov. arrived at Malta. 
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Cuaryrspis, 8 — Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, Gambia. 

Curio, 18—Com. J. J. Onslow, 17th Nov. arr. 
at :Rio from Pacific, 5th Dec. sailed for 
Falkland Islands. 

CockaTRIcE, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
Rio. ; 

Cocxsurn, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

CotumsBta, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, Wool- 
wich. 

CoLuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 18th Dec. arr. 
at Barbadoes. 

Comer, St. V.— Woolwich. 

Comus, 18— (late Comet) Com. W. Hamilton, 
2d Feb. arr. at Plymouth. Into dock, 9th 
Feb. 19th went out. 

Con PIANCE, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. H. F. Bel- 
son, 17th Feb. Downs. 

Conway, 28—Capt. Eden, 30th Jan. left 
Plymouth for Westward. 

Corpvetia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 10th Jan. 
at Malta. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, Ist Aug. at 
Madras. 14th Aug. arrived at Singapore. 
26th Aug. sailed for Manilla. Expected at 
Bombay in December. 

Curtew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 3d Nov. 
arr. at Mauritius from Ceylon. 

Dez, St. V. 4—Com. R. Oliver, 30th Jan. arr. 
at Woolwich. 

Dispatcu, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 25th Nov. 
arr. at Jamaica. 30th Dec. sailed for Ha- 
vana. 

DonreoaLt, 74—Capt. J. Dick. Flag Ship. 
(d) North Sea. 

DromEparry—R. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Druip, 46—Capt. 8. Roberts, C.B. Lisbon. 

Dustin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 25th Dec. at Valparaiso. 

Ecuo, St.V. 2—Licut. Com. Otway, Oporto. 

EXcELLEntT, 58—Capt. T. Hasting, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fairy, 8.V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, Sheerness. 

Pavorite, !8—Gold coast. 

FInEBRAND—Lieut. W. G. Buchanan, Fal- 
mouth. 

Firervy, 2—Lieut. J. M‘Donnel, Bahamas. 

FirFr vy, St. V.—Licut. T. Baldock, 9th Feb. 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Framer St. V G—Licut. R. Bastard, Wool- 
wich, 2d Feb. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 80th Dec. 
sailed for La Guayra. 

GaNneET, 18—Com. M. H. Sweney, 3d Nov. 
at Port au Prince. 10th Jan. at Jamaica. 
Gairron, 3—Lt. J. Parlby, 9th Feb. left Fal- 

mouth for Africa. 

HaRRiER, 18—Com. H. L. 8 Vassal, 25th 
Sept. left Ceylon for Bengal. 

Hermes, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, 24th Dec. 
Malta. 

Hornet, 6—Lieut. F. R. Coghlan. 20th Oct. 
sailed for South America. 

Hyacintn, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, Ports- 
mouth. 

ImoGENEF, 28—Capt. P. Blackwood, August, 
Malacca. 

InvresTIGATOR, 16—Mr. G. Thomas, Sheer- 


ness. 
Ists, 50—Capt. J. Polkinghorne, Flag Ship 
(k) 4th Nov. sailed for Mauritius. 
Jacxpaw, S. V.—Lt. E. Barnett, Chatham. 
Jupiter, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 7th 
Jan. sailed for Mauritius. 
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Kancaroo, $—Lieut. T. Hickey, Baha- 
mas. &th Dec. at Havana. 

Larne, 18, (late Lightning, —Com. W. 8. 
Smith, North Sea. 

Leverer, 10—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 18th Jan. 
arr. at Lisbon from Falmouth. 

LicutninG, St. V.—J. Allen, Portsmouth, 
13th Feb. 

MabDaGascaR, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 12th Jan. 
Napoli di Romania. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
7th Sept. arr. at Batavia from Singapore. 
MaGniricentT, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 

Royal. 
Macptir, Cutfer—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 
HAE ASSE 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, North 
ca. 
Mastiryr, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. J. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 
MELVILLE, 74—Capt. H. Hart, Sept. at 
Madras. Flag-ship. (A) 

MessENGER, St. Transp.—Woolwich. 

Merror, St. Ve.—Lieut. Symons, Malta. 

Minx, 3—Lt. J. Russell, 10th Jan. at Jam. 

Navutitvus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Oporto. 

NimBLE, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Bermuda. 

N1mRop, 20—Com. Lord E. Russell, Oporto. 

Nortu Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, Ist 
Jan. at Barbadoes. 

OcEan, 80—Capt. 8. Chambers. Flag-ship, 
(a) Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

OrgstEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto. 

PaLtas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 30th Dec. 
at Barbadoes. 

PEARL, 20—Com. R. Gordon, Jamaica. 

Pexican, 18—Com. J. Gape, Corfu. 

PELoruvus, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 13th Oct. 
Simon’s Bay. 

PHILOMEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 25th Nov. 
Gibraltar. 

PicxtrF, 5—Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

Pike, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, 4th Feb. sailed 
for Lisbon. 

Pincuer, 5—Lt. J. Hookey, Bahamas. 

Puurto, St. V.—Lieut. G. Buchanan, Bight of 
Benin. 

Py apes, 18—Com. E. Blankley, Rio Janciro. 

Raceuorss, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 2d Oct. 
sailed for Jamaica. 

Rainvow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
9th Dec. Patras. 

RALEIGH, 18—Com. A. Me Hawkins, llth 
Oct. arr. Nauplia. 

Rapin, 10—Com. C. H. Swinburne, Malta. 

RaTrLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Oporto. 

Revence, 78—Capt. D. H. Mackay, 30th 
Jan. sailed for Gibraltar. 

RHADAMANTHUsS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
19th Feb. sailed for Scilly to assist the 
Forester. 

Romney, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, Cork. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
9th Feb. sailed from Plymouth for Medi- 
terranean. 

Royauist, 10—Lieut. R. N. Williama, 
7th Feb. arrived at Falmouth from Oporto. 

St. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse. © 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
Woolwich. 

SaMARANG 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 10th Oct. 
M. Video. 
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Saw Joerr, 110—Capt. R. Curry, Plymouth, 
Flag-ship. (¢) 

BareuiRe, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
14th Nov. Bay of Fundy. 

SATELLITE, 1S—Com. R. Smart, North Sea. 

Savace, 10— Lieut. R. Loney, 27th Jan. 
sailed for Oporto. 

Scout, 1S—Com. W. Hargood, Chatham. 

Scyita, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 5th Oct. 
at Napoli. 

SrarLroweER, ¢—Lieut., J. Morgan. 14thJan. 
arrived at Falmouth. 

SERPRNT, 16—Com. Symonds, Portsmouth 
Station, cruizin-:. 

Strpsack, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

Snake, 16—Com. W. Roberson, Nove Sea. 

Srarrow, Culler—Lieut. C. W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth Station, cruizing. 

SrpanRowbw awa, 15—Cum. Currie, at Ja- 
maica, 10th January. 

SpPaRrraTe, 7t — Capt. R. Tait, 16th Feb. 
put into Plymouth, on way to South 
America. 

SPeEEDWELL, 5—DLieut. Crcooke, 4th Nov. 
at Barbadocs. 

Sreepy, Cu./er—Lieut. J. P. Rocpel, Ply- 
mouth, cruizer. 

Srac, 46—Captain N. Lockyer, North Sea. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, Novh Sea. 

Syivia, I—Licut. T. Spurk, Portsmouth 
Siation cruizer. 4 

TALAVERA, 74— Capt. T. Brown, North Sea. 
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Tasot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C. B. 29th 
Oct. Mauriiius. 

Trixcvuio, 18—Com. R. Booth, 18th Dec. 
arrived at Bahia. 

Twreo. 20—Com. A. Bertram, Ist Dec. 
arrived at Jamaica from Bermuda. 

Tyxe, 28—Capi. C. Hope, 23th Nov. arrived 
at Rio. th Dec. at Rio. 

Us pauntep, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 29th Oct. 
Mauticias. 

VERNON, 50 — Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knut. l8th Feb. sailed for Halifax. 

Vicror, 18—Com. R. Russell, 12th Dec. at 
Havana. 

Vicrory, 104A—Capt. C. R. Williams, 
ship (v) Porismeouth. 

me 6— Lieut, H. James, Plymouth, 13th 

eb. 

Waasrrre, 76—Capt. C. Talbot, Flag-ship, (g) 
2d Dec., at Rio. 

Wixcuester, 52—Capt. Hon. W. Wellesly. 
loth Jan. at Jamaica, Flag-ship. (f) 

Wor, }1S—Cum. W. Hamiley, August, at 
Penang. 

Zenra, 18—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord F. C. P. 
Beauclerc, act. Aug. at Penang. 


Flag- 





Paid off inio Ordinary. 
Braritoyv—Stth Feb. Portsmouth. 
HyAcistTu—Re-commiissioned. 
Vicrory—Re-couimissioned. 
SovurHaAMPTON—22d Jan. at Chatham. 
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Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, G.C.B. 
arrived on 29th Jan., and hoisted his 
flag (Blue at the main,) on board H.M.S. 
Victory, as Commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty's ships and vessels on the Ports- 
mouth station. The Victory will shortly 
be paid off (on Friday, we believe,) by 
Capt. Hyde Parker, and re-commis- 
sioned immediately by Capt. E. R. 
Williams, nephew to the Admiral.— 
Ports. Her. 


The Right Honourable Sir George 
Cockburn arrived at Plymouth, on 28th 
Jan.; he hoisted his flag on _ board 
H.M.S. Vernon, on Tuesday morning, 
and saluted Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, 
who returned the compliment with the 
usual number of guns.— Ports. Her. 


The King has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom, 
granting unto Admiral Sir George 
Martin, G.C.B., the office or place of 
Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Admiralty thereof, and also of 


no. 13.—VvoL. II. 


Rear-Admiral of the Navies and Seas 
of the said United Kingdom, in the 
room of Admiral Sir. T. Foley, deceased. 
—FPorts. Her. 





The King has been graciously pleased 
to nominate and appoint Admiral Sir 
Davidge Gould, Knight Commander of 
the most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the said Order, in the room of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, deceased. 
— Ports. Her. 





Trade of Liverpool.—The customs’ 
duties received at this port during the 
last year, amounted to nearly four 
millions sterling, giving an excess of 
£325,000 over those of the preceding 
year. As the total increase in the 
kingdom was only £223,167, not only 
must the whole of that increase have 
tuken place in this port, but the defi- 
ciences of other places must have been 
compensated for, by the improvement of 
the trade of Liverpool. The increase 
would have been much greater, but 
for the cholera.—Liverpool Times. 


Y 
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Saturday the despatches were closed 
at the East India House, on 26th Feb. 
and delivered to the pursers of the 
following ships :— Warren Hastings, 
Captain Thomas Sandys, and Buck- 
inghamshire, Captain C. Shea, for Ben- 
gal and China.—Ports. Herald. 





His Majesty has conferred the honour 
of Knighthood on Rear-Admiral Ed- 
ward King, and invested the gallant 
Admiral with the Royal Hanoverian 
Order.— Plymouth Herald. 





Loss of his Majesty's Brig Forester— 
St. Martin’s Island, Scilly—On the 
13th Feb. his Majesty’s Brig Forester, 
parted from all her anchors, and was 
driven on shore on Crown Bar, and 
from thence to Couther’s Point, where 
she was bilged. The Commander, 
Lieut. W. H. Quin, at the time she 
parted, was on shore for the purpose 
of procuring an anchor and cable, in 
lieu of the one lost on the previous 
day; but finding the brig had parted 
before he could embark, he immedi- 
ately made sail in a pilot boat, and 
had not proceeded far when the gig 
belonging to the pilot boat swamped, 
and, from the tremendous hurricane 
that was raging, he unfortunately failed 
in getting on board, and was driven 
past the ship. In a very short time 
the sails of the boat were blown to 
pieces, but he succeeded in getting 
three volunteers from her to proceed 
in the punt, and was at last driven 
on shore on St. Martin’s Island, Scilly, 
(after having been several hours on 
the water,) and, it will readily be 
supposed, in a state of great exhaus- 
tion. Shortly after he left the pilot- 
boat, she went ashore on the rocks, 
where she was wrecked, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that the 
crew belonging to her saved their 
lives. On the brig getting on shore 
on the rocks, the swinging boom was 
got out, and the gunner (Mr. Shallo) 
took a line, and endeavoured to take 
it on shore, but unfortunately the 
boom struck him against the rock so 
severely, that he was obliged to aban- 
don the attempt, and was dragged 
almost exhausted on shore by the 
preventive men. Mr. B. A. Wake, 
midshipman, then secured a line, and 
made it fast around him, and at the 
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risk of his life dashed on the boom, 
and succeeded in giving the line to 
the people on shore, by which means 
a stout hawser was hauled to land, 
by which most of the ship’s company 
saved themselves, thus effecting a 
landing on the rocks through the surf. 
Not knowing the state of the tide, 
fears were entertained that the brig 
would drift off the Point again, and 
the commanding officer, in consequence, 
gave orders for the men to get on 
shore as quickly as possible; but the 
tide being ebbing, she was left at low 
water high and dry, and, with the 
help of the people on shore, nearly 
all the stores, &c. have been taken 
out of the ship; and, as she is not 
much damaged, they hope, when she 
is clear, to haul her off the rocks to 
the sandy beach. The escape of the 
Commander in the boat, after the 
other two had been wrecked, was 
little short of a miracle, being a mere 
cockle-shell, and exposed to the tre- 
mendous sea that was running. The 
large free-trader Providence, of 700 
tons, was also driven from her anchor- 
age to Crown Bar, where she now 
lies; and nearly all the pilot-boats 
belonging to the different islands have 
also been wrecked.—Ports. Her. 





The boisterous weather of the pre- 
sent week has caused disasters in se- 
veral parts of this neighbourhood. The 
sloop Prosperous, King, Master, laden 
with oats at Emsworth, for Littlehamp- 
ton, was caught in the gale before 
she rounded the Bill, and was driven 
on the Mixen rocks, where she beat 
to pieces; the crew gained Selsea 
beach in a boat. The Badajoz, of 
Lymington, M. Stavely, Master, coal 
laden, after striking on the rocks and 
losing her rudder, came on shore op- 
posite the Crown Inn, and settled in 
the sands about 200 yards from high- 
water mark. This vessel is expected 
to float again when lightened. The 
John and Amelia, of and from Sunder- 
land, also coal laden, was driven ashore 
at Bracklesham. Such was the vio- 
lence of the gvaves, that this vessel is 
literally on the beach. No lives were 
lost in either ship, but one man dan- 
gerously hurt by a fall he received in 
getting ashore at Bracklesham, owing 
to the breaking of arope. Three other 
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colliers were driven on shore to the 
eastward of Littlehampton.—Southamp- 
ton Paper. 





H.M. steam-vessel Salamander, 4, 
Com. H. T. Austin, arrived at Chatham 
on Monday, having the Hawke, 74, 
in tow, from Sheerness, to be repaired. 
She afterwards took the Gloucester, 50, 
from Chatham to her moorings at Gil- 
lingham, and left the Medway on the 
following day.— Portsmouth Herald. 





H.M. steam-vessel Carron, 2, Lieut. 
J. Duffil, is now at Plymouth, for the 
purpose of having new paddle-wheels 
applied, instead of those of a new con- 
struction which we noticed in a former 
paper, on the plan of Mr. Galloway, 
but which have since been found in- 
efficient in a seaway, and therefore 
condemned. The vessel is in a perfect 
state of repair. The new wheels will 
also be on a new construction by the 
same engineer.— Portsmouth Herald, 





Extraordinary Effect of a@ Chain 
Cable.—Early on the morning of the 
15th inst. the wind blowing a gale from 
the N.N.W. the James schooner, Tre- 
wavaws, of Penzance, bound to St. 
Michael’s, being at anchor at Spithead, 
parted from her best bower cable, and 
on giving her chain upon her second 
anchor, that broke also, at about three 
fathoms from the ring of the anchor. 
The James then drove towards the 
edge of the Horse. From the darkness 
of the night it was impossible to ascer- 
tain how fast she was drifting, and, 
under an idea that she was still holding 
on by her second anchor, they gave her 
seventy fathoms of chain, which brought 
her up. Both her anchors were after- 
wards found on the spot where she was 
anchored, at least a mile from the spot 
where she was brought up, and, by the 
spirited and persevering efforts of the 
Master (Wm. Judd) and crew of the 
Owner’s Delight, both were recovered, 
and put on board the schooner. 





The following are from Quebec 
papers :— 

Quebec, Dec. 3. The Diana, Richd. 
Watson, and Cornwall, got into winter- 
quarters immediately.— Dec. 5. Capt. 
Bourchier, arrived this afternoon, re- 
ports a brig lying on the south side of 
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the reef at the lower end of the Isle 
aux Coudres, in a very perilous situa- 
tion. The vessel is dry at low water, 
and might be discharged, but, should 
it blow strong from NE, she must go 
to pieces. A large ship is in the Cres- 
cent La Pardrie, in the upper part of 
the north side of the island. A brig is 
safe at the lower end of theisland. A 
brig, supposed to be the Jonah, is at 
St. Francois, at the Island of Orleans. 
—Dec. 6. The James Laughton got 
clear. The pilot returned yesterday, 
having left her below Green Island. 
This vessel, with the Mountaineer, 
bound to London, rode out the gale. 
It is thought the vessel at Isle aux 
Coudres will not get away. 

The Mountaineer is a total wreck . 
three miles below Cape Chat, after 
being three days in the ice. The 
Captain is below, saving what mate- 
rials he can. 

New Ships.—The business doing in 
this line is about the same as last year. 
Nine vessels, principally barks, and 
averaging about 450 tons each, are in 
progress of building at Quebec. Nearly 
all will be ready for launching at the 
opening of the navigation. Price per 
ton, nominal. 

The following is an account of some 
of the missing ships :— 

“ Captain Yanden, of the brig James, 
thence for Newfoundland, had arrived 
from Coudre Island; the cargo of the 
James had been landed at Coudre, 
except the beef and pork, which re- 
mained on board the vessel in perfect 
safety. 

“‘ The Sir John Beresford and Rosa- 
lind were at Coudre, (the latter distant 
about two miles from the James, on the 
south-east end,) and were discharging 
night and day. Captain Yanden left 
them on the previous Monday, at two 
P. M., and crossed to St. Paul’s Bay, at 
the imminent risk of his life, where he 
safely arrived at twelve o'clock at 
night. Captain Yanden brought letters 
from Captain Collins, which report fa- 
vourably of the situation of the Sir 
John Beresford, and the Rosalind was 
supposed to be in a safe place.” 





(From a Correspondent.)—The fol- 
lowing curious dialogue may amuse 
some of your readers. A ship of war 
coming home the other ‘day from a 
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foreign station, hailed a merchant brig 
in the Bay of Biscay, to learn the 
news :—What port are you last from? 
—Portsmouth. Any news ?—Nothing 
but the Port Admiral is dead. Is there 
another appointed?—Yes. What is 
his name?— Sir Thomas Williams. 
What is the name of his Captain ?— 
Williams. Do you know the Secre- 
tary’s name ?—Williams. Who com- 
mands the Marines now ?—Sir Richd. 
Williams. The officer who hailed the 
brig got into a rage, at hearing the 
name of Williams so often repeated, 
thinking the master of the vessel was 
laughing at him, and threatened to put 
a shot through his main-sail; but the 
master with an oath assured him it was 
true, and he was suffered to depart. 
However, all on board suspected it was 
a hoax, till at length they arrived in 
port, and jJearnt the curious fact.— Ports. 
Herald. 





Frightf{ul Shipwreck. — During the 
heavy gale of wind from W. S. W. on 
Saturday night, a brig, which wes after- 
wards discovered to be the Ann, of 
Whitehaven, was observed to be in dis- 
tress from the Water-guard station at 
Ballyheigh. She made some exertions 
to gain Tralee Bay, but in vain, owing 
to three of her hands being washed 
overboard off the Hogs. In approach- 
ing Ballyheigh Bay the mast and yards 
were carried off by the board, and three 
more of the crew lost ; and another, the 
seventh, a man of the name of Smith, 
was seen rolling in the surf, almost ex- 
hausted, when, fortunately for the poor 
fellow, Thomas Griffin, an extra man 
of the coast guard, and a native of Tra- 
lee Spa, happened to see him, and not- 
withstanding the tremendous sea, which 
then rolled mountains high, saved the 
life of Smith, to the great danger of his 
own. The bodies of the captain and 
two of the crew have been found since 
Sunday. Too much praise cannot be 
given to Griffin for his humane and ex- 
traordinary exertions on this occasion. 
The vessel is a total wreck.—Tralee 
Mercury. 





The ships which were ordered by the 
Admiralty to be completed for commis- 
sioning are in a very forward state. By 
the latter end of the week, the Bellero- 
phon, 74, and President, frigate, will 
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be nearly or quite complete, as will also 
be the Ganges and Vindictive in about 
a fortnight or three weeks. The Belle- 
rophon will be undocked early in the 
week. She will be followed bv the 
President.—Portsmouth Herald. 





A Court Martial assembled on Friday, 
on board H.M.S. Victory, Flag-ship in 
this harbour, President, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Michael Seymour, K.C.B. Mem- 
bers, Rear- Admiral Sir Fred. Lewis 
Maitland, K.C.B. Admiral Superin- 
tendant of H.M. Dockyard; Captains 
Hyde Parker, of H.M.S. Victory ; John 
Duff Markland, of H.M.S. Briton; 
Robert Tait, of H.M.S. Spartiate; and 
Thomas Hastings, of H.M.S. Excellent; 
to try Lieutenant John Douglas Camp- 
bell Lamont, of the Royal Marines, 
serving on board H.M.S. Briton, on the 
following charges preferred against him 
by Lieutenant Frederick Patten, the 
Senior Lieutenant of that ship, viz :— 

First—For swearing at him ina most 
provoking, insulting, and disrespectful 
manner, at the gun-room table, on or 
about the 8th of November, 1832. 

Second—For sending a verbal chal- 
lenge to him by Second Lieut. Edward 
Parke, of the Royal Marines, on the 
21st of January, 1833, or thereabout. 

Third—For threatening him on the 
quarter-deck, when ordered under ar- 
rest by Captain J. D. Markland, on or 
about the 22d of January, 1833, that 
he should demand satisfaction of him 
on the ship being paid off. 

James Hoskins, Esq. attended as 
Deputy Judge Advocate, and T. A. 
Minchin, Esq. as professional adviser 
of the prisoner. 

The following was the sentence of 
the Court :— 

“Pursuant to an order from the 
Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, dated the 29th Jan. 
last past, and directed to the President, 
and setting forth that Rear-Admiral 
Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland, K.C.B. 
had transmitted to their Lordships a 
letter, dated the 28th January, 1833, 
and addressed by Lieutenant Patten, 
the Senior Lieutenant of H.M.S. Briton, 
to John Duff Markland, Esq. C.B. 
Captain of the said ship, preferring the 
following charges against Second Lieut. 
John Douglas Campbell Lamont, of the 
Royal Marines, serving on board the 
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Briton.” (The charges are here re- 
peated, but it is unnecessary to print 
them twice.) “ The Court proceeded 
to try the said Second Lieutenant 
J. D. C. Lamont on the said charges 
preferred against him by the said 
Lieut. Frederick Patten, and having 
heard and examined the evidence ad- 
duced in support of the prosecution, 
and also having heard what the pri- 


soner alleged in his defence, and having 
maturely weighed and considered the 
whole, the Court is of opinion that the 
whole of the said charges have been 
proved; and the Court doth adjudge 
the said Second Lieut. John Douglas 
Campbell Lamont to be dismissed from 
his Majesty’s service, and he is hereby 
dismissed from his Majesty’s service 
accordingly.” 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


PROMOTIONS. 


Captain—J. Lihou. 

Commander—Hon. W. Keppel. 

Relired Commanders—F. Frankling; B. 
Leigh. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Captain Sir C. M. Schomberg, K.C.H. is 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of the island of 
Dominica—and Captain George Tyler is ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Governor of the island of St. 
Vincent's in the West Indies. 


APRICAN, 1, St. V.—Assist.-Surg R. L. 
Harrower, M.D. 

ALFRED, 50—Purser, H. Brenton. 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Assist.-Surg. J. G. Harri- 
son. 

BLancuHe, 46—Capt. W. Burnett, Com. H. 
Stroud. 

BrisE1s, 6—Assist.-Surg. T. Hunter. 

Burra Lo—A séist.-Surg. J. M. Hamilton; 
Mate, J. Bowler. 

Conus, 18—Mast. T. Bascly. 

Coxway 23—Lieul. C. Serjeantson. 

Coast Guarp—ZJ.iruls. N.C. France, W: 
M. Hearle, H. Lawrence. 

Diana, 46—Gunner, J. Read. 

Dox eGa., 78—Lient. W. H. Johnstone. 

Davin, 46—Assisi.-Surgs. S. P. Martyn, 
H. Williams. 

ExceLuEent, 58—Lients. G. Bott, Hon. D. 
Hastings, C. Napier; Mids. Messrs. J. Prit- 
chard, Branch, Prevost. 

HyacixtnH, 18—Com. T. P. Blackwood; 
Licuts. J. Gore, W. Dickey; Mast. J. Basely; 
Surg. C. Patison; Purser, J. Colwell; Assisi.- 
Surg. A. Muirhead ; Mast.-Assist. J. N. King; 
Mate. H. G. Bacl. house. 

Jackpaw, 4, 8. V.—Lieut.-Com. E. Bar- 


nett; Males, H. Gaitskell, R. Milbanke; 
Mids. T. R. Skottowe, H. Williams; Afast.- 
Assist, JI. G Nops. 

MALABAR, 74—Clerk, J. R. Hildebrand. 

MFELVILLE, 74—J.ieut. T. Hope (6). 

PELorus, 18—Aast. D. Quinton. 

Rover, 18—Mast. R. Hoppen. 

San JosEr, 110—Assisi.-Surg. O'N. Fer- 
guson. 

ScarBorRouGHh, 74—Carp. J. Smith. 

SpartiaTe, 74—Lieut. T. M. Rodney; 
Mas!. W. White (6); Purser, 8. Wadland ; 
Assist.-Surg. C. Al'son, M.D. 

SPHYNX, 4—Boalsw. W. Maxwell. 

Syuvia, 1, Rev. Cl.—Lieut. J. W. Brown. 

TALAVERA, 7!—Lieut. T. B. Brown. 

TaLsor, 28—Afasl. R. Browne. 

THUNDER, 10—Bvaisw. J. Perry. 

TYRIAN, 4—Soatsw. R. Rogers. 

Victory, 10!—Capi. E. R. Williams; 
Lieuts.C M. Forster, A. Slade, C. T. Rooke, 
T. V. Watkins, C. Richards; Afast. R. Yule ; 
Surg. F. M. Chivers; Chapfuin, Rev. G. 
Fisher; Purser, J. P. Bailey; 2d Mast. C. L, 
Spence; Assisi,-Surgs. A. Kilroy, W. W. 
Wright; Capt. Marines, T. Morris; 2d Lieut. 
A. D. Dorratt; Clerks, T. P. M*Namara, C. 
Hyllian, R. A. Clarke; Super. Assist.-Surg. 
C. Rankine, G. Moore, T. Brenan, F. Maun- 
sell, M.D. 

ZEPHYR, 4—Boatsw. J. Smith. 





ORDINARY at Porismoulh.—Chaplain, Rev. 
T. Ferris. + 

ORrvINARY at Plymouth.—Purser, A. Mur- 
ray. 
Secretary to Admiral Sir T. Williams, T. 
H. Williams; Clerks, Messrs. Seddal and 
Thornton. 

Secretary to Admiral Sir William Hargood, 
T. F. Jessop. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. 


FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1833, 





Reported to 20th February. 





WHERE BUILT|TONS. 


Reported to Qth February. 





VESSELS. R1G. VESSELS. RIG. |WHERE BUILT|TONS. 
Cornelis Schooner | Yarmouth 103 || Martha Schoooer |Shoreham 172 
Eaxle Smack Aberdeen O+ (| Mary Ship Maryport 306 
Eather Stup Workington 35) ||Mary and Barque jCheater 212 
Isabella Sloop Portaferry 55 || Ann : 

Limerick Schooner |Southampton 173 ||Rapid Snow Gainsbro’ O16 

Lass Sultaps Brig Yarmouth 183 
Lively Snow Dumbarton 165 |\Sybilla Ship Bristol 385 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S LISTS, 1833. 


Continued from page 109. 


a a a 
9 1, 
VESSELS MASTERS WHERE WHERE WHERE WHEN 

































NAMES. NAMES. | FROM. Tu. WRECKED. PARTICULARS. 
10%6 Abeona Cole Liverpool |Wilmgton. | At Sea 24 Nov./6817 Abandoned. 
107 Ano Prender- Liverpool {Limerick j|t'ralee Bay [2 Feb. (6820 1 Crew saved. 

rast 
108 Betsey Howlett Liverpool |Rouen Not heard of} since {5 Dec last, 6817. 
log Britannia Black Cephalonia | dicily 4 Jao. (6814 2 crw.drwaod. 
llo Charlotce 5 
Gallant | Barth Miramichi |Quebec St. Laurence {13 Oct. ‘6814 Total. 
111 Cossack Armstrong | Loudon Shields Flambro’ Hd./31 Jan, 6318 Crew saved. 
112 David —-—_—__ Quebee Cork St. Laurence /10 Dec. 6817 Sold for £152. 
113 Diamond Dawson ANS exford {Liverpool {Off Pt. Lynas'3 Feb. 6320 Crew saved. 
114 Dove ————— St Michael's) ——_——_——_ Villa Franca (13 Jao. 16817 Crew saved. 
115 Edward and 
Amelia |Tobin StJohn’ N B| ———_——_ Horton Bluff ‘29 Dec 6817 Crew saved. 
116 Eliz. andJaue;Shawle Swansea Bridgewatr | O!¥ Minehead:8 Feb. ‘6320 Crew saved. 
117 Emerald Tucker Quebec London Matan y Dec, ere 
118 Esther (Gibson Dublin Harrington oo heard of | since oe: last, 6817. 
119 Facility Dung Dundee Morrison h.|Crail 1 Feb. [OHA 
120 Fame Law Ayr Londonder.| Eunishaven 5 )21 Jan. E810 1 drowned. 
121 Flora Parlie Liverpool {Wexford 4-\uglesey I. [13 Jan. 6313 Crew saved. 
122 Fortuna Paulsen London Dram Ageroe I, 23 Dee ‘5814 Total. 
123 Friends Youngson !Montrose {London Shields 1% Jan (6814 Total crewed. 
124 Henrys Phillips Suoderland|Portsmouth pueey B., 1.115 Jan. |5813 Crew saved. 
Ight 
1°5 Hume Fox ———————}| —___|Of New fdld.16 Dee. (6816 
1°6 Jas. Cropper |Gary Bristol 'Philadelph. Delaware 15 Dec./0314 Crew saved, 
1¢7 Jas. Florence} - Stlohn’ NB/England = [At Sea Dee. [6819 Abandoned. 
128 Joho Liverpool §|————-|Hilbury I. ]7 Feb. [68.0 1 crew saved. 
129 John & Mary| Mumford [Cork Plymouth |C ornw all C. |7 Feb. [68°0 Cr.&cargo ad. 
130 Joo Bushman! lindinarsh |Stlohn’ NB) London 43.N 59 W [15 Jan. jos17 Abandoned. 
131 Jona Smith St Laurence| London st. Laurence 1 Dec. j6816 By ice. 
132 KeithSteward| W ulliogham)| Perth London Shields 18 Jag. 6314 Total crew ad. 
133 Kircudbright ; 
Castle Dundalk {Liverpool {Dublin Bay |Feb. |6819 Mast.demate ad 
134 Lark - ——_——_—— Dominica 21 Dec .j6#19 
135 Logan Bunkley [Savana Liverpool |33 N 66 W 0818 By fire,cw.sd. 
136 Lord Ra- 


Archangel |Newcastle | Norway Dec. [6814 Cw.4drowned 
Mirawichi Hlorse Shoe {Dec. 0819 

Off Scarboro’'!15 Dec.|6819 Crew saved. 
Ww est Indies 

London Jamaica St. Domingo |21 Nov./6817 Crew saved. 
Greenock {Limerick [C. Ireland = {21 Jan. 16815 Abandoned. 
Miramichi |Liverpool | Newfound]d./27 Nov.'6817 Crew saved. 
Poole Placentia Bay 2 Dec. |ob14 

Dundalk [Liverpool |West Hoyle {3 Feb. |0818 3 cw.drowned 
Aberdeen eaton rock |2 Feb. [6818 Crew saved. 
Quebec Chatham |C. Chat Dec. [6018 Crew saved. 
Waterford | Waterford, Marguerite {Dec. [6816 Crew saved. 


N.S 
Pictou New York Chebcto B. ]1 Dec. 6815 ‘Total. 
ae eae ose Douglas Bay |1 Feb. [6818 
Liverpool Newfdland LittleCataliu.!28 Dec.|6818 Crew saved. 
Ballina i heard of| since |Oct. last, 6820. 


C. Chatham {Dec. [6814 Sold for £600. 


vensworth | Wingfield 
137 LordS. Helena] Alnwick 
138 Lucy David-|>tewart 

&OL 

139 Lune M‘Donald 
140 Martha M* Kinley , 
141 Mary-Aon_ |Laidly 
142 Mercury —_—__—— 
143 Moffatt —_— 
144 Mountaineer | Valeotine 
145 Mountaineer | Jackson 
146 Onyx M‘Arthar 


147 Ospray Webster 

He Parkfield ————— 

149 Perseverance|————_ 

150 Prince Co. | Linklater 
bourg ; 

151 Rebecca Lawrie 


























Greenock |Quebec 


Quebec London St. Laurence |2 Dec. |6815 Cargo part sd. 























152 Kosalind Boyle 
153 Rose Wallis ———— Liverpool |——————17 Jan. |6815 Cargo saved. 
154 Rosewall Rosewall {St. Ives St.Ives [Leghorn Africa Rocks 21 Jan. 6818 Crew saved. 
155 St. Ninian [Scotland Newry ‘London ‘Shields 2 Jan. te Total crew sd. 
15 Scott Wilson ———— Miramichi Horse Shoe |Dec. 
157 Sir E. Cod- | ———-——— Quebec [London a Laurence 6817 Sold for £703. 

rington 
158 Thomas ' Walker StJohn'’N B Key West 29 Oct. {6817 Crew saved, 
159 Thomas Steward {Sunderland Loudon ‘Shields 18 Jan. |6814 Crew saved. 
160 Unity Yeo Bury |— ‘Off Lundy I. |12 Jan. |6813 Crew saved. 
161 Unknown -—_—__—_— — Shannon 3 Feb. [0820 
162 Walter Me- Way Cork ‘London {Mounts Bay 24 Jan. [6816 Crew saved. 

ews 
163 Wanderer M‘Kenzie |Bordeaux (Leith Fife Coast [2 Feb. (6819 1 cw.drowned 
164 Woodrop 
Sims Barbary 6818 Whaler. 














faced 





—_— 
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VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &c. 





VESSELS’ MASTERS | WHERE 























WHERE 





WHERE 











NAMES. NAMES. FROM, Tv. DETAINED.| OP) - FAR EACUGARS: 
Christopher Knight Liverpool |Miramichi |St. Laurence Dec J€819 
Jas, Laughton Quebec Liverpool {St. Laurence Dec.jou15 By ice. 
Joba Bulmer Loudon Miramichi |[St. Laurence [18 Dec 319 
Miriam & Jane |Noble Quebec Newcastle | RStLaurence Dec.joaid By ice. 
Patience Barrett Malta Plymouth [Gibraltar 17 Jan. |o8i8 Damaged. 
Prince Regent | bBosena Newport —/Chatham Dec. }os1y 
VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 
VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE WITERE WHEE ‘ 
MAMES. NAMES. WROM. TO. BFOKEN:: || © PEN PARTICUGARS: 
? Q 
Balmarina Clyde stJohnNB.118 N 34 Ws 114 Dec, [6819 Running f.aPt 
Britannia Liverpool |New York |{7 N 26W 13 Jan, '€320 By Seahorse 
Centaur Bristol Bengal 33S 7W 7 Sept. 6816 By Caroline 
Columbia Liverpool |Kombay {16S 30W {9 Dec. j68-0 
Fiumonuth Warren London Bengal AS 30 W | Dec. 6820 
Favorite ‘London St. Sea 16S 30 W 9 Dec. \O820 
Ganymede Royal London Colombia [20 5 36 W 2? Nov.j6% 0 
CGeorgiapa Harby London Berbice 25N 32W 17 Jan. jOKcO 
Greciao Cockerill’ |Liverpool /Charleston {31 N 62W., |4 Jan. (6819 Distress. Sup. 
; run, f. Bermuda. 
[sabella ———_-— Lisbon 5ONTW 18 Jan. 6816 Out 93 days. 
Laburnam ———- ——. Liverpool |.\frica YNISW 13 Jan, 6819 
Mars Greenock |Weat Indies|24 N 33. W = [30 Nov.|6814 
Pitt —_———_—_ | Bristol Africa 5.N 23-W 13 Dec. |6819 
Rob. Ieaac — Varnum _— Liverpool [Savana 32N 73 W |e7 Dec./0819 
Sir FE. Hamilton — Holt New, York |41 N 53 W [22 Dec ‘019 
Susan ‘Plymouth |Philadelph.|%8N 58 W [25 Dec.ick13 Ip distress, 
Syuimetry ———— hinvale StlohbpsN BIN 32 WK Jan. [Osld 
opaz Morton j London Demerara [24 N 33 W [6 Jan. [6820 








Shipwreck.—We regret to say that 
advices from Newfoundland bring the 
melancholy intelligence of the total 
loss of the Mercury, Cockram, master, 
belonging to Messrs. Neave and Pen- 
ney, of Poole. She sailed from Bilboa 
for the island, and on entering Rock 


Harbour, Placentia Bay, on the 2nd 


December, encountered a violent snow 
storm, in consequence of which she 
was driven on the rocks, and be- 


came a total wreck. Two men were 
drowned; but the master and the re- 
mainder of the crew clung to the 
mast, were washed ashore, and provi- 
dentially saved. The Mercury was 
laden with provisions, chiefly bread 
and flour, for the inhabitants of Pla- 
centia Bay, who, in consequence of 
the loss, are now suffering great dis- 
tress from the scarcity of provisions 
among them.— Portsmouth Herald. 





ADMIRALTY ORDER. 


ADMIRALTY ORDER. 


Memorandum. 


“ Admiralty, 6th February, 1833. 


‘©The Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty desire that the strictest attention be paid 
tothe 30th article of the Purser'’s Instruc- 
tions, page 27, in which it is directed that 
* When the issue of salt meat is renewed after 
fresh meat has been served, the salt meat on 


the first day of issue is not to be of the same 
species as that issued on the last day before 
fresh meat was issued,’ in order that the 
issue of salt beef and salt pork on board 
His Majesty’s ships may be equalized, as was 
intended by the said Instructions. 


‘“ By Command of their Lordships, 
“JoHN BaRRow. 


‘To all Captains, Commanders, Commanding 
Officers and Pursers of His Majesty's Ships 
and Vessels.” 
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MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


AMERITRIEE LE W. R. Cooley, Dept- 

ord. 

AraB—Lieut. W. C. Harris, Mauritius. 

HopE—Lieut. W. Ryder, Lisbon. 

MaitTLanp—Lieut. G, Sanders, Lisbon. 

Numa— Lieut. W. H. Brady, Plymouth. 

Prince RecEent—Lieut. C. H. Binstead, 
Mediterranean. 

Stextor—Lieutenant E. B. Davison, South 
America. 

Sy Lv1a—Lieut. G. N. Wesley, Deptford. 

WaNDERER—Lieut. A Young, Deptford. 


Wittiamw Harris—Lieut. J. H. Stevens, 

Coast of Africa. 

The Resident Agent for transports at Dept - 
ford, Lieut. Bailey, is to receive an addition 
to his salary for taking charge of transport 
stores at Deptford. 

The resident Agent at Portsmouth, Lieut. 
Spence, and the resident Agent at Gibraltar, 
Lieut. W. Serymgour, will discontinue their 
duties in the transport department on the lst 
of April, as those ollices will then be abolished. 


ee 


Births. 


In Hertford-street, Mayfair, the lady of 
Captain St. Join Mildmay, Royal Navy, of a 
daughter. 

On the 27th inst., near Rye, Sussex, the 
Jadv of Lieutenant G. W. Tomlin, R.N., of a 
daughicr. 

At Dartmouth, the lady of Lieut. A. W. 
Ford, R.N., of a daughter. 

At Ilfracombe, the lady of Lieut. Robinson, 
R.N., of a son. 

On the [1th inst., at Swanaze, the ladv of 
Dr. Carruthers, Surgeon, R.N.. ofadaugnter. 

On Monday, in Gloucester-place, the lady 
of Lieut. Walker, R.N., of a son. 

At Southdown, the lady of Captain William 
Walker, R.N., of a daushter. 

The lady of Captain Riveit Carnac, R.N., of 
Baker-street, of a dauciter. 

On the 2d inst., on board the Dreadnousht, 
off Greenwich, the wile of Captain Bowers, 
R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Southsea, Mrs. Timp- 
son, wife of Captain Timpson, R.M., of 8 
daughter. 

On the 15th Feb., at the Admiralty, the 
lady of the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
Bart., of twins, a son and a daughter. 

HAarriages. 

On the 16th inst., at Berrien, by the Rev. 
Maurice Lloyd, Rector of Montgomery. Lieut. 
John Rainier, R.N., of Reading, to Harviette, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. John Jones, of 
Brithdir Hall, Montgomeryshire. 

On Thursday last, at Stonehouse chanel, by 
the Rev. E. Greaves, Mr. Lowes. R.N., to 
Miss Condy, of Emma-place, Stonehouse. 

At Stonehouse chapel, Mr. H. Gill, R.N., 
to Miss Jane Menhennett. 

On the 7th inst., in London, at St. Sepul- 
chre’s church, by the Rev. R. Wall, Mr. John 
Percy Moore, eldest son of John Moore, Esq., 
of Plymouth Dock: yard, to Elizabeth Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Samuel Porter, of 
St. Stephen's, Cormwall. 

On the 8th inst., at Mylor, Lieut. Downey, 
of H.M. packet brig Briseis, to Miss Symons, 
dauzhter of R. Symons, Esq., of Little Fal- 
mouth. 

On the 22d ult, at Armazh, W. L. Kidd, 
M.D. and Surgeon R.N., to Margaret, relict 
of the late Colonel Wall, of the Royal Artil. 

On Saturday last, at St. Leonard's church, 


Exeter, by the Rev. Edward Holditch, George 
Read, Esq., Lieut. R.N., K.T.S., to Mary 
J. Deane, widow of Henry Deane, Esq., of 
Mount-Radford, Exeter, and Caversham, 
Oxfordshire. 

At Sithney, near Helleston, on Tuesday, 
Lieut. Brewer, R.N., to Miss Mitchinson. 

Dr. Richardson, R.N., the celebrated tra- 
veller, to Mary, the daughter of John Booth, 
Esq., of Ingoldmells, Lincolnshire. 


Deaths. 


At Shoeburv, Fssex, on the 29th ult., Com- 
mander Milbourne, R.N. 

On Saturday last, at Titchfield, Captain 
James Short, aged 52, on the half-pay list of 
the Royal Marives. 

At Rainsey, Isle of Man, Lieutenant W. 
Monk, R.N. 

Lately, at Shannon Grove, Lieut. Richard 
M. Waller, R.N., son of Bolton Waller, Esq., 
Castletown, and late of his Majesty’s ship 
Champion. 

On the Mth ult., at Newcastle, Castlewel- 
len, county Down, Captain W. Daniell, R.N., 
much Jamented by all his relatives and 
friends, as well as those who had the honour 
of his acquaintance. He possessed a noble 
and generous heart, was a kind and steady 
fricnd, a brave and excellent officer, and in 
hitn tie service has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments. 

Very suddenly, in the 73d year of his age, 
J. Thorne, Esq., of Old Stratford, Northanip- 
tonshire, sincerely and deeply regretted by 
his widow and family. He served forty years 
in the Naval Civil Service of his country, 
and, during that period, performed his duty 
with the most honourable and unimpeached 
integrity. He was father to Captain J. 
Thorne, R.N. 

On the 8th inst., at Jersey, Lieut. Benjamin 
Chester, R.N. 

On the 10th of November, of yellow fever, 
on board his Majesty’s chip Minx, off the 
ee of Pines, Mr. Leonard Farington Coxe, 
On Tuesday last, at Woolwich, First Lieut. 
Maiden Gray, of the Royal Marincs, leaving 
a widow and young family, and regretted and 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

At 53, Albany- street, Soho-square, on 
Monday Irt, Captain Thomas Wilson, of the 
Royal Marine Corps. 


SEE 
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Note.—All Bearings are Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


24. OssERVATIONS on the NAVIGATION OF THE Biack SEa. 
(Continued from page 121.) 


In the continuation of Captain Middleton’s remarks on the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea, our nautical readers who frequent that 
part of the world will find many hints well worth their attention. 
The explanation given therein of the nature and effects of the cur- 
rents there, if attended to, will be of much service in its navigation; 
and we have endeavoured to assist Captuin Middleton in enabling 
navigators to surmount one of its principal difficulties, that of 
making the entrance of the Bosphorus, by giving them the accom- 
panying sketch of it. The great difficulty of making the Bos- 
phorus when running out of the Black Sea, is the cause of the 
frequent loss of vessels. The two views which accompany our pre- 
sent number are from the pencil of Mr. C. J. Tyers, late of H.M.S. 
Blonde, and were taken, with several others, which are highly credit- 
able to that gentleman, in the recént visit of this ship to the Black 
Sea. We have already expressed our intention of illustrating some 
of our future articles in Hydrography with similar specimens. 

We are next anxious to correct a small error here which was 
inadvertently made in our last number. In alluding to the entrance 
of the Dardanelles from the passage inside Tenedos, it should 
have been said, that the directions fur avoiding the shoals off the 
Rabbit Islands are good, instead of the contrary, excepting with 
reference to the tumuli as before observed. We will now proceed 
with Captain Middleton’s remarks :— 

Notwitastanpino that this Sea has been frequented so many years by Eng- 
lish vessels, the navigation of it is yet involved in much obscurity; and the 
most mistaken notions as to the nature of it are abroad, which no directions 
that I have met with tend to remove. Of the many hundreds of foreign vessels, 
nu. 14.—VOL. I. 7 
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that trade annually in this Sea, there perhaps is not one in a hundred, that, from 
their nature and equipment, can do so, except in fine weather, and with a fair 
wind: the idea of encountering a contrary gale, is with them quite out of the 
question ; and if they cannot find a port under their lee, they are lost. Of 
the few which may be fit to weather a gale, the probability is, that they are 
commanded by such people, as, from their habits, and the general practice 
among them in Mediterranean navigation, have no idea of doing otherwise 
than to bear up, on the first appearance of what they call bad weather; added 
to this, there is hardly one among them, that can form an idea where he is, a 
very few hours after losing sight of land. 

A very erroneous opinion prevails also respecting the western shore of this 
Sea. It is asserted, that there is no safe anchorage for vessels on it, but to those 
who have frequented them, the anchorages along the west coast are well 
known to be quite safe; and with respect to vessels that delay their departure 
from this dreaded Sea till it is late in the season, it is common for them to 
anchor in them all, one after the other, as they venture to creep down the coast ; 
till they succeed at last in completing a passage to Constantinople, three months, 
and even more, after they have first started from their loading port of Odessa, 
the Danube, &c. 

The thick weather supposed to prevail in this Sea, is also another imaginary 
danger. There are fogs in it occasionally, but these never last long, and, like 
fogs every where else, are unaccompanied by much wind ; these in fact mostly 
occur in spring and summer, when the weather is otherwise extremely fine ; 
and are soon dispelled by it, and the moderate east wind which usually ac- 
companies them. Heavy gales are never accompanied with thick weather in 
this Sea, unless a dark cloud passing quickly with a squall may be called so. 
And I really believe, that this Sea is not subject to worse weather, either as to 
violence or frequency of wind, than the Archipelago; nor do the gales last 
longer. 

Currents are another source of dread, and cannot be estimated so as to 
enable a navigator to do more, than always to conclude, that he may be wrong in 
his supposed situation ; in the absence of celestial observations, From my own 
remarks, I have arrived at the following conclusions respecting the currents 
in the Black Sea. The water discharged out of every river that falls into it, 
has a tendency to be drawn towards the Bosphorus; as they join the Sea, they 
set fairly out during calm weather; and merge into the great body of the 
waters, But, supposing the wind to blow fresh along shore, at right angles 
with the stream where it disembozues; the current is set in the same direction 
with the wind, which, perhaps, alters, the day after, to quite an opposite point, 
and the current follows it. This I have particularly observed, having been 
anchored for several months very near the junction of a river with the Black Sea: I 
believe that every river which falls into this Sea, (or any other, free of tides,) is 
more or less so operated on. And, as from the very irregular nature of the 
coasts of the Black Sea, twenty different winds may at the same time be blow- 
ing on them, I think that the only conclusion which can be formed of the gene- 
ral direction of these currents, is, that they all tend eventually to the Bosphorus ; 
and cannot be reduced to any rule, beyond the opinion that a navigator may 
form, of the probable direction of each separately, as he passes the vicinity of 
the rivers, from the wind that happens to blow there at the time. 

There is no flow of tide whatever in the Black Sea; the currents, and the 
direction of the wind, cause occasionally a small difference in the elevation of 
the water, at different places, which overpowers the influence of the heavenly 
bodies upon its waters, and cause their effects to be imperceptible. 

The Bosphorus has never been known to be frozen over : but it is not so with 
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the harbour of Odessa, which is generally frozen up every winter, as well as 
the bay, and often ten miles out to sea. Indeed, the whole of this part of the 
sea to the Dnieper, is usually frozen in the winter months, (breaking up occa- 
sionally; ) as is also the Danube ; causing, of course, some floating ice on break- 
ing up, but this immediately disappears ; and, with these exceptions, the Black 
Sea, generally, is every where free from ice. 

Gales sometimes occur in this Sea; but I question if ever they amount to 
** storms :” their duration is short, for they rarely last_ more than twelve hours, 
without considerable abatement of strength. It frequently happens with vessels 
navigating this Sea, that they cannot find the Bosphorus, if blown out of their 
usual route along shore, and get bewildered by the variable winds and cur- 
rents they meet with. But navigating with chronometers obviates all this ; and, 
notwithstanding the idea of thick weather being prevalent, I am confident that, 
taking all the year round, there is not one day in twenty, that an expert navi- 
gator would be at a loss to know his exact situation. 

The whole dread of this Sea resolves itself into the difficulty, and often dan- 
ger, experienced in making the entrance of the Bosphorus. The common 
method of doing this is to go to Inada; and then, if the weather is not consi- 
dered favourable, vessels bring up there, and wait until it is so. The coast 
from thence, for about forty-five miles to the Bosphorus, is a dead lee-shore, 
with northerly winds; and if a vessel misses the Bosphorus, it is generally fatal 
to her. A person of experience, however, can hardly fail to make the entrance 
in this manner: but, that it is attended with danger, is evident, for, with lee- 
wardly ships, should the wind increase to a gale, it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that losses should often occur. The fear of missing the Bosphorus induces masters 
of vessels to run along shore at only such a distance as insures their seeing it 
clearly ; and if they miss it under such circumstances, certain loss is almost the 
consequence. 

Now, if a man, confident of knowing the exact sjtuation of his ship, would 
keep out to sea, (I am now, of course, alluding to ships capable of keeping 
the sea,) until he gets the Bosphorus to bear S.W. to W.S.W.,, thirty or forty 
miles, and then run for it as on these bearings, it may be seen in clear weather 
twenty-five to thirty miles; no wind could endanger him fora moment. He 
should steer directly for the entrance, unless with a scant wind; in which case, 
he would naturally keep something to windward, judging, that, in addition to its 
being always more advisable to do so than otherwise, that there may be a current 
setting to leeward. I fully believe, that the idea of there being always a cur- 
rent running to the south and eastward, across the entrance of the Bosphorus, 
is erroneous ; it is, however, a commonly received opinion; but, I have not as- 
certained that the fact of its existence has ever been established. I have navigated 
the Black Sea, in an easterly direction, sailing out of, and making the Bospho- 
rus in this direction: and I have in vain looked for a current from the N.W.; 
the idea of which existing has, I apprehend, originated in the wish to account 
for errors in reckoning, on the part of those who have got on shore in overrun. 
ing the entrance. 

From what I have already said, of the currents of the Black Sea, I think we 
may fairly conclude upon the great improbability of such a stream. If it is 
always going past the entrance of the Bosphorus when the wind is from the 
N., it may be asked, what becomes of the water? the wind is from that quar- 
ter, in this situation, at least, ten months out of the twelve; and a stream, set- 
ting continually along this shore across the Bosphorus, could hardly be left 
matter of doubt, if it existed: I have in vain looked for it; and I am satisfied 
it does not exist. It appears to me, that the waters coming from the rivers 
enter the Bosphorus directly from the sea; a stream, being also set along shore 
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towards the entrance, from whichever side the wind happens to blow: the proba- 
bility being, that this stream is strongest from the N.W., on account of the pre- 
valence of N. winds influencing the waters of the Danube. Whichever 
way, therefore, a ship may approach the Bosphorus with a fair wind ; it is pro- 
bable she will get ahead of her reckoning: but, I think, it can rarely happen 
that, under any circumstances, the currents do not all merge into the Bosphorus, 
without setting across its entrance; and, therefore, I can see no reason why, 
with an east wind, a ship should not make the channel to windward, cal- 
culating upon a lee current, as well as doing the same, should the wind be on 
the other side; only making a greater allowance in the latter case, for the velo- 
city of currents. 

The erroneous notion, generally entertained of the nature of the weather in 
the Black Sea, even at Constantinople, admits of observation. This place, 
situated between two seas, is subject, perhaps, to worse weather, and more 
rigorous winters, than any other in the same latitude in Europe. There is, 
generally, but little bad weather there until about Christmas, though occasion- 
ally strong gales, when it becomes cold, with rain and snow, with short periods 
of fine weather, till May, or sometimes June. It is, in fact, but little better than a 
winter in the south of England. During all this, a resident at Constantinople (be- 
ing previously impressed with the general notion of the difficulties of the Black 
Sea) naturally concludes, that the weather is equally bad there; the wind 
blowing almost constantly from that direction; whereas, the fact is, that the 
clouds are impelled over that Sea, (except during occasional gales,) until they 
come in contact with the high land of the Bosphorus, when rain, snow, and 
thick weather ensues, while it is fine weather in the Black Sea. I have come 
in three times in winter, and experienced this: I have on all these occasions 
had fine weather, (strong N.E. wind,) with the sun out; and, until a close ap- 
proach, and almost indeed entrance into, the Bosphorus, a continuance of it ; 
and on fairly entering, have found a winter's day, with sleet, and rain, and 
thick weather. I have also observed this, on lying wind-bound up the Bos- 
phorus; and looking out into the Black Sea during bad weather, have ob- 
served it quite clear in the offing. The whole coast of the Black Sea, and the 
high lands about Constantinople, are frequently covered with snow, for months; 
indeed, the mountains, in many parts along the shores, are covered all the year 
round; and yet I doubt, if at sea, along all the coast from Constantinople to 
Georgia, there is ever either frost or snow. I have been laid, at two cables’ 
length from the shore on this coast, in November and December, without a 
particle of snow falling on board, when the hills to the water-edge have become 
covered in one night; during which we have had nothing but rain. 

Snow, no doubt, falls in the northern parts of this Sea, occasionally. The 
north shores are cold and bleak; the northerly winds passing many hundreds 
of miles over a low, barren, bleak Russian country; which is, in fact, the cause 
of the constancy of winds from that quarter: rushing to the more rarefied atmo- 
sphere of lat. 41; and, upon the cultivated fine country about Constantinople ; 
considerably heated during summer, and occasionally all the year round, during 
the short intervals of southerly winds; immediately after which, the strongest 
gales from the north are of course to be looked for. 

These remarks are only made, with a view of giving a more correct general 
notion of the navigation of the Black Sea, than at present exists; I will only 
add, that it is a very deep sea all over it, except on its northern coast. I have 
frequently attempted to get soundings very near the coast with the deep-sea 
line, without success. It may be considered a sea almost without a hidden 
danger in it: I believe that the banks and soundings on the northern parts, as 
laid down in Norie’s new Chart, are tolerably correct. 
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References to the View of the Bosphorus. 


a. Light and Fort of Asia.—By a chart corrected by Captain Middleton, 
this Light-house shews two lights, one above the other. 

b.c.d.e. Forts. (f. Fort Europe. _—_g.. Fort. 

A. Light-house of Fanaraki.—By the above chart this shews three lights in a 
triangular position; and to the westward of it five miles, is another light on an 
old white castle—a better light. 

$. Barrack. 


We have also extracted the following from Captain Middleton's 
Chart :— . 


Headlands, east of the entrance to Bosphorus, are White. 

A false entrance of the Bosphorus is about fifteen miles east of the real one.— 
With the entrance of the Bosphorus bearing by compass W.S.W.,, the false 
entrance is very deceptive. It may be known from the true one by observing, 
that the land to the westward of it is high, rugged, and irregular, whereas that 
land is to the eastward of the true entrance; the land to the westward of 
which, is not so high, and is more uniform, diminishing gradually to what 
appears a Cape, which is probably Kara Boroun. 


We will now give Capt. Middleton’s remarks on Trebisonde, and 
the passage from Constantinople, that he made in the schooner 
Syeed Khan. 


On leaving the Bosphorus, a ship may steer so as to make the distance as 
short as possible, as the wind never blows hard directly in-shore, but, if with 
any violence, is from the N.W. It is not, however, at all unusual to steer in 
the first instance to the N.E., and make the Crimea, which may, perhaps, 
answer sometimes in summer, but I see no reason for adopting this course in 
winter.* The whole coast is exceedingly bold and conspicuous, and can hardly 
admit of a mistake, if the weather is tolerably clear. Cape Joros may be passed 
as close as you please, keeping along shore; if at any distance, a stranger may 
easily miss Platana, it being an inconsiderable place, and I should have passed 
it without notice, had it not been for seeing vessels at anchor in the roads, 
Trebisonde will be seen immediately after passing Cape Joros, and an old 
ruined building standing upon a bold projecting point of the town, on the east 
side of which is the anchorage. If the wind be off the land, a vessel may pass 
very close round this point; but if otherwise, she must give it a berth in going 
in for the anchorage, as the sea breaks heavily upon it; and some rocks, just 
above water, close to it on the east side, cause a very awkward curling swell to 
roll into the bay, some distance to the eastward of the point. I lay about a 
quarter of a mile from this point in five fathoms water, with it bearing by com- 

ass W. N.W., and a low point to the eastward E. by S. a cable-length and a 
if from the shore. I would, however, recommend anchoring a little further 
to the eastward, say nearly half a mile from the point of Trebisonde, so as to be 
just clear of some very high land, which, having directly astern of me, caused 
the land-wind in fine nights to come off in stronger gusts than I think it would 
a little more to the E. It is excellent holding ground, and quite clear for 
hempen cables; it will be necessary to moor immediately with an open hawse 
to the N., the anchors laid well apart, and a good hawser and stream-anchor 
in-shore as a stern-fast : the wind is so variable here, and coming off the land 
every night, that if a ship was to swing, she would be continually lying broad- 
side to the swell, and would run the risk, from perpetual changes, of loosening 


* It is not desirable at any period to adopt this route.—H. D. M. Aug. 1832. 
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her anchors in the ground, besides the difficulty of keeping a clear hawse. 
A vessel may hang by her stern-fast without any fear ;* there is never any 
swell, except from the N.; and, although the land.wind comes off pretty fresh 
sometimes, it is when the water is quite smooth, and during the finest weather. 
The only bad weather is from the N.W., with gales which may come in with a 
violence to cause some alarm to a stranger, but it abates quickly on reaching the 
shore ; its continuance outside will send in a considerable swell, which, how- 
ever, does not come in with any violence, and will not cause any considerable 
strain upon the cables. When the wind is due north it is very moderate, and 
in bad weather accompanied generally with heavy rain; and when the moun- 
tains to the eastward can be seen quite clear of clouds, the finest possible wea- 
ther will follow, with the sea perfectly smooth, a gentle breeze all day, varying 
from N.E. to S.E., and the wind off the land at night, as I believe it invariably 
is every night during the year. 

These remarks are made from observing the weather at Trebisonde in the 
months of November and December, 1831, during which I experienced it 
worse than the people on shore stated it to have been for some years. 

N.B.—Since the above was written, I have been twice at Trebisonde, in 
‘March, and subsequently from May to August, and each time I have laid in 
different situations, to ascertain the best anchorage, and am inclined to prefer 
my first berth, as described in the foregoing directions ; and with a small vessel, 
instead of adopting a more easterly anchorage, I consider that a better situation 
would be even nearer the town, as well as somewhat nearer the shore astern : 
a vessel may lie in 34 fathoms, laying the N.W. anchor in 3, bringing the 
point to bear something to the N. of N.W. and a fort at the extremity of the 
town on the beach, right astern. This would be the best winter anchorage. 

The shipping of the country, and boats that frequent the place during sum- 
mer, all take up their berth astern of where I lay in the winter—that is, near 
the shore, off two old ruins (which have been a church) standing upon a pro- 
jecting cliff, towards the declivity of the mountain which surrounds the bottom 
of the bay, there being 3 fathoms water in this direction, very near the beach 


Latitude of the Consul’s Garden at Trebisonde 41° 1/25” N. Var.8° W 
Longitude being assumed......02.-seeeee 3942 O EY o ° 
N.B.—The above longitude I think is correct, having found the distance 

measured by my chronometers, backwards and forwards five times, between 
Constantinople and Trebisonde, to agree very well with it; although, not having 
upon any of these occasions had the opportunity of taking sights so soon as I 
could have wished, after the several periods of my arrival at each place, I can- 
not be so confident as I might otherwise have been ; but having upon all these 
occasions made the land very exactly, rates for the chronometers having been 
always obtained at the periods of departure, I am satisfied that the above longi- 
tude is pretty well to be relied upon. 


To the above useful observations, we annex the following 
REMARKS ON THE HARBOUR OF SEVASTOPOL. 


Mr. James Turton, who visited Sevastopol in November, 1829, as master of 
H.M.S. Blonde, alludes to this harbour as being one of the finest in the world. 
He observes, that a reef of rocks extend from both sides of the entrance, and 
that there is a sunken rock nearly in midchannel, on which a floating beacon, 
with a flag attached to it, has been placed. A similar beacon, with a flag, is 


® At the commencement of a gale from the N. W. this stern-fast should be slacked down, 
to allow the ship to come head to wind: it is soon over, and it should then be hove in again 
to keep the swell which cones from the N. right ahead. 
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also placed on the outer edge of the reef, on the starboard side, ona N.E.b. N. 
and S.W. b. 8. bearing with the other, with a channel between them of 9 and 
10 fathoms. 

A vessel going in must bring two light-houses on with each other, bearing 
E. b. N. and W.b.S., which will lead her into the outer harbour. The Blonde 
anchored in 9 fathoms on a ground of blue clay and mud, in an outside berth, 
with the following bearings :—The outer point on the starboard hand S. 85° W. 
The point leading to the inner harbour S. 45° E. The outer point on the 
larboard hand going in, (on which is a battery,) shut in with the second bat- 
tery; the latter bearing N. 30° W. and the telegraph flag-staff North. The 
inner harbour extends to the S.W. about four or five miles, but is only navi- 
gable for line-of-battle ships for the first three or four miles. The quarantine 
harbour is in the second cove, on the starboard hand going in, where vessels lie 
sheltered from all winds. Provisions were cheap and plentiful. 

In standmg for the harbour, the Blonde had 30 fathoms, with the light-house 
on Cape Kherson, S.W. b. W., and the harbour E.S.E., distant about three 
miles. During the time that the Blonde remained, which was from the 13th 
to the. 16th of November, it snowed constantly. 


25.—NAVIGATION OF THE St. LAWRENCE. 


Tue masters of vessels trading to Quebec will do well to observe, 
that, on the south coast of Newfoundland, between the meridians of 
55° and 56° west and the latitudes of 45° and 46° north, is a deep 
gulley, running ina N. N.E. and S. S.W. direction, and separating 
the bank of St. Peter’s from the Green Bank, both of which are 
entirely independent of the great bank of Newfoundland. The 
method adopted by the French vessels bound to St. Peter's, for 
making that island; is as follows: 

From the longitude of 52° W. in lat. 45° N. they steer a N.W. 
course, which carries them across the Green Bank in 48 fathoms 
water; and when on the meridian of 55° 10’ W. in about 45° 30’ N. 
they suddenly deepen their water from 45 to 90 fathoms. A fur- 
ther run on the same course of about 10 miles carries them across 
this gulley, when they shoal their water again to 35 and 30 
fathoms; and after a further run of 23 miles, they steer about 
N. N.E. directly for the island, and seldom or never miss it. 

Vessels that may have lost their reckonings, on finding this 
gulley, which may be known by the water shoaling on the east and 
west sides of it, an experiment that is frequently made for ascer- 
taining whether they be actually in it or not, may safely take it as 
a fresh departure. Masters of vessels not being aware of it, when 
they have found the water deeper from the Green Bank to the 
westward, have imagined themselves entering the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and by steering a course too far to the northward have been 
lost to the eastward of Cape Ray, on the rocks of Newfoundland. 
The length of the gulley is about 60 miles in the direction we have 
given, and the meridian of it is in the latitude of 45° 30’ N. and 
long. 55° 25’ W. 
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The foregoing important information has been kindly furnished 
by Captain Sir Richard Grant, R.N., to whom it was recently 
supplied by the French commandant at the island of St. Peter’s. 

We subjoin a list of latitudes and longitudes of various points on 
the St. Lawrence, determined by Captain Bayfield, employed there 
surveying, and have added to it some others about the entrance of 
the Gulf, determined by the officers employed lately under the 
orders of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., which our Quebec 
traders may depend on as being sufficiently accurate for all the 


purposes of navigation. 


, 


NORTH SHORE. Lat. N. 


° a 


Cape Whittle, S.W. Island off. .ccccee 50 11 
Kegashka River Entrance ...ccsccce 50 12 
Mingan Settlement ....cccccccesece 50 18 
Point des Monts Light-house .....eee 49 20 
St. Nicholas Harbour, West Point .... 49 18 
Manicouagan Point, S.E. Extreme.... 49 6 
Bersimis River, S.E. Point of Entrance 48 53 
Jeremy Island, Hudson’s Bay, Post .. 48 53 
Port Neuf. Church @coceceenesessece 48 37 
Brandy Pots., S.E. Point. cecccscccee 47 52 
River Saguenay, N.W. Store at Entrance 48 9 
Isle Aux Coudres .ccccccccccvccccces 47 25 
Quebec, Bastion of Citadel ..ccccecee 46 49 


SOUTH SHORE. 
Gaspe, Ship Rock cccccccccccccccs 48 45 
Magdalen River wcccccccccccccccce 49 45 
Matane River, West Point .cccecceve 48 52 
Little Metis reef cc. cccccccccccvcece 48 41 
Bic Island, S.E. reef eovcevesvoscce 48 25 
Green Island Light-house ...eccccee 48 3 


Crow Island ...ccccccccccscccccccce 47 35 
ANTICOSTI ISLAND. 
East Point CCST HOCH OC EEEEELOSOSS 49 8 


North Point .occscccscsccseccvcaccce 49 57 
West Point .cccrccccccscceccsecoes 49 52 
South-West Point: 60:6 6s0e6vee sc eeee 49 24 
South Point .ccccccccescccscssecese 49 4 


Long. W. Variat. W. 


°o 


60 
61 
64 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 
69 
69 
69 
70 
71 


64 
65 
67 
68 
68 
69 
69 


61 
64 
64 
63 
62 


a 


10 
19 

5 
26 
50 
16 
40 
50 

9 
44 
46 
11 
16 


12 
22 
34 

5 
51 
28 
56 


43 
12 
35 
38 
18 


° 


20 
19 


19 
17 
17 
17 


15 
13 


21 
19 
16 
17 


16 


25 


23 
23 


é 


0 
44 


00 
15 
15 
35 


30 
38 


16 
30 
30 
16 


15 


19 


0 
45 


The following have been determined by the officers employed 


under Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. : 


Lat. N. 


GULP OF ST. LAWRENCE. a 


Magdalen Island, N.W. Bird Island .. 47 50 

Do. N.E. Point eocvoe 47 38 
Isle St. Paul Cover orcecreseneseers 47 13 
Cape North, C. Breton Island .....- 47 2 


COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Cape Race eeeencsceosssecersesncoteos 46 40 
C. Chapeau Rouge eecedeerseneseeseee 46 5] 
St. Peter’s Island Light-house.--+«-+-+ - 46 47 
Cape Ray -+-scccccecccccccccscecs 47 37 


Long. 
° 


61 
61 
60 
60 


53 
55 
56 
39 


a 


13 
26 
11 
27 


8 
29 
14 
21 


fe) 


22 


23 


28 


W. Variat. W. 


‘ 


23 


0 


34 
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26.—New Liont-Vesset iN THE HUMBBR. 


“< Trinity- House, Kinyston-upon- Hull, 3rd Jan. 1833. 

** Notice is hereby given, that, in conformity with the intention expressed in 
the advertisement from this House, of the 8th day of November last, a Floating 
Light-Vessel has been moored off the south-east end of the Bull Sand, in the 
River Humber; and the bright light on board the same was exhibited, from a 
single lantern, on the evening of the ist instant, and will be continued every 
night from sun-set to sun-rise. 

“ This vessel is moored in four and a half fathoms at low water, spring ebbs 3 
about one mile and a half from the Spurn Point, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the shoalest, or south-east, end of the Bull Sand, with the following com. 
pass bearings, viz. :— 

Spurn High Light............ N.E. 4 E. 
Buoy of the Bull Sand...... .. N. by W. 2 W. 


“‘The above vessel shews a Blue Flag during the daytime, and in hazy and 
dark weather a gong is sounded. 


“ By Order, “Wa. Bunney, jun., Secretary.” 


27.—LIGHT-VESSEL ON THE TRINDELIN, BALTIC. 


‘© Elsinore, Feb. 26.—The Trindelin light-vessel sailed hence this morning, 
for the purpose of resuming her station at the Trindelin Rock.” 


28.—CHANNEL BETWEEN FavaL AWD Pico, WesTERN ISLANDS. 


‘“‘ Fayal, Nov. 16, 1832. 


‘‘ Sir—For the information of masters of vessels that may pass through the 
channel between this and Pico, or those requiring assistance from the shore, 
I beg to acquaint you, that I have erected a flag-staff behind the Castle of 
St. Cruz, and provided the telegraph flags of Captain Marryat, which will 
enable the former to communicate any information they wish to be reported, 
and the latter to obtain immediate assistance. 

“Tam, &e., 


“Wa. Lane, Agent to Lloyd’s. 
“To John Bennett, Esq., Lioyd’s.” 


29.—Provisionary Ligut oF THE Heaux pe Brenat, De- 
partment of the Northern Coasts. From the Annales Ma- 
ritimes. 

Navigators are hereby informed, that from the 1st of December, 1832, a 
small fixed light will be shewn every night on the top of a little watch-tower 
placed on the highest rocks of the Heaur de Brehat, distant 4} geographical 
miles N. 39° W. (true) from Isle Brehat, department of the Northern Coasts. 

This light will be seen in fine weather within a distance of 104 geographical 
miles. 

no. 14.—VOL, II. 2A 
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It is necessary to observe here, that the charts of the Neptune Francais, as 
well as many others published in England, are very incorrect in the relative 
positions of the Heaur de Brehat and the rocks called Roch-ar- Bel, the 
Horaine, the Roche-Gautier, the Barnouic, and the Roches-Dovres. The 
positions of these rocks were correctly determined in 1830-31, by MM. the 
naval engineers; and an account of them, accompanied by a chart, has been 
published by M, Beautemps-Beaupre in the dnnales Maritimes, in the com- 
mencement of the second part of the first volume for the year 1832. 

(Seeing the importance of the paper alluded to above, which was so ably 
and clearly drawn up by M. Beaupre, we translated it entirely, and inserted it 
in the fifth nnmber of this work.— Eb.) 
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The times of high-water, nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certain limits. Thus, the times in the Plymouth-Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land's End and Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth column, for 
all places between Portland Bill and Beachy Head ; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 
place, according to the sign + or —. 

The times of high-water at Plymouth Dock-Yard are to be need with the difference against the 
following places, to find the time of high-water there on the same day :— 
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The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 
places :— 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


On SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


‘** Est in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates! 
Coruleus Proteus, magnum qui piscibus #quor 
Et juncto bipedum curru metetur equorum.” 
Virgil. Georgic 17. 
** In the Carpathian bottom makes abode! 
The shepherd of the seas, a prophet and a god! 
High o’er the main in watery pomp he rides ; 
His azure car and finny coursers guides :— 
Proteus his name.” Dryden. 
Durine the middle ages, and even in times of the most remote 
antiquity, divers were employed to bring up articles of value from 
the bottom of the sea; to cut the cables of enemies’ ships; to 
stave in their bottoms; and also to carry despatches, money, and 
even amunition, into besieged places. 

The invention of diving-machines is thus of very ancient date. 
Aristotle mentions the bagpipe and diving-bell as two things very 
common in his day. Several writers of the thirteenth century have 
advanced, that Alexander the Great had sailed in a kind of sub- 
marine vessel; but whether this be fact or not, it is at least certain 
that diving-machines were in use as early as the thirteenth century. 
About the end of the sixteenth century, the inhabitants of the 
Ukraine made use of large canoes, in which they dived beneath 
the surface of the water, in order to escape from the pursuit of the 
galleys belonging to the Grand Seignor; and about the same period, 
several authors published descriptions of submarine vessels. The 
learned father Marsenne, however, was the first who wrote at any 
length on the subject, and who conceived the idea of employing them 
' in destroying the fleets of an enemy. This author observes, that, 
besides the advantages and uses yet unknown, that would result 
from the practice of this new art, submarine vessels would favour 
the recovery of sunken treasure, the pearl and coral fisheries, and 
an infinity of experiments and scientific researches. 

Marsenne’s work appeared in 1664; about twenty years pre- 
vious to which, Cornelius Van Drebbel, a native of Alkmaer, had 
constructed in London a submarine boat, which contained twelve 
rowers, besides passengers, James the First was of the latter 
number on one occasion, and descended beneath the surface of the 
Thames. Van Drebbel, it was said, had further discovered a liquid 
having the property of imparting to the air the principles requisite 
for respiration, and thus to enable a man to remain a considerable 
time under water. Jf this were really the case, Van Drebbel is 
still more remarkable as a chemist than as an engineer. 

In 1653, a Frenchman exhibited at Amsterdam another sub- 
marine vessel, seventy-two feet long. He would not divulge the 
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secret of manceuvring it, but attributed to it the power of destroy- 
ing the most numerous squadrons, and of performing the longest 
passages with extraordinary rapidity. 

. David Bushnell, a native of Connecticut, constructed, in 1726, 
a small boat, with which he tried, by means of a petard or torpedo, 
to blow up a British cruiser; but the experiment failed, owing to 
the mal-adresse of the man charged with the enterprise. The boat 
worked with the greatest facility under water. It was sunk by 
means of water admitted into a reservoir constructed for the pur- 
pose in the hold, and was easily raised again by pumping out the 
fluid. An oar, constructed something like the screw of Archime- 
des, and placed horizontally under the bottom, propelled it back- 
wards or forwards. Another similar one, placed vertically upon 
the upper part, regulated the depth of the immersions, independ- 
ently of the quantity of water admitted into the reservoir. 

Fulton tried a boat of the same kind at Havre and Brest, in 
1801. This boat was called the Nautilus. It contained four 
men, and had masts and sails, which were lowered upon deck 
when the boat went below the surface of the water. A copper 
globe, containing condensed air, served to renew the internal 
atmosphere. Fulton fixed a petard to the bottom of several old 
ships, and blew them up. In 1809, Messrs. Coessin tried at Havre, 
by order of Napoleon, a small vessel, also named the Nautilus. 
The crew was composed of nine men, and she was intended, 
during the night, to go out and fix combustibles on the enemy’s 
ships. The committee appointed by the National Institute ex- 
pressed themselves thus on the subject of this vessel :—<‘ There is 
no longer any doubt of the possibility of establishing submarine 
navigation, and at a trifling expense.” 

When death arrested the mortal career of Fulton, he was occu- 
pied with the construction of a new ship, which he called the 
Mute. This vessel was intended only to sink beneath the imme- 
diate surface of the water. A man whose head just appeared 
above the deck was to direct her course. She was to advance in 
silence during the night under the keels of the ships at anchor, 
and to have sunk them, by means of a submarine columbiade, or 
torpedo, a short gun that discharges a ball of 100 lbs. weight. 
The velocity of this boat would scarcely have exceeded five miles 
an hour, although 100 men worked the wheel by which she was to 
be propelled. 

An officer of our own navy, has more recently constructed 
a boat with which he descended more than thirty feet below 
the surface of the water. But by far the most extraordinary and 
largest vessel of the kind was that with which the celebrated smug- 
gler Johnson proposed to carry off Napoleon from St. Helena. 
This vessel was one hundred feet long, and the masts and aails 
were so constructed as to be lowered on deck. Johnson proposed 
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to make the island about nightfall, in order to avoid the govern- 
ment cruisers, and to approach the shore under water, and then 
despatch an embassy to Napoleon, to concert means of escape. 

Immense sums were promised to him, in the event of success ; 
independent of which, it was stipulated that he should receive 
£40,000 on the day his vessel was ready to proceed to sea. But, 
on the very day that they were coppering her, they received the 
news that the celebrated captive no longer existed. Captain 
Johnson had already given proofs of the most daring and deliberate 
courage. He had repeated, at the direction of the Admiralty, the 
experiments of Bushnell and of Fulton, which consisted in fixing 
to the keel of a vessel at anchor a kind of * petard,” the explosion 
of which was effected by means of clock-work and a loaded pistol. 
On one occasion, the anchor of the petard-vessel got foul of the 
ship’s cable used for the experiment, and, after having fixed the 
petard, Johnson strove in vain to get it clear. He then looked 
quietly at his watch, and said to the man who accompanied him, 
‘‘'We have but two minutes and a half to live, unless we can get 
clear of the cable.” This man, who had been married only a few 
days, began to lament his fate, and to call upon the name of his 
wife in terms of the bitterest anguish—‘‘ Poor Nancy, poor 
Nancy,” sobbed the poor fellow. ‘‘ Cease your lamentations,” 
said Johnson sternly to him, ‘‘ they will avail you nought. Take 
off your pene and stop up the hawse-hole.” And, seizing a 
hatchet, he cut the cable, and got clear off; when immediately 
the petard exploded, and blew up the vessel. 

At a subsequent period, Johnson navigated under the surface of 
the Thames, in a vessel in which several persons remained for eight 
or ten hours, without finding the necessity of introducing external 
air. This vessel was intended for the destruction of the French 
fleet, then blockading Cadiz. The Spanish committee, after hav- 
ing favourably rewarded the projects, made an offer to the Cortes 
to execute it at their own expense; but the dissolution of that 
body put a stop to the enterprise. 

Submarine vessels are the surest, but not the only means of 
destroying, with almost magical facility, the largest ship afloat. 
We have already said, that divers were formerly employed in cut- 
ting the cables, or for staving in the bottoms of ships. They were 
also employed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to burn 
fire-ships, and in hydraulic works. > 

Frederic Zambelli constructed for the inhabitants of Antwerp, in 
1585, his celebrated things called infernal machines. Abandoned 
to the current of the Scheldt, they destroyed a bridge formed by a 
number of vessels. : In 1607, Crescentio described a kind of 
JSouyade, intended to blow up ships attempting to force the entrance 
of a harbour. In 1720, Doctor Desaguliers blew up on the 
Thames some large vessels, by means of water-rockets. We shall 
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pass over several other experiments less worthy of remark; but 
there are others that must not be forgotten. 

In 1777, David Bushnell blew up, with a petard, in the Delaware, 
a small English cruiser. In 1804 we employed some catamarans 
against the flotilla at Boulogne: they contained from three to four 
hundred pounds of powder; but the damage they did to the enemy 
was inconsiderable. 

Fulton, whom Buonaparte had always treated with contempt, 
offered at this period his services to the British government. He 
blew up, in the roadstead of Walmer, an old Danish brig, fur- 
nished for the occasion. The submarine petards, to which he gave 
the name of torpedoes, contained 180 lbs. of powder. Four of them 
were also tried at Boulogne, but they did not succeed. In 1807 
Fulton repeated his experiments with success, at New York; and 
about the end of the year 1814, he fired under water several guns 
of different calibre, The invention of Father Marsennes, revived 
at a later period by an English bishop and a French officer, had 
never been carried into execution. A submarine colombiade per- 
forated, at the distance of 12 or 15 feet, a plank the thickness of 
aship’s bottom. The cessation of hostilities between the two 
countries prevented the Americans from making use of these 
projectiles. 

During this war, there were cast at the foundry of General 
Mason, in the district of Colombia, a kind of carronade, which car- 
ried a ball of 100 lbs. These guns received the name of Colom- 
biades, for the same reason that the carronades cast in the cele- 
brated foundry of Carron, in Scotland, received their name. 

The following method was adopted for firing these machines 
under water, by Fulton: In one or several parts of a vessel's 
hold, a platform against her side was erected, and upon this plat- 
form a grooved gun-carriage was placed, the only movement of 
which was perpendicular to the sides of the vessel. Upon this a 
columbiade was fitted, facing a port-hole shaped exactly to its size, 
and closed by a plug, to prevent the water from rushing in. Now, 
supposing the colombiade sufficiently removed from the port-hole 
to be loaded conveniently, the wad being well greased and ram- 
med home; the piece being primed, was run out through the port- 
hole, which, as observed, it exactly fitted, and, when within 10 or 
15 feet of the enemy’s vessel, was discharged. The plug was also 
fitted in such a manner, that, on the recoil of the gun, it immedi- 
ately filled its place, so that a very small quantity of water only 
could rush into the vessel. Fulton recommended strongly the 
American government to adopt this new artillery. 

We have in the course of this paper alluded to the Mute of 
Fulton—a vessel intended to be sunk even with the surface of the 
water, and which, of course, could only be intended to surprise an 
enemy by night. But Montgery, a French naval officer, has 
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recently discovered that it is possible to direct the course of a 
vessel sunk entirely beneath the surface of the water. We shall 
subjoin, in his own words, the description of the ‘‘ invisible ship,” 
as he styles this invention. 

‘““I term it invisible,” he says, ‘* because it would be possible to 
render it so, when required by circumstances; but at other times 
it would be worked exactly as other vessels, by means of ma- 
chinery or sails. Its velocity would surpass even that of steam- 
boats: the last model that I produced was 86 feet long, 23 wide, 
and 14 in depth. Generally speaking, iron is better adapted than 
wood for the construction of submarine vessels, because it is more 
impenetrable, and likewise, with an equal volume, gives a greater 
interior space. The upper part of the model is almost like her bottom, 
but rather flatter, in order to facilitate the manceuvres when below 
the surface of the water. It has two hatchways, and several patent 
lights, for the purpose of giving light between decks. It carries 
two small masts, with lateen sails; and forward,a bowsprit, foremast, 
and topmast, on which are set a jib, foresail, topsail, and four 
small sails, The bowsprit slides into the vessel, and the masts are 
upon hinges; so that when the vessel submerges, all her spars and 
rigging are stowed away unseen on the middle of her deck. The 
vessel has one deck : the hold is divided into compartments for the 
ammunition, and others destined to receive the water necessary to 
sink the vessel. The water is let in by means of cocks, and as 
certain compartments become filled, the vessel gradually sinks. 
When she is sufficiently hidden under the water, which is ascer- 
tained by means of an instrument for the purpose, the ingress of 
the water is stopped. Again, when it is wished to raise her, the 
water is pumped out.” 

A Mr. Martenot invented in 1703 a kind of oar, which bears 
his name, and which, if slightly improved, would be admirably 
adapted to submarine vessels. It consists of a prism suspended 
vertically on the sternpost of the vessel: the side of the prism 
next to the sternpost is cylindrical, the opposite side is terminated 
by two planes forming an obtuse angle. Each plane repels 
the fluid alternately, and by the reaction propels the vessel, 
which is besides furnished with two rudders on each side the 
stern. All vessels that navigate below the surface of the water 
have a tendency to rise and sink alternately, though their specific 
gravity may remain unaltered. A third rudder placed above the 
martenote, and turning round a horizontal axis, will correct this 
tendency; not that this rudder is indispensable, for by means of 
the quantity of water admitted into the two compartments at the 
extremities of the hold, the head or stern of the ship may be raised 
or lowered at pleasure. The martenote cannot, however, give 
the ship either a rotatory or a retrograde movement ; but three oars 
on each side the vessel are made to perform this easily. Her 
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complement of men, including officers, is 96. Four colombiades, 
a machine for throwing combustibles, 100 water-rockets, and as 
many torpedoes, compose the offensive means of the ‘‘ invisi- 
ble.” Two iron tubes, ball-proof, are placed vertically in the 
deck, extending about a couple of feet above it. These are 
covered with a water-proof covering, and are moved by a jack. 
Their upper part is terminated by a spherical cap, pierced with four 
holes of an inch square; these holes are closed by four bungs, 
which open with a spring so soon as they are not exposed to the 
pressure of the water. These four holes are the orifices of four 
conductors belonging to a ventilator; two conductors serve to 
renew the atmospheric air, and the two others to draw off the foul 
air. Six inches lower down there are four other holes, furnished 
with glasses, contrived so that a man placed at each tube may, 
through them, observe the horizon, although the vessel be under 
water. These tubes, one of which ts placed in the fore, and the 
‘other in the after part of the vessel, should only be elevated above 
the water during the time requisite to ascertain the enemy's 
position. 

Besides the property which these tubes have of directing the 
vessel’s course, they have that of renewing the atmospheric air. 
By means of them it is possible to remain below the surface of the 
water for an indefinite period; and should these two tubes at any 
time become unserviceable, the crew would avazl themselves of the 
air condensed in reservoirs formed for that purpose in the hold 
of the vessel, capable of suffictng for the respiration of the crew 
during fifteen or sixteen hours ; and at the approach of night the 
vessel ascends to the surface. A ship of this description is then 
really invisible as long as her safety requires it; and certainly no 
vessel at present on the ocean possesses the means of coming up 
with, and attacking her, with any prospect of success.” 

Such is the description of the invisible submarine ship invented 
by Monsieur de Montgery, ‘‘ Capitaine de Vaisseau in the French 
navy.” Many of our readers (and, we admit, with justice) might 

uestion the possibility of practically illustrating the labours of 
Montgery: Without offering any opinion of our own on a question 
that time alone can solve, we will only remark, that many of the 
discoveries and inventions that in our ae elicit the admiration of 
mankind, are of very ancient origin. ut it has required the 
lapse of ages to enable them to overcome the prejudice of custom. 
Such has been the fate of every invention, from the simple plough 
to the complicated steam-engine. In every age, arts and sciences 
bore their conventional limits: to extend these limits, requires the 
most prodigious efforts of genius, and a combination of favourable 
circumstances. These rarely occur. The first essays are generally 
unsuccessful. But, proceeding from trial to trial, and after 
having absorbed the leisure and the fortunes of many enter- 
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prising men, these inventions, erroneously called new, are finally 
matured with complete success. 

In the Marquis of Worcester’s Century of Inventions we find a 
very curious description of a submarine vessel. And, notwith- 
standing that this work has lately been pronounced a ridiculous 
compound of lies, chimeras, and impossibilities, men of scientific 
knowledge now look upon it with far different sentiments; for it 
is unquestionably a work from which much useful information may 
be derived. Such, as we said before, is the prejudice of custom, 
that the dawn of every new invention is marked by the clamours 
of ignorance and prejudice. When Franklin was asked what 
benefit would accrue tu the world from the invention of aerostatics, 
he is said to have replied—‘‘ Of what use is the new-born child? 
he may die in the cradle; but, on the other hand, he may live to 
be the honour and glory of his country.” The moral of the phi- 
losopher’s answer may teach us the folly of unreasonably opposing 
any project before it has had time and opportunity of fully deve- 
loping itself. 7 


I].— Description or a SExTant, the power of which is increased 
by means of an additional Horizon Grass. 


Let CAB in the figure represent a common quadrant having the 
angle ACB equal to 45 degrees: let C be the index-glass ; CA the 
zero-line, or the plane of the glass produced; D the horizon-glass ; 
and E the sight-vane. 
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Suppose C and D to be parallel, and that a ray coming from an 
object, H, is reflected from C, along: the line CD, and from D 
along the line DE to the eye. 

A ray of light from h may be supposed to come from H, if the 
two, Hh, are more than half a mile from the instrument, and 
the object H will be seen directly, and by reflection, in the 
line DE. 

The angle DCE being equal to the angle | DC, orm DE, or 
DEC; DC is equal to DE. On the centre D describe the circle 
CEF. Place a glass at F, similar to that at D, but making an 
angle with CB, which will reflect a ray passing along CF, in the 
line FE, at E. CFE is an angle at the circumference of a circle, 
and therefore half CDE, at the centre equal to DEF, or forty-five 
degrees. 

Now, by the construction, a ray from H will be reflected from 
F along the line FE, and will appear in contact with an object at 
K, which we will suppose to be the horizon of the sea. 

Thus, by looking through the glass F, and bringing an object 
into contact with the horizon, which is really forty-five degrees 
above it, the index of the quadrant will be at zero; and by looking 
through F, and bringing an object into contact with K, or the 
horizon, which is really one hundred and thirty-five degrees from 
it, the index of the quadrant will be at ninety degrees. 

Figure 4 in the plate, represents the form of the instrument. 

A—the horizon glass to which the telescope is directed when the 
angle to be measured does not exceed 120 degrees. 

B—the additional glass to be used when the angle is included 
between 40 and 160 degrees. 

C—the frame into which the telescope screws, is made to turn 
into the proper direction for observing with either glass, having 
first removed a small spring which holds it in a fixed position, by 
means of a milled nut at D. 

The divided arch has two rows of figures engraved, the lower 
numbers, from 0 to 120, by which the divisions are to be read off, 
when an observation is made with the glass A; the upper from 40 
to 160, to be used with the glass B. 

The adjustment of the glass A being the same as in other sex- 
tants, needs not to be described. 

To adjust the glass B perpendicular to the plane of the instru- 
ment, the horizon frame has a small circular motion by which it 
may be brought into the proper position for making the contact of 
the direct and reflected images, by means of the object glass. To 
adjust it for the ag angular position, turn the horizon frame 
into its proper place, and make it fast by the screw for that 
purpose. 

Then having measured, by means of the glass A, the angular 
distance of two well-defined objects, as two stars whose distance is 
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not less than 40 degrees, suppose the angle found to be equal to 
45° 20' 30”, as shewn by the lower circle of figures. 

Then set the vernier to 45° 20' 30” by the upper figures, and 
pointing the telescope to the glass B, the coincidence of the 
ane is obtained, by means of the adjusting screw behind the 
glass. 


IIIL.—Nevutrats aNp SHARKs. 
A Tale of the West Indies. 


following is the substance of a letter from Lieut. M. Fitton, R.N., 
to Ilted Nicholl, Esq., His Majesty’s proctor at Jamaica, and the circumstance 
which it relates is one of those extraordinary coincidences that are almost past 
belief. We have taken it from a copy of the original, to which we have 
adhered as closely as possible, and are assured by Lieut. Fitton that the 
shark’s jaw is now the possession of that gentleman in London. ] 


Tae commander-in-chief on the Jamaica station, in 1799, ordered 
Lieut. Whylie, in the Sparrow cutter, to cruise in the Mona Pas- 
sage with the tender of His Majesty’s ship, Abergavenny, under 
‘my command. | 

We dined together off the east end of Jamaica, and, on compar- 
ing notes, we found that |he had ten guns in the Sparrow, and I 
had six three-pounders in the tender; with which it was agreed, 
(after we had dined,) that we certainly could capture any sloop of 
war belonging to the enemy, and (before we parted) that we could 
even beat off, and tolerably well hamper, a frigate. 

We parted the next night in chase, but joined company again 
some days after, off Jaquemel, on the south side of St. Domingo. At 
daylight, the Sparrow was about six miles in-shore; and | asked 
Lieut. Whylie, by signal, to come on board to breakfast. 

Whilst his boat was on her way, I seated myself on the tafrail 
watching her progress. The morning was cool and serene, the sea 
calm and transparent. The far-distant rock of Altavela was seen 
on the disk of the rising sun, as he appeared above the horizon; 
an extended line of diversified coast, with Isle la Vache to leeward ; 
the stupendous mountains of Grand Ance, clothed in forests of 
eternal green, studded with white coffee plantations, their base 
concealed by a floating vapour, mingled their lofty summits with the 
ethereal blue of heaven! There was something so inspiring in 
the whole scene, added to the cool freshness of the morning, and 
the stillness of all around, that it was worth going five thousand 
miles to witness, at the risk of dying of the yellow fever, the lot of 
many a good fellow that I have knowa, 

As I was thus seated on the stern, 1 observed at some dis- 
tance from the vessel a dead bullock floating on the surface of the 
water, and some sharks busily tearing it to pieces. This did not 
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excite my surprise, as [ was then in the track of cattle-loaded ves- 
sels from Puerto Cavello and Laguayra; but I ordered it to be towed 
alongside, which was soon done, the sharks following it. Among 
the sharks there was one much larger than the others, which I 
resolved to catch, and make a walking-stick of his back-bone, by 
inserting a wire through it, as I had seen frequently done. 

I baited the hook with a four-pound piece of beef; but John- 
shark rubbed himself against it several times, and did not seem 
quite to fancy it, although the others would have taken it, if 1 had 
not drawn it from them. Seeing that this huge fellow was rather 
dainty, I changed the bait for a piece of pork, which, after slight- 
ing for some time, he at last bolted. With a strong effort, 
I fixed the hook in his jaws; as a matter of course, in his turn he 
sprung forward, but, after playing him a little with about sixty 
fathoms of line, I had him hoisted on board. 

The process of dissecting him was soon commenced ; and being 
curious to know what he had got in his stomach, it was quickly 
opened, when, to our astonishment, out came a large bundle of 
papers tred up with a string. 

The sailor who had been the principal character on the occasion, 
like most others, loved a joke; and, as he presented the bundle to 
me, said, with a smile, A packet, sir, by ! I hope it’s from 
England: please your honour, (touching his hat,) will you look if 
there’s ere a letter for me; I should like to hear from my old 
blowing !! 

The papers, excepting the envelope, were in a perfect state; 
they related to a vessel’s cargo; and a letter, dated at the island of 
Curagoa, had this commencement, ‘‘ My good friend, Mr. Chris- 
topher Schultz, of Baltimore, supercargo of the American brig 
Nancy, will hand you this.” Mercantile affairs then followed. 

My first idea was, that the shark had come from the island of 
Curagoa; the next was, that the papers had been thrown over- 
board from some vessel chased by one of His Majesty’s cruisers. 

I therefore hailed the man at the masthead, and told him to kee 
a good look out; as, no doubt, there was a vessel not far off 
‘“‘There’s nothing in sight, sir,” he answered, ‘but the Sparrow 
cutter in-shore, and her boat pulling on board.” Well; keepa 
bright look out, my boy, I said; and remember the bottle of rum, 
and the dollar, and a day’s leave on shore; for I always liked to 
reward my men for every strange sail that turned out to be an 
enemy: and in case of gross neglect, which seldom happened, I 
gave them something else. And yet my men were much attached 
to me, from the thorough conviction that I would serve out my 
own brother in the same way; never making (as they said) fish of 
one and flesh of another, and never seeing a fault until I- had 
broken my shins over it. 

Lieut. Whylie shortly after this arrived on board. He was one 
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of the old school, a perfect seaman, who had (like myself) waddled 
to the water as soon as he was out of his shell; and yet he had no 
afinity, more than oil, for that element—water being what he 
never took in. He was brave, of course, and had a strong regard 
for the enemy, and loved to lie close—‘* Yard arm and yard arm,” 
was his maxim. He had completed his education from books 
scattered on the rudder-head, to him equally authentic and erudite, 
such as Homer’s Iliad, Hudibras, Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. In 
religion, he thought a short prayer well said, better than a life 
monastic ; and, like most Christians of that day, abhorred popery 
and the pope, although he would have jumped overboard any day 
to save him from drowning. In speech, Lieut. Whylie was short 
and emphatic ; but if a word of learned length came athwart him, 
either end seemed indifferent, and he had a knack of adding a sylla- 
ble to those already sufficiently long. The West Indies suited him 
exactly, it being ‘‘ a brae country, where ye are aye drinking, and 
aye dry.” Alas, poor Whylie, he has taken his final launch; 
many’s the cruise we have had together; he was a merry good 
hearted fellow, ‘‘ take him all in all.” 

When Lieut. Whylie arrived on board, the following dialogue 
ensued between us. 

Whylie.—What a devil of a long pull you have given me this 
morning, and not a breath of air out of the heavens; come, is 
breakfast ready ? 

Fitton.—Well, Whylie, my boy, what luck have you had since 
we parted co. ? 

Whylie.—Luck! Why, I have taken a Dutch schooner, and a 
French schooner, and have detained an American brig. (Looking 
round, and seeing the shark:) But why do you dirty your decks 
a those cursed animals? You'll be a boy all your life-time— 

itton. 

Fitton.—Tell me, Whylie, was your American brig named 
Nancy ? : 

Whylie.—Yes, she was; you have met her, I suppose. 

Fitton.—No, I have not; I never saw her. 

Whylie.—Then, how did you know the brig I had detained was 
named Nancy ? 

Fitton.—Was there a supercargo on board, called Christopher 
Schultz, of Baltimore ? 

Whylie.—Yes, there was, his name was Schultz or Skoolts, or 
some d Dutch name or other; why, you must have spoken 
her? 

Fitton.—No, I have not; I never saw her. 

Whylie.—Then, how the devil came you to know I had de- 
tained an American brig called Nancy, Christopher Schultz's super- 
cargo ? 

Fitton.—The shark you see lying there, my boy, has brought 
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me full information about the Nancy, and those papers you see 
spread out to dry are her papers. 

Whylie.—That won't do, Fitton, for I sealed all her papers up, 
and gave them in charge of the prize master, when I sent the vessel 
away. 

Fitton.—The papers delivered to you by the master, when you 
overhauled him, you have of course sent away with the vessel, but 
her true papers, which prove the owners to be enemies, and not 
Americans, are those which you see drying on deck, brought to 
me.by that shark you abuse me for catching. 

Lieut. Whylie stared at me—at the shark—at the papers—then 
quickly descended the cabin ladder, calling out “ Breakfast ho— 
lise las of your tricks upon travellers, none of your stuff, 

itton.” 

I soon after parted company, and I am not sure that Lieut. 
Whylie fully comprehended the circumstance until he returned into 

rt, and found the vessel and cargo condemned to him as prize, 

y the recovery of the true papers; leaving to Jonathan no resource 
in future, but to swallow the papers himself. 

_ Having preserved the shark’s jaws, I sent it to the Admiralty 
Court of Jamaica, and wrote upon it, ‘‘ Lieut. Fitton’s compliments, 
and begs to recommend this jaw as a collar for the neutrals to swear 
through.” 

In addition ‘to the foregoing, Lieut. Fitton remarks, that the 
same papers led to the condemnation of another vessel, that was 
taken into Port Royal by one of our cruisers. We believe that her 
name was Christophe. It happened that Lieut. Fitton dined at a 
Table d’Hote at Kingston, afterwards in company with the master 
and supercargo of the Nancy, who were making loud complaints 
of the brass-bottomed sarpents, the tyrants of the sea, that would 
not allow vessels under a neutral flag to follow their legal occupa- 
tions. The contents of the shark’s stomach, however, had proved 
them to be otherwise; and it was not until Lieut. Fitton had left 
the table, that they learnt the fact of their vessel's true papers hav- 
ing been thus found. It was communicated to them by the ca 
tain of a Danish vessel, named the Ameland; and on hearing tt, 
they immediately took horses, and crossed the Blue mountains to 
Port Antonio, from whence they departed, leaving the Nancy and 
her cargo to their fate. 


IV.—STEAM NavVIGATION. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Tirat the science of naval warfare, by the introduction of steam- 
vessels, will undergo a complete change, no one in the least degree 
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conversant with the advantages arising from the extraordinary 
power of the steam-enyine can reasonably doubt. 

One of the first objects of the present administration has been 
the adoption of these vessels in the Royal Navy, and the efficiency 
of the measure is proved beyond the chances of probability. Al- 
though they have been employed in private speculations on our 
coasts for some years, a grant from parliament for the improvement 
of steam-navigation has only been obtained during the present 
administration. Steam-navigation is, however, yet in its infancy, 
and various experiments have been undertaken, and are contiiuall 
going forward, with a view to the improvement of the vessel as well 
as of the engine, paddle-wheels, &c. The great obstacle to the 
former, as well as to the improvement of our mercantile marine in 
general, is the existing condition of the tonnage laws. The English 
method of determining a vessel’s tonnage is well known to be 
fraught with error, and the law is evaded by every artificial means. 
In order to do this, some builders have given double, or artificial 
sides, to their vessel; but these, independent of the cost of mate- 
rial and labour, are highly prejudicial to their stability; besides 
greatly circumscribing the internal dimensions of the vessel. And, 
if the liability to dry-rot in steam-vessels be considered, which is 
produced from the various degrees of temperature occasioned by 
the heat of the boilers, bilge water impregnated with oil and tal- 
low, at all times highly offensive, the system must be pronounced 
bad. Indeed, all vessels built on this plan, that come within our 
knowledge, from being affected with this disease, have cost the 
owners more than would have built a new vessel. About ten years 
ago, a steam-vessel of my own was built on this plan, with the view 
of circumscribing her dimensions within the least possible form, 
purely with the object of evading the tonnage laws. The result 
was, that, in four years afterwards, the dry-rot had gained to such 
an alarming extent in her, as to render it absolutely necessary to 
give her repairs to the extent of £4,000. 

With regard to Government steamers, the services of which are 
so widely different from those employed conveying passengers and 
goods, an alteration on the present system of employing the pro- 
pelling power appears advisable. All Government steamers intended 
as vessels of war, with a propelling power exceeding 140 horse- 
power, should have three instead of two engines. That my reasons 
for recommending this measure may be clearly understood, it may 
be observed, that the material of an engine above 80 horse-power, 
such as piston-rods, side-rods, cylinder, lever, side-beams, gudge- 
ons, &c., which are all liable to casualties, then become so pon- 
derous and unwieldy, that, in the event of accidents, even suppos- 
ing duplicates to be on board, much time will necessarily be lost 
before the least damage can be repaired. And we might even go 
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further, in supposing, no uncommon thing in sea-going vessels, 
that one engine be altogether disabled. When such an accident 
happens in-a vessel having only two engines, she is rendered 
almost useless: but were the same thing to take place in a steamer 
having three engines, the loss of the third would scarcely be felt. 
During war, all our coasting convoys will unquestionably be con- 
ducted by steam, and these vessels will be employed blockading 
the enemy’s ports, and attending on fleets. Now, when employed 
on such services, it is very evident that the whole power of the steam 
will seldom be required; consequently two engines will do more 
work than probably will be wanted. A steam-vessel running 
before a gale, and a high sea, requires no ordinary care and atten- 
tion in the management of the engines; and under such circum- 
stances, probably one-third of the steam generated is quite suffici- 
ent to drive them, for, were more at the time admitted into the 
cylinders, the risk of dashing the engines into a thousand pieces 
would be incurred. The economy of fuel also, as being an object 
in steamers of the first consideration, ought always to be borne in 
mind, and at all times strongly impressed on the attention of 
officers in command, for without this article the vessel becomes 
worse than useless. . 

A steam-vessel having three engines on board, and eight fire- 
places, or furnaces, in her boilers, could, under the above-men- 
tioned circumstances, easily extinguish two fires, and uncouple one 
engine; by doing which the saving of fuel would be immente. A 
steamer having only two engines can never do this. It may be 
objected, that the space occupied by three engines would be so 
great as to render the adoption of this suggestion unavailable ; but 
we are quite prepared to maintain, that three engines of 70 horse- 
power each will stand in a much less space than two engines of 
100 horse-power each can do, 

_ The power of driving one wheel forward and the other back- 
ward at the same time, is the first among the desiderata in the 
management of steam-vessels. 


V.—Suips’ Salzs. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sr1n—I intimated to you, ina letter I had the honour of lately 
addressing to you, several inventions J have had recourse to in the 
course of my nautical experience. I now beg leave to enclose a 
drawing of a very easy and ready method of converting a Foresail 
into a Topsail without cutting or injuring it. 
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During the very bad weather that happened in November, 1828, 
I left Quebec in command of the brig Tom, bound to Glasgow, in 
company with fourteen sail, six only of which, beside myself, 
arrived safe; the Granicus, George Canning, and others, being 
unfortunately lost on the island of Anticosti. I had experienced 
several heavy gales when about ten miles to windward of Cape Ray, 
carrying close-reefed topsails, and reefed foresail, to enable me to 
weather round the Cape. Most unfortunately, in a squall, I lost 
my fore-topsail; and having none other to replace it, I was cer- 
tain of being driven on shore, which, without doubt, would have 
occurred, but for the contrivance of making my spare foresail into 
a topsail; there was no time for cutting or altering it, but I 
thought I could manage by reefing it in the leech. I had the sail 
hauled out into the cabin, and lined off from nothing at the clew, each 
side up, to as many cloths as were required to be taken in at the 
head, to reduce it to the size of my topsail ; I then marked out small 
eyelet-holes, about eighteen inches apart, large enough to take two 
turns of marline. I set as many hands as could work in making 
them, and in about an hour and a half, I had the satisfaction of 
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seeing a good topsail over my head. Had it not been for this 
experiment, we must certainly have driven on shore, as we wea- 
thered the Cape only by about two miles. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 
Henry GeorGe PEARCE. 


The above may be new to some of our naval readers. The other 
ingenious inventions of Mr. Pearce shall appear shortly. 


VI.—A Description of the Manner in which His Magsesty’s 
Snip IsaBeLta was fitted for a Voyage of Discovery to the 
ARCTIC SEAs. 


Any thing that will contribute to illustrate the record of an event 
belonging to history must be considered as acceptable to the 
historian, more particularly when that event has passed by without 
the probability of a similar one taking place in our day. In this 
light we regard the late Arctic voyages, forming, as they do, one of 
the most important features in the geography of our northern 
hemisphere, and one no less remarkable in the annals of British 
skill and enterprise. We are therefore induced to lay before our 
readers a plan and section of the Isabella, the ship commanded by 
Captain Ross, on his first expedition, when, unhappily for himself, 
although too easily satisfied of the contrary, he pointed out the 
very course which led to the discoveries of his more fortunate 
successor, Sir Edward Parry. In the narrative of Captain Ross’s 
voyage, some account is given of the method adopted in fitting out 
the ships for this service, but as it is accompanied by no plan, 
shewing the various additional timbers that were introduced in the 
fabric of the ships, it is necessarily imperfect. We shall, however, 
avail ourselves of it, in order to render our own a complete record 
of the various preparations which the Arctic ships underwent for 
their several voyages in the 19th century. 


\ 


Externally. 


One strake of plank was taken out from the bottom, all fore and 
aft, at the heads and heels of the timbers composing her frame, 
to ascertain the condition of the ship; in lieu of which, a strake of 
oak, seven inches thick, was introduced, with a rabbet on each 
edge, to make good the substance, and receive the doubling of the 
bottom, which was of oak three inches thick; the original bottom 
was then well examined, caulked, and payed with the common 
mixture of pitch and tar; after which, a coat of felt (a composition 
of animal hair and tar, in its properties both elastic and adhesive) 
was laid all over the whole surface, on which the doubling oak 
plank was brought, and secured through the original plank timbers, 
and inside lining of the ship, with bolts well clenched: this 
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doubling extended up the counter abaft, as well as to the after part 
of the stern-post, in which a fresh rabbet was formed, abaft the 
original one, within about four inches of the back, to receive the 
ends, or butts, of the said doubling. The bows were still more 
strongly and substantially fortified, prior to the doubling being 
brought on; pieces of timber were worked vertically next the stem, 
in the angle formed by that and the bow, to sharpen the form of 
the vessel; underneath these pieces, a coat of felt was first laid, the 
pieces well caulked, and another coat of felt then laid thereon, to 
receive the doubling, which was worked from twelve to thirteen 
inches thick, at the fore ends, to fashion out and make a fair line 
with the front or fore part of the stem; the after ends were 
diminished to the thickness of the doubling of the bottom. On the 
fore ends of these thick strakes, after they had been caulked, iron 
plates of about three-quarters of an inch thick were secured round 
their ends over the stem, to protect them from being injured by the 
ice: these plates were continued in close connection all the way 
down the bow as low as the fore foot, or gripe, and the whole 
doubling well caulked and payed, similar to the mode practised 
with the original bottom. “ 

The keel of the vessel was secured in the following manner :* 
The original garboard strakes were taken off the bottom, and a 
thick strake of elm placed on each side of the keel in lieu, with 
a coat of felt underneath, and bolted athwartships through the 
keel, and likewise up and down through the floor timbers, and the 
bolts well clenched within-board: in the outer edges of the said 
strakes, rabbets were formed, to receive the doubling of the bottom, 
from which place the doubling extended up to within about three feet 
of the gunwale, terminating there in a thick strake of oak, rabbeted 
in like manner, and let home to the timbers of the topside, bolted 
through, and well clenched ; the whole of the chains were secured, 
and guarded by thick pieces of timber, payed and bolted under the 
channel, covering the links, and thus protecting them from injury, 
or being carried away by the ice. 


Internally. 


Large shelf-pieces were introduced all fore and aft under the 
beam-ends at the side, and dowelled or coaked up to the under- 
side of the beams, and bolted in and out through the ship’s side, as 
well as in an up and down direction through the said beams, and 
well clenched ; pieces of a similar kind were introduced at various 
other parts of the ship, on the ceiling, and dowelled thereto oppo- 
site the other thick strakes on the outside of the bottom, as before 
mentioned, which made good the thickness of the doubling on the 
bottom ; and these strakes were well bolted through the ship’s side 


® The boxing was cut away, and a piece fitted and bolted in licu, forming a connection with 
the lower part of the stem and forepart of the keel. 
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to each other, and clenched within-board, thereby connecting the 
fabric, and supporting the ship against the strain likely to occur by 
her being struck at the extremities by the ice: these pieces were 
continued from the bow to the stern, and united by breast-hooks 
and crutches, to strengthen those parts of the ship also: a tier of 
large beams was introduced about five feet below the lower deck, 
to support the ship’s sides against pressure, provided the ship 
should be squeezed, in the event of her being caught between two 
fields or floes of ice. The ceiling was taken off the bow as far aft 
as the fore-step below, and several feet further aft at the lower- 
deck beam, in a diagonal direction; the openings between the tim- 
bers, and in the wake thereof, were then filled in solid, caulked and 
payed, on which surface were laid sixteen large breast-hooks, (in 
lieu of the plank taken off,) their sides well payed close to each 
other, from the deck down to the fore-step, all across the bows, 
well bolted through the outside stuff, and clenched within-board : 
the ends of those hooks were likewise confined by the fore-part of 
the lower-deck shelf-piece, which finished with a large hook over 
the others, and the same confining the fore-ends of all the fore and 
aft thick strakes that were dowelled to the ceiling, as before men- 
tioned ; against this large breast-hook, shores were placed, and 
bolted under the beams, with carlings between the said beams, 
their under sides dowelled to the upper sides of the shores, and 
bolted through, and clenched securely to each other. The shores 
were placed in a direction as square as possible from the curve of 
the bow, as may be perceived by the sketch or plan of the lower 
deck: shores were placed under the fore platform beams in like 
manner, and the whole most substantially secured. Hooks and 
ekings were placed in the bows above the lower-deck hook. 
Various other works were performed, more than can be fully 
explained: the fitting the bed-places of the officers and crew in 
such a manner that they might be taken on shore with ease, and 
formed into a dwelling, in case of shipwreck; the galley, and 
other fire-places, airing-stoves, with tubes for conveying hot air to 
different parts of the ship, with every convenience requisite for the 
voyage, mode of stowing the boats, davits, skids, and a roof, or 
covering of tilt, over the ship’s deck, in case of her being frozen 
fast in the ice, and obliged to remain a winter in that situation. 

The ship was furnished with forty chaldrons of coals, stowed in 
the hold as ballast. The ship was armed with six eighteen-pounder 
carronades, with powder and shot for three years, and gunner’s 
stores of every description for the same period. 


References to the Plan. 
A—lIron straps or plates across the bows, to prevent the ice from 
injuring the ship. 
B—Thick doubling. 
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C—Timbers to fashion out the bows, to present a better figure for 
resisting the ice. 

D—Original planking and doubling. 

E—Timbers composing the original frame of the bows. 

F—Riders fayed against the aft Ak of the breast-hooks, as an 
additional security to bind and connect them together. 

G—Solid breast-hooks, their sides fayed close to each other, inside 
the bow, to strengthen the fore-part of the vessel. 

H—Shores and carlings under the beams of each deck, dowelled 
and bolted, the fore ends butting against the riders, by way of 
trussing, and thus affording additional strength. 

I—Thick strakes of seven inches, worked in the bottom, at the 
heads and heels of the timbers, with a rabbet on each edge, to 
receive the doubling; to break the joints of the plank of the 
bottom, bolted through the timbers, and longitudinal pieces 
inside, for the better connecting the whole fabric of the ship 
together. 

K—Shelf-pieces for stiffening the sides and supporting the 
beam-ends. 

L—Longitudinal pieces running all fore and aft, terminating against 
the breast-hooks forward. 

M—Plank of the bottom covered with adhesive, or water-proof 
felt, before the doubling is brought on. 

N—Doubling of oak, three inches thick, brought on over the felt, 
and the original bottom of the ship. 

O—Thick garboard strakes bolted across the inner keel, and up 
and down through the floor timbers. 

P—Inner keel composing the fabric of the ship. 

Q—Outer or false keel, which may be carried away by the ship 
striking the rocks with violence without endangering her 
safety. 

R—Keelson. 

S— Upper Keelson to add strength to the lower part of the vessel. 

T—Lining of oak, to prevent the chains from being carried away by 
the ice, solid pieces having been previously fitted, under the 
channels, against the side of the ship. 

U—Capstans for heaving the ship ahead. 

W—Rudder hung with a long bolt in braces, allowing it to lift two 
feet, or to be taken off when in contact with the ice. 


Captain Ross, on his return, certified, that neither the masters, 
the mates, nor those men who had been all their lives in the 
Greenland service, lad ever experienced such imminent peril; 
and they declared that a common whaler must have been crushed 
to atoms. Their safety, he said, must be attributed to the perfect and 
admirable manner in which the vessels bad been strengthened 
when fitting for service. 
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VII.—Own tne Bijyooca INDIANS, 
By an Officer of His Majesty’s Ship Etna. 
(Concluded from page 87.) 


TueE village from which we had been obliged to make our retreat 
consisted of about a hundred houses built in the circular fashion 
common to this part of the coast. The houses, which appeared to 
be constructed of stone and mud, were generally small, and were 
built in the form of two concentric circles, by which means one 
house would be within the other. The whole were remarkably 
well thatched with palm leaves. The doors are low and narrow, 
the thatch of the roof projecting considerably over them. By the 
adoption of this method they are rendered dark and dismal 
abodes, and, from the want of ventillation, the heat in them is 
insufferable. In the inner circle are deposited provisions, and the 
space between it and the outer one, about four or five feet wide, 
answers for sleeping in. 

The canoes that we saw were large and clumsy, and would con- 
tain about thirty men. The natives appear to have no idea of the 
application of a sail to them, although the use of it is well known 
on other parts of the coast. It would here save them much labour, 
as with the prevalent winds they might pass to the opposite islands, 
and back, with facility. Nor have they any idea of turning the 
immense quantities of cotton to account, that grow on the islands. 
They have no manufacture of cloth, although the little that they 
obtain by the chance visit of a stranger is highly prized by them. 
However worn it may be, even the fragments they preserve to the 
last. 

The Bijooga Indians are tall in stature, and well-proportioned, 
many of them robust, but few are good-looking. There is a 
peculiar expression in their features, which bespeaks mistrust and 
suspicion. They wear their hair matted in various peculiar ways, 
which appear to depend on the taste of the owner, and it is pro- 
fusely covered with palm-oil. They also anoint their persons with 
this oil most plentifully, but they do not appear to use any ochre 
like most other of the Indian tribes. The spear seems to be the 
weapon with which they are most familiar, but Spanish muskets 
are plentiful among them, although they by no means appear to be 
so well acquainted with the use of them. In firing a musquet, 
some fall down on the right knee, and rest the left elbow on the 
left knee; others sit down when they fire; and all of them, while 
they have the musket at the shoulder, betray in their features a 
breathless anxiety, which, the moment the musket is fired, finds 
relief in a vehement shout, while at the same time they let the 
musket drop from their hands. In our walk, we observed all the 
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natives, both male and female, were armed with a short knife, in a 
sheath, attached to a belt which is fastened round the body. It 
is sharp-pointed, and is about the size of a large dagger. 

Retaliation appears to be the principal law among these people. 
One of our party, in a playful manner, put his hand on the nose 
and chin of a little boy that ran up to him. The child, however, 
had been watched; this little act of kindness was observed, and a 
Bijooga, who was probably the father of the youth, attempted to 
do the same to the person who had thus treated the boy, and he 
was by no means pleased when he was prevented from doing it. 
Another incident also took place, which is highly illustrative of this 
feeling among them. A party of them were squatted on the 
ground, and we had been entertaining them with the green 
spectacles which some of us wore. They had enjoyed looking 
through tliem, and were in ecstasies at seeing every thing appear 
of a green colour. They screamed, leaped about in all directions, 
and expressed their belief, as it was translated to us, that the 
glasses were ‘‘ witch.” We became now very good friends, but it 
was as much as we could do to keep so, as we were obliged to 
resist their importunate demands for the buttons off our clothes. 
A button was preferred by them to a dollar, probably from its 
lesser weight and colour, and the facility of suspending it from the 
ears, aS we saw a great many worn in that manner. Indeed, all of 
them wore either pieces of iron, brass, wire, or old buttons, in their 
ears. In the course of our amusement with the spectacles, one of 
us threw a little sand on the feet of one of them. This was not 
to be passed over, and the same Indian immediately retaliated in 
a sivailar manner. Very little provocation appears to give rise to 
dispute among them, and, considering every act as hostile, they 
resort immediately to the same. 

One afternoon we discovered Antonio and some of his people at 
dinner, under a treé. No women were among them, and on 
inquiry we found that it was their custom to exclude them from 
their meals. They sit apart by themselves, and perform all the 
drudgery, such as cutting wood, fetching water, cooking, &c., 
while the men saunter about at their pleasure. The dinner con- 
sisted of cassada-root and palm-oil nuts mixed together in large 
calabashes, from which each one helped himself at pleasure with 
his fingers. Antonio being satisfied, directed one of the natives to 
climb a palm-tree, and he quickly brought down a large calabash- 
ful, which he had drawn through a tube inserted in the top of the 
trunk. It was no sooner handed to Antonio, than he drank it off 
ata single draught. These people are exceedingly fond of rum, 
and tobacco or snuff, for which they would give any article they 
POsseees re ae eee 

The principal feature in the character of the Bijooga Indians is 
avarice, which can only be gratified by the possession of whatever 
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they see. By their importunate demands, and the manner in 
which they received any thing given to them, they seem to believe 
that the visits of strangers are only for the purpose of making them 
presents. They received a few baubles from us with some expres- 
sion of pleasure in their features, but thought of no return, and 
seemed to consider the presents as a matter of course. Dur- 
ing the last forty years, they do not appear to have advanced 
one step in civilization. Their treatment of strangers, and the 
difficulty of access to their islands, will long perpetuate their bar- 
barous condition, An inordinate spirit of revenge and retaliation 
is the spring of all their actions, and kindles frequent animosities. 
The slightest provocation occasions dispute, the least unintentional 
wrong must be redressed. The nobler attributes of our nature are 
unknown to them, and their minds are alienated from all moral 
improvement. Pretexts for indulging this passion will never be 
wanting; the restless and inflammable tempers of the Bijoogas will 
always lead them to detect or occasion some cause of offence, and 
the objects of their revenge will be watched and pursued till the 
most rigorous atonement shall have been made. 

In justice to them, however, it must be observed, that there is 
too much reason to believe that they have not always been treated 
fairly by the few white people with whom they have had inter- 
course. And there is little doubt that their history would discover 
much that might be adduced in extenuation of their singular 
manners. It is said that the first white man who visited Kanyabac, 
imposed on the natives; a circumstance which may account for 
their behaviour to strangers. The result is, that they are insincere 
and unjust in their communications; one which often obtains 
among people of more pretensions to civilization. 


VIIL.—E£xztract of a Letter from Captain Fitz-Roy, of H.M. Sloop 
Beagle, to Captain Beaufort, R.N. on the subject of the Abrol- 
hos Bank.® 

“Rio de Janeiro, 10th April, 1832. 

“On the 18th March we sailed from Bahia, and worked our way 

slowly towards the eastern limit of the Abrolhos banks. The 

winds, being light and easterly, favoured our sounding frequently, 
and taking good observations. 

‘‘ Having reached the parallel of the islands, to the eastward of 
the easternmost soundings laid down in the charts, and finding no 
ground with three hundred fathoms of Jine, I began to steer west- 
ward, sounding continually, and keeping a sharp look out at the 
mast-head. At two p.m., on the 26th, we had no bottom with 
two hundred and thirty fathoms, and at four p.m. we found only 

* From the Journal of the Geographical Society. 
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thirty fathoms, without the slightest change either in the colour of 
the water or in its temperature, or any indication of so sudden a 
change in its depth. 

‘*] directly hauled to the wind, and worked back again to the 
eastward, to have another opportunity of confirming the place of 
the edge of the bank. We lost soundings as suddenly as we 
found them; and in standing to the westward a second time, with 
a grapnel towing astern by two hundred fathoms of line, we 
hooked the rocky bottom, and straightened the grapnel; but 
my object in ascertaining the exact beginning of the bank was 
gained. 

‘“‘ From that spot we had soundings in less than forty fathoms, 
until we anchored near the Abrolhos islands, 

‘“‘]T passed to the southward and eastward of them, because 
that side had not been examined, but time would not allow of 
my doing what I wished while so favourable an opportunity 
offered. 

“« At least a fortnight would be necessary to complete the survey 
of Baron Roussin, which appears, so far as we have examined, to 
be extremely correct. The soundings are so irregular, that little 
dependence can be placed on the lead. It is only by a multitude 
of soundings, by watching the sea when there is much swell, and 
traversing every part, with a sharp look-out at the mast-head, that 
the neighbourhood of the Abrolhos, particularly to the south-east, 
can be thoroughly examined. 

‘¢ More than once we had four or five fathoms under one side of 
the vessel, and from fifteen to twenty under the other side. The 
sauts de sonde, us the French express it, are surprising. 

‘“The tide, or rather current, which we experienced, set con- 
tinually to the southward for the three days that we were near 
these islands, varying from half a mile to a mile and a half an 
hour. 

‘‘] supposed that the bottom was chiefly composed of coral rock, 
but was surprised to find no coral excepting small fragments grow- 
ing on the solid rock, which is chiefly gneiss and sandstone. As 
most of the charts say ‘coral rock,’ I have sent a few of the 
- soundings for your inspection, and you will see by them that what 
has here been called coral is the coating of a solid rock formed by 
‘the deposit of the sea-water, mixed with coralline substances, and 
what a sailor generally calls ‘ barnacles.’ 

‘“‘ My meridian distance of the Abrolhos rocks from Bahia, their 
latitude, and their size, agree precisely with those given in the 
French survey. But between Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, and con- 
sequently between the Abrolhos and Rio de Janeiro, there exists a 
difference of from four to five miles between us, this being the only 
point on which I have found any such difference either on this or 
on the Beagle’s former voyage. . 
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‘‘ Having made both passages, I venture to observe, that going 
within the Abrolhos certainly shortens that between Rio and Bahia 
very much; but yet I should not recommend it to any vessel unless 
she has reason to make unusual haste. The soundings are very 
irregular, varying suddenly from twenty to six fathoms; and there 
are both reefs and currents.” 


IX.—On the Substitution of Mixep-metaL Castincs for Lead 
on the Fore-side of the Knee, and under the Fore part of the 
Keel of Ships. 


[The following was proposed by Mr. Willcox, of Portsmouth dockyard, in 
1826, and is copied from the Papers on Naval Architecture, the subject having 
recently been under consideration. | 


Havinc had my attention frequently called to the state of the 
lead on the under-side of the keel, and fore-part of the knee of 
the head of ships, when brought into dock for examination or 
repair, I beg to offer the result of my observations on the subject. 

‘‘Tt almost invariably happens that the lead below the water 
is very considerably fouler than other parts of the ship's bottom. 
In many instances I have seen great quantities (in some cases 
amounting to one or two ballast-baskets full) of testaceous ani- 
mals, together with a variety of zoophitee and algee, collected on 
the lead, when the copper on the bottom has been almost free 
from them. The collection of these substances may probably be 
caused by the electro-chemical action produced by the united 
metals and sea-water, which seems to effect a partial decom- 
wees of the lead, and consequently to cause the surface of the 

ead to be rugged, to which these substances adhere. This foul- 
ness must be disadvantageous, by impeding the velocity of the ship’s 
motion. 

It also frequently happens that the lead is worn through by 
the rubbing of the cables, particularly the chain cables. To 
prevent both these evils, 1 would recommend that the lead be 
substituted by mixed-metal castings, which would be little or no 
more liable to foul by its union with the copper than the copper 
itself, and which would effectually resist the rubbing of the chain 
cables, and at the same time would be less liable to be rubbed or 
beaten off by casualties. The advantage proposed by this substi- 
tution, is the prevention of the necessity of frequently shifting the 
lead as is now practised. 

These castings for the under-part of the keel might be made 
in lengths of from four to five feet, and might be prepared for 
different classes of ships, and kept in store, so that they might be 
fitted in a few hours. I would recommend that these castings be 
made in separate pieces for each side, turning up the usual dis- 
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tance on the sides of the keel, having a space between them under 
the keel, which must be covered with a strip of copper previously 
to bringing on these castings, which would overlap the copper, and 
whose edges should be rounded. The castings should be secured 
with screws. The after-pieces may be put on, and secured first by 
removing one block, (which is easily effected by the present 
angular blocks of Sir R. Seppings,) the block being replaced 
when the after-pieces are complete. The next block may then be 
taken out, and the castings brought on in the same manner, shift- 
ing only one block at a time, which would supersede the present 
practice of being frequently obliged to suspend the fore-part of the 
ship for shifting the lead. 

The castings to be fitted to the gripe and knee of the head 
would require a little more time, on account of the curvilinear 
form of the front; they would be screwed on as before, and 
would remain, when well fitted, many years, as it would not be 
necessary to take them off in the event of the copper being 
shifted, nothing more being required than to turn out the 
screws in the sides, (leaving those which would be in front,) and 
the edge of the copper sheets being placed under the lap of the 
castings, and the screws replaced, a close contact and good security 
would be effected. 

This plan may at first be considered expensive, but if all cir- 
cumstances attending the lead be taken into consideration, the 
superior advantage of this mode of fitting will, I trust, be obvious, 
and the expense ultimately considerably less. 


X.—ApMIRALTY Court Decisions. No. IV. 


HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP THETIS. 


Turs was a question of salvage, arising out of the property recovered from the 
wreck of the Thetis, and is one of considerable importance to the owners and 
salvors of property lost and recovered. In our first and second numbers we 
gave a full account of the difficult and dangerous proceedings by which the 
property had been recovered—accompanied bya plan and view of the derrick, 
as well as a sketch shewing the position of the wreck at the bottom of the 
cove. 

His Majesty's ships Lightning, Algerine, and Warspite, having, from time to 
time, been engaged in assisting to recover the property from the wreck, claims 
for a share of the salvage were made on behalf of the officers and crew of each 
vessel, as well as by the Admiral on the station. The Thetis, it appears, was 
Jaden with valuable property, a portion of which was specie to the amount of 
800,000 dollars ; and having struck, on the night of the 5th of December, 1830, 
on the rocks off Cape Frio, she was wrecked and sunk. The quantity of bul- 
lion saved (the salvage of which was the question before the court) amounts to 
750,000 dollars. 
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Dr. Adams opened the case on behalf of Captain Dickinson, of the Light- 
ning, who claims to be principal salvor; and stated that it was with him the 
lan for recovering the property from the wreck originated ; and that, but for 
be ingenuity and exertions in its execution, no attempt would have been made 
to rescue the specie from the wreck. 

Dr. Matcham stated, that he appeared on behalf of the officers and crew of 
his Majesty’s ship Warspite, which had been employed as a guardship to the 
wreck from the month of March, 1832, to the middle of July, and urged that 
they be admitted to share as salvors, 

Dr. Curteis appeared for the officers and crew of the Algerine, claiming to 
be salvors to a considerable amount, 

Drs. Burnaby and Lushington appeared for Admiral Baker, and submitted 
that he was the originator of the plan for recovering the property from the 
wreck ; and that, as Captain Dickinson was merely acting under him, he (the 
Admiral) should be considered as principal salvor. 

The King’s Advocate, on the part of the owners of the specie, said, it was not 
their intention to dispute the services rendered by the salvors; but he confessed 
that the case did not appear to him to be one of that extraordinary ment set 
forth by his learned friends, on behalf of Admiral Baker and Captain Dickinson. 
He, however, would admit that no objection could be made to their claims for 
salvage by the owners, when the accounts were sent in. 

We regret very much that it would take us far beyond our limits to detail 
the whole proceedings of this important case, with the various arguments urged 
by the several learned gentlemen who were employed on the occasion, in sup- 
port of the claims of their respective clients, and we must, therefore, content 
ourselves by laying before our readers the principal grounds on which their argu- 
ments were founded, with the clear and concise decision of Sir Charles Robinson. 

The amount of dollars saved by the Lightning, while engaged in the service, 
(including those recovered by the machine called “the derrick,”) was 588,801; 
and those recovered by the Algerine amounted to 140,199; making in all 
729,000 dollars; and leaving a residue of 81,000 dollars lost, out of the whole 
amount of 810,000. These, (the 729,000,) with some recovered by other 
means, make up the total of 750,000 recovered. 

Dr. Lushington, on the behalf of Rear.Admiral Baker, urged, that on the 
information of the wreck having reached the Admiral, he proceeded imme- 
diately to Cape Frio, and gave every possible encouragement towards saving 
the specie. That he also placed every necessary means at the disposal of 
Captain Dickinson, to whom he entrusted the command and direction of the 
service, and placed one of the vessels of the squadron at his disposal. 
That it was he (Admiral Baker) who suggested the chain-cables being 
passed from cliff to clitf, which proved so successful—the net, &c. That the 
Admiral had employed an eminent engineer, named Moor, to assist Captain 
Dickinson ; further, that he had caused two men to be transferred from his Majesty’s 
ship Clio to the Lightning, whom he had known to have been previously 
employed as divers; also, that he had used every exertion to procure a diving-bell 
at Rio, but unsuccessfully ; and that he had sent out two native divers at his 
own expense, independent of those from the Clio. That he had used all those 
exertions on his own responsibility, and at his own expense; and that he had 
placed carpenters and every possible means at the disposal of Captain Dickin- 
son, by whose machine (the derrick) some guns and a small amount of dollars 
were recovered, and the former he declared to be unserviceable. That the 
Admiral having been ordered, during the prosecution of the salvage, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, by his Majesty’s Government, on service, gave orders, 
belore he sailed, to Messrs. Phillips and Co. at Rio Janeiro, to supply Captain 
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Dickinson with every thing necessary, and that he wrote to Capt. Dickinson to 
that effect. It was admitted that Captain Dickinson had suggested the plan of 
constructing diving-bells out of the iron water-tanks ; but the Admiral had pre- 
viously endeavoured to procure a diving-bell; and that Captain Dickinson 
could not have had those which were brought into use constructed, had he not 
placed artisans at his disposal, to whose ability much of the success was to be 
attributed. 
It was argued by Dr. Burnaby, also, on behalf of Admiral Baker, as princi- 
pal salvor, that he originated the adventure, which was conducted under his 
direction, control, and authority; that all the means for effecting it were 
supplied and provided by him, and could not have been otherwise obtained ; 
that all this was done at the Admiral’s responsibility and risk; and that his 
_personal assistance was rendered as often as it could be of service. There was 
a fifth ground, admitted by Captain Dickinson, that he had been authorized by 
the underwriters, and that his conduct and exertions in the enterprise were 
recognised by them. The first affidavit of Captain Dickinson, dated in January, 
1832, contained no contradiction whatever of the statements of Admiral Baker; 
no denial of his having suggested this salvage service, or of his having been the 
inventor or inceptor of it. The case of Captain Dickinson consisted of mere 
reasonings, totally illogical, without any attempt to disprove the statements of 
Admiral Baker. With respect to the responsibility of Admiral Baker, it went 
far beyond the limit of £100, which he authorized Captain Dickinson to 
expend for stores; he was responsible for a vast number of other expenses. 
Dr. Adams, on the behalf of Captain Dickinson, urged, that with regard to 
the ingenuity displayed, the mere details of the case were sufficient to shew 
what that was, but he referred the Court to the testimony of Captain Owen, 
one of the most scientific seamen in the service, who was five days at Cape 
Frio whilst the derrick was in operation; who declared that its construction and | 
working excited his admiration, that it reflected great credit upon the talent 
and seaman-like tact of Captain Dickinson, and that the work could only have 
been accomplished by British seamen, and was never equalled within his 
experience. It was, however, contended on the part of the owners, that the 
service, though meritorious, was not one of extraordinary merit; and that the 
salvors being in the navy, it was their duty, as public officers, to render all the 
assistance they could, without looking to any special reward, particularly a3 the 
vessel was in his Majesty’s service. This was a doctrine contrary to what had 
been frequently laid down, for salvors in the public service had been remune- 
rated just as if they had not been so. The learned counsel cited the cases of 
the Elliotta—2 Dod. 75; the Frances Mary—2 Hagg. 89 ; and the Reliance, 
—Feb. 5, 1811. When treasure was laden on board a King’s ship, Govern- 
ment did not insure its safety ; therefore it was not responsible for its loss, 
though, from being a King’s ship, it was the more peculiarly incumbent on 
the admiral of the station to take measures for recovering it. Another proposi- 
tion was, that the greater part of the preparations were necessary to raise the 
stores of the ship: but this was absurd, the value of the stores was not more 
than £970. Besides labour and nsk, and his shattered constitution, Captain 
Dickinson had suffered a pecuniary sacrifice from the profitable service on 
which he would have otherwise been employed in taking bullion on freight, 
which would have obtained for him from £2,000 to £3,000. The learned 
advocate contended that all Admiral Baker's claim rested solely on his own 
affidavit. He denied that he was responsible for the stores sent with the 
sloop; they were demanded by the commander of the sloop, and he was 
responsible for them; and what was the amount? The utmost limit 
to which the Admiral consented to go, before he had received the sanc- 
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tion of the Admiralty, was £100. The learned advocate then commented 
at considerable length upon the exhibits offered by Admiral Baker, and upon 
the hardship experienced by Captain Dickinson in having been recalled by 
Lord James Townshend before the service was completed. In conclusion, he 
submitted, that, as to the amount of salvage, the Court should go to the fullest 
extent it had ever done; and as to the question who were the salvors, there 
could be no doubt they were the officers and crew of the Lightning, and those 
of the Warspite present at the operation. The case of Captain de Roos (who 
succeeded Captain Dickinson) he left to the Court, unless it should be 
intended to allege that the former had superior merit. 

The King’s advocate, on behalf of the owners, began by observing, that all 
the other parties in this case, however they differed amongst themselves, com- 
bined to beat down the claims of the owners, who, if the propositions of his 
learned friends were law, would be entitled only to a small pittance of their 
property. It had never been the intention of his party to lay down a proposi- 
tion so absurd at the present day, as, that the salvors were not entitled to any 
reward because they were public servants : his learned friends had found it 
convenient to misunderstand the object of the owners. They admitted the 
important services rendered by the salvors, but they said that as the salvors 
were public servants, and the means employed for the preservation of the pro- 

erty were derived from the public service, these were circumstances which 
the Court should take into consideration in awarding the remuneration ; and 
they contended that Captain Dickinson was not entitled to a distinct reward 
independent of his commander-in-chief. He (the king’s advocate) admitted 
that salvors in the public service were equally entitled to reward with those in 
private service, though they were somewhat differently circumstanced, and the 
stores employed were charged to the owners of the property. He admitted 
that the service had extended to a long period of time, but that length of time 
was not calculated to ensure its success. He admitted that there had been a 
display of skill, but it was skill misapplied ; and if the measures recommended 
by Admiral Baker had been adopted, the success would have been speedier. 
If the owners were called upon to pay for this time, and for the employment 
of so many men for 18 months, it was important for the Court to consider 
whether the measures were judiciously employed. The chain cable, it clearly 
appeared, was productive of all the advantage and benefit to the service, for 
only 50,000 dollars had been salved by the derrick, which had occupied two 
or three months to complete and if that time had been otherwise employed, it 
would have been more beneficial, and the treasure might have been earlier 
saved. He (the King’s advocate) did not mean to impute to Captain Dickin- 
son any want of ingenuity, or to say that he did not deserve credit for his 
invention, but his ingenuity had been unfortunately misapplied ; so that his learned 
friends had no right to insist on the merit of ingenuity, unless they could shew it 
had been beneficially employed. It was a legitimate objection to say, that by 
the construction of the derrick, contrary to the direction of Admiral Baker, 
valuable time had been lost during the best season of the year. 

The foregoing arguments, in detail, occupied the attention of the Court for 
geveral days ; and on the 20th of March, the following judgment was given by 
Sir Charles Robinson :— 

The frigate sailed from Rio de Janeiro on the 4th of December, 1830, with 
a private freight of bullion, to the amount of 810,000 dollars, and was wrecked 
the next day at Cape Frio. By the exertions of Captain Dickinson and the 
officers and crew of the Lightning, in the first instance, and of those of Captain 
De Roos and the officers and crew of the Algerine, after Captain Dickinson 
left the wreck, 750,000 dollars were salved, beside stores. The questions 
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before the Court were, first, the amount of salvage; secondly, the parties 
amongst whom it was distributable. The learned Judge was satisfied that 
Admiral Baker fully intended, in the first instance, to make the attempt to 
save this valuable cargo. The matter, on his return from Cape Frio to Rio de 
Janeiro, became a subject of consideration amongst his officers, and particu- 
larly by Captain Dickinson, who submitted ea and models for the purpose. 
This part of the case had been the subject of much controversy: one claimed 
the merit of suggesting the diving bell, another of the net, and so on. He did 
not attach much importance to these points, or to the question of priority: 
Captain Dickinson had fully proved that he was the dur facti, the conductor 
of the enterprise, in the first instance, and on that rested his claim of being 
actual salvor. The Court, in adjudging questions of salvage, looked primarily 
to the actual salvor, and usually rejected all claims of prerogative rights; and 
be was bound to say that Captain Dickinson stood in the predicament of 
actual primary salvor. 

The learned Judge then read the narrative of the operations performed under 
Capt. Dickinson; and observed, that the merit of inventing the derrick had been 
disputed, as well as other matters; but he saw no reason to deprive Capt. Dickin- 
son of the merit of adopting it. The learned Judge then adverted to the painful 
nature of the service, and read the affidavit of the surgeon of the Lightning, shew- 
ing the effects produced upon the health of officers and men by exposure to the 
climate, by the insects, and by the severity of the labour. He then read the nar- 
rative of Capt. de Roos, who took up the service after Capt. Dickinson left, em- 
ploying a different mode of operations. The result of the whole was, that on the 
27th of July, when they left the Brazilian coast, 750,000 dollars had been recovered, 
being fifteen-sixteenths of the whole property; and so, continued the learned 
Judge, terminated a service carried on with continued exertions during 18 months; 
a service almost unprecedented in point of time, not easily surpassed in merit, 
and unequalled in respect to the [amount of property saved. The owners, in 
the first instance, had denied the right of King’s officers to claim salvage, and 
had contended that Captain Dickinson had acted under the directions of his 
commander, and had no right to separate remuneration. These topics, how- 
ever, had been abandoned in the argument. Admiral Baker had, at first, 
represented himself as principal salvor, partly because he was recognised as 
the agent of the underwriters, and partly because he undertook the speculation 
on his private account, and on his own resources; but he (the learned Judge) 
did not find that these propositions were maintained by his counsel. Captain 
Dickinson alleged that he had depended upon his own resources, and acted 
without the control of Admiral Baker in this particular service, and received no 
directions from him. The learned Judge, however, thought that Captain 
Dickinson’s own statement in his log and in his correspondence— the very 
form of his appointment, his recall, his demands of stores, the submission of 
all his plans to the approbation of the Admiral—disproved the allegation of this 
being an independent service, It was alleged, on behalf of Capt. Dickinson, 
that there was no such thing as constructive salvage, and there was no difficulty 
in acceding to that proposition as it stood; but though he would not define 
the exact line where the Admiral on a station went beyond his official duty, in 
this case he had undoubtedly furnished men and stores from his own ship, on 
his own responsibility and credit; he had advanced 100l.,and made himself 
answerable for more; and the learned Judge thought that the responsibility 
thus assumed by the Admiral had been very beneficial to the service. If an 
admiral was entitled to share in any case, this was such a case, in which, b 
the interposition of his authority, as well as by the resources at his command, 
he had been assuredly conducive to the success of the enterprise. The case of 
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the Aquila shewed, that a magistrate, and @ fortiori an admiral, might be 
considered as an actual substantial salvor, though not personally present. He 
therefore thought Admiral Baker entitled to share in some measure, and, 
attending to all the circumstances of the case, which was quite a novel one, he 
should adopt the | abd aber of remuneration, in respect to him, laid down in 
the proclamation of the 13th of July, 1827. He was not willing to discuss 
the claims of the Admiralty with great minuteness ; but it should be considered, 
that in a service of this novel kind, lasting for 18 months, the public funds 
committed to their care were necessarily employed for the purposes of the 
salvage, and the owners did not dispute the claims of the Admiralty. In cases 
of meritorious salvage, this Court had allotted from one-third to one-ninth ; 
and he should allot in this case to the actual captors 17,0001., which was about 
one-eighth, and, taken with the expenses, one-fourth, of the gross amount of 
the property. He should allot 10001. to the individuals named in a list which 
had been drawn up by Captain Dickinson; 5001. among persons who had 
performed extraordinary duties. To the widow of Mr. Moore, the engineer, 
who had been engaged in the services, and whoj had lost his life, the Court 
allotted 2001., and the crew of the Adelaide 3001. With regard to the officers 
and crew of the Warspite, he had found no precedent which would authorize 
him to admit their claims. The Lightning and Algerine to share in the pro- 
portion to the property saved. 


XI.—A Sartor’s Apvice To H18 Son,* on ENTERING THE 
Roya Navy. 


(Continued from page 161.) 
Letrer VII.—On Exercises and Amusements. 


SHouLp you ever meet with “ Lee’s Translation of the Odes of Pindar,” you will _ 
find in it Mr. West’s dissertation on the Grecian games; and you will find 
therefrom the celebrity of gymnastic exercises of antiquity. But, having hitherto 
avoided classical references, as being irrelevant to my present purpose, I shall 
confine my observations to the modern games, and the benefit and utility of 
such manly recreations. 

If, in order to give a vigorous tone to the mind, it be necessary to search 
diligently after truth, to render it efficient; it is no less requisite to inure the 
body to hardihood and fatigue—indeed, their physical relation to each other is 
so close, that a unison of tone will be at all times reciprocal, and languor or 
inertness in the one will induce corresponding affections in the other; that is, 
when the whole constitution is salutary and exempt from partial or general 
disease. To those engaged in the profession of arms, athletic exercises will be 
of peculiar benefit, conducive to an accurate estimate of personal prowess, the 
exclusion of petty rivalry, a uniform frame of cheerfulness and activity, and 
superior address and confidence when in contact with a contending foe. They 
disperse the humours engendered by sedentary application, and, expanding and 
bracing the elasticity of the lungs and digestive organs, they invigorate the entire 
system, and preserve the mind in a state of clear perception, capable of 
dieeetine its powers on every sudden emergency with energetic and unclouded 
sagacily. 

In the present day, pugilism ranks high in the estimation of some, and, though 
serviceable in the foregoing considerations, it is more the appropriate exercise 
of a rustic prize-fighter than of a gentleman. The greatest objection that I find 
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to it, as well as to wrestling, is the necessary contact of persons, which fre- 
quently, by accident, elicits serious contests out of amicable trials of strength 
and skill. But this objection does not amount to a prohibition of the practice 
of either, when you can pursue them with mutual good-will and friendship ; 
although engaging with boys of irascible tempers should be avoided. 

The prize combats to which the exercise gives rise in this country, I am not 
inclined tu view with any satisfaction. I acknowledge that I am not soffici- 
ently an amateur to look on without emotion, and witness two brave men, from 
a mistaken idea of honour, mutilate each other so dreadfully, to gratify a sus- 
rounding circle of interested spectators. In the course of your future service, 
you may ibly witness enough of bloodshed, to be impressed with the 
reflection it is one of the most lamentable consequences of the imperfec- 
tion of human institutions, and that, however dazzling the illusion which 
invests the character of those aspiring men who occasion such hecatombs of 
human slaughter, it is fallacious, and obscures from our perception a just 
estimate of their pretensions to our admiration. Humanity will teach you 
that they are much more deserving of execration than any description of 
imitation or praise. This is a subject which ambitious sovereigns and 
conquerors are interested in suppressing; but, until they can annihilate 
in the human breast the incontrovertible voice of truth, their wishes will 
be unavailing. Experience will hereafter open to your conviction, that 
mankind, excited by ambition, heated by contention, and exasperated by the 
passion of revenge, are as ferocious as the wild beasts of the desert; that, in 
the fury of battle, and subject to such maddening excitation, they will wallow 
with as savage and unrelenting delight in the flowing blood of their fellow- 
creatures. Ever then, in such moments, listen to the voice of reason and 
humanity, and remember that while an unenlightened crew, from feelings, above 
which you are far elevated, are flushing their weapons in indiscriminate car- 
nage; the officer fights to overcome for honour’s sake, for the protection of his 
country, for the protection of those under him, and even for the protection of 
his adversaries, for self-defence, for the conquest and the love of peace. If you 
do this, you will never unsheath your sword without confidence, nor return it 
to a scabbard unrewarded by the gratifying consciousness of having done 
your duty. 

Expertness in going aloft will be beneficial to your health and welfare: it 
will bring you into notice, will enable you to examine and ascertain the nature 
and use of every part of the rigging, ropes, masts, yards, blocks, &e. By 
familiarizing yourself to agility in that respect, you will learn to mount the 
masthead with fearless and secure confidence on occasions of the greatest appa- 
rent danger. In leisure moments, during fine weather, when the ship is rea 
gently on her course, you will experience great delight in quitting the close 
: atmosphere of your berth, to enjoy the pure air and beautiful 
from aloft. I recollect many moments in my early years when I have sat, 
meditating with rapture on the scene around me, for hours on the royal yard. 
The boundless expanse of water gently undulating beneath a light breeze, stud- 
ded far and near with innumerable vessels, some close by, vying with the pro- 
gress of your own ship, others, varying in figure and size, pursuing different 
courses under their swelling sails; others again, still more remote, a scarcely 
visible speck on the ill-defined horizon: all these present a beautiful and inte- 
resting scene to a contemplative mind. I could enlarge much on this topic, 
but to do so would far surpass the limits on which I have determined. 
Enough however has been said, to suggest to you an amusement which is me- 
Hitorious, innocent, and agreeable. 

. The military exercise of fencing, and the use of the broad-sword, are also of 
wo. 14.—VoL. 11. 2E 
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superior and valuable order, and ought to be generally adopted in the navy. 
Their benefit consists not only in arming the individual with a scientific series 
of attack and defence, with a commanding management of his weapon, and an 
advantageous exercise of his vision and agility, strength and temper, but they 
also have the greatest effect in giving an elevated and manly carriage to his 

rson on all occasions. They expand the chest, erect the head, and place the 
individual who follows them firmly on his legs. They teach him stratagem, 
circumspection, ready perception, and self-command ; a graceful, firm, and 
flexible disposition of his limbs; and, while free and unreserved, they instruct 
him to thrust or to parry, and to be constantly guarded in a moral as well as 
personal signification. 

I am not what is called “a dead shot,” and, not being a corporal in a light 
infantry corps, it is of little consequence ; but as shooting affords amusement to 
many people, and is considered a manly accomplishment, I shall not pass it 
by, especially as there is one propensity resulting from it, which it is necessary 
that you should be guarded against, namely, a partiality for duelling. 

Dexterity in pulling a trigger frequently renders the amusement agreeable, 
and, from long-practised precision at his mark, the matriculating duellist aims 
to hit his man. If a person of vain, assuming levity of disposition, by his arro- 
gance wilfully provokes a meeting, the ground is taken, his antagonist falls, his 
vanity triumphs, and he feels no remorse. But this same vanity requires feeding 
with the imolation of successive victims. He repeats his recreation, until a lucky 
and unexpected ball from some unskilful hand sends such a pest to account for 
himself elsewhere. It has been my lot to associate with many characters of this 
description, and it may be yours to do the same. These young men, whose 
hot and fiery dispositions know no restraint of morality or religion, associating 
with kindred spirits, and fuming with the intoxication of false courage, under 
the pretext of certain fanciful notions of false honour of their own creation, 
imagine that they may insult with impunity the cool and quiescent portion of 
their brother officers. But I will here expose to you the futile and contemptible 
tenets of these bullying sparks, when tried by the perfect and incontrovertible 
rules of true manly honour, in order that you may avoid encountering them, 
when those rules will permit. 

True valour reserves itself to be exercised in the hour of danger, in the face 
of the enemy, in the fury of the storm, and in the presence of death. The 
ba of true valour are meekness, calmness, passiveness, forbearance, and 

eliberation; and though it may sometimes involuntarily flash forth in a transient 
expression of indignation at instances of meanness, falsehood, duplicity, or 
treachery, it must be highly provoked indeed to become a designed agyressor. 
True valour is humble, generous, liberal, kind, and conciliating ; the friend of 
the weak, the irresolute, and the oppressed ; ever careful of giving offence to 
any one, and, in tacit satisfaction with itself, makes no parade; never wantonly 
trifles with the feelings of others, nor provokes the humblest associate. Cour- 
teous, gay, and invincible, true valour plumes the crest of chivalry with 
genuine heroism; will die to defend a comrade, or to succour a fallen foe. 

False valour is selfish, captious, quarrelsome, boisterous, and inflated with 
vanity ; makes an exhibition in trifles, provokes insult from a secret conscious- 
ness that it is deserved by itself, bullies the timid, endeavours to irritate the 
patient and placid, and to intimidate the young and inexperienced : but in the 
midst of real and imminent peril, false valour cracks like the flash of its own pistol, 
and, shrinking beneath the gaze of collected fortitude, disperses like smoke. 
Stupified by the actual presence of real danger, it stands astounded on the 
brink of destruction, incapable of an effort to avert the im nding calamity ; 
whilst accumulation of peril only serves to rouse the intrepi mind to an ener- 
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getic exercise of its inexhaustible resources: rising with the increase of sur- 
rounding tumult and disaster, the real dignity of manhood then asserts its 
sway ; in the fulness of heroic magnanimity, calmly triumphs over its hectoring 
adversaries, and, the danger past, retires again within its original tranquillity 
of soul. 

This fanfaronade of courage in a man resembles coquetry in a woman ; both 
assume artificial means; under specious imposture, they endeavour to conceal 
real deficiency, and both are unworthy of serious notice. There is no great 
danger to be apprehended from this sort of gentleman ; but it is better to keep 
him at a distance than to incur the risk of being infected with his mania. The 
youngest boy can pass very little time in the cockpit of a man-of-war without 
giving many proofs of his exuberance or deficiency in physical cuurage; and 
it is quite erroneous to imagine that the matured officer can fail in that respect, 
although, from a want of penetration or presence of mind, he may waver in a 
prompt and energetic exercise of it. Rashness is as far removed from true 
courage as pusillanimity: the high-minded officer engaged in battle cannot be 

tfectly indifferent to surrounding observation ; nor is his own person ever in 

is thoughts when he leads in front, or retires in reserve, according as the ulti- 
mate concentration of his designs may require. To urge a combined operation 
to the point of success, his presence may be required in various directions, 
especially if the resistance of the enemy be powerful and protracted, and his 
officers fall fast around him; but the responsibility of his charge, the obliga- 
tions of his duty, and the necessary exercise of his mental powers, entirely 
exclude all personal consideration. To such a man, honour is vital; it isa 
sacred jewel within his own breast, of which he is the natural guardian. Un- 
sullied as the polish, and piercing as the point of that badge of his profession 
which he cannot wield but with distinction, his fortitude is more true than its 
temper; ‘more like the adamantine cohesion of the pure and sparkling diamond, 
it shines serenely brilliant in its own lustre, infrangible, inflexible, inexhausti- 
ble; it shines to protect, to conquer, and to save. Surrounded by the most 
appalling danger, he calmly exercises the energies of his mind to overcome it, 
and, regardless of self-consideration, he confidently trusts the immediate pro- 
tection of his person to his followers, its ultimate safety to his God. The 
danger past, with the pen of impartiality and modesty, he can point a moral on 
the scene in which he has borne so conspicuous and so honourable a part. To 
him the present question of duelling is but a joke, to which no provocation 
need tempt him. But there may be circumstances when a younyer officer 
(although he may be incapable of insult) may be called on to repel and chas- 
tise the aggression of another with more than words. 

Let it ever be remembered, that in many cases an appeal to the jurisdiction 
under which you serve will be most consistent with your duty, and with your 
honour, as it can never give a decision against either, if you yourself are true to 
them ; that self-conquest is one of the most arduous, and most glorious, of 
victories; that you may possibly be wrong; that you have a soul and a body 
devoted to a future state, in which you will be accountable for what you have 
done wrong, or omitted to do right, in this world ; that he who is supported by 
conscious rectitude can never suffer derogation from the insolence or folly of 
another; that he who is not se ht by that consciousness under affronts 
which may prelude an affair of honour, deserves castigation ;—but that an 
apology should never be rejected ; and no recourse be had to the final appeal, 
until you have applied all the foregoing considerations to the case in point. 
Speech and gesture are liable to various interpretations, but the tie (either 
implied or direct) and a blow, can never be mistaken, nor tolerated by an offi- 
cer, under any circumstances; and he who could put up with either, is unfit and 
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unworthy to join honourable society. But it is rarely that an intelligent officer, 
of upright character, can become subject to either. He will always keep 
within the sphere of his own honour, and, although liable to inadvertency, the 
uniform dignity and correctness of his deportment will generally keep every 
species of affront at a distance. It is the imbecile, irascible, and superficial, 
who so often expose themselves to obloquy, which, perhaps, they can never 
rectify in the whole course of their future lives; and it might be a good thing, 
if, in all military and naval societies, courts of honour were established, to 
decide solely and definitively on questions of this nature. They might be a 
considerable check on those petty jealousies which, from trifling difference of 
opinion and character, frequently ripen into irreparable quarrels; and by 
repressing such discordant ebullitions, would encourage promote a frank 
and generous sympathy of manly regard, and that harmonious urbanity of dis- 
position, which is ever ready to concede in mere matters of opinion, and which 
sttould ever prevail among high-spirited characters embarked in the same loyal 
and patriotic career. 

Should it therefore suit your fancy ever to become an adept at a keyhole, or 
a pistol candle-snuffer, I request that you will guard against pluming yourself 
oa your accomplishment. I shall reserve the remainder of this letter for 
another opportunity. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOOKS, CHARTS, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


BaxLuincatt’s Mercantites Navy: The Mercantile Navy Im- 
roved; or a Plan for the greater Safety of Lives and Prope 

in Steam-vessels, Packets, Smacks, and Yachts; with Explana- 
tory Drawings, and an Appendix, containing the Author’s 
Evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 
consequence of the Loss of the Rothsay Castle. By James Bal- 
lingall, Manager of the Kirkaldy and London Shipping Company, 
and Surveyor of Shipping for the Port of Kirkaldy. London, 
W. Morrison; W. Reid, Leith; J. Cumming, Kirkaldy; and 
G.S. Tullis, Cupar. 1832. 


In a former number, we took a cursory glance at this work, and 
we at once expressed our favourable opinion of it. Mr. Ballingall has 
devoted a great deal of attention and perseverance to one of the most 
important branches of science, that of ship-building, and has succeeded 
in introducing several valuable improvements into it. It is lamentable 
to see the first maritime state in the world, for as such we must con. 
sider Great Britain, with a mercantile marine of the very worst descri 
tion. No doubt, there are many causes for this evil, among which the 
state of the tonnage laws is the most prominent, on the one hand; and 
on the other, the badly-found condition in which the ships are sent to sea, 
hereby risking both lives and property to an alarming extent. Leaving 
these glaring abuses to be remedied by the legislature, which only can 
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control them, Mr, Ballingall, as an architect, has set about improving 
the vessels as he has found them, and richly deserves all the encourage- 
ment he meets with. The experience which he has had in witnessing 
the almost instantaneous and fatal effects of some of our frail ships 
grounding on rocks, has suggested to Mr. Ballingall, that the part of the 
vessel on which her safety then depends was capable of being rendered 
stronger. With this view, he proposes to give them a good stout ceiling 
or inside lining, and to caulk it so as to be thoroughly water-tight. He first 
fills up the s between the timbers, and thus gives the vessel a come 
plete solid bottom, formed of three distinct layers of wood. The only 
objection that we can see to this is, that the lower surface of the ceiling 
is liable to become wet, without there being any possible means of ever 
drying it, and hence it may become subject to rot... Mr. Ballingall, 
however, completely meets this objection, and instances two smacks, 
the Kirkaldy and Fifeshire, built at Leith in 1826, and fitted afterwards 
on his principle of solid bottoms, at a cost of less than £30 each. The 
effect is, that they have ever since been thoroughly water-tight, and 
their pumps have remained idle. They have moreover become favour- 
ites with passengers, in consequence of being entirely free from bilge~ 
water; and we understand that goods by them are insured at a less 
remium than formerly, on account of the greater faith reposed in them. 
ey are, in fact, admitted to be the best smacks out of Scotland. We 
have therefore no hesitation in saying, that Mr, Ballingall’s work should 
be in the hands of every naval architect, and that he has proved his 
m to be well worthy of trial. It is quite certain that he reduces 
e danger of a vessel being wrecked after she grounds; and, in the 
event of an extreme case, that he adds to the chances of saving the life 
of the crew, by interposing so much solid work, and thus giving time 
to escape from danger, which otherwise would be attended with 
inevitable destruction. 


A Map or Austratia, compiled from the Nautical Surveys made 
by order of the Admiralty, and other authentic documents, by 
James Wrxp, Geographer to the King. 


The Terra Incognita of the ancients is beginning to assume the 
appearance of a civilized country, by the repeated and energetic 
exertions of British discoveries. e course of the Murrembidgee and 
the Murray forms an important feature among our recent additions in 
the south-east corner, on account of the extent of country through which 
these rivers pass; and the numerous discoveries in the west are also 
important from the quantity of good land which has been found there. 
The map before us shews these discoveries on a small scale, and, as a 
general map of the whole country, is a useful acquisition to the 
geographer. 


Green Istanp Harsour, in the North-west angle of Jamaica, 
by Lieut. B. Baynton, R.N., 1832. Quarto. Admiralty. 1833. 


A neat little plan, calculated to be of much service to small vessels. 
“‘ This little port,” the title tells us, ‘is ina highly-cultivated district, to 
the westward of St. Lucia; but it appears to be gradually filling up, and 
during northerly winds a heavy sea sets in.” 
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Fort-Royat Bay, in the island of Martinique, by M. Monnier, 
Ingenieur Hydrographique de la Marine, 1825, Quarto. Admi- 
ralty. 1833. 

This little plan is reduced from the elaborate and beautiful charts of 
M. Monnier, and shews the intricate and dangerous navigation of the bay. 


San Juan pe NicaraGua, by Mr. George Peacock, Master of 
H.M.S. Hyacinth, 1832. Quarto. Admiralty. 1833. 


A useful ee for vessels frequenting the important harbour of | 
Nicaragua. It contains also concise directions for their guidance. 
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Our readers will peruse with much interest the following letter, 
which we have received from Messrs. Arnold and Dent, on the 
occasion of their having applied to the chronometer a balance- 
spring made of glass. An invention so novel of its kind can- 
not but excite the admiration of those who appreciate such works of 
ingenuity, and an inspection of its beautiful and regular cylindrical 
folds will amply repay the curious. We sincerely wish the inge- 
nious artists every possible success, both on the account of science 
and their own. The navigator will marvel hereafter, on measur- 
ing differences of longitude, or intervals of time, which is the same 
thing, with as much accuracy, by means of a glass spring, as one 
of steel; yet that this will be done, we fully anticipate; and it may 
not be going too far to say, that it may even be done to a greater 
degree of exactness. What would our ancestors have said to this ? 


“ Mr. Epitor, 

“‘ The great interest you have evinced, in your Magazine, with reference to 
the various experiments we are engaged in with the chronometers, has induced 
us to hope that our present communication on a very important branch of that 
department of mechanical science, will not be deemed unworthy of a place in 
your valuable pages, 

‘¢ In your last number, for March, you kindly noticed the success which had 
up to that period attended our endeavours to investigate the magnetic influ- 
ence on the chronometer ; we further beg to state, that our results continue to 
be of the most satisfactory nature, and entirely answer our fullest expectations. 
These experiments, as may be imagined, will occupy some space of time 
before they can be concluded. We hope, however, to be enabled to lay the 
final results before you within a short period. We trust that the motives 
which have led us to make so many rigid inquiries into the mechanism of 
chronometers are sufficiently understood to be directed to the public advantage ; 
and we therefore consider it prudent, whenever any new theory may arise in 
our minds, to give the greatest publicity to it, that our hints may lead at once 
to the exercise of the genius of other practical men, and eventually bring to light 
the many latent causes which affect the true performance of the chronometer. 

“ With this feeling, therfore, we now beg to offer a few remarks on the 
imperfect state of the balance-spring of the chronometer, and to put you in 

sion of some experiments which we have lately made, tending to inquire 
ow far glass might in this respect be substituted for metallic substances. The 
balance spring is a more important member in a chronometer than it is gene- 
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rally supposed to be. The isochronal vibrations of the balance owe their main 
source to its perfection ; in fact, the relation that gravity bears to the pendulum 
of a regulator is conveyed by the balance-spring to the chronometer. But its 
importance cannot be better shewn than by referring to the rates of most 
chronometers, which are found to be affected by the simple circumstance of 
the difference in the metals which compose the balance-springs. If we refer 
to chronometers No. 605 and 608, the rates of which were published by you 
in your Magazine for February, and compare them with No. 662 and 663, 
we shall find that the tendency of the two former is to lose on their rates, 
whilst the direct contrary to this is obtained in the two latter, by their assum- 
ing a disposition to increase on a gaining rate. The difference in the 
respective rates is attributable only to the consideration that No. 605 and 
608 have both of them gold balance-springs, whilst 662 and 663 have springs 
of hardened and well-tempered steel. The proof of this consists in the fact, 
that, if the springs of 605 and 608 were applied to 662 and 663, and vice 
versa, the reverse effects would immediately result. 

‘‘There is also a difference produced in the rate of a chronometer, by the 
employment of a hard and tempered steel spring, compared with one made of 
soft steel. The former, as we have shewn, produces a gaining rate, but the latter 
influences the chronometer in a contrary manner, and, like the gold springs, 
but in a greater proportion, causes the chronometer to lose. Two instances of 
the soft steel springs are to be found in No, 615 and 617, the rates of which 
were oublished by you in your paper to which we have alluded. 

“The springs which are now, we may state, almost universally used, 
are composed of hardened and tempered steel; a fact which accounts for 
that increase on a gaining rate which is constantly to be observed in new 
chronometers. But this evil is only of a temporary nature, continuing 
generally for about two years, The trial at Greenwich furnishes us with 
many ee of this kind, where chronometers, which for two or three 
years have been on probation, and have failed from this cause only, and 
without being removed from the Observatory for the purpose of any cor- 
rection, have, after this lapse of time, outgrown the evil, and at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining premiums. As you have before observed, this is a 
great proof that the present state of Chronometrical Science is not dis- 
cernible from the public trial of chronometers at Greenwich. 

“The following is a tabulated view of the number of chronometers 
which have annually been deposited on public trial, from its commence- 
ment to the year 1831, by which may be seen the great geass of 
those which have gained on their rates compared with those which have lost. 


Number | Gained 
deposited. | on rate. 


















31 25 
1823 36 31 


1824 31 27 ° 
1825 48 34 
1826 59 38 
1827 58 46 
1828 70 62 
1829 57 50 
1830 73 61 


63 52 








526 416 
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‘‘ Another very important matter, to which we wish to invite particular 
attention, is this circumstance—If we take several of the best chronometers 
at Greenwich, and compare their rates for a few days at the two extremes 
of temperature, we should find that both at the maximum and minimum, 
the rate will be a losing one. This anomaly cannot arise from any defect 
in the compensation, for if it were so, and the thermometer at the minimum 
and the rate then a losing one, we ought to have a gaining rate when the 
thermometer is at the maximum. But this is invariably not the case, so that 
we can only attribute the above-named effect to the want of affinity existing 
between the metallic particles which compose the balance-spring. 

“ This is a subject which is well worth the attention of the scientific chrono- 
meter maker, since it involves the existence of difficulties in the most important 
part of the adjustments of chronometers. 

‘‘ There are several objections to be made to the use of the gold balance~ 
spring in a chronometer. One great desideratum is, that the balance-spring 
should be formed of an homogeneous substance ; but the difficulty with gold is 
this, that it requires more alloy, and in this state its liability to break is very 
great. The specific gravity also of gold is very objectionable, so much so, that 
it has not sufficient power to sustain itself; and when approaching the vertical 
position, the distortion of its cylindrical form is apt to destroy the centre of 
gravity of the balance, and by its continual state of tremor and agitation pro. 
duces very wide extreme daily variation. 

“< Most of these evils are removed in the adoption of a steel spring; for 
instance, the specific gravity of steel being considerably less than that of gold, 
the errors in the extreme daily variation with steel springs are partially removed 
by their stability and retention of their true form. Still there are evils which 
the very composition of steel balance-springs introduce. But without entering 
into the question of the effect of magnetism upon them, which it will be our 
object hereafter to shew, their great liability to rust is an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. The smallest particle of moisture by corroding the spring will deprive 
it of some degree of strength; and while it will cause the chronometer to lose 
on its rate, will also destroy its isochronism. 

“‘ There can be scarcely any attempt made to preserve the steel balance- 
spring from oxidation, that we have not tried. 

‘The experiments were all made on chronometers previously perfect in 
their adjustments for temperature. And we found on the aid igen of any 
substance, whether in the shape of a metal, varnish, &c., that the previous per- 
fect adjustments for heat and cold were so materially altered, as to convince 
us.of the impracticability of applying any coating on the surface of the spring. 
On the whole therefore we conclude, that our objections to a metal balance- 
spring are well founded. We have tried every device in alloying gold and 
steel respectively with copper, silver, and platinum, and after useless attem 
to gain a spring void of the faults we have mentioned, we began to consider 
how we could remove metals from the question altogether. The fittest spring 
for a balance we conceived would be that composed of a substance very light 
in its nature, of great elasticity, and void of expansion as much as possible ; 
moreover, that it should be free from oxidation. That which seemed to accord 
best with these notions was Glass; and after great trouble and expense, we have 
succeeded in making a very perfect spring of that substance. e have had it 
in hand but a few weeks at present, so that we cannot form a very decided 
Opinion of its merits; as far, however, as we have proceeded, we are con- 
vinced that it will answer all the purpose of compensation, &c., with equal, 
and perhaps more certainty than metal springs, and of its durability we are 
quite assured, since we have exposed it to the severest tests. 
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“We hope shortly to be enabled to present you with a more complete 
account of the results of this discovery, as well as those of the magnetic expe- 
riments to which we have before alluded. Supposing, however, that the glass 
balance-spring should not in the sequel answer our expectations, we shall still 
have the satisfaction of knowing that it will afford us the means of establishing 
a minimum of the loss of strength or elasticity in metals and substances, caused 
by heat during the course of some experiments which we are contemplating. 

| ‘¢ We have the honour to remain, &c. &c. 
‘‘ ARNOLD AND Dent.” 





Tne New NaurTicaL ALMANAC. 


CHANGES IN RULES OF NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
(Continued from page 167.) 
Latitude by Moon's Meridian Altitude. 


12. The Greenwich date in mean time for the instant of this observation may 
be got as explained in Art. 5, 6; or it may be got by correcting the time of 
meridian passage (page I'V. of each month) for the lonvitude. 

When the Greenwich date is thus got, the moon’s declination, which is put 
down in the new Nautical Almanac for every hour at Greenwich, may be taken 
out by correcting by a proportional part for the minutes of the date from the 
column of diff. for 10"; but perhaps as easily thus: 

* Rule for taking out Moon's Declination—Put down the moon's decli- 
nation for the hour of the Greenwich date, and under it that for the succeeding 
hour, marking each N. or S. according to its name. Take the difference when 
the means are like, and sum when the names are unlike. To the prop. log. of 
this diff. or sum add prop. log. of minutes and seconds in Greenwich date, 
and then subtract 0°47712 from the sum. The result will be prop. log. of 
the part required; which being applied to the first declination taken out, 
according to the names as usual in other cases, the result will be the declination 

uired. 
wTRule 2. By means of a Table of Logistic Logarithms, the operation is more 
simple. To hog. log. of diff. for 15 add log. log. of minutes and seconds in 
Greenwich date, the sum will be dog. log. of part required. 

13. The moon’s hor. semid. and hor. par. are taken out for the Greenwich 
date as usual hitherto. 

The remaining part of the work will be the same as heretofore. 


Latitude by a Star’s Meridian Altitude above the Pole or under the Pole. 
14. The work of this will be as before. 
Latitude by Meridian Altitude of a Planet. 


15. Having got a Greenwich date in mean time, as explained in 
Articles 5, 6, &c., the planet’s declination is taken out in the same manner as 
the sun’s, and table of prop. log. In correcting the planet’s altitude for 
refraction and parallax ; first correct for refraction, as for a fixed star, table (1, ) 


® In the Nautical Almanac for 1833, the moon’s declination is put down for every third 
hour. The rule for this year will be to put down the moon’s declination for the hour preceding 
the Greenwich date, and that for the hour succecding the Greenwich date: and to the prop. 
doy. of the diff. or sum to add the prop. log. of what the Greenwich date is above the first- 
mentioned hour. The sum will be the prop. log. of the part required. 
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and then add parallax; the hor. par. of the planet being previously taken 
from the Nautical Almanac. 


Latitude by Altitude of Pole Star. 


16. A Greenwich date in mean time being got, as explained in Art. 5, 6, 
proceed, as explained in Art. 8, to find the Right Ascension of the meridian, 
with which enter table of correction for pole star as heretofore. The other part 
of the computation will be as usual. 


Latitude by Double Altitude. 


17. If the sun be twice observed, the computation will be the same as 
before, with the exception, that a Greenwich date may be got in mean time as 
directed in Art. 5, 6, and the sun’s declination be found for that date from 
pace II. of each month of the new Nautical Almanac. 

When the moon is observed, its declination must be taken out as explained 


in Art. 13. 
(To be continued.) 


FrexcH CHRONOMETERS. 
The following Translation of a Notice published by the Depot de 


la Marine at Paris, announces a determination to establish a 
method for supplying the French Royal Navy with Chronometers. 
We have taken it from the Astronomische Nachrichten, into 
which it was copied from the Moniteur. 


Tnere shall be established a Competition every year for the supply of Chrono- 
meters required for the service of vessels of the State. 

This competition will be conducted by a commission, consisting of naval 
engineer officers, over which the director-general of the depot shall preside. 

It will be opened on the 1st of June, and will continue from six to seven 
months, during which the chronometers presented will undergo various trials, 
which are here detailed. 

Every chronometer presented to the collection will be first sent on trial to 
the Depot de la Marine for one month. 

After this first trial, the commission will decide which chronometers shall 
undergo further trial. 

Those chronometers which are chosen shall be sent to the naval observatory 
at Brest, where they will remain for a month, submitted to the examination of 
the director of that observatory, who will send to the committee tables of their 
rates. 

They will then be sent on board the (Vaisseau-ecole) college-vessel, moored 
in the road, and will remain either on board this vessel or on board the cor- 
vette of instruction for two months, during which they will be proved in every 
way. Care will be taken, that an exact register be kept of every circumstance 
which may alter their rates. The register of this, and the table of the rates of all 
the chronometers, will be sent to the committee at the end of two months, and 
the chronometers will be returned to the observatory at Brest, where they will 
again undergo a month’s trial; after which they will be sent to Paris, with the 
tables of their rates. 

At the Depot de la Marine they will undergo a further examination of one 
month, when the committee will decide on those which shall be reserved for 
the service of the navy. Their decision will be made public. 

The necessity of subjecting chronometers to the least possible motion renders 
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it necessary to prescribe the condition, that all presented should wind up on the 
face (se monter par dessus.) It will be likewise as well that the movement 
b® may be stopped by a particular mechanism, in order that they may be set 
going after the carriage, without its being necessary to give them a circular 
movement, which is always dangerous. This last arrangement will not, how- 
ever, be indispensable. 

The durability of chronometers being one of the most essential advantages 
to be desired, all parts of them susceptible of injury by friction should be 
jewelled ; but as the verification of this cannot be made without taking the 
chronometer to pieces, an assertion to that eflect, in wnting, by the artist, when 
he deposits his chronometer for competition, will be sufticient—the committee 
reserving the power of making, in the presence of the artist, every verification 
to this effect which they may consider necessary. 

If it be found by the report of the commission that the number of chronome- 

ters declared admissible be greater than the funds destined for the purpose will 
sari the proprietors of those which cannot be taken may present them the 
ollowing year, and they will be excused undergoing a second examination on 
board, by keeping them constantly going at Paris, and being accessible to the 
committee, who will satisfy themselves, from time to time, of their condition. 
The regularity of their rates will be then still more satisfactory than the first 
time. 

If, during the course of these trials, an accident happen to a chronometer, 
which cannot be attributed to the bad construction of the machine, the maker 
will be entitled to an indemnity, the amount of which will be determined by 
the committee, according to the supposed value of the chronometer, if it be 
entirely destroyed, or according to the price of the repair, if it should have 
received damage only. 2474 francs (£103) will be allowed for chronometers 
admitted. This price, however, being susceptible of change, will be specified 
at the announcement of the competition each year. 

® Something appears to be referred to here which was not given. 


Port WiiiraM AT REDCAR. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


. Stockton-on-Tees, 11th March, 1833. 
IR, 
[ am highly gratified by the favourable notices which the harbour projected 
by me at Redcar has received from you, in Nos, 12 and 13 of the Nautical 
Magazine, and am thus encouraged to forward to you a few observations on 
the great natural advantages afforded by the half-tide rocks opposite that 
delightful watering-place. My first shall be directed to a comparison between 
the quantity of stone required to form the eastern breakwater of the proposed 
harbour, and that requisite for the completion of its north and south sides. 
Thus, taking as data, that the ordinary spring-tides mse 16 feet, and that the 
breakwater or rubble piers, where exposed to the greatest weight of sea, are to 
be raised 12 feet above the high-water mark, to have a surface-breadth of 
30 feet, with side slopes of four horizontal to one perpendicular foot seaward, 
and one-and-a-half horizontal to one perpendicular foot within the harbour, 
there will then be in the breakwater, if made of those proportions, a sectional 
area of 10991 square feet, where the depth of water at low water will be 30 
feet, as in the line of part of the eastern breakwater. On the north and south 
sides of the harbour, where the half-tide rocks are made available, the sectional 
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area of the rubble pier, with the same slopes, amounts to only 1700 square 
feet. It is only by such statements that a correct impression can be formed 
of the immense quantity of material, and consequent expense, which will be 
saved by being able to make the natural half-tide rocks available towards 
forming the north and south sides of the harbour, without the existence of 
which, the planning of a harbour, upon the magnificent scale of Port William, 
would be to design a work which would never be carried into execution, from 
the difticulty of getting funds to meet the expense. Although the area of Port 
William is 435 acres, and that of Kingstown harbour is only 280 acres, I am 
ready to prove that the completion of the former may be effected at less than 
one half the outlay which the latter has cost, arising from the breakwaters, or 
piers, which form that useful and magnificent asylum harbour, having neces- 
sarily been made for their entire length in deep water. The same want of 
natural advantages caused the immense expense of the Plymouth and 
Cherbourg breakwaters. At Redcar, however, nature has formed the greater 
and most difficult part of the enclosures. An inexhaustible supply of free-stone 
is to be found in the quarries at Upleatham, situated about three miles from 
the harbour, the intervening country presenting every facility for the formation 
of an advantageous line of railway and inclined planes for the descent of the 
maternal. 

Having reason to believe that comparisons may be made between the price 
paid per ton for the work at Kingstown harbour and that which I have acted 
upon in my estimate for the works at Port William, I beg to remark, that, 
although the maternal used at Kingstown is granite, (the expense of quarrying 
which is above double that of free-stone,) I have, nevertheless, rated in my 
report the average price of the free-stone works to be executed at Redcar, at 
the same price as the granite works of Kingstown harbour. In every way, I 
have given the outside estimate, fearing that the magnitude of the undertaking, 
when compared with other smaller but more expensive works, if ac- 
companied at first with a lower estimate than has hitherto accompanied such 
projects, on account of the absence of natural advantages to diminish their 
cost, would induce parties not to give the matter a fair and patient inquiry. 

Iam fully prepared to meet any inquiries as to the work being capable of 
execution within my estimate, by producing offers of contract to complete 
it at one-third below it, or to do the work at 2s. per ton, in lieu of at the 
rate of three shillings per ton, which my original estimate amounted to, in- 
cluding the allowance for contingences. 

At this reduced rate of two shillings, the cost of the rubble breakwater, 
the larger harbour, of 435 acres, will be completed for 316,266/. 4s. and the 
smaller harbour, of 320 acres, for 210,700/. 12s.; the cost of which is small 
indeed, in comparison to the magnitude and ullity of the harbour, whether 
projected for a first-rate naval station, or a general asylum harbour, 

An interesting geological description of the rocks at Redcar is given by 
the Rev. Young, in his History of Cleveland, as follows— 

“Detached from Huntcliff, at the distance of about five miles, are the 
Redcar Rocks, a large group of shelving beds, covered by the sea at high- 
water, and very dangerous to mariners. They belong, as has been already 
stated, to the lowest shale; and, as they are more northerly than the fort of 
Huntclitf, they are a lower part of the series. Their separation from Huntcliff, 
however, has been occasioned, not by a mere washing away of the strata, but by 
some terrible convulsion ; for, instead of dipping to the south, like the strata at 
Saltburn, they dip rapidly to the west and northwest, presenting their broken 
edges to the east and south-east, in a lonz succession of parallel lines. These 
rocks are named the Salt Scars.” In a former extract from Dr. Young’s work, 
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but which I have mislaid, that gentleman gives it as his opinion, that the 
alum-shale strata, east of Redcar, including Huntcliff, has sunk down. 

The foregoing account is borne out by the soundings in the bay, between 
the rocks at Huntcliff and Redcar: a deep alluvium, apparently the debris 
of the upper part of the alum shale formation, being found in place of the 
submarine clifis which skirt the bases of the alum-shale rocks for many miles 
to the southward of Huntcliff. 

The alluvial bed, here referred to, has been occasionally exposed to view 
near the low-water mark on the shore, by violent easterly gales stripping off 
the thin superstratum of sand which at this time collects into sand-hills, 
which serve to protect the otherwise defenceless coast. 

The bay to the southward, as well as its shores, may therefore be considered 
in every way as desirable accompaniments to the harbour, which latter will, from 
its great length in an easterly direction, as completely shelter the bay, so as to 
make it a safe roadstead during gales from the northward, as the cliffs of 
Huntcliff and Redcliff will do during those from the southward. A north- 
westerly gale will produce little more than a slight sea on the shores of 
this bay. 

Had not this hospitable shore to mariners existed, in planning the harbour 
I must have adopted a different arrangement of the breakwaters to form the 
entrance, which could not, in any other position, have allowed of the great 
width of 1300 feet, without compromising the security of vessels within: on the 
present plan, I am satisfied that it will not admit so much sea, during any 
wind, as an entrance, of one-third its extent, made more open to the ocean ; 
waves always falling more direct upon the shore than the set of the wind, how- 
ever great may be its inclination with the line of the coast. 

I annex a transverse section* of the harbour, formed by the half-tide rocks 
on its north and south sides: the Salt Scar, or northernmost range, has ap- 
parently originally reposed upon the southernmost, and its separation from 
which must have been effected by one of those immense slips which geolo- 
gists have ascertained to have occurred in many other instances; this rock is 
also of a softer quality than the southernmost range, which dips under it, and 
would, I have no doubt, be found, though at a great iy ee throughout the 
entire width of the intervening space of 2500 feet, by boring through the 
superincumbent clay bed of ithe harbour. To this progression of the upper 
strata of the alum.shale rock, at Redcar, may be attributed the formation of the 
natural harbour. 

The utility of the alum-shale rocks will not cease by the mere construction 
of the piers upon them. As they present great facilities for the formation of 
extensive docks for the repair and building of men-of-war, ‘by excavating 
the docks out of the half-tide rock, which, being of a very easy nature to 
remove, the cost of quarrying it would very little exceed the price for pro- 
curing the free-stone for the breakwaters from the quarries at Upleatham. As 
a matter of course, the side-walls for the dock would be raised a priori, upon 
the half-tide rocks, sufficiently high to enable the excavation, or removal of the 
rock, to be effected without being troubled with water; and, in giving this 
suggestion, the advantage of the great rise of the spring-lides, which vary from 
16 to 20 feet, (frequently the lutter with a north-west wind, ) should ulso be 
mentioned, as a dock for the reception of a line-of-battle ship, with all her 
stores in, need not be excavated to a greater depth than eight feet below low- 
water spring-tides. 

The above suggestion is an important one, with a view to the harbour being 
made a naval station. I have omitted to allude, in my report, to the good 
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anchorage in the offing. A reference to Capt. Hewett’s chart will shew that 
there is fine grey sand in the whole of the southern division of the Tees 
bay ; but many masters of vessels, with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
state that anchors invariably bring up blue clay. I believe the blue clay 

revails, but red clay is found in some parts, as, during one of my last visits to 
Redcar, one of my boatmen, who helped to trip the anchor of a vessel 
which had brought-up in the bay south of the proposed harbour, between the 
high rock and the shore, told me that red clay was attached to it. 

I thank you for your suggestion to call the harbour Port William, after our 
most gracious Sovereign, as a more appropriate name could not be found. 

I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
W. A. Brooks. 


A plan of the proposed harbour of Port William will accompany our next 
Number, in which we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity of going further 
into this most desirable and important proposal. 


Lizeur. DrummMonp’s Licut. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—In the last number of the “ Navticat MaGazine,” I have been grati- 
fied by perceiving that you have given some extracts from a paper of mine, on 
the Illumination of Light-houses, published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society. In so doing, however, you have prefixed some remarks, which, 
while they express your regret at the delay which has occurred in the practical 
application of the plan proposed, seem to convey some imputation of neglect 
on the part of a public body, which it is my duty to say, they are very far 
from deserving. 
The remarks to which I allude, are these :-— 


‘¢ It is now some time since Lieut. T. Drummond, of the Royal Engineers, 
« directed his attention to the method of illuminating Light-houses, with the 
‘‘ view of improving it. Although he succeeded in discovering the means of 
‘* producing a light unrivalled in splendour, and shewed how it might be 
‘introduced into these establishments, we do not find that it has yet been 
“‘ adopted.” 

On the conclusion of the experiments described in the paper alluded to, the 
Trinity House at once agreed to defray whatever additional expense might be 
incurred, in conducting a series of experiments, with a view to render the 
management of the light so simple, that it might be entrusted with perfect 
safety to the hands of the ordinary keepers of Light-houses. I undertook to 
perform this task at my leisure hours, but of these I have lately had but, few ; 
and although considerable progress has been made, there still remains some- 
thing to be done, before that degree of simplicity is attained, which would 
warrant a public body in introducing this method into Light-houses, where 
brilliancy, however desirable, must be combined with certainty. 

In addition to the extracts which you have already given, I beg that you 
will permit me to add another from the same paper, which I am sure must 
have escaped your notice, and which conveys but a just tribute to the conduct 
of the Trinity Corporation, with regard to this matter. 


‘¢ It only remains for me to perform the agreeable task of bearing testimony 
“to the liberal spirit evinced by the Trimty Corporation, on this occasion, 
“‘ and to the desire which they have manifested, of facilitating, by every means 
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<< in their power, the introduction of this method of illumination into Light- 
“houses. Indeed, I cannot hesitate to express my belief, that if this do not 
“ take place, it will arise from some insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
** its practical application, and not from the want of a full and impartial trial, 
“* on the part of that body, to whom these establishments are entrusted.” 


I have only to add, that the interest which the Trinity Corporation has ever 
since evinced on this subject, confirms me in the opinions I then expressed. 
I an, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


London, 25th March, 1833. 


It was by no means our intention to impute neglect any where, and we 
shall regret very much if the observation alluded to by Lieut. Drummond has 
been so applied. At the same time, we are glad to find that some further 
experiments which Lieut. Drummond, in consequence of numerous other 
important occupations, cannot make himself, are to be carried on by other 
hands, with the view of surmounting the difficulties in the way of his light 
being introduced into our Light-houses. We sincerely hope that these 
experiments may be successful, and that Lieut. Drummond may be amply 
rewarded for the pains which he has taken, as well as the expenses which 
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T. DrumMmonp. 


he has incurred in this valuable discovery. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THe Roya Navy 1s CoM M18810¥. 


e%e 3S. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Actmow, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 2d Feb. at 
Naples. 

#1rxa, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, at Oporto. 

ALBawn, St. V.—Lieut. A. Kennedy, 26th Jan. 
arrived at Gibraltar. 

ALFRED, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 2d Feb. 
Napoli di Romania. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
13th Jan. at Rio. 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Capt. G. R. Lambert, Ma- 
lacca. 

ARACHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 13th Dec. 
Sailed for La Guayra. Ist Jan. at Deme- 


rara. 

Arnican, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
Falmouth. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 10th Jan. 
at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Asta, 84—Capt. P. Richards. Flag Ship, 
(i) Tagus. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth. 

ATHOL, Troop Ship—Mr. x Karley, 29th Jan. 
arrived at Barbadoes. 

Bapcer, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon’s 
Bay, 20th Dec. 

Baruan, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, 2d Feb. at Na- 
poli di Romania. Flag Ship (e). 

Bzacow, (late METEoRn)—Com. R. Copeland, 
Archipelago. 


1a 


Beaair, 10—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 2d Nov. 
at B. Ayres. 24th Nov. at Monte Video. 
Betvipera, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
Feb. at Tripoli. 

Brancur, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C. B. 13th Dec. sailed. 10th Jan. at Jam, 

Brisk, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, Gold cuast. 

BRITANNIA, 120—Capt. P. Rainier, Tagus. 

Britomart, 10—Licutenant H. Quin, Ply- 
mouth. 

Burrato, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master, Chatham. 

CatEponta, 120 — Captain J. Hillyar, 
Tagus. 

Carron, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Duffill, 
Plymouth. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
North Sea. 

CryLon. 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
25th Sept. arrived at Hobart Town. Oct. 
Sailed for Sydney. 

Cuampron, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
Feb. Tripoli. 

Cnraryspis, 3 — Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, Gambia. 

Cxrio, }8—Com. J. J. Onslow, 17th Nov. arr. 
at Rio from Pacific, 5th Dec. sailed for 
Falkland Islands. 
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Cockatrics, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
Rio. 

CockBurRn, 1—J.t. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

CoLumBia, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, Wool- 
wich. 

CoLuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 18th Dec. arr. 
at Barbadoes. 

Comet, St. V.— Woolwich. 

Comus, 18 (late Comet}—Com. W. Hamilton, 
12th March, Sailed for West Indies. lith 
March put into Falmouth. 

ConFIANCE, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. H. F. Bel- 
son, L3th March, proceeded to Falmouth. 
Conway, 28—Captain Eden, Portsmouth, 

refitting. 

CorprELia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, Feb. at 
Malta. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, Ist Aug. at 
Madras. 4th Aug. arrived at Singapore. 
25th Aug. sailed for Manilla. Expccted at 
Bombay in December. 

CurRLeEw, 10—Com. II. D. Trotter, 8d Nov. 
arr. at Mauritius from Ceylon. 

DEE, St. V. 4—Com. R. Oliver, 30th Jan. arr. 
at Woolwich. 

Dispatcn, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 5th Jan. 
arrived at Havana. 

DoneEGAL, 74—Capt. J. Dick. Flag Ship. 
(d) North Sea. 

DroMEDARY—R. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Druip, 46—Capt. S. Roberts, C.B. Lisbon. 

Dustin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 1°th Jan. at Rio. 

Ecuo, St.V. 2—Lieut. Com. Otway, Oporto. 

EXcELLENT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fairy, 8.V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, Sheerness. 

Favorite, 18—Gold coast. 

FIREBRAND—Licut. W. G. Buchanan, ,Fal- 
mouth. 

Frreriy, 2—Lieut. J. M‘Donnel, Bahamas. 

Fireecy, St. V.—Licut. T. Baldock, 9th Feb. 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Fiamer, St. V. 6—Licut. R. Bastard, Ply- 
mouth. 

KanGaroo, 3—Lieut. T. Hickey, Baha- 
mas. Sth Dec. at Havana. 

Larne, 18, (late Lightning}—Com. W. 8. 
Smith, North Sea. 

Leverert, 10—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 18th Jan. 
arr. at Lisbon from Palmouth. 

LiGutNnina, St. V.—J. Aljlen, Woolwich. 

MapbaGascar, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 30th Jan. 
arrived at Napoli di Romania, with Otho, 
king of Greece. 

MAGICLENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
7th Sept. arr. at Batavia from Singapore. 
MAGNIFICENT, 4—Lieut. J. Puget, Port 

Royal. 

Macpte, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 

MacaBar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, North 
Sea. 

MastirP, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

Meruvitite, 74—Capt. H. Hart, Sept. at 
Madras. Flag-ship. (A) 

MrssENGER, St. Transp.—Portsmouth. 

Merteror, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, Sth Feb. 
Napoli di Romania. 

Minx. 3—Lt. J. Russell, 10th Jan. at Jamaica. 

Navutitus, 10—Com. Kt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Oporto. 

NIMBLE, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Bermuda. 

NimkopD, 20—Com. Lord E. Russell, Oporto. 
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NortH Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, Ist 
Jan. at Barbadoes. 

Ocran, 80—Capt. 8. Chambers. Flag-ship, 
(a) Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Licut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

OneEstTeEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto, 

PaLLas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 30th Dec. 
at Barbadoes. 

Prakt, 20—Com. R. Gordon, Jamaica. 

Pevican, 18—Com. J. Gape, Feb. Corfu. 

PELorvs, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 20th Dee. 
Simon’s Bay. 

PHILOMEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 25th Nov. 
Gibraltar. 

Pickvr, 5—Liecut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

PIKE, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 

PiIncHer, 5—Lt. J. Hookey, Bahamas. 

Piuto, St. V.—Licut. G. Buchanan, Bight of 
Benin. 

PycapeEs, 18—Com. E. Blankley, Rio Janeiro. 

RacenorsE, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 2d Oct. 
sailed for Jamaica. 

Rainsow, 25—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
Feb. Corfu. 

Ra eign, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, Feb. 
Sinyrna. 

Rarip, 10—Com. C. H. Swinburne, 5th Feb. 
at Napoli di Romania. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlectt, Lisbon, 
4th Nov. 

REVENGE, 78—Capt. D. H. Muckay, 17th 
Feb. arrived at Gibraltar. 

RHADAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
Plymouth. 

Romxey, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, Cork. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
Mediterranean. 

Royauist, 1!10—Lieut. R. N. Williams, 
7th February, arrived at Falmouth from 
Oporto. 

St. Vincrest, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse: 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
Woolwich. 

SAMARANG 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 10th Oct. 
M. Video. 

Sax Josey, 110—Capt. R. Curry, Plymouth, 
Flag-ship. (¢) 

Sapputre, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
lith Nov. Ray of Fundy. 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, North Sea. 

SavaGeE, 10— Lieut. R. Loney, 2d March 
sailed for Lisbon. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, Downs. 

ScyLLa, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 5th Feb. 
at Napoli. 

SEAPLOWER, 4—Lieut., J. Morgan, 25th Feb. 
Sailed for Lisbon. 

Serpent, 16—Com. Symonds, Portsmouth 
Station, cruizing. 

SxiprsacK, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 23d Feb. 
Sheerness. 

Sparrow, Culter—Lieut. C. W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth Station, cruizing. 

SPARROWHAWK, 18—Com. Currie, at Ja- 
maica, 10th January. 

SPARTIATE, 74 — Capt. R. Tait, 25th Feb. 
sailed for South America, with flag of Rear 
Admiral Sir M. Seymour. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 4th Nov. 
at Barbadoes. 

Sprepy, Cufler—Lieut. J. P. Roepel, Ply- 
inouth, cruizer. 
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Srae, 46—Captain N. Lockyer, North Sea. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, North Sea. 

8ytvra, 1—Licut. T. Spark, Portsmouth 
Station cruizer. 

TALAVERA, 74— Capt. T. Brown, North Sea. 

Tatsor, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C.B. 29th 
Oct. Mauritius. 

TRINcULO, 18—Com. R. Booth, 23d Dec. 
left Bahia for Mauritius. 

TWEED, 20—Com. A. Bertram, Ist Dec. 
arrived at Jamaica from Bermuda. 

Tyg, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 18th Dec. left Rio 
for Pacific. 

UNpDauNTED, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 18th Dec. 
at Cape of Good Hope. 

VeRNow, 50 — Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knt. 18th Feb. sailed for Halifax. 

Vicror, 18—Com. R. Russell, 12th Dec. at 

+ Havana. 
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Vicrory, 104—Capt. C. R. Williams, Flag- 
ship (4) Portsmouth. 

Virrr, 6—Licut, H. James, Plymouth. 

Warsprite, 76—Capt. C. Talbot, Flag-ship, (9) 
2d March, arrived at Portsmouth, 11th, 
into harbour to pay off. 

WINCHESTER, 52—Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley. 
13th Jan. at Jamaica, Flag-ship. (/) 

Wor, 18—Com. W. Hamley, August, at 
Penang. : 

ZEBRA, 18—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord F. C. P. 
Beauclerc. 





Commissioned. 
JacKkpDaw, Surveying Vessel, Chatham. 
Briromant, 10—at Plymouth. 


Paid of into Ordinary. 
FonrREstTER, Plymouth. 





VARIETIES. 


The Union, 98, has been taken to 
pieces at Plymouth, and her timbers 
stowed away. She will be rebuilt as 
a74. The Forester, brigantine, and 
Swallow, brig, are now in the same 
dock. The former will merely have a 
temporary repair, to enable her to remain 
afloat until a dock shall become vacant 
large enough for her to undergo a com- 
plete repair. The Swallow will be re- 
coppered, and her general defects made 
good.— Portsmouth Herald. 





H.M. steamer Rhadamanthus, Com. 
Evans, went out of dock at Plymouth, 
on the 20th of March. She has been 
fitted with a new hydrostatic log, said 
to have been invented by Admiral 
Hamilton. She will leave shortly for 
the West Indies. The experiment has 
never yet, we believe, been tried, of 
sending a steam-vessel to this station, 
and we are anxious to learn what may 
be the effects of the climate on the 
engines, fittings, &c.— Portsmouth Her. 





H.M. packet-brig Calypso, 6, Lieut. 
R. Peyton, which sailed from Halifax 
for F.ngland, direct, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary last, not having been heard of 
since that date, great fears are enter- 
tained for her safety. A vessel, which 
sailed from that port, on the 13th ult, 
has arrived, with an account of the 
Calypso having sailed thence fifteen 
days before.—Portsmouth Herald. 





Orders have been received at Ply- 
mouth to take to pieces the Tigris, in 


wo. 14.—VoL. 11. 


progress of building at that port, and to 
substitute for her, on the same slip, 
another frigate, under the same name.— 
Portsmouth Herald. 





The Dock "Dues and Shipping of 
Liverpool.—The dock dues received in 
this port during the year 1832 are 
considerably less than those received 
last. The receipts up to the 24th of 
June, 1831, were £200,172. 13s. 4d., 
whilst the recéipts up to the same 
period this year have been only 
£186,415.9s. We may mention, how- 
ever, that the amount received last year 
was £34,000 higher than that received 
in any previous year, so that, though 
there is a falling of of £13,757. 3s. 7d. 
in the present year, when compared 
with the last, there is an increase of 
nearly £20,000 when compared with 
the previous one. The cholera, and 
the general dulness which has existed 
in trade for the last six or eight 
months, are probably the principal 
causes of the falling off in the dues. 
It must also be remembered, jthat last 
year was one of unusual activity. The 
number of vessels which have entered 
this port during the last twelve months 
is 12,928, the tonnage 1,540,057; giv- 
ing an increase in the number of ships 
of 391, and a decrease in the amount 
of tonnage of 52,379 tons. 





The ship Barton, (belonging to Messrs. 
Barton, Irlam, and Higginson,) arrived 
from Barbadoes, at eight o’clock on 
Saturday evening, the 2d of March, 
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commenced discharging on Tuesday 
morning, the 5th of March; discharged 
565 hhds. sugar, cocoa, cotton, and wine, 
and sailed again on Saturday, the 9th, 
at 1 p.m. having been only 4} days 
discharging her inward, and taking on 
board out her outward cargo.— Liverpool 
Paper. 

The New Channel.—The Trustees of 
the Liverpool Docks have taken ex- 
traordinary pains to make the opening 
of the new channel into this port ex- 
tensively known for the information of 
mariners. It is, consequently, now 
frequently used, not merely by steam- 
ers and coasting vessels, but by large 
ships, which, when the wind is favou- 
rable, can now enter the port long after 
high-water. The utility of the new 
channel was conspicuously shewn on 
Wednesday week. The _ packet-ship, 
South America, from New York, did 
not reach the Floating-light till quarter- 
ebb; the wind, however, blowing from 
the northward, she made for the Formby 
Channel, through the new cut, and came 
to anchor in the river at low-water! 
Had the new channel not been passa- 
ble, she must have come to anchor in- 
side the Floating-light, and remained 
there till tide-time onThursday.— Liver- 
pool Paper. 

The Erin, of Liverpool, George Gale, 
master, was driven on the Breakwater 
at Plymouth, by the violence of the 
recent gale, on the 20th ult. The first 
Lieutenant of His Majesty’s ship Spar- 
tiate, from the danger attending it, 
would not take upon himself the risk 
of sending a boat to the assistance of 
the crew, unless an officer would volun- 
teer his services. Mr. Francis F. M. 
Strong, second master of the ship, im- 
mediately came forward, and his servi- 
ces were accepted. The boat he had 
charge of was the first to reach the 
Breakwater, when he succeeded in res- 
cuing five persons from a watery grave ; 
he jumped from the boat, followed by 
two of his boats’ crew, who swam to the 
shore at the imminent risk of their 
lives; one of the men saved the second 
mate, who was in so great a state of 
exhaustion as to be senseless, and to 
require strenuous assistance from the 
medical officers on board. This is not 
the first or second time Mr. Strong has 
been instrumental in saving, by his 
intrepidity, the lives of persons who 








were in danger of being drowned. Mr 
Strong is the youngest of six brothers, 
heroes of Trafalgar, Cadiz, Algiers, and 
Navarino.—Devonport Independent. 





The Erin Steam Vessel_—The fears 
we expressed in our last, relative to this 
packet, we now regret to state, are 
(there can be no question) fully reali- 
zed—she is totally given up by every 
one concerned in her; she was seen, 
for the last time, it appears, on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 20th February, the 
day of the gale, the crew and passengers 
being then in the rigging, shrieking 
and crying for relief; but from the 
dreadful state of the weather, no assist- 
ance could be afforded them; no doubt 
she was then settling. It is reported 
that five cabin doors have been picked 
up in the Bristol Channel, apparently 
a portion of a steam-vessel. But as yet, 
as fur as we can hear, nothing has been 
discovered which can, of a certainty, 
be said to have belonged to her. The 
presumption is, that being waterlogged, 
and otherwise damaged, she became 
unmanigeable—her engines stopped, 
and not being able to run before the 
wind, she became a log on the water, 
and foundered, it is probable, not far 
from Lundy Island, near which spot 
she was last seen. 

The paragraph which appeared in 
our contemporary, and was afterwards 
copied into the London papers, that the 
vessel had made Milford, and that her 
passengers and crew were safe, was 
incorrect. 

There is not the most remote chance, 
that any one on board escaped the ra- 
vages of the storm. We have scarcely 
ever had to detail a more distressing 
circumstance than the loss of this fine 
vessel; she left this port in beautiful 
weather, with a most valuable cargo, 
and nearly fifty souls on board; ina 
few short hours not a vestige of her was 
to be seen, nor one life spared to tell 
the deplorable tale—the harrowing 
distress which they must have expe- 
rienced.— Plymouth Herald. 





t 

An order has been issued by the 
Commissioners of Customs, directing 
that the same privilege previously 
granted to Cowes and Falmouth, under 
the 52d of 6th Geo. IV., cap. 107, re- 
lating to vessels laden with tobacco, 
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and which could not hitherto come into 
port to refit, or for orders, be extended 
to Portsmouth. Heretofore, vessels 
thus laden have been obliged to proceed 
to Cowes.— Hanis Tel. 
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The Grand Seignior has presented 
Captain Charles Hotham, of H.M.S. 
Cordelia, with a splendid sword, as a 
mark of his Highness’s approbation of 
some recent services.—lants Tel. 





M. ARAGO ON COMETS. 
(Continued from p. 443, Vol. I.) 


Purny tells us, that in the time of Hip- 
parchus, (about 2000 years ago,) a star 
suddenly appeared in the north. It 
was in fact this star that suggested to 
the great astronomer of Alexandria the 
idea of a catalogue, for which the sci- 
ence is so much indebted to him, and 
which has been preserved to us by 
Ptolemy. 

A similar phenomenon reappeared in 
1572, and in 1604. 

The new star of 1572 appeared on 
the 8th of November ¢o the northward 
in the Constellation Cassiope. It was 
more brilliant than Sirius, the brightest 
star known, and shone with nearly as 
much splendour as Venus. When the 
pupils of Kepler saw the other on the 
38th Sept. to the south in Serpentarius, 
it surpassed Jupiter in brilliancy, al- 
though in the night before it had ap- 
peared very small. At the expiration 
of sixteen months there was no trace of 
it. The new star in Cassiope was also 
visible during nearly a year and a half. 

The fixed stars are in reality Suns, 
round which, in all probability, planets 
and comets revolve. The facts which 
have been cited prove, that, indepen- 
dently of luminous stars in the infinity 
of celestial space, there are others void 
of light. Newton believed that these 
stars become re-illuminated, and re- 
gained their light suddenly, when 
comets, by falling on them, furnished 
them with a new source of it. 

If this hypothesis be adopted, it would 
appear, that within the limits of history, 
comets would have fallen three times, 
if not into the Sun, replenishing our 
system, at least into Suns of more distant 
systems, round which other planets and 
comets perform their revolutions. 

The great name of Newton ought not 
to prevent me from observing, that the 
comparison of the re-illuminating of 
celestial bodies to ordinary fire, that 
the assimilation of comets to the fuel 
which we heap on our hearths to keep 


up the combustion, does not rest on any 
specious analogy. Every one knows, at 
the present day, that all matter, in cer- 
tain conditions, and particularly in 
certain states of electricity, may become 
luminous without the combination of 
any other matter, or without any loss 
ofits own. Such is the case, for exam- 
ple, with two carbons placed in a va- 
cuum, one of which is connected with 
the conductor from one of the poles 
of a tolerably powerful Voltaic battery, 
whilst the other communicates with the 
opposite pole of the same battery: for 
as soon as the surfaces of these carbons 
receive the electric Huid, they will be- 
come more splendidly illuminated than 
any fire can make them. The splendour 
of this light is such, that one is induced 
to distinguish it by the name of the 
solar light. 

The fact above mentioned is one of 
great importance. I shall not assent, 
nevertheless, that the conclusion may be 
made from it, that the sun and the stars 
shine with an electric light; but it will 
be conceded to me, at least, that the 
contrary has not been proved, and 
hence that we should reject, in the field 
of simple hypothesis, the reasoning 
which Newton employed to establish 
that comets had fallen into stars. 

Note.-—The opinion that comets 
serve to replenish the sun and stars, 
is not confined to the celebrated Prin- 
cipia: I have also found it in a paper 
which appeared after the death of 
Newton, in the recital of a conversation 
which that great man once had with 
his nephew, Mr. Conduit, when he was 
83 years of age. The following are 
passages of it. 

“J cannot say when the comet of 
1680 will fall into the sun; it may do 
so in five or six more revolutions; but 
whenever that time may arrive, the 
comet will so much increase the solar 
heat, that our globe will be burnt 
and every thing thereon will perish. 
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The new stars observed by Hipparchus, 
Tycho and Kepler, should have pro- 
ceeded from a cause of this kind, for 
the extraordinary brilliancy with which 
they appeared cannot be otherwise 
explained.” M. Conduit having de- 
manded of Newton why, in his immor- 
tal work, admitting that comets might 
fall into the sun, he had not spoken of 


the vast combustion they would pro- 
duce in the same manner as in the stars. 
‘* Because,” replied the illustrious 
sage, ‘“‘the conflagrations of the sun 
concern us rather more closely. As 
to the rest,” he added, smiling, “I 
have said sufficient for the world to be 
acquainted with my opinion.” 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Captain—T. Carew. 

Commander—J. T. Warren; W. T. Moly- 
neux. 

Ret. Com.—A. Fairbairn. 

Lieutenants—J. Hutchinson; J. W. Mor- 
gan; R. W. Otway; T. V. Anson; J. Tyssen. 

Surgeon—P, Martyn. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Asta, 84—Surg. T. Galloway; Carpr. A. 
Askcroft. 

Coast Guanp — Licuts. C. Moss, Port; 
Love; J. Else, Conger.; E. Harvey; C. H. 
Marshall; J. H. Weller. 

Deg, St.V.—Assist. Surg. J. Clark. 

Esporr, 10—Boaisw. R. Rogers. 

Farry, Suro. Ves.—Mate J. Madden. 

HYacinTH, 18—Lieut. W. Dickey; Boatew. 
W. Weeks. 

JacxkDawW, Surv. Ves.—A ssist. Surg. J. Burn. 


cose 74—Lieuts. B. J. Wilson; T. 
» (b). 
RDINARY—Plym., Lieut. W. Broadwater. 
Ports. ; Com. C. Cumby; Lieuts. E. W. Pitt; 
R. Dwyer. 
St. VINCENT, 120—Carpr. J. Andrews. 
SALAMANDER, St. V. — Assist. Surg. J. 
Peters. 
Snake, 16—Lieut. F. Liardet. 
TaLavERna, 74—Cap. Mar. D. Morley; 
Lieuts. J. J. Backhouse; G. B. Payne. 
Tyrian, Packet—Assist.Surg. C.F. Knabbe. 
Victory, 104—Masé. Assist. J. Brickwell ; 
J.T. Duffell; Schoolm. J. Steel. 
WarspiteE, 76—Lieut. J. Tyssen. 


MaRINES. 
Ports. Divis.—2d Lieut. C. J. Hatfield. 





Mr. Charles Maggs, late Boatswain at 
Gibraltar, is appointed Boatswain of the 
Dockyard at the Cape of Good Hope. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1833. 














Reported to 20th March. 





WHERE BUILT/TONS. 
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Reported to 2th March. 
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Adrian Barque |Yarmouth Dumberton 184 
Asia Ship Gainsbro’ Maryport 233 
Claremont [Brig Shields Shields 395 
Claudine Brig Yarmouth Shaldoa 35 
Columbas {Sloop London Leith 104 
Dart Schooner | Dartmouth 

Dart Brig London son Schooner | Portmattock 66 
Fergus Ship Glasgow Water Witch |Brig Maryport 244 
Francis Grif-| William Ash [Brig Suuderland 253 

fichs Schooner | Norwich 


WRECKS. 
Our table of wrecks displays a sad picture of the melancholy effects produced 
by the late gales, which appear to have been felt throughout Europe. Several 
vessels, the names of which are unknown, are entered in the Table, as there is 
reason to believe that they were British; and we have noted twenty-seven 
others which have foundered at sea, unknown to what country they belong. Of 
the extent of damage sustained by British shipping on our own coasts, it would be 
difficult to arrive at any correct statement. We fear that the losses of anchors 
and cables, rudders ‘and spars, will have fallen to the lot of some hundreds. 
Independently of the numerous vessels which have been wrecked, many have 
been driven on shore by the fury of the wind and sea, and have thus sustained 
serious injury in their hulls. The loss of life has unhappily been proportionably great. 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S LISTS, 1833. 


Continued from page 174. 


VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE WHERE WHERE ; 
KRAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. wrxcxep. | VHEN| PARTICULARS. 




















165 Abeona Smith Milford LalworthCve/20 Feb.|6823 

166 Adventurer Halifax Semoat: Mud laland |Vec. __ |6N26 

167 Amity Williams Lianelly ——_—_-—Off Mambles [90 Feb.|6824 Cw. drowned 
168 Ann Smith Stlohn’ NB Liverpool |Gr, Manan [Feb. [0281 

169 Anne Mills Yarmoath (London Colne 10 Mar.|68°28 Crew saved. 
70 Ardent Joues Cardiff Liverpool |Near sad 20 Feb.|0b4 

71 Betscy Roper —|Dublin 119 Feb.\6824 Crew saved. 
72 Braddyl —_———$—$<—— | ——_______ |________|Laucashire |Feb. (6025 Total. 

173 Brothers Spittal ————_—_| Live 1 {Aracati 1832 = 0822 Ct. of Brazil 
174 Brothers ———————| Whitby Shields Berwick 21 Feb. /O825 


175 Browney Everton Sundestand Hambro; Ameland 14 Feb.'6823 Crew saved. 























































176 Caroline Keaumaris — |Off Milford [22 Feb./6u25 Abandoned. 

177 Castiemalgyn| Lewis Dublin ———_—_—— | F ishzuard 19 Feb, oHL3 ‘Total, 

178 Catherine —_—_———— -] Beaumaris — Off Crew Pn.'u Feb. 6824 Abandoned. 

179 Catherine Carstaire |Demerara |Liverpool (St David'’alid 20 Feb./oH24 Mate drownd. 

180 Compact George Cork ——_—_—_——_|Off Cork 2U Feb.!0du°4 Crew saved, 

181 Crescent reares Exeter Newcastle | Boulogne 20 Feb,'6281 Crew saved. 

182 Dart —_—_———|Catwater 19 Feb, (6823 

183 Dart Grills Gibraltar (Cadiz Cabrito Pe. jJan. — |ot2 Crew saved. 

184 Dan. aren Kilrush Coast Ireland 18 Feb.\6824 Crew saved. 

ry 

185 Draper Waterford |London Muslich 20 Feb./6tt23 

186 Eclipse ——————|Pugwash {London  (C. Breton Dec. Otc4 

187 Fliza Turver ———_—- ——C. Wales 22 Feb..0825 

148 Eliza Somerville |Liverpool |Bissao Bourbon Nov. (623 Burnt, ew. ed. 

18) Eliza ——_———_——|Cardigav Nr Vishgaard|20 Feb. 6824 All lost. 

190 Elizabeth Ringsend Balbriggen 18 Feb./6u.4 Crw. drowned 

191 Elizabeth Banks Waterford |Newhaven At Sea 9March 68-8 Abandoned. 

192 Eliz Gillespie — |Galwa ———_——- | Liverpool 2March #26 Oo Northbak 

193 Endeavour | Milne Bristol, Leith Cambletown |1 March /6u28 on sie two 
irds of car. 

194 Erin Liverpool Plym Brkwtr|19 Feb.|6823 Crew saved. 

195 Erin St. Vessel |———_—— Bristol Chan.|20 Feb.|Su aa Foundered. 

196 Eugene Mitchell Mauritius Crew saved. 





Rec egercer 12 Oct. 
ude j21 Feb.'o824 All lost. ; 


197 Evelina Jane —_-—__—_ 
198 Favorite Young, Bristol Laugharne |Port Eynon ¢March 6820 





—e 











199 Felicity Foster Liverpool |Savana At Sea here Sup. ented 
900 Felicity Bristol —_———| Dartmouth [26 Feb. OBS 
201 Fidelity, nore ————_—_— | _———__ Yarmth.[.W.|15 Feb./6282 Drve. ag. quay 
202 FI Sloo ——_—_—_— | —_—_—_—_| Near Mairgan 20 Feb.|Capsized. 
Frances Anp Treblecock Swansea, (Glocester |Swansea Bay |20 Feb. /08°4 Crw. drowned 
erick jNagle Liverpool {Africa Off StDavid's 
Head:2t Feb.'6824 Crw.drowned. 
5 Freedom > Newport |Cork Near Milford|20 Feb. 68.4 4 drowned. 
206 Freeman Lawson Maryport {Annan Mowbray Sdal4 Feb. 6821 
207 Friends Williams |Newport {Liverpoo] |Northbank [19 Feb.)6823 Liverpool 3 dr. 


208 George Redfern Whitehavn, Dablin Holyhead = |£0 Feb./6823 Full of water, 
209 Good States 








crew saved. 
man| Buckioghm/|HHagle Swansea St. Ives 7 March|6828 Cw. ad. aoe 
wrec 
210 Hadnor House neue (Founderd) ies Off Dudgeon |14 Feb.(6823 Run foul of. 
211 Haopah Bridgeon ewry London {Off Portland [22 Feb./0824 Ruo d. cw.sd. 
212 Harriette Sillis Yarmouth |Liverpool {Ramsgate [21 Feb (623 Crew saved. 
213 Hawk Hall Wexford Wexford 22 Feb./6424 Crew saved. 
214 Henry Pentland = |{Ard Glass |————_—— Balbriggen Keb — [6825 
215 Helena Gibson Glasgow |Limerick [Westport IMarchit828 Crew saved, 
216 Highland Lad|————— | Terranova |Falmouth |Marzara Jan. |ou22 Mediterran. 
217 Haddleston | Leake Stockton = |Bridlington|Off Whitby [11 Feb.jocd1 Crew saved. 
218 Horrell Rider Plymouth |St.Michaels)Off Ushavt [19 Ieb./68°4 Crew saved. 
219 Industry Randel Terceira. # |————__|Off Hol. Hd./28 [Feb [0826 Run foul of. 
220 Issbella Wildgoos {London Demerara |Nr. Pevensey|20 Feb.!623 Crw. &c. ad. 
een Jane ———__———|(rreenock |—————-——_] Rathlin I. 19 Feb [682% Totally lost. 


222 Jane & Ann |——————_-| Mostyn Carnarvon | Lavan Sands |!9 Feb.\68v3 Total, Beaa- 
223 Joseph and 








maris 
Mary |Somers Youghal London Not heard of] since |©8 Nov. 6°81 

224 Kent Alderson |Condon Newport |Near Bude j|20 Feb./68¢4 Crew saved. 
225 Lady Florence —|Drogheda |——————| Nr. Limerick|!8 Feb./6:24 Crew saved. 
226 Levin -— Dublio ——_——_—_—_|Near Dubliu [20 Feb./68e4 Scut. on rocks 
°°] Malvina Cholwick |—————— Gibraltar {Newport 21 Feb. |¢#e3 Snk. crew ed 
208 Martha —_——_—_———- Whitehavn.| Dublio Holyhead’ (20 Feb./t#03 Crew saved. 
229 Maria ° Irwin Swansea Ilfracombe | Bristol chan."}20 Feb. /63°4 Crew drownd. 
230 Mary © Lewis Bristol Laugharve {Port Eynon |2March'68°6 
231 Mary Of London} Towed on} shore by |Conway 1 March |6826 
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Scbooner 
Legget 
Fullerton 






232 Mary Ann 
233 Mary Agno 
234 Meredith 
235 Minerva 
236 Neptune 
257 Northumber- 
land] Wilden 
238 Packet ofAyr|Patoo 
239 Pallion Johuson 
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Foundered Off Padstow 








at Domingo —— —)| West Hoyle 


Laverpoot [N. Zealand! Iokianva K. 
laverpool [Belfast OF llowth 
Givucester |Portamouth, Cardiff 











Rio Grande 
Nr PeelLhiche 
Conaat Suttolk 


Sunderland] London 











WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 





WHEN PARTICULARS. 





20 Feb.'6823 All drowned. 
LO Feb. 6624 Five drowned 
13 July 6231 Boatsw.drwd. 
20 Feb. 0824 Abaudoned. 
12 Feb. 68621 


| 
23 Oct. '6924 Crew saved. 
11 Feb. 6822 J. Walmey. 
20 Feb 6883 Crew saved. 
















































































Mitford Dundalk |Demany Pr. [20 Feb. 6424 Master ad.only 
James Cardigan Inco Island [2 hi Crew saved. 
Hastings OffDartmo th|18 Feb. 6282 Run dn. cw.ed 
——_—_—— }|-—__————_] Mixen R. 20 Feb. 6623 Laden w. oats, 
Campbell |London Bombay {Scilly 16 Feb. 6281 ¢ 
hh] Athworth |Waterford | London Near Bude {20 Feb./68°4 Crew saved. 
Evans Cardiff Liverpool {Mort Bay 20 Feb.'6804 Master sd.only 
3 W hitehavo | ————] Near Douglas!29 Feb. 6804 Eight drowud 
248 Seanhoughs | Armstrong Workingtn. Holyhead CO Feb.'6823 Crew saved. 
249 St. Peter Fearon Harrington |Drogheda [Skerries 20 Feb.|6a24 Crw.drowned 
250) Surprize Brand Clovely Off Mumbles|20 Feb./68e4 Crew saved. 
251 Susanna and [ter Bank, 
Jane Portland Off Wexford | 1 Feb.'!6°81 On Blackwa- 
252 Tay London Hull Corton Sand [20 Feb. 6623 ‘wo drowned 
253 Thetis Ostend Bordeaux [French Coast} 9 eb.]—— Total. 
“5% Thomas Nichols Bury Selly St. Mary's [23 Feb 68°25 
, Portcawl {Waterford |Swapsea 26 Feb.'i#25 Crew saved. 
Loudon ———_——|coast Durham{13 Feb.'322 Run foul of. 
———_| Newton 2° Feb. 6825 2 cw.drowned 
T i Gloucester {Dublin Bay |25 Feb.)0825 
250 TwoBrothersssupposed |—— —————|Christeh. Ldg}2u Feb. 6823 
260 Union Schoouer |Jruro Wales N. St. Ives Feb |—— Crew saved. 
261 Union Kirby Sunderland{Chatham [Gunficvet S. [14 Feb.(6°81 Crew saved. 







262 Unknown 















































M2 bien 


Capsized &| foundered 
Supposed to} be Fly of 


OffPadstow oY) Feb 


Dartmouth (6823 All drowned. 








263 Unknown A sloop OF Christch.J]17 Feb.}6c82 About 50 tons. 
°64 Unknown A brig 200 tons -——————]} Kundle Stonelll Mar.J6828 
“65 Unknown Brig Loudon Sunderland] !loly Island [22 Keb.ic8!5 Crew saved. 
oné Unknown —————-|Crow Rock [19 Feb.6373 
eo7 Unknown A brig Near Bude = [20 Feb. 6823 
268 Unknown ———_ Wicklow Hd.jlo keb./6323 
200 Unknown -|-—————_] Dundee Eibow Bauk | 8 Veb.|6e22 Coal laden. 
O70 Valentine ————-| London Yarmouth {@® Feb.jo823 
1 William aud 

Mary|Sloop Cat. Seatland!e0 Fé 68°94 Abandoned. 

Savana East Hoyle {20 Feb.joolt Crew saved. 





In addition to the foregoing Table, we have collected a few of the particulars 


relating to some mentioned therein. 


The Neptune.—Driven on Cardiff Sands, 10th 
Feb. Taken into Cardiff roads antterwerds, 
with loss of rudder, and sunk in the mud. 

Freeman.—Capsized as the tide made, and 


sunK, 

Had dleston.—Fonndered during a gale. Crew 
landed at Flansborougb, by a Whitby brig. 

Providence Camp.—Wrnven from her anchors 
on Crow Bar, St. Marv’s Road ; scuttled 
on the bar, 2Ist Feb.: fears for the vessel’s 
back being broken. Cargo discharging. 

Harriette Sillis—In running for Ramsente, 
with pumps choked, and leaky, struck the 
Pier, and filled on the west bank. 

Isabella Wildgoos.—On the Boulder bank 4 
hours; then drove ashore at Wallsend. 
Crew and Passengers saved, cargo pt. lost. 

Erin.—In runoing for Plyinouth, was unma- 
nageable, from being water-logged. Struck 
on the east endof the break-water, and was 

r totally wrecked ; crew saved by boat of 
VW. M.S. Rover, ; 

Malvina.—Sprung a leak, and suok in Newport. 
About 50 tons of iron saved. 

Friends, Williams.—Struck on the spit of the 
North bauk, Liverpvol, and went down, off 


the edgeof the bank. Master and two men 
drowned, remainder saved. 

Tay, Farrel.— Was driven on Corton Sand, off 
¥ armonth, and quickly disappeared. Master 
and mate took the boat and were drowned ; 
the crew saved by the lifeboat. 

Fliza, Somerville.—Burnt by the natives, 

Hurrell, Rider.—Dismasted and thrown on her 
beain-ends. 

Compact, George.—In attempting to enter Cork 
harbour, struck outside, and in four hours 
&carcely a vestige of her remained. 

Surprize, Brand.—A Smack. Otf Lundy, in a 
gale, sprung a Jeak.. ore up. and kept free 
till off Mumblesa, where she sunk. The 
crew and passenger took to the little boat, 
(ten feet long,) aud left the vessel as she 
was sinking, hey had to struggle with 
the tempest about an hour, when Captain 
Willams, of the Good Intent, seeing their 
perilous situation, bore down, and rescued 
them from a watery yvrave. 

Maria, Irwin, —- Usable to make Swansea, 
oblixed to make for Porthcawl. Got on 
shore at the back of the pier. Crew pe- 
rished. 


VESSELS DETAINED ; 


Francis Ann.—Foundered at her moorings in 
Swansea Bay. Crew, consisting of six Meo 
and four passengers, all perished. 

Freedom, a schooner, coal laden.—One man 
saved, 

Frederic, of Liverpool.—Sunk in deep water. 
All lost. 

Castlemalg wyn.—Drifted from Fishguard Pier, 
and went to pieces ov the rochs. 

Bey: Roper.— Went to pieces off the platform 

of the Light-house. 

rene James.—Struck on the bar, and sprung 
a : 
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Union, schooner, with copper ore.—Foundered 
off Zeunor, about two leagues west of 
St. Ives, from baving sprung a leak. ‘The 
crew, four, took the boat, and drove betore 
the wind and sea. They were exposed thus 
for seventeen hours, aod made the shore at 
He Agnes, and, with assistance, landed in 
Salcly. : 

St. Peter.—Lost in sight of the shore. Some 
fishermen who had attemnpted to save the 
crew vearly lost their lives. ‘The crew 
perished. 


VESSELS SPOHKEN.. 





VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &c. 








WHERE 
FROM. 


MASTERS’ 
NAMES. 


VESSELS’ 
NAMES. 












WHERE 
TO. 





WHERE 


DETAINED. wee 


PARTICULARS. 












Fagle Lyon Liverpool [New York |Sandy Hook 31 Jan. {6896 On shore. 

Elizabeth Donald Lauoceston}London Bay ofIslands' Oct. /6°81 Tanks: catee 
amayed. 

General Foy Goderuil Acklin’s Ial. | 7 Dec.j/6-81 Oo shore. 











VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 


































VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE WHERE WHERE 
MAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. sPpokEN, | WHEN| PARTICULARS. 
: 9? o 
Dalmatia -————— Liverpool |New York |44.N 25 W [28 Feb. /68¢8 
Enchantress Roxburgh | London Sydney aN cow 7 Feb. [ol81 
Margaret Liverpool |Hlavana 31 N GOW 14 Feb. favs 
Matilda —————_—— | Londou Pern RSW 21 Nov. /6825 
Susan Nicholson {Newport |Philadelph.|39 N 71 W 27 Jan. |o826 Out 117 days. 





A Court Martial assembled on Mon- 
day, at the Royal Marine Mess-room, 
in this garrison,—President, Lieut-Col. 
George Lewis, C.B. R.M.; Members, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Hornby, R.M. ; 
Major Peter Jones, R.M.; Major J. 
Jones, 12th Regiment ; Capt. E. St. 
Maur, 5Ist Regiment; Capt. P. Robert- 
son, R.M.; Capt. D. A. Gibsone, R.M.; 
Capt. Wm. Moorshead, 7th Royal Fusi- 
leers; Capt. Fitz M. Wm. Colthurst, 
12th Regiment ; First-Lieut. Joseph 
Luddington, R.M.; First-Lieut. Jas. 
Finmore, R.M.; Lieut. M. R. S. Whit- 
more, 7th Royal Fusileers ; and Ensign 
H. Hopwood, 5lst Regiment,—to try 
Lieut. Edward Parke, of the Royal 
Marines, on the following charges, pre- 
ferred against him by Lieut. Fred. 
Patten, of H.M.S. Briton :—First, For 
being the bearer of a challenge to Lieut. 
Patten from Second-Lieut. Lamont, 
R.M. belonging to H.M.S. Briton, on 





or about the 21st of January, 1833.— 
Second, For making use of most dis- 
gusting, indecent, and ungentlemanly 
language, before the young midship- 
men, in in the larboard berth of H.M.S. 
Briton, on or about the 21st of January, 
1833.—Third, For speaking’ of Lieut. 
Patten in a most disgraceful, disrespect- 
ful, ungentlemanly, and unofficer-like 
manner, tending to defame his charac- 
ter, on or about the 24th of January, 
1833, in the starboard berth of H.M.S. 
Briton. 

The verdict of the Court Martial on 
Second- Lieut. Parke, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, was “ guilty on the first and 
second charges, and not guilty on the 
third.” And the sentence of the Court 
was, that he be cashiered. The sent- 
ence has been approved by the Lords’ 
Commissioners of the Admirality, and 
confirmed by the King.—Hampshire 
Telegraph. 
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A Court-Martial was held on Thurs- 
day, the 7th March, on board His 
Majesty’s ship San Josef, in Hamoaze, 
for the trial of Lieut. James Fox Camp- 
bell, of His Majesty’s sloop Comus, 
Commander Hamilton, on the under- 
mentioned charge :— 

“ For having, on the 27th Feb. last, 
disobeyed the orders of Lieut. Thomas 
Peter Dobree, his superior officer, in 
not returning on board, to his leave, he 
being on shore when he was aware of 
the sloop going out of harbour.” 

The Court was composed of Admiral 
Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. President ; 


ADMIRALTY ORDERS; TRANSPORTS, BIRTHS, DEATHS. 


Capt. R. Currie, C.B,; Capt. Ross, C.B. ; 
Commander R. Oliver (b); and Com- 
mander H. T. Austin;—G. Eastlake, 
Esq. Judge Advocate. 

The Judge Advocate said, the Court 
had determined that the charge had 
been proved, and they adjudged that the 
said Lieut. C. J. F. Campbell, be 
severely reprimanded.— Plym. Herald. 





At the meeting of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, yesterday week, 
Mr. Fielding read an interesting paper 
“‘ On the sufferings of seamen from ex- 
treme cold.” 





ADMIRALTY ORDER. 


ADMIRALTY OBDER. 


Memorandum. 


“ Admiralty, 11th March, 1833. 


‘With reference to the 12th article of the 
Regulations, dated the 24th of August, 1831, 
for granting Out-pensions to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty hereby give notice, that his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to direct, by his 
Order in Council of the 6th instant, that the 
Captain or Commander of any of His Majesty’s 
sea-going ships shall be at liberty to recom- 


mend any Petty Officer or Seaman, or Non- 
commissioned Officer or Private of Marines, 
for the Gratuity and Medal, on the ship he 
commands being paid off, notwithstanding 
that such ship may not have been three years 
in commission. 

The other restrictions specified in the said 
article continue in force. 


‘¢ By Command of their Lordships, 
‘¢}GeorGs ELLIOT. 


‘To all Captains, Commanders, and Com- 
manding Ofticers of His Majesty's Ships 
and Vessels.” 





MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


AMPHITRITE — Lieut. W. R. Cooley, Ply- 
mouth. 

Aras—Lieut. W. C. Harris, Mauritius. 

Hore—Lieut. W. Ryder, Lisbon. 

MaiITLanpv—Lieut. G. Sanders, Deptford. 

Numa—Licut. W. H. Brady, 17th March 
sailed for Jamaica 


OrnEstes—Deptford. 

Prince RecGent—Lieut. C. H. Binstead, 
Mediterranean. 

Stenton—Lieutenant E. B. Davison, South 
America. 

Svivra—Lieut. G. N. Wesley, Deptford. 

WanvERER—Lieut. A Young, Deptford. 





Births. 

18th Feb., the lady of Captain Whittaker, 
R.N., of a son. 

At Notting-hill-terrace, on the 22d inst., 
the lady of Captain Machonochie, R.N., of 
a son. 

At Bodmin, the lady of Capt. E. Gilbert, 
R.N., of a daughter. 

At Woodside,‘the lady of Captain Thorne, 
R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 2nd ult., at Southwold, Suffolk, the 
lady of Lieut. F. W. Ellis, R.N., of a son. 

At Forton Lodge, near Gosport, on the 27th 
ult., the lady of Lieut. J. Hallowes, R.N., of 


a son. 

On the 18th ult., at East Cowes, the lady of 
Lieut. Helby, R.N., of a son, still-born. 

The lady of G. E. Foreman, Esq., Surgeon 
of his Majesty’s ship Excellent, of a son. 


fMarriages. 
John Ferrier, Esq., Admiral of the Blue, to 
Mrs. Leach, widow of Commander J. Leach. 


—et 


Deaths. 


At his house, Aimberly-place, Falmouth, 
aged 63, Captain J. L. Popham, R.N. 

Retired Commander Silver, R.N., of Fare- 
ham, deeply Jamented by his family and 
friends. 

At Brighton, in the 77th year of his age, 
the Right Hon. Lord John Townshend. 

At Ryde, after a long illness, Charles Inglis, 
Esq., Captain R.N. 

In July last, at sea, on board the Egmont, 
which he commanded, Lieutenant James 
Walmsley, R.N. 
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30.—New Licnut at TRIESTE. 


Description of the New Light-house erected in 1832. 


Tue Light-house which, by the munificence of His Majesty the 
Emperor Francis, has been lately erected at Trieste for the 
guidance of navigators, is situated on the extreme point of the 
Theresian mole, distant 360 feet (measure of Vienna = 113,799 
metres, or 373 E. feet) from the edge of the breakers on the 
loose stones which protect the foundations of the mole. It is in 
the form of a round tower, based upon a military platform, and is 
constructed of calcareous stone (grey marble) brought from the 
neighbouring mountains of Carso in Carniola. 


Sketch of the Light-house. 

















Its height from the level of the sea, at a mean height of tide, 
(a medium between the highest and lowest water,) to the centre of 
VoL. 1. No. 15. 24H 
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the luminous cone, is 106 feet of Vienna = 33,507 metres, or 
106,6 E. feet. The light consists of 42 oil lamps, and will be 
visible at the distance of 12 geographical miles, 60 to a degree, 
supposing the eye of the observer to be elevated 12 feet above the 
level of the sea, so that it will be seen from Pirano on the side of 
Istria, and as far as the shoals of Grado in the vicinity of the 
Italian coast. 

In order that this light may be distinguished from any fire or 
other illumination that might occasionally be visible on the heights 
which surround and command the roads of Trieste, the expedient 
of an intermittent or revolving light has been adopted,—and a 
machine invented for the purpose moves a dark veil, or shade, 
which revolves in the period of half-a-minute, alternately covering 
and revealing the illuminated cone. 

The first time of its being regularly lighted will be the evening 
of the 11th of February, 1833. 


Trieste, December, 1832. 


31.—REMARKS ON THE WEATHER AT TREBISONDE 2n November 
and December, 1831, by R. D. Mippieton, Master of the 
schooner Syeed Khan. 


Arrived on the 8th November. When off Cape Joros in the morning, a 
heavy gale from the north-west ; on nearing the land, the wind gradually lulled, 
though appearances indicated a continuance of the gale in the offing. On 
reaching the anchorage at Trebisonde, very little wind. Brought up in five 
fathoms, with a considerable swell rolling in. Barometer on shore that day 
30°08, and the day previous 30; during both of which we had experienced bad 
weather at sea. In the night, wind off the land; as I may observe, once for all, 
was the case every night during my stay at Trebisonde. 

On the morning of the 9th the weather cleared up, the sea went gradually 
down, and for fourteen days had the finest weather imaginable—sea quite 
smooth, light winds all day, varying two or three points on each side of east. 
The land-wind at nights sometimes very fresh, especially on those nights when 
the weather had been finest during the day. Barometer on the 9th 30°26, on 
the 10th 30°37, and continuing till the afternoon of the 21st always between 
this and 29°94 in., never being under 30 in. except once. 

On the aflernoon of the 21st, appearances indicated a change. Barometer 
29°98. At 8 a.m. of the 22d, barometer 29°80, a furious gale came on from 
the N.W.; sea at the time quite smooth. It is worthy of remark, that on this 
day Mr. Brants, the British consul, was among the mountains a short distance 
in-land, and felt not the least of the breeze, it being perfectly calm with him 
the whole day. The wind came in a tremendons squall, but had hardly struck 
the land, before its violence was sensibly checked ; before it produced any con- 
siderable sea it was fast abating, and at noon a calm took place. At 1 P.m.a 
light air came off the land: a great swell continued rolling in that day and the 
following. Barometer at 4 p.m. 30. 

The weather continued to the end of the month very unsettled, with a great 
deal of rain, and occasionally some swell—light airs of wind from all points of 
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the compass, and a considerable part of the time perfectly calm. Barometer 
varying from 29°84 to 30°27. Thermometer during this period in the consul’s 
house, on shore, generally about 55°; lowest 534°, highest 59°. 

December ist, 2d, and 3d, tolerably fine weather, but generally dark and 
unsettled. Barometer 30°18, descending till the afternoon of the 3d to 29°61, 
when a swell came on without wind. On the 4th, in the moming, weather 
appeared fine, barometer 29°66, but about 1 p.m. came on suddenly to blow 
from the N.W. Wind almost immediately lulled on reaching the land, and 
soon after came directly off shore. Barometer at 4 p.m. 29°74. Rained 
heavily the whole night, and on the hills close down to the sea a considerable 
quantity of snow fell. 5th December, calm the whole day; barometer in the 
morning 29°94, at 4 p.m. 29°98 ; appearances seemed flattering for a return of 
fine weather, though very cloudy in the offing; calm continued all night, or 
trifling airs off the land; swell, which commenced in the afternoon of the 3d, 
continued. 6th, dark and unpleasant weather; barometer at 8 a.m. 30°14, at 
4 p.m. 30°29; occasional squalls all day from N.W. with rain and cold wea- 
ther ; thermometer on shore 53. The wind in these squalls ceased immediately 
on reaching the shore, and came off the land. Heavy rain the first part of the 
night, and much snow fell on the hills. 7th, in the morning fine clear weather ; 
mountains to the E, quite clear, indicating a total change of weather; wind off 
the land, and very cold; thermometer in the cabin 44°; barometer 30°46, and 
at 4 p.m. 30°33. 

’ This weather, the finest imaginable, continues at the time of closing these 
remarks—10th December, 1831. 

The conclusion I have been able to come to from my observation of the 
weather as above described, added to the information received from residents, 
is decidedly favourable to the safety of the anchorage of Trebisonde. From 
the land in the interior being exceedingly mountainous, and covered with snow, 
and very high land continuing down even to the shore (which description 
applies to the whole extent of coast along the south side of the Black Sea,) it 
appears that the atmosphere over the land is so considerably more dense than 
over the sea, that the wind will never blow upon it with ny force, or will at 
all events abate the moment it reaches it. The only wind that causes any 
swell is from N.W., and, although this wind comes from the cold regions 
bounding the north of this sea, and was this coast of a different description, so 
as to be heated, the wind from this quarter would undoubtedly blow down 
upon it with great violence; yet the contrary being the case, these N.W. winds 
are checked, and lose their force on reaching the warm latitudes in the offing, 
and have no tendency to extend to a coast where, perhaps, within a mile or 
two of the shore inland, the thermometer is considerably below the freezing 
point. Reference to the height of the barometer will, Y think, clearly prove 
that the state of the atmosphere has been such during the period to which my 
observations refer, that a gale must have been checked before reaching the 
shore, or immediafely on its arrival there. The variation in the height of the 
mercury has been trifling: during the first period of bad weather, 30°8—the 
lowest it attained during 15 days of bad weather, from the 22d November to 
the 6th December, inclusive, being 29°61, (though it only reached this point for 
a short time, and was generally much higher,) and during the finest periods, 
standing from something above 30 to 30°46: thus, there being an absence of 
the first cause of wind, a light and rarefied atmosphere. 

I consider therefore, that although the anchorages on this coast are exposed, 
that they are entirely free from danger; that there never is both wind and sea 
together; and, that although a considerable swell will occasionally roll in when 
the wind has blown hard out at sea, that there is no difficulty whatever in a ship 
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riding upon any part of it. Platana is said to be better protected from the 
effect of a N.W. wind than Trebisonde, but I can see very little difference ; 
they are both open as any anchorages can well be; and yet it is admittted, 
that, at the former place, Turkish vessels have, from time immemorial, rode in 
safety the whole winter; which to me is perfect proof of the safety of the whole 
coast, for if the wind ever blew home with any violence even for a few hours, 
I am convinced no ship could ride at Platana. 


The following notes are copied from Captain Middleton’s Chart 
of the Black Sca. 
SouTHERN Coasr. 


“The port of Eregri to the west of Cape Baba is represented as a very good 
port by the Turkish captains, and which they run for, if they miss the Bos- 
phorus with northerly winds.” 

“¢ The anchorage of Amussero, to the east of Cape Baba, appears to be a 
very snug one for small vessels, and about three miles to the east of it is a snug 
little bay, with an open beach.” 

“In the cliff, four or five miles to the west of Delicligheh, is the entrance to 
what is apparently an immense cavern.” 

“Cape Kerempe Boroun, is very high, and was seen distinctly at the dis. 
tance of sixty miles.” 

““ From Cape Kerelu to Cape Joros the land is very high and bold, covered 
at the mountain tops with pine trees. It appears so high and mountainous, 
that no high land being marked in the chart might lead the navigator to con- 
clude, that he had overrun Trebizonde, except that the Capes form points, 
which cannot be mistaken for any others on the chart.” 

“ Platana. This is the anchorage mostly frequented by the Turks, and is 
considered perfectly safe. Ships winter there, and the crews live on shore.” 

‘¢ At about nine miles east of Trebizonde is a little bay, called Kooata, with 
good anchoraye for a small vessel that can ride in three fathoms.” 

“( Rizeh, called improperly Triseh in the charts, is said to have tolerable 
anchorage. It is wrongly laid down generally, being thirty miles to the east of © 
Trebizonde.” 

“¢ Batoumi has good anchorage.” 

““The land that forms this point (Sinope) is very conspicuous, and Cape 
Indieh, and the land between them being low it appears like an island at a mode- 
rate distance. The town of Sinope being seen as you approach over the low 
isthmus that connects the peninsula forming the point with the main.” 

“The coast between Gueseh river, and the western mouth of the Kizil 
Imnak is very low, and covered with trees.” 

‘¢ Samsoun is a port greatly frequented, and said to be tolerably good. Six 
hundred cargoes of grain, mostly for Constantinople, it is said, were shipped here 
in 1831. These are cargoes of all sizes, probably many of them little more 
than boats. The province to the eastward along shore is very fertile.” 

‘“* Unich is a port where there is also a considerable trade in grain, and said 
to have safe anchorage between the island and the main.” 

‘¢ The anchorage under Cape Vana is said to be good.” 


WeEsTERN Coast. 


“ Current. Running up from off Balaban Boroun found a current to the east- 
ward, which set the ship over to the mouth of the Dnieper, when by account 
she was off Odessa.” 
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.“* Coast between the Danube and Dneister. With the exception of a small 
hill on the left point of the Ghedrille mouth of the Danube (right point going 
in,) all the coast from the Portecktcka mouth of the Danube to the Otchuka 
mouth of the Dneister is low-land, with trees that may be seen five or six miles 
off, and before any land is visible.” 

“‘ Current south from the Danube. From the Georghievskoi mouths of the 
ele pilots reckon a current running half a mile per hour to the Bos- 

orus.” 
pe Kara Erman. The coast about this place is formed of elevated land.” 

“ Kustendge Roadstead is bad.” 

‘“* Hadgige Boroun. The coast may be seen twelve or fifteen miles off.” 

“‘ Cape Chabla. There is a light-house on it, (not lighted,) which may be 
seen seven or eight miles off; red cliffs about eight miles to the southward of it. 
At the same distance to the southward of this cliff is a table mountain, which 
may be seen distant about twenty miles. This and the others to the north are 
not very high.” 

“‘ Cape Ghallegra has a few small red houses on it.” 

“ Kavarna is a good safe roadstead at all seasons, and with all winds. No 
danger there whatever.” 

“Varna. Anchorage not good.” 

‘© Eminey Boroun. The mountain named Erecle, to the north of this Cape, 
said to have the form of a loaf of bread, and may be seen thirty miles off. 
Could not see that this Cape bore any resemblance to a loaf of bread, but it 
is conspicuous land, and cannot well be mistaken, being prominent, and higher 
than all the land to the northward of it.” 

“ Aiolou, in the Gulf of Bourgas, is good anchorage in all seasons, with all 
winds.” 

“ St. Juhn's Islands, Gulf of Bourgas. Excellent anchorage within them.” 

“© Cape Inada or Niada. A good road with all winds,” 

‘““ Cupe Karu Boroun, alow Cape, black, and appears when near the shore 
to the eastward like an island. From this Cape to the old castle near the Bos- 
phorus are a number of headlands very red.” 

“‘ Kara Boroun, signifies black nose.” 


32.—LatiTuDE of the South Extreme of Kinc’s Istanp, and the 
Position of Retp’s Rock’s, Bass’s Strait. 


We have Captain King’s authority for prolonging the southern 
extremity of King’s Island, in Bass’s Straits, to 40° 9’ S. latitude, 
beyond which it may still extend; and, also, for stating that Reid’s 
Rocks, which are very extensive, are correctly placed in the Admi- 
ralty chart of Bass’s Strait. 


33.—LIGHTS IN THE ENTRANCE OF THE Bay oF Funpy. 


We are indebted to the kindness of the Secretary to Lloyd's, 
for the following communication, to which we have added the 
positions of some of the places, as determined lately by naval 
officers, under the orders of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. 
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We shall be thankful to any of our readers for further particulars 
of the light-houses mentioned therein. 


Southern Seal Island, South Extreme, Lat. 43° 23' 51” N., 
Long. 65° 59’ 42” W. 


There was a light erected in 1831, and put into operation in November of 
that year, upon the south point of the southern Seal Island. This light bears 
from Cape Sable W. b. N. 21 miles. Southward from this light, about two 
miles, lies a dangerous rock, upon which the sea always breaks, except with 
very smooth water. Between this (Blonde) rock and the light-house the ground 
is very shoal and rocky, and there is no safe passage for large vessels. 


Light on Bryer Island, Lat. 44° 13’ 51” N., Long. 66° 26’ 54” W. 


Ships in standing to the northward should not keep so near the Nova Scotia 
shore as to shut in Bryer Island light, as they will be in danger of the ledges 
about the Gull rock. In rounding Bryer Island, ships should keep without 
the distance of 3 miles, to avoid the N.W. ledge, which is dangerous at low 
water. 


The light on Sibly Island bears from Seal Island lights N.W. b. W. 
A light on Quoddy Head, America. 


A light at the entrance of Head Harbour. It is intended to mark the 
entrance into the main channel of the St. Croix leading to the inner bay of 
Passamaquoddy, St. Andrew’s &c., and into Head Harbour. This light is very 
useful to the coasting trade. (1829.) 


A light to the right-hand entrance of Annapolis gut. 


Light on Partridge Island, St. John’s, Lat. 45° 13’ 36” N., 
Long. 66° 6’ 0" W. 

The beacon light lately established within the light on Partridge island is very 
beneficial to the Port of St. John, as ships may now safely enter it at all hours 
of the night. The beacon light appears to be on the extreme of the mud at the 
left-hand entrance of the harbour. 


The two lights on Point Lepreau are in the same building, and are placed 
one above the other, distant about 18 feet, to distinguish them from the other 
lights. (1831.) 


The light-houses on Machias, Seal Islands, (1832,) bear from each other, 
E.S.E. and W.N.W., distant 200 feet. They will be immediately distin- 
guished froin all the other lights upon the coast. When these lights are in one 
bearing, W. N.W. the distance from the Murr ledges will be about one mile. 
Vessels should then tack, or haul off to the southward. They bear from the 
light on Gannet rock W. b. N. 3 N. 13’. 


The Gannet rock light (1830) bears from the light on Bryer Island 
N.W. 4 W. 21’, and is surrounded by dangerous rocks and shoals. The old 
Proprietor rock, a very dangerous ledge, which dries at 3 ebb, bears from the 
light E. b. N. a little N. about 7 miles distant, and St. Mary’s, the southern. 
most of the Murr ledges, S.W. b. W. 4 W. 2’; the northernmost of these 
ledges bears from it N.W.b. W. 4 W. 3 miles. Ships ought not to run for 
this light, for if the weather should suddenly become thick or foggy, they might 
get among the dangers which surround it. 
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34.—DESCRIPTION OF Two LANDMARKS ERECTED ON THE SOUTH 
PoInT oF THE Harsoun or MeMEL, Batic. 


To enter the harbour of Memel when the pilots cannot go off, on 
account of contrary winds, heavy swell, and stormy weather, the 
masters of vessels have to observe the following instructions, viz. : 
As soon as the three beacons are to be seen, they are to be brought 
into a line with each other; the black and white buoys will then 
be discovered in the same line. As soon as the white buoy, which 
lies to the eastward, can be seen, steer in that direction till you 
come near to it, when Two Landmarks, of pyramidical form, and 
lathed, will be observed nearly in a line. The one to the south- 
ward is the highest, and is distinguished by a cross; the other, to 


the northward, is the lowest, and is distinguished by a quadrangle 
on the top. 





As soon as the white buoy which lies to the left, or on the larboard 
side, is passed, the course is S.S.E. 3 E. by the compass, along 
the white* marks, which are al] to be left on the larboard side; 
the landmarks are to be kept in a line with each other, till the three 
beacons are brought into a line. You then come to a red buoy, 
which may be passed on either side; from thence the course is 
S.E. by E. and S8.E. till you come near the north or lower ballast. 
quay, and consequently into the harbour. 

It is further to be observed, that pilots are generally stationed 
near the red buoy, either in sailing or rowing boats, if the weather 
in any way permits it, and point out the proper course, to the east. 
or to the west, by making signals with a flag. The red flag upon 
the signal beacon points in the same direction as that in the boat. 
When the red buoy has been passed, the signals are no longer 
made by the boat, but are continued by the red flag upon the 
signal beacon alone. 

® Anchored poles. 
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The red flag likewise denotes 15 feet water upon the bar. But 
if balls are exhibited upon the middle beacon, each ball to the 
westward signifies one foot less, to the eastward one foot more, 
than 15 feet water on the bar. 

As the two pyramidical Landmarks cannot be struck, the old 
regulation continues in force, that when the two northern beacons 
are struck, no vessels are allowed to enter the harbour. 

It is likewise advisable, that vessels in making the harbour do 
not carry too little sail, as in general a strong current sets out. 


ScuroeveEr, Pilot- Commander. 
Memel, 6th Feb. 1833. 


35.—PosITION oF THE Hormicas Rocks, on the Coast of Peru. 


The Hormigas are a very dangerous bed of rocks just awash 
with the surface of the water, on the coast of Peru; and, as they 
are still incorrectly laid down in some charts, we give the following 
account of their position, from the valuable observations of Mr. 
H. Babb, the late master of H.M.S. Alert, when on the South 
American Station : — 


« These rocks lie in a direction W. by N., distant 26 miles from the west 
point of Lorenzo Island. On the northern extreme of the rocks is a small 
islet, about 12 feet above water; close to which, on the north side, is a rock 
awash with the surface of the water, about the size of a boat. From the islet, 
the rocks extend, under water, a mile and a half in a W.N.W. direction. 
H.ML.S. Alert tried for soundings, and found no bottom between the Hor. 
migas and Lorenzo until within a cable’s length of the north rock, when she 
had 60 fathoms rocky bottom: so that the lead will not apprize a ship of her 
danger in their vicinity. 

‘‘ The latitude of the southern part is 11° 58’ 15”S., and long. 77° 34’ W.; 
assuming the Castle of Callao to be in 77° 2° W.” 


These rocks are generally laid down about 15 minutes too far to 
the westward. 





36.—BREAKERS IN Lat. 27° 49' N., ann Lone. 54° 29’ W. 
Reported by the Brig Erato, Captain Mossop, from Quebec to 


Jamaica. 


We insert the following extract from the Jamaica Gazette, but 
have no great faith in the correctness of the report. At the same 
time, we shall be thankful to any of our readers who will take an 
opportunity of substantiating or disproving it: 

“‘ Thursday, Nov. 15, 1832. 

“At four, a.m. made breakers on the weather cathead ; light wind from the 
north-east, and a fine clear moon; put the helm aport, and went to leeward of 
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it, Called all hands, tacked ship, put the small boat out, and made the rock 
and breakers again; sent the mate and two men with the boat to ascertain 
what it was, and laid by with our head to the south-west. The boat returned 
in twenty minutes, and reported that they were within twenty feet of the rock, 
which was about forty feet long, cleft in two; the north part peaked, and the 
south table-land. We were within a hawser's length of it with the vessel, and 
no bottom with the twenty-fathom line.” 





TripE-TaBLe For May, 1833. 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


I.—ORSERVATIONS ON Port WiLiiam at Repcar, on the 
South Side of the Tees Bay, Coast of Yorkshire, projected by 
W.A. Brooxs—C. £. Stockton. 


IN presenting our readers with the accompanying plan of the 
harbour proposed by Mr. W. A. Brooks, to be constructed at 
Redcar, we feel tempted, by the vast importance which belongs 
to this project, in a national point of view, to make a few obser- 
vations respecting it, in addition to those which appeared in a 
former number of our work. For whether we consider it merely 
as a port of refuge for the tempest-driven vessel, as an asylum 
harbour and general rendezvous for our fleets when active opera- 
tions are going forward in. the North Sea, or whether we look on 
it in the light of a shipping port for European commerce, in each 
of these considerations we are so fully impressed with its import- 


ance, as to be satisfied that too much cannot be said in its 


behalf. 

The deficiency of harbours on fe eastern coast of England 18 
well known, and the Tees Bay, although in many respects it is 
peculiarly calculated for the site of a first-rate port to supply this 
deficiency, has too often been the scene of the loss of life and 
property, from the wrecks which ‘have occurred there. 

The difficulty experienced by vessels, of entering the river Tees 
in bad weather, is well known to be so great, as to render it of 
no avail to those that may run for it to avoid being wrecked. The 
entrance is so badly situated with respect to the sea, and the 
channel of the river so narrow, and its direction so unfavourable, 
that even after a vessel has arrived within the bar, there is every 
chance of her striking on the dangerous sands by which she will 
be encompassed. This unhappily is of too common occurrence, 
and renders the great estuary of the Tees, instead of a place of 
security, one of infinite danger at present to the unfortunate 
mariners who may be embayed on this coast in an easterly gale. 
Compelled to seek refuge from the fury of the storm, or to 
founder at sea, the devoted vessel runs for the river Tees as a 
last, and too often as a fatal, resource. Mr. Brooks has given us 
some lamentable instances of the want of a harbour which vessels 
might easily run into in case of bad weather; and while we are 

et writing, a fine vessel, the Wesley® of Sunderland lies on the 
North Gare sand at the mouth of this river, a prey to the dangers 


© This vessel, in attempting to enter the Tees, got on the North Gare, and was totally 
wrecked.—See our Table of Wrecks of British Shipping. 
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to which we have just alluded. The want of a harbour on the 
east coast of England in the vicinity of the Tees, on this account 
alone, is generally acknowledged; but there are others which 
render it, if scsaibles still more to be desired. 

Let us consider it in the light of a naval station. Our naval 
arsenals are all seated in the southern portion of the country, and 
we can see no other reason why they should be so, than that of 
nature having granted local advantages there which suited such a 
purpose. The vicinity of a foreign shore fealty that of an 
enemy) could be no reason; for in this case the southern and the 
eastern coast of England would be pretty nearly on a par; and 
there can be little doubt, that, had the eastern coast possessed 
such excellent ready-made harbours as Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, and had the southern coast been one straight line of cliff 
without any opening, that we should have the same first-rate 
naval arsenals on the former as we now have on the latter. We 
have alluded already, in a previous number, to the inconvenience 
occasioned by this want of a harbour to our fleets, which have in 
consequence been compelled to ride in an exposed anchorage for 
many days together on our coast, without the possibility of com- 
municating with the shore; and while harbours of lesser preten- 
sions are constructing on the same coast for the purposes of com- 
merce, we see no steps taking to supply the deficiency in this more 
extended point of view. or 

For the purposes of a naval station many good qualities are 
required in a harbour, which we are satisfied will be found at Red- 
car, in the Tees Bay. In such a harbour there must be ample 
room, while there is ample security, and there must be an eas 
ingress and egress at all times of tide, besides which these 
facilities should be the same by night as by day. Now, we will 
advance the unqualified assertion that the proposed harbour at 
Redcar could be taken at all times of tide, in the severest weather, 
by the largest class of vessels. The breadth of the entrance is 
1300 feet, and the depth there, at low water, three fathoms; so that 
by the arrangement of lights, vessels could enter by night as well 
as by day. In point of security, it is a remarkable fact, that even 
in its natural condition the anchorage between the two ridges of 
alum-shale rocks, called the Scars, which are proposed as the 
bases of the piers of the harbour on its north and south sides, has 
afforded ample safety in bad weather; a fact which goes far 
indeed to prove that we have here substance and not shadow. 
The bottom is formed of sand lying over blue clay, the tenacity 
of which added to the protection of the Salt Scars, once enabled 
a smuggling brig, which had been caught there in bad weather, to 
ride out a north-east gale at her anchors in safety, even at high- 
water. But we have another fact to advance, which is no less 
important, regarding the security of this anchorage in bad 
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weather, even in its present natural condition, which is, that the 
fishermen and pilots of Redcar, when in consequence of the bad 
state of the weather they cannot go to their usual fishing ground 
at sea, employ their nets on the site of the proposed harbour, 
between the Scars, and in the south bay; a tolerably good proof 
both of the quiet state of the sea and the nature of the bottom; 
for if this were rocky, such a thing would be impossible. Another 
instance may also be mentioned, of the comparatively quiet state 
of the sea at Redcar in bad weather. On the 27th March, 1808, 
the smack, Caledonia, of Aberdeen, was wrecked on the outer 
part of the Salt Scar, when seventeen of her crew and passengers 
were drowned, and six only saved. Part of this vessel’s cargo 
consisted of granite paving blocks for London; and although a 
period of twenty-five years has elapsed since that event took 
place, the same blocks remain where she was wrecked; thus 
affording a convincing proof of there being little or no ground- 
swell, or weight of sea, where it is proposed to make the harbour, 
in comparison with that which is found on other parts of the 
coast of England. In fact, there never is much sea at Redcar; a 
rock called the ‘“‘ High,” on which there 1s fifteen feet of water, 
assists to protect the site of the proposed entrance of the harbour; 
and the ridges of alum-shale, called the Scars, completely 
secure the enclosed space on either side. The area of the har- 
bour would amount to 435 acres at high water, and 313 acres 
available at low-water spring tides, for loaded ships: that at 
Kingstown, in Dublin bay, is not more than 230 at high water; 
from which some idea may be formed of the superiority of 
Redcar. We shall have ample space, therefore, for any fleet 
that may be employed in the North Sea. In some pier har- 
bours, a great oversight has been committed—sufficient room 
has not been left for vessels to round to, and shake the wind from 
their sails; a failing which will be avoided at Redcar by the plan 
before us. 

Having considered some of the first qualities which a naval 
asylum harbour ought to possess, and which will be found at 
Redcar, let us now examine the advantages afforded by the 
adjacent country, to render it a great naval arsenal. We have 
briefly touched on these in a former number, but we will now 
consider them more fully. Mr. Brooks tells us, that “ an inex- 
haustible supply of free-stone 1s to be found in the quarries at 
Upleatham, situated about three miles from the harbour, the 
intervening country presenting every facility for the formation of 
an advantageous line of rail-way, and inclined planes for the de- 
scent of the material; from which it appears that this material is 
at hand, and only requires a trifling carriage, which Mr. Brooks 
calculates will cost 6d. per ton. But, considering it as the site of 
a naval arsenal, the construction of docks becoincs the first point, 
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and the nature of the shore at Redcar is such, that docks for our 
Jirst-rate men of war might be constructed there for one-fourth 
the usual expense of such works at other places, and without the 
possibility of such failures which sometimes attend their construc- 
tion. The chambers of the docks would have to be quarried out 
of the half-tide alum-shale rocks to nine feet or so, only, below 
the level of low water, to enable them to receive a line-of-battle 
ship, the ordinary rise of spring tides exceeding sixteen feet; in 
fact, nothing can be more favourable than the alum-shale rock 
in its nature for this purpose, on account of the solidity and 
facility with which the required docks or basins on the grandest’ 
scale might be constructed. A short distance to the south of 
Redcar is a manufactory of cement, the material for the formation 
of which abounds in the neighbourhood ; an important considera- 
tion, where such works are contemplated. The adjacent rocks 
contain large quantities of iron-stone; and when we take into con- 
sideration that by means of the ship canal, projected by Mr. 
Brooks, to be made between the coal port of the Tees and the 
naval station of Port William, an abundant supply of coal can 
be also obtained at a light expense :—with these important ad- 
vantages, a cannon and anchor foundry may be established there, 
to supply those articles 30 per cent. cheaper than at other places. 

The sand hills among the Marske shores could also be converted 
into an excellent artillery ground; and there is also an abun- 
dance of pure spring-water, for the supply of shipping. These are 
the principal desiderata in a naval station; the rest of the works, 
such as rope walks, mast and boat houses storehouses, and such 
other component parts of a naval arsenal, would all follow in their 
usual order. The locality of Redcar, we must therefore conclude, 
is decidedly favourable for such a purpose. As a rendezvous for 
our North Sea fleets in a future war, where they would lie in 
ote security, and be enabled to put to sea on the shortest notice, 
and in the severest weather to keep up an intercourse with the 
shore, the projected harbour at Redear would be most desirable— 
for such advantages were never yet experienced on the eastern 
coast; but, instead of them, as we have before observed, the con- 
trary, with all the attendant inconvenience to the service, and 
expense to the country, was to be found. | 

ut we have yet to consider Redcar in the light of a trading 
port, and in this point of view, so many and so great are the pro- 
mised advantages, that even on this account alone it should be no 
longer neglected. 

The fact of there being no port between the Humber on the 
south, and Leith Roads on the north, that a vessel can enter at 
low water, throughout so great an extent of our eastern coast, is a 
prolific cause of the loss of life and property, affecting not only 
the shipping interest, but the commercial prosperity of the 
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country. By the establishment of the proposed harbour, that 
protection would be afforded; for, in consequence of its peculiar 
situation, being so far to leeward in easterly gales, vessels might 
always run for Redcar with the certainty of making it. But 
allowing that the harbour were full, or that by accident they 
should miss the entrance, the bay then to the south would afford 
them the desired shelter, by the position of the piers of the har- 
bour, and the sea being broken by the high rock. The nature of 
the bottom in this bay i is soft blue clay, which also lies beneath 
the sand on the shore; and the anchorage there is so good, that 
vessels, even in the present state of the place, have been known to 
ride out gales in safety: added to which, there can be no better 
situation as a last resource for a vessel to run ashore on, than the 
sands between Redcar and Marske. 

In a commercial point of view, the establishment of Port Wil- 
liam would be of material benefit to the general trade of the 
eastern coast, from the security it would afford to the navigation 
of the North Sea, and the impetus that will be given to the 
capital, which now lies almost dormant, and consequently dete- 
riorating, during the winter months. Instead of this, constant 
employment would: be found for thousands of seamen, who are now 
unable to maintain themselves in those months. One inevitable 
result of the present condition of the coast is an increased charge 
to the consumer of the produce from it; and, we believe, it may 
be safely anticipated that the colliers of the north, by the estab- 
lishment of Port William, will be enabled to make on an average 
one-seventh more the annual number of voyages to London. 

But it is not to the coal trade alone that we would confine our- 
selves, in considering the claims of Port William. The various 
little harbours on the coast are naturally entitled to become the 
outlets for the supply of coal from their respective districts; and 
in this capacity we hope to see them flourishing ports. Port Wil- 
liam has far higher pretensions. The extent of the accom- 
modations which the size of it would afford, are such as would 
entitle it to partake of the advantages of the East India trade, 
according to the alterations proposed in the Company’s charter— 
advantages which the people of Newcastle are already thinking of. 
Newcastle is proverbially a coal port, admitting vessels only of a 
certain tonnage; and as a coal port Newcastle will flourish, as it 
always has but from natural causes could never vie with Redcar. 
The peculiarly good qualities which Redcar possesses of a great 
depth of water, a large superficial extent, and an advantageous 
local situation, are such as would render it an eastern Liverpool, 
the channel by which the manufactures of Leeds Manchester, 
‘Birmingham, &c. would find their way to the Baltic, as they do 
already to nearly every part of the world through Liverpool and 
Bristol. This is the hight in which we would consider the pro- 
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posed harbour at Redcar as a trading port ;.and if we are not 
mistaken, in this sense, far from interfering with its lesser sister 
ports, it would benefit them, and the whole surrounding country, 
in no trifling degree. The facilities which it would afford as a 
shipping port for Baltic ships, which would thus avoid the dan- 
gerous and intricate navigation of the Thames, are important con- 
siderations, for they would act powerfully on the whole central 
commerce of the country, and be the means of as easily intro- 
ducing other foreign produces. As a harbour for the northern 
steam boats to call at, for the purpose of taking in fuel and land- 
ing passengers, no situation would be more convenient than 
that of Redcar; and they would thus be enabled to start with 
half the quantity of coals now necessary for the voyage to Lon- 
don, and thereby be enabled to take a greater freight of goods. 
In the time of war, now that steam navigation has so materially 
affected our naval warfare, there can be little doubt that a per- 
manent and secure station on our eastern coast, would be required 
for the safety of our steam vessels of war; which Redcar would 
well supply, on account of its being the nearest coal sea port to 
the Thames. 

. In addition to the foregoing, there are many other consider- 
ations which render the establishment of. Port. William desirable, 
but we will conclude our remarks for the present with a brief descrip- 
tion of the harbour, as proposed by Mr. Brooks. It will be seen 
on reference to the plan, that the piers forming the north and south 
sides of the harbour are to be built on the two ridges of rocks called 
the Scars, which are evidently so peculiarly well calculated for 
the purpose, as willbe seen on reference to the transverse sections, 
No. 1, 2, and 3 in the plan, and to which Mr. Brooks alluded in 
his letter which appeared im our last number. No. | is a section 
of the harbour, which from its great width (nearly half a mile,) 
has necessarily been made with different scales of widths and 
heights, to allow them to be more discernible. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
however on one scale, and shew at once the immense saving of 
material in building the north and south sides of the harbour 
upon the basis of the half-tide rocks, of one of which the northern 
Salt Scar, No. 2 is a section. The breakwater constructed on this 
requires a sectional area of only 1700 square feet. It will be 
observed, that the latter part of the enclosure of the harbour bears 
only a small proportion (less than + to the north and south 
sides.) It is proposed that they shall be 26 feet broad on the 
top, exclusive of a parapet 4 feet in thickness, and extending 
out in the direction as marked in the plan. The northern pier 
will be 12.244 feet in length, about two miles and half, hile 
the southernmost would be 300 feet, and they would certainly 
surpass in beauty a thing of the kind yet completed in this or 
any other country. Of the two views in the plate, the upper one 
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represents the appearance of the Scars extending in two parallel 
ridges off Redcar, as seen at*low water from the Marske sands, 
the village of Redcar being on the left, and the point of Hartle- 
pool the first in the distance. This will convey, to those who 
may not be acquainted with Redcar, some idea of what is already 
done by nature in favour of converting it into a harbour. The 
lower view in the plate represents the appearance of the harbour 
from the opposite direction, with the proposed piers completed, 
shewing the Marske beach and Huntcliff in the distance: Con- 
sidering that the further or eastern pier will be more than a mile 
in length, it is evident that the size of the ships is exaggerated. 
This is immaterial, and we have noticed it only to prevent our 
readers from receiving a wrong impression of the size of the pro- 
posed harbour. The lights at the entrance might be so arranged, 
that the harbour might be made by night as well as ae : 

A duty yet remains to be performed towards ourselves. We 
must not be supposed to have advocated the construction of Port 
William on any other than purely national motives. While we 
find other works of a similar description immortalizing the names 
of our monarchs under whose government they were projected 
and formed, we are fully satisfied that an opportunity here pre- 
sents itself of following the example with far more splendid 
results; and, as we have before observed, the projected harbour of 
Redcar would be worthy, when completed, of bearing the name of 
our most gracious naval Sovereign, surpassing, as it would, all 
of them in magnificence and national utility. Satisfied as we are 
of the great advantages which Port William would afford in a 
truly national point of view, we consider it our duty to lend such 
a project our firmest support. Sooner or later, we are convinced 
that it will be adopted. Those advantages which it possesses require 
only to be known, and Redcar will gradually become a flourish- 
ing port; supplying that lamentable deficiency in harbours 
which our eastern coast has so long laboured under, and assisting 
us in preserving unimpaired that maritime supremacy over other 
nations, which belongs to England, which she has secured with 
the blood of some of her bravest sons, and which Englishmen 
have been taught, from the very nursery, to look upon as their 
natural and undeniable birthright. 


II.—Metnop proposed by Cartatn Epwarp Betcuer, R.N., 
for WeicuinG an ANCHOR BY Boats. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Str—I have much pleasure in forwarding you the accompanying 
account of a method which I have successfully adopted for weigh- 
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ing an anchor. The cutters of the Etna are fitted for the purpose, 
in a manner which may be explained as follows : 

At the extreme bearing of the boat (about three-fifths from the 
stern) two irons similar to those for studding-sail-booms, like 
figure No. 1, are fixed to the gunwhale of the boat on each side, 
so as to admit of turning up high enough to allow a spar being 
passed through them. The spdr should be about four feet longer 
than the extreme breadth of the boat, so as to project about two 
feet on each side beyond the gunwhale. The irons it will be seen 
pee the spar from shifting forward or aft. A strap like fig. 2, 

aving a large iron gin at one end, is placed over the starboard 
end of the spar, the buoy-rope being first rove through it, and 
passed over on the larboard side of the boat. Three double 
gaskets dogged round the spar, one in the middle of it, and one 
towards each side of the boat, answer the purpose of receiving 
levers, which may be made of the boat’s stretchers, or any thing 
else as convenient. 

The following figure, No. 3, represents a perspective view of 
the boat fitted accordingly; and No. 4 is a bird’s-eye view of the 
same : 
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Thus you will perceive that the strain is fairly brought to the 
centre of the keel, and the boat will nearly support her tonnage. 

I intend, where great strain is required, to make a span strop of 
the same kind to support the gin, and bringing the boats head 
and stern together, to secure them in that position by the end of 
a spar lashed to each. The men will all be sent into one boat, 

no. 15.—voL. 11. 2k 
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and the buoy-rope passed through the gin, brought up over the 
stern roller to the windlass, by which means one boat will be 
relieved entirely from the weight of her crew. 

- The annexed sketch will explain it. 





- I find that either of the Atna’s cutters can weigh a 10 ewt. 
anchor, and I hope yet in smooth water to succeed with her 
bowers of 22 cwt. The plan by two boats, with a spar across 
both, and the buoy-rope between them, I have frequently used 
with success. One cutter of 25 feet, and a jolly-boat of 18, 
weighed an anchor of 50 cwt. 


Yours, &c. 
E. BeLtcHeErR. 


II].—OnsservaTions AND EXPERIMENTS MADE ON BOARD H.M. 
Sream-VessEL RHapamantnuus, by Henry CHATFIELD, 
Member of the School of Naval Architecture. ~ 


On Saturday the 12th of January, H.M. Steam-vessel Rhadaman- 
thus made a short excursion from Hamoaze, nearly to the Eddy- 
stone and back, for the purpose of trying her general efficiency, 
after having had her engines, &c., overhauled at Plymouth yard. 
The Rhadamanthus was at sea (that is, outside the Breakwater) 
about two hours, during which time I directed my attention to 
some of those features connected with the science of steam-navi- 
gation, which, in my opinion, should be carefully looked into on 
board every steam-boat; and the subjoined particulars are the 
results of my observations on board. 

In all accounts relating to nautical experiments it is desirable to 
be as explicit as possible in speaking of the state of the sea, which 
I conceive may be best judged of by knowing its absolute effect 
upon a vessel. To determine this, a pendulum was provided, by 
means of which it was ascertained that the rolling of the Rhada- 
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manthus, whilst carrying her foresail, fore-topsail, and jib, 
averaged nzne degrees, both out and home; that is, six degrees to 
leeward, and three degrees to windward. Sometimes the ship rolled 
as far as 15° to leeward, and, on her return, as much as 6° to 
windward ; but, upon the whole, the average of nine degrees may 
be considered a fair mean of the angle of oscillation. 

The Rhadamanthus is one of the only two armed steam-vessels 
now in the British Navy. Her tonnage is 812 ‘tons, and the 
power of her engines is estimated to be 220 horses’ power. The 
following are those dimensions of her machinery which it is essen- 
tial to give, to enable the reader to judge of the value of the facts 
ascertained. | 


Her power consists of two engines of ...... 110 horses’ power each. 
Diameter of Cylinder .....0...0eeeeeee 55 inches, 
Length of Stroke .....ccccsccsccctseese 5 feet. 
Extreme diameter of which, from outside to 

outside of paddle*.......ssecseee- {18 feet 6 inches. 
Area of each paddle ........cccccccevece 20 feet, 825. 
Height of shaft above water.............- 5 feet 6 inches. 
Consumption of coals per hour, by actual 

measurement... ...scceseeeseceees ue: 
Draft of water of the vessel, forward ..... . 13 feet 3 inches. 
cy a a abaft eceoaeveose 14 ee Sieeee 








The length of the stroke and the diameter of the cylinder enable 
us to compute the quantity of steam expended at each revolution; 
the consumption of coals per hour informs us what fuel is actually 
necessary to the generation of a given quantity of steam; the 
circle described by the paddle, the size of the paddle, and velocity 
with which it travels, give us a true measure of the motive power 
employed to propel the vessel; and by means of the draught of 
water (and the lines from which the vessel was built) we may pro- 
ceed to calculate the effect of the magnitude and form of the 
vessel’s displacement, in resisting direct progressive motion, which 
may be done with mathematical accuracy from the data already 
given. 

It will be seen that the veloctty of the paddle is the only varia- 
ble quantity. Now, it is obvious that this velocity is dependent 
on the following considerations, viz., the working-pressure of the 
steam, the efficiency of the condenser, the accurate working of the 
machinery, the state of the sea, direction of the wind, and other 
contingencies, which it is the business of an experimentalist to 
remark. The annexed table, and the observations which follow it, 
were therefore made on the day of trial, to exemplify the means by 
which I propose to carry my views into effect : 


© The paddles were recfed nine inches, the diameter of the wheel being 21 feet. 
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Table. 

Date: 66 be waie's cae eo Pee wae January 12th, 1833. 
Time of Observation ........ 2h. 30m. p.m. 3h. p.m. 3h. 30m. P.M. 
Wind ...... oteeeseees eoee ESE, E.S.E.  E.S.E. 
Vessel’s Course .....0see0e6 9-W.b.S. S.W.b.S. N.E. b. E. 
Working pressure of the steam 34lbs. 4lbs. 4\bs. 
Height of Mercury in barometer 

attached to condenser...... 27 inches. 27% inches, 274 inches. 
No. of Strokes, or revolutions, 

per minute ,.......ee2... 13 Strk. 16 Strk. 17 Strk. 
Speed of the vessel.......... 64 knots. 8 knots. 8) knots. 
State of the sea ............ considerable swell, causing vessel to roll 

nine degrees. 


Remarks ....ecc0+-sseee0+- Nosails set. Foresail,fore- Foresail,fore- 
topsail,& jib. topsail,& jib. 


There was a fresh breeze from E.S.E. which occasioned consi- 
derable sea, and as there was a long ground-swell at the same 
time from S.W. they together produced rather a heavy cross-sea. 
In going out, the vessel steered S.W. b. S. which brought the 
wind abaft the beam; but on her return, her course was N.E. b. E., 
at which time she was close-hauled, the wind being then before the 
beam. | 

It will be found by reference to the table of experiments— 

1. That when the wind was abaft the beam, the speed of the 
vessel was less than when she was close-hauled, her velocity being 
retarded by the head-sea in one case, while it was accelerated by a 
following-sea in the other. 

2. That the speed of the Rhadamanthus, by log, was in every 
instance just half as many knots per hour as the number of revo- 
lutions made by the wheel per minute. 

The speed of the vessel being half as many knots per hour as the 
number of strokes per minute, was a curious result; but it by no 
means follows, that what was true in the case of the Rhadamanthus 
must of necessity be true for other steam-boats. Whether it is so, 
or not, can only be found out by a methodical registry of facts on 
board other boats, and instituting careful comparisons of results. 
Had the Rhadamanthus gone out for the express purpose of making 
experiments, many particulars relating to herself would have been 
ascertained which are now unknown. She would then, of course, 
have been tried both with and without sail; also against a head- 
sea, as well as with a following-sea; and under other circumstan- 
ces, from which a more definite idea might be formed of the true 
character of the vessel. But this was not the object of the cruise; 
and I made the observations which are the subject of this paper 
solely for my own satisfaction. 

If a skeleton form of report were drawn up with some care, and 
supplied to every steam-vessel, accompanied with the necessary 


—- 
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directions, we should shortly discover what results are common to 
all, and what are not; and there can be no doubt that if we were 
to examine and reason upon every new truth philosophically, we 
should soon attain an intimate knowledge of some of those 
laws of nature with which we are at present very imperfectly 
acquainted, and thereby establish true inductive principles to pro- 
ceed upon. 

The object of these summary remarks is to make good this 
position, by shewing that it is not difficult to make a systematic 
collection of useful facts, by means of which correct calculations 
may be made relative to velocity, consumption of fuel, necessary 
stowage for coal for a stated distance or period, &c. &c. Under 
the existing practice, the naval architect and the civil engineer act 
too independently of each other; but if it be our wish to become 
enlightened in the science of steam-navigation, the naval con- 
structor must not only study the ‘‘ effects’ produced upon a vessel 
at sea, but must also acquaint himself with the peculiarities of his 
ship, and the performance of the engines, with a view to arrive at 
the ‘‘ causes” which operate in making different boats more or less 
efficient. This can only be done by putting aside every thing like 
professional craft, and instituting repeated experiments, in order 
to analyze them upon mathematical principles. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the Rhadamanthus 
manifested none of that vibratory motion, on the day in question, 
which is so commonly complained of on board almost all steam- 
boats ; at the same time, it can hardly be said with confidence, that 
she is therefore free from the :remnuilous motion usually produced 
by the concussion of the paddles as they come in contact 
with the water, since the number of revolutions did not exceed 
seventeen per minute during the day. And before we close these 
elementary remarks, it may be as well to state, that the Rhadaman- 
thus has an after stoke-room, in addition to the engine-room on the 
fore-side of the boilers, and that the temperatures of both were 
noted. That in the engine-room was 58°, while the passage 
between the boilers leading to the after stoke-room was 104°, and 
the after stoke-room itself was .« The state of the atmosphere 
was 50°. Every scuttle upon deck having been open during the 
whole cruise, and the fore-sail being immediately over the engine- 
room, caused a great current of air below. The scuttle of the after 
stoke-room was also open. 

The inferences to be drawn from these last observations are, that 
in a warm climate, or in bad weather, the ventilation of a steam- 
vessel, or some mode of preventing the radzation of heat from the 





* The correctness of the notation which was made respecting the temperature of the after 
stoke-room having been questioned, I have omitted to insert it. Had these elementary hints 
been published for some other object than merely to invite inquiry into the characters of all 
steam-boats, there would have been some objection perhaps to the omission; but at present 
there can be none. 
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boilers, are points worthy of attention; and it is hoped that 
enough has been said in the former part of this paper, to prove 
that much benefit would accrue from supplying every steam-boat 
with a skeleton form of report, and enforcing strict attention to 
every minute circumstance which constitutes real experience. 


IV.—MaGwetric ExPpERIMENTS ON CHRONOMETERS. 


Many of our readers will peruse with much interest the following 
account of some experiments communicated by Messrs. Arnold 
and Dent on the subject of magnetism affecting the balances of 
chronometers. That magnetism does influence the chronometer 
has long been supposed, and, in order to obviate its effects, other 
metals, instead of steel, have been used in the construction of the 
balance and its spring; but the subject has not hitherto received 
that attention which its importance demands, and we know of only 
one series of experiments, besides the following, to have been made, 
with the view of ascertaining to what extent the magnetic force 
is capable of deranging the performance of this machine. It has 
been generally admitted by seamen, that a chronometer changes its 
rate after its removal on board, and preserves what may be desig- 
nated a sea rate. The subject appears to have been totally 
neglected before the year 1820, when a paper ‘‘ On the errors in 
longitude, as determined by chronometers at sea, arising from the 
action of the iron in the ships upon the chronometers,” was drawn 
up by Mr. George Fisher,* and communicated _to the Royal Society 
in the month of June in that year, by John Barrow, Esq. We 
will here give the abstract of the paper to which we have 
alluded : 


“‘The sudden alterations in the rates of chronometers, when taken on board 
ships, are generally ascribed to the motion of the vessel; but from circum. 
stances connected with the chronometers of the Dorothea and Trent, during 
the late voyage to the North Pole, the author is induced to refer these ultera- 
tions to other causes: he found that in all cases the gaining rates were 
increased, and their losing ones diminished, on ship-board. That this accele- 
ration does not arise from the ship’s motion, was shewn by its occurrence when 
the Dorothea and Trent were beset with ice, and when they were at anchor 
close in shore, without any perceptible motion ; nor does it appear that change 
of temperature was at any time the cause of this change of rates. That the 
iron in ships becomes magnetic is shewn by its polarity, the whole forming, as 
it were, a large magnet, having its south pole on deck and its north pole 
below. The inner rim of the balance of chronometers, which is made of steel, 
will therefore be liable to magnetic action, which will be sufficient to cause a 
very sensible alteration in their rate of going. | 

‘¢ Mr. Fisher concludes this communication with some account of experi- 
ments on the action of magnets upon chronometers placed in various positions, 
with respect to their balances, by which it appears hat an acceleration in these 


© The present chaplain of H. M.S. Victory. 
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cases always ensues. It also appears probable, he observes, that the force of 
the balance-spring is affected by the same cause, since chronometers in which 


they are made of gold, though more difficult to adjust, keep better rates at sea 
than others. 


“An appendix, containing tables of rates furnished by Mr. Coleman, is 
smnexed to this paper.” 

Both series of experiments completely corroborate each other, 
and prove to the seaman the secret and prolific causes of derange- 
ment to the good performance of his chronometer, causes which 
must be ever varying their effects, and which must depend on the 
situation of the ship, and the direction of her head. In the high 
latitude in which Mr. Fisher’s experiments were made, the derang- 
ing effects proceeded from the iron of the ship, independent of the 
magnetic effects of the earth, which latter must increase and con- 
tribute its deranging effect likewise in lower latitudes. To have 
discovered the means of removing these difficulties by the exclusion 
of metal entirely from the balance-spring, and making other 
alterations in the balance, which Messrs. Arnold and Dent have 
effected, must be considered as the greatest improvement which 
the chronometer has received since it has been invented—an 
‘Improvement which will contribute to the protection of life and 
property, and the advancement of geography. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
84, Strand, 11th April, 1833. 

Str—We are enabled at length to perform our promise of furnish- 
ing you with a detailed account of our Chronometrical experiments 
with the magnet, that have been made at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich during the last few weeks, and to which you alluded 
in your Magazine for February last. The remarks which were then 
made on the subject of our chronometers were designed chiefly to 
explain that we had taken upon ourselves to examine “de novo” 
the entire theory of those valuable machines, with a view not only 
- to simplify the construction of that most important member, the 
balance, which neither theory nor practice have as yet been able to 
rescue from the complication of difficulties*which result from its 
present state; but also, as a necessary consequence to our success 
in this icular, to lessen the great price which has hitherto been 
demanded for chronometers, and thus to remove a principal obsta- 
cle to their more general employment in the Royal Navy. As far 
as we had then proceeded, our wishes had been fully realized by 
our having actually produced a very material reduction in them of 
one-third of their former price, and as many of your readers will 
-be anxious to learn the cause of such an alteration, we venture to 
offer you the following explanation of it, and to enter more full 
into the improvements which we have lately introduced in the 
balance and other parts of the chronometer :— 

The principal feature of our last experiments consisted in the 
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trial of a balance of an entirely new construction, in several 
chronometers, the rates of which were recorded in your 12th num- 
ber. This balance was constructed by Mr. Arnold some years 
since; in fact, the first trial made of its merits was with chronome- 
ter No. 521, the rates of which were particularly mentioned by yor 
in your paper before alluded to. The balance constructed on the 
old principle was considered by Mr. Arnold to be defective in 
many respects. One or two of its most obvious objections may be 
more plainly shewn, by referring to the annexed figures, which 
represent the two forms in which the balance is at present made. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2, 
7 





In both figures, the letter a distinguishes the arm of the balance, 
composed of steel. 

Through the centre of these arms pass the verges or axes, round 
which, as is seen in the figures, are coiled the balance-springs ), c. 
The lamina of brass and steel for the compensation are shewn at m, 
the inner circle being of steel, and the outer one of brass. In 
fig. 1 d and d’ represent respectively the timing-screws for the six 
and twelve hours; the sliding weights e and e’ are for the compen- 
sation. Now, if any alteration be requisite for the timing of the 
positions, &c., it is effected by reducing a small portion from these 
weights, a process which is necessarily attended with much incon- 
venience, as the balance must be entirely removed from the 
chronometer before such alteration can be made; and, moreover, 
the compensation for temperature is thereby disturbed. 

Fig. 2 differs from the former, in the screws e and e’ being 
entirely used for correcting the vibrations on mean time in the 
different positions, while the screws f, g, and A, and f”, g’, and h’, 
are used solely for temperature. The process of compensation in 
this balance is more simple and convenient than in fig. 1. A 
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number of small holes being made in the lamina, the several screws 
are moved so as to form greater or less angles as the adjustments 
for temperature may require. In both fizures the balances are 
represented aa at the time when the perfect adjustments for 
eompensation, &c., have been applied; the broken lines in each 
shew the variation of figure, the interior being that which they 
assume in heat, and the exterior that in cold, when under any 
great extreme of temperature. This deviation in the balance from 
the true figure of a circle may disturb its centre of gravity, as the 
lamina of the balance, their screws and weight evidently contract 
and expand unequally to and from the centre. Moreover, the 
balance is thus powerfully influenced by centrifugal force. 

The explanation of our patent-balance we must leave for a future 
opportunity, the subject being of so much importance, that we 

ould necessarily occupy more of your attention than would be 
reasonable. We will merely state, that the objections which we 
have here pointed out are entirely removed by this new balance. 

Your readers will be able to judge from the rates of the chrono- 
meters in your 10th number how far this alteration in the balance 
is worthy ta be considered as an improvement. It must not be 
forgotten, that inquiry has but now commenced, and that perfec- 
tion, or any approximation thereto, must be the work of time. 

We will now proceed to lay before you the final experiments 
which we have made, with a view to ascertain the magnetic influ- 
ence on the chronometers. 

Several reasons suggested themselves, to render this question 
important. 

In the first place, we have repeatedly found that a very consi- 
derable change takes place in the rate of our chronometers, on 
removing them from our house to the Royal Observatory for trial. 
We do not mean to quibble about two or three tenths of a second, 
because the removal of them from one place to another might have 
a tendency to produce for a time errors of this magnitude. But 
we now allude to one or two seconds deviations in rates, which it 
must be allowed are tangible quantities. Now, in the carriage of 
a chronometer from London to Greenwich, by some horizontal 
motion accidentally given, a discrepancy of one or two seconds in 
the actual error of the chronometer may be produced; but by 
experiments it is found that any casual accelerations in the vibra- 
tion of the balance produce no permanent injury to the rate when 
the equilibrium is restored. We have known many instances (and 
we are not singular in our observation) where, assuming the mean 
rate of a chronometer in the Strand to be 3*,0 per diem, the 
removal to Greenwich has produced an immediate and constant 
rate of 4° or 5° per diem. The same may be said of the removal 
of chronometers from Greenwich to the Strand. 

We are of course founding our remarks on observations mode 
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on the very best of our chronometers, where anomalies of this 
nature are too striking to be disregarded. 

We are enabled from the public documents of the Royal Observ- 
atory relating to chronometers, to produce two or three instances of 
effects of this nature, to which we refer, having taken place on the 
removal of the chronometer from Greenwich to other places. We 
give the mean weekly rates before and after removal of three 
chronometers by various makers : 


—455 | —07,9 | —455 
5,1 141 4,2 At the Royal Ob- 
4,4 0 ,9 3 ,9 servatory. 

4,1 1,4 4,1 
7 : a ° = - Elsewhere, imme- 
: Y : diately after re- 
0,9 3 ,0 7,5 sea 
0,9 3,1 


But we will carry this subject still further, What we have 
above stated will, doubtless, by some be objected to, on the score 
of the possibility of derangement from carriage from one place to 
another. We will now state a fact which cannot be opposed by 
the same argument. 

Let a chronometer be so placed that the six hours of the dial be 
turned towards the north point of the horizon, and the twelve 
hours towards the south, so that a line drawn from six to twelve is 
in the line of the magnetic meridian of the place; hence a line 
drawn through the nine and three hours will pass through the east and 
west parts of the horizon respectively. Now, if the chronometer 
be rigidly kept in this position for some days unmoved, which, by 
a little contrivance, may be easily effected, a mean rate may be 
obtained ; and if the chronometer be then turned in azimuth 180°, 
so that the twelve hours and six hours point, respectively, to the 
Opposite points to which they did before—the three and nine hours 
to the east and west, respectively—the mean rate derived from it in 
this position will vary materially from the former rate. Again, if 
we obtain a mean rate from the chronometer when the twelve and 
six hours point, respectively, to the east and west, a third result 
will be obtained, differing from the two former so as to become a 
mean between them: and, lastly, by reversing the positions again 
in azimuth as we did the north and south, we shall have a result 
quite analagous to the last. 

We do not, however, pretend to assert that the change in the 
late of the chronometer is so extensive, or so discernible from these 
latter experiments, as in the case of a removal of the machine from 
Greenwich to London; the circumstances are very different, and 
a different result is produced. 

But the most remarkable effect attending the removal of the 
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chronometer is that produced on going from the maker to the ship. 
It is also the most important one, because if magnetism really pro- 
duces an effect on the rate of a chronometer, its proximity to large 
masses of iron, &c. being unavoidable on board a ship, the evil is 
then more severely felt, when not only natural magnetism operates, 
but its most potent auxiliaries, in the shape of the iron-work on 
board, &c., present so powerful an artificial magnet. 

The polarity that exists in the iron which is to be found in 
every part of a ship is to be described by the constant deviation of 
the north end of the compass when placed on deck, towards the 
centre of the ship. 

A remarkable instance of the effect produced by the removal of 
a chronometer to a ship occurred in the case of one of our chro- 
nometers, Dent No. 114, which, having established its fame at the 
Royal Observatory by gaining the first prize in the year 1829, was 
shortly after removed to His Majesty’s ship Blossom, commanded 
by Captain R. Owen : no sooner was it on board, than it immediately 
altered its rate from 3°,96 to 5°,0 per diem, and preserved it with 
great satisfaction to all parties. 

The foregoing are the principal reasons which induced us to refer 
the greater part of the evils which now affeet the balance of a 
chronometer, to the effect of magnetism. The balance, according 
to its present construction, as we have before stated, is mostly com- 
posed of steel. The arm zs one solid mass of steel, and a tolerably 
thick circle of the same metal forms the inner part of the lamina for 
the compensation. The balance-spring is also entirely formed of steel, 
so that, on the whole, a considerable quantity of this metal is intro- 
duced intoa chronometer. ‘The first experiment we made to inves- 
tigate our theory of the magnetic influence on it, consisted in 
removing a balance from one of our old chronometers, which had 
shewn symptoms of fluctuation of rate in different positions, and 
suspending it by a very fine fibre of sufficient length, that the 
force of tension might be destroyed, at the same time taking special 
care to guard it from any current of air which might convey to it 
a rotatory motion by covering it with a glass frame. 

This experiment was gratifying in the extreme, and at once con- 
firmed our opinion of the existence of a polarity in the balance. 
We afterwards suspended several balances in the same manner, 
and in every instance the results were entirely as we had antici- 
pated. The balance in fact performed in every respect the functions 
of a magnetic-needle, one end of it assuming the character of the 
north-pole, and the other end that of the south. The application 
of an artificial magnet caused effects quite analagous to those which 
would have been produced with the needle. 

We must here make a necessary digression from our subject, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to account for the phenomenon of a 
polarity having been induced into the balance. ‘The natural 
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attraction of masses of stecl and iron is one of those secrets of 
nature which no philosophy has yet been able to penetrate, and the 
mystery is equally as great in the case of the polarisation of metals, 
But, although we cannot explain the cause of these natural facts, 
we know from experience that the etfects are very easily produced 
by artificial means. 

Thus, if a bar of steel, hard, tempered, and ‘apparently unmag- 
netized, be held in a position forming a slight angle with the vertical, 
80 as to coincide nearly with the axis of the earth, and while in this 
position it shall receive several blows from a hammer, it will have 
acquired all the properties of a magnetic-needle. Now, in the 
mechanism of the arm of the balance, the very force which the 
artist employs m polishing it, together with the friction which it 
undergoes in working, may have a direct tendency to induce a 
polarity, so that there can be bat little doubt that before the 
balance comes out of the hands of the workman, the evil is already 
accomplished. 

To return now to our last-mentioned experiment. Having quite 
satisfied ourselves of the existence of a polarity in the balance, we 
next endeavoured to ascertain the relative magnetic influence 
exerted on different balances, constructed apparently on like prim- 
ciples, and of like dimensions. We accordingly set two balances 
oscillating at an angle of 35° from the magnetic meridian, and 
when this angle had decreased to 30°, the times occupied in each 
ten successive vibrations were accurately registered till the angle 
had decreased to 10°. We found, however, but little difference in 
the comparative effects produced by magnetism on them; but, ‘as 
‘might be expected, the smaller the arm of the balance was, the 
more conspicuously was the magnetic force exerted, and the fewer 
the vibrations requisite to restore it to its natural position. 

Oar whole attention was now turned to devise a method by 
which the evils that manifested themselves so clearly might be 
obviated. The entire removal of all magnetical substances in the 
construction of the chronometer became indispensable, but the task 
was far more difficult than can at first be conceived. In the 
spring, for instance, the substitution of gold ‘for steel is natural 
enough, but the danger of doing so is very great. 

We have already discussed this subject in your list ‘number, ‘to 
which we beg to refer your readers. 

It may, however, be proper to add, that the discovery-of ‘the 
use of glass for a‘spring, which we there noticed, did not take place 
till after the experiments which we are now explaining were nearly 
‘completed. We could not therefore connect ‘the trial of the glass 
spring with those experiments. The springs we have used in the 
experimental chronometers in which we wished to ‘avoid steel, have 
been made of gold, with an alloy of copper and silver, and to all 
appearances we have succeeded in making such a compound of 
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these metals that the frangibility of the spring is very much 
reduced. A great deal yet remains to be done in this respect, 
although we have every confidence in the final success of our 
giass-spring, which will supersede the use of metals altogether. 

Some little difficulty attended the alteration requisite to be made 
im the balance. The arm of our patent balance is composed of 
platinum and silver, and the two perpendicular screws are of brass, 
as well as the weights and timing-screws. 

Our first wish was to suspend this new balance in the same mode 
as we had done the old one, and the result of the experiment was 
highly satisfactory. inthe first place, it assumed no fixed position 
as the former one had done, but stood suspended in any horizontal 
position in which it was placed. The interference of the maenet 
did not indicate the existence of any attraction between it 
and the bakance, although at times we were disposed to alter our 
opinion on this point. We do not, however, for a moment doubt 
the susceptibility of all metallic bodies to become magnetic. In 
fact, from experiments which we have made connected, though 
indirectly, with our present subject, we are quite convinced that 
every metal may be said to possess a certain degree of inherent 
magnetism. 

In a future part of this paper we shall produce important 
evidence of the truth of this theory, at all events as regards brass, 
platinum, and silver. 

The result of our experiments, however, with our patent-balance 
were sufficiently satisfactory to persuade us that we had entirely 
obviated the difficulties under which we previously laboured when 
the steel balance was employed. We then proceeded to apply it 
to a chronometer, and, with a view to establish our opinions of their 
correctness with still greater certainty, we resolved to follow up 
the question of magnetism by inquiring how far the rate of a 
chronometer was influenced by the interference of an artificial 
magnet, when the old and new balances were applied. We 
accordingly made two chronometers on the old principle, the 
balance and spring in one of them being composed of steel, with a 
brass outer circle, and the other a patent-balance of steel. We 
then made two on the new principle, with a gold spring, and a balance 
of platinum, silver, and brass, and, assuming the non-magnetic 
power of these latter chronometers, and with a view to determine 
the relative magnetic influence exerted on the steel spring and 
steel balance respectively, we had one chronometer with a steel 
‘balance and gold spring, and the other with a steel spring, and 
balance of platinum and silver. In the former case, the deviation 
in rate would be attributable to the steel balance, and in the 
latter to the spring. Six other chronometers, varying in the 
different alloys employed in the gold spring, and other particulars, 
were constructed, and the twelve were, by permission of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, placed at the Royal Observatory for trial. 
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The majority of these being entirely new chronometers, and, in 
fact, all of them, except 521, being made within the last two years, 
we were desirous, previous to the application of the magnet, &c., 
to have five or six months’ rates, and the results were published in 
your Magazine for February. 

After this trial, we chose out of these twelve chronometers some 
constructed on the principles above-mentioned, with a view to place 
them in contact with the magnet. Those selected were Nos. 606, 
605, 615, 657, 600, and 274.* No. 606, and 605, have gold 
springs, and balances of platinum, silver, and brass. No. 615, 
and 657, have steel springs and steel balances. No. 600 has a 
steel spring, and balance of platinum, and silver: and, lastly, 274 
has a gold spring and steel balance. It may be necessary to 
remark, that No. 615 has a patent balance, the upper bar of steel, 
and the lower bar of brass; and this circumstance will account for 
the difference in the effect produced upon this chronometer, and 
No. 657, which has a balance on the old construction, with an arm 
entircly of steel, and the inner circle rather stout lamina of steel, 
and the outer of brass. The steel bars employed, marked in the 
table of experiments A B and C, were each 16.12 inches in length, 
1,68 inch in breadth, and 0,44 inch in thickness, and were strongly 
magnetised. 

Great care was taken, when the magnets were not employed, to 
preserve their virtues uninjured. They were therefore placed in 
a deal box to keep them from the dampness of the atmosphere, 
though, from their highly-polished state, they could not contract 
much rust, and their opposite poles were connected by two bars of 
soft iron, so as to form, when in this position, the figure of a 
parallelogram. 

It will here be necessary to recapitulate a part of our former 
statement relative to the particular construction of the several 
chronometers, before we enter into the experiments themselves, to 
which they have been subjected, in order that the object proposed 
by us in them may be more clearly shewn, and the means employed 
to develope certain anticipated results may be sufhciently 
developed. 

It must be recollected that the problems we have endeavoured 
to solve have been, first, to ascertain the influence of magnetism 
on the balances and springs of chronometers constructed on the 
common principles; and, secondly, assuming its existence in the 
former case to prove its non-influence on chronometers constructed 
on principles suggested by our own experience. For these pur- 
poses, therefore, the following variety in the mechanism of chrono- 
meters became necessary :—First, to prove the afhrmative, that 
magnetism influenced chronometers, by trying two balances and 
sptings with the usual metal, steel; and, secondly, to establish 


* The chronometers here mentioned, that were not on the trial, were constructed during 
that time purpusely for this experiment. 
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the correction of this, by producing two balances and springs 
composed of such metals that the rate of the chronometer should 
not be affected ; and, lastly, acting on the presumption, that the 
steel balances and springs alone would indicate changes in their 
performance, and with a view to ascertain the influence exerted in 
the balance and springs respectively, a third and fourth variety 
suggested themselves, whereof the former was to make the balance 
alone of steel, and the spring of the unmagnetised metal, and the 
latter was the converse of this. The process which has been 
adopted to obtain the required results has been simply this: The 
arm of the balance, when in a state of rest, as has been before 
stated, lies exactly in the direction of a line passing through the 
six and twelve hours, and these, with the three and nine hours, 
have been the chief points to which the magnets have been 
applied. The bars themselves at the commencement were placed 
in the magnetic meridian, and were kept in that position unmoved 
throughout the whole series of experiments. The chronometers 
were then presented to the magnets, the extended axes of the bars, 
which were perfectly horizontal, passing through the centre of the 
balances. : 

For the sake of uniformity, the six hours of each chronometer 
were first presented, and subsequently the twelve, three, and nine 
hours, commencing at a distance of seven inches, but eventually 
this was reduced to three inches. | 

In the case of No. 657, for instance, the north pole of the 
balance having been ascertained to lie under the six hours of the 
chronometer, (for either the north or south pole must in all chro- 
nometers lie under this point,) this part of the balance was first 
presented to the south end of the magnet, at a distance of seven 
inches; and, as will be seen, the rate is affected about 22 seconds 
per diem in this position of the chronometer. The distance was 
then diminished to three inches, and the increase in the rate is 
correspondent to the change in the relative distance of the chro- 
nometer. 

It must be observed, that each end of the arm of the balance in 
its vibrations describes an arc of 180°, sometimes more and some- 
times less, the north and south ends alternately subsiding at three 
and nine hours. Suppose the balance now to lie in a state of rest, 
the north end being in juxtaposition with the south end of the 
magnet, so that their action, the one on the other, is mutual. The 
mechanism of the chronometer being applied, the north end of the 
balance is carried to the nine hours, whilst the south end is brought 
under the three hours. The south pole of the magnet now 
attracts the north, and repels the south end of the balance, so that 
the conjoined influence of these forces causes the vibrations of the 
chronometer to accelerate, and the chronometer gains. Reverse 
this order, and let the twelve hours, or the south end of the 
balance, be in the vicinity of the south end of the magnet. Here 
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the repulsive force which is exerted by the south end of the 
magnet upon the south end of the balance has the tendency to 
retard the vibrations, but, on account of the impossibility of placing 
the magnet at equal distances from the centre of the balances, 
from their not being situated exactly in the centre of the chronome- 
ter, the comparison of the effects produced on the rates in different 
positions is rendered uncertain. The disposition of the result, how- 
ever, at the six and twelve hours, are, as should be expected, con- 
trary in their nature, and the three and nine hours’ position 
indicate a mean between these, and are quite consistent with each 
other in their relative effects. 

The same reasoning will apply to the effects produced on 
No. 615. The results in this case are indeed not so satisfactory 
as in the former, but a special reason has been already assigned ta 
account for the difference. 

It will be gratifying to observe the constancy in the rates of the 
two chronometers, Nos. 605 and 606, although subjected to the 
same trial as Nos. 615 and 657. We confess that there is some 
slight appearance of an effect having been produced by the magnet 
in these chronometers. It would of course have been presumptu- 
ous not to have anticipated some change. The metals employed 
in their balances are chiefly brass, platinum, and silver. Now, 
brass, which is compounded of copper and zinc, under particular 
circumstances, 1s very manifestly susceptible of magnetism. In the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1786, page 62, Cavallo has con- 
firmed this statement by producing instances which place the 
matter beyond conjecture. The same philosopher has also 
asserted, that platina shews magnetic phenomena in a proportion 
nearly equal to that of brass. In fact, all metals have been sup- 
posed, more or less, to exhibit this peculiar property. It will be 
observed, that the effect increased in proportion to the duration of 
the cause, which appears to accord exactly with a recently estab- 
lished principle, that time is an element in the acquisition of mag- 
netic polarity, produced by induction, as well as for its loss, when 
the substance in which this induction has taken place returns to its 
original neutral state, by the subtraction of all extraneous influence. 
The removal of the magnetiscd bars from these two chronometers 
accordingly was not immediately followed by a change in their 
rates, but a gradual approximation to their former mean rate is 
discernible. But this is not the case with the two chronometers 
having steel balances, and the fact may be explained very easily, 
by considering that in the case of the steel balances the application 
of the artificial magnets was only an extension of an effect which 
in some measure was previously caused by the force of terrestrial 
magnetism. The magnet only increased this effect by certain 
quantities which were neutralised by the removal of the extra 
cause, and the original force produced by the earth alone retained 
its influence. But the case of the brass, &c., balances is widely 
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different. Previous to the application of the magnet to these, no 
discernible effect was produced by.magnetism; but when they were 
brought into the vicinity of the magnets, they were in the course of 
time made to possess their peculiar virtues. On the removal of 
the magnets, the properties they had induced were still inherited 
by the balances, and their polarity having been established, they 
now acknowledged the force of terrestrial magnetism. 

Whilst ‘this power in the balance continued, the rate of the 
chronometer would of course deviate from its original state by the 
difference which the effect induced , by the magnet (and which was 
now-only kept up by the earth) could produce... 

-.The gradual: decrease of this polarity is manifested by a 
gradual decrease in the effect prodaced on the original rate. 

We now proceed to lay before you the rates of these several 

chronometers, which have. been taken at the Royal Observatory 
with the greatest care.. As far as possible they have been com- 
pared at equal intervals of Eweniy-cus hours, so as to produce the 
true daily rate... 
"In those cases where this has not been attended to, ‘the proper 
allowance has been made, and the.rates reduced to one common 
epoch. The thermometer is added, and the maximum and mini- 
mum obtained from the Royal Observatory records for each day 
have. been preferred to the registered degrees usually made at the 
time of eomparisan: 





Day of} . cHRONOMETERS’ RATES. THERM. 
Month.|_, ; 
1833. | No: 657 | 615. 605. | 606. 


~ - by 
ae See | oe | eee 


REMARKS. 




















“m8. |-m. s. s. s. 
Jan.16)— - O1/— 84 | —O1 | —2°9 : AB A 
17} > 94 ; 3°3 These are the rates of 
18 8°5 2°5 the chronometers pre-= 
19 8°5 3°2 vious to the applica- 
20 7°4 3°3 tion of the magnets. 
21 TQ) 3°1 
22 — 3 ' 4°0 
er : 
Q3)4+  14:71+ 36 20 |The magnets were here 
a applied at a distince 
' of 7 inches from the 
chronometers in the 
24 16°5 3°1°} 36 | 24 | following orders 
25 20:0 2°9 '| 333! 24 |Macnet A, south end 
26 18°6 3°3 | 39 | 29 | to6>8of No.615,and 
27 12°1 29 | 41 | 31 | north end to 64 of 


No. 605. 
MagnetB, south end to 
6's No. 657, & north 
end to 6478 No. 606. 


f 
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Day of CHRONOMETERS RATES. THERM. 
Month. 
1833. | No. 657. J 


605. | 606. ‘Max.|Min. 








REMARKS. 


































‘he @'stances of the 
mazn-is decreased to 
3 inches. Order of 


30 position as before. 
31 0°8 3°0 *The centre of the bal. 
Feb. 1 +1°2 3°0 was found to be below 


the line of the axis of 
the magnet. It was 
therefore raised the 
required quantity, 





4 —11]} 4:3 Order of position chan. 
5 1°6 4°7 MagnetA, south end to 
6 1°1 4°4 125rs No.615,8& north 
7 0°5 4°5 end to 124r8 605. 
8 1:0 4:7 ..B, S. end to 657, 
9 1°6 4:0 N. end to 606. 

10 1'7 47 


Distance of Mag. 3 in. 








Order a) ee chan. 
b] 


11}+ 5° 2-0j-+ 4:6 1°8 4°0 MagnetA, south end to 
12 : 0°9 4:7 39 | 9br8 No. 615, & north 
13 1:0 4°0 39 | end to 9br8 605. 

14 18 | 5-0 ..B, S. end to 657, 
15 1°6 5°0 N. end to 606. 


Distance of Mag. 3 in 


Order of position chan. — 


16]+- 1°7 4°6 MagnetA, south end to 
17 1°7 5°9 3hrs No, 615, & north 
18 1°6 5°8 end to 34F8 of 605. 
19 1:5 | 6:0 ..B, S. end to 657, 
20 1°9 5°8 N. end to 606. 


Distance of Mag. 3 in. 








21}— 17 | 5:3 Magnets removed. 
22 1:0 6:0 
23 1°3 58 
24 1:3 5°7 
25 1:7 5°0 
26 1°0 4:7 
27 1°2 4:8 
28 0°5 4-0 
Mar. 1 0:0 £0 





The fact, then, of the ill effects produced by the usage of steel 
in the balance and sprivg being established, we will shew how far 
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the evil is felt on each of them respectively. The chronometers 
employed on this occasion were well calculated for the purpose, as 
will be seen by consulting the few daily rates given previously to 
the application of the magnet. 

The same process has been adopted in these as in the other 
experiments. The utmost care has been taken in comparing the 
chronometers ; in fact, no error of 0*,1 can in any one instance have 
arisen. 

The particular construction of these chronometers has been 
already explained—it may, however, be advisable again to state, 
that any change padated in No. 600 by the interference of the 
magnet is to be attributed to the steel spring, and in No. 274 to 
the steel balance. As might be expected, the effect of the 
magnet on the chronometer with the steel spring is by no means 
proportionate to that with the steel balance, which indicates 
changes quite analagous to those explained in the rates of chro- 
nometers 615 and 657. 


Daily Rates of Messrs. Arnold & Dent’s Chronometers, 1833. 


REMARKS. 





Rates taken previous to the application of 
the Magnetic Bar. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1° 
1° 
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1° 
1° 
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Magnet C, north pole to 64" of 600. 
Sadeuwine south.... 6 of 274, 
Distance of bar=3 inches. 





See EERE aaa, 
. | Magnet C, north pole to 12F* of 600. 
di eeree-ee south .... 12 of 274. 
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‘{Chrn.600 |Chron. 274. 
DAY. 

















REMARKS, 
8 Magnet C, north pole to ghrs of 600. 
9}; O6 | £100 }........ south .... 9 of 274. 
10 Distance of bar=3 inches. 
11 Bie Wi 4 ee 
12 
13. 
14 
15 | 
16 Magnet C, north pole to a of 600. 
174-20 |. -200 |..... 42. sduth 6.5 °3-- of 274. 
18 Distance of bar—=3 eee a 
19 ‘ Poi ap Gat os 
20 
21 fy: 
22 
23 
24 ' A 
25 Bar removed. S84 ce eee Sas 
26 No. 274; 65" to north. Ss. 
27 wees. Mean rate for 3 days=2°9. 
—— ee eS ee 
-98- ~—— §5- ~- - 1°5 oo ST tae _ EES 
March 1 ; : 
2 : eevocs - ghra to south. ian 
3 ‘eae eava Mean te fo dye 
4 , 
5 ; 
6 @eeeeee8e ghre to north. 8. 
7 «see.. Mean rate for 3 days—2°8. 
= ee ee ee 
8 on ts ot 
9 weees- 648 to south. : 
10 piicburs Mean rate for § daye41-6. 
te Pe en 
11 . i: 2 
12 enw es "Gh to north.-- aie Paes 
ae eee Mean rate for 3 days=2°9 


} 


On the removal of the bar, - rates’ ‘of No. 274 were taken in 
different positions with respect to the north and south points of the 
horizon. The. sensibility of the chronometer to. be affected by 
these variations ‘in its positions is very: evident, and immedi- 
ately corroborates an assertion which'we made of this kind in the 
first part of our letter. Taking the mean of the three positions, 
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with the six hours to the north, which equals +2°,9 per diem, and 
the mean of the two positions with the six hours to the south, 
which equals +1°,5 per diem, the difference produced by these 
changes amounts to 1°,4. 

We trust it will be unnecessary to intrude any farther on your 
time in endeavouring to establish the point we set forth with, that 
magnetism affected the rate of a ¢hronometer., We have not 
worked out our results by any abstruse formula, as the experiments 
required no such assistance. . The simple matter of fact is here 
stated, and if we have not succeeded in fully developing our plans 
and modes of ; proceeding, we venture to hope that the nayelty of 
the experiments, together with the extreme difficulties which always 
attend innovations on an old established principle, may be our 
sufficient apology. .° |. a . ght. saad 

With every acknowledgment, Mr. Editor, for the attention 
which our expenments for the improvement of science have met 
with at your, hands, we beg leave to subscribe ourselvea, .. 


pb dw ' Your very obedient servants, 
*% Arnotp & Dent. 





V.—Comrresson FoR CHain CaBLES, INVENTED BY 
i - + Mg. Bonniwey. , ee 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. | 
: i Np tom Hae nen oh te odng | TS. 4 , 
S1r—Should you deem this plan of a Chain-Cable Compressor,* 
invented by me in 1829, worthy of a place.in your useful miscel- 
lany, you will oblige me by its insertion, ©... oO 
it is simple. in its construction, but trial has proved it most 
effectual in its operation; therefore I.,will not enlarge on its 
merits, farther.than by sending you Captain Waldegrave’s report, 
after repeated ‘trials on board H.M. ship Seringapatam, jn which 
ship it was fitted in 1829, and continued in use till her return 
home in 18382, |g ty , 
‘Cuptain, Waldegrave states, that he.‘ has no hesitation in 
recommending it as the best. compressor,in use; ite. power is s0 
great, and it can be applied with such ease and. safety ta.the men, 
as to render jt far superior to. all others.” 3 | 


t 


vo : aeé ay 


“ *. 7. Tam, Sir, your humble servant, 


oh _" Ricnard Bonniwett. 
Model-room, Somerset-House, March 15, 1833. . 
| * See plate at commencement of this number. 
i . 
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VI.—A NavuticaL Meetinc. 


Tue town of Gosport has long been a favourite abode of naval 
officers, to whom its immediate vicinity to our principal naval 
arsenal renders it peculiarly convenient. It was customary some 
years ago, in the course of the long war, when the news of any 
naval victory was received, that the wives of those officers who had 
come off victorious after an action assembled together to celebrate 
and rejoice at their husbands’ success. On one of these merry- 
making occasions, my grandmother was invited to the lady's house 
of a captain on a foreign station, who had just sent home a rich 
prize. The evening arrived; the weather was remarkably fine; the 
distance to the house was not great; and there was nothing to 
render any mode of carriage-conveyance necessary, more particu- 
larly as there was a way through a narrow alley that shortened the 
distance considerably. Every thing was ready; the time came for 
setting out; and forth sallied my grandmother, attired in her best 
silk gown, of wonderful dimensions; her head, careful soul, myste- 
riously enveloped in a huge calash. 

It happened, just as she had reached the middle of the alley, 
intent on the pleasures of the evening, at her friend’s abode, to 
which she was hastening with due regard to punctuality, that a 
gallant son of Neptune was shaping his course through the same 
passage, but in the contrary direction, to join his boat. Jack was 
quite happy, he had been drawing on his prize-money, and drink- 
ing success to his favourite barkey, which was never yet outsailed 
by any ship that swam on the ocean, and the health of his brave 
captain had been pledged in more glasses than he could well 
carry. Probably he was a cloth or two in the wind, to use his own 
expression, or was not far from being what is vulgarly denominated 
drunk, although he would never allow that he was so yet. It was 
as much as he could do to make a straight course of it down to his 
boat—indeed, the wall on each side was of much service in keeping 
him in the right path. Jack, however, was not so far gone as to 
be unable to keep a look out ahead, and the sudden appearance 
of a handsome and elegantly dressed woman before him, acted 
like an electric shock on Jack’s manners. ‘‘ Avast heaving there,” 
says he, placing himself in the middle of the passage, and holding 
out one hand, while the other rested against the wall, to preserve 
his equilibrium. A moment’s pause ensued, till at length, recover- 
ing from his surprise, Jack hiccuped out, “ be-a-u-tiful, by 
be-a-u-tiful—must have a kiss, ‘pon my soul.” 

By the time that Jack had passed this resolution, my grand- 
mother had just reached the part of the passage where he had 
placed himself, and would fain have passed him by; but seeing 
Jack’s determination to stop her, she carefully retreated a step or 
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two. In vain was it that she first tried one side and then the 
otber, endeavouring to take advantage of Jack’s unsteady condi- 
tion. All would no: do, the silk gown was too sti, and took up 
too much room, besides the cala~n was most unaccormodating for 
a narrow pass, and a brush on either side wou'd have disarronged 
the mysiery of bows and ribaads in ihe interior, woich it was 
intended to preserve. A short parley now ensved between the 
two. My grandmother was by no means offended with Jack for 
admiring her person, but was at first indignant at his rude demand, 
and had no intentions of a salute from such a jack-tar, as she termed 
him. Time, however, was of importance; to have retreated, and 
gone by another path, would have made her late; 80, finding that 
Jack was inexorable in his demand, she made up her mind to 
comply with it, and prepared for close quarters. Gathering up the 
skirts of her gown with one hand, that they might not come in 
contact with Jack’s dingy trowsers, while the other preserved the 
equilibrium of her calash, she resolutely projected her face from its 
snug retreat, and allowed Jack to bestow a hearty good kiss on her 
yer rosy cheek ; for my grandmother was not so far on the down- 

ill of life as the title generally implies. Our jolly tar was as 
good as his word, and permitted her to pass, bestowing on her all 
the encomiums he was master of, while he kept sight of her as long 
as he could. The scene had afforded, as it well might, no little 
amusement to some persons who had witnessed it. The happy 
and contented physiognomy of Jack's countenance, and his admi- 
ration of the fair object before him, contrasted with her disconcerted 
manner, and anxiety to get away from him, was highly entertain- 
ing. In this happy state Jack managed to find out the way to his 
boat, and related the manceuvre to his shipmates; and my grand- 
mother amused her friends often after by relating the adventure, 
and shewing them the exact position in which she obtained her 
passport through the alley. 


VIIl.—Further Remarks on the Effects produced in Ship's Bot- 
toms by the Teredo navalis, &c., by Mr. Willcox, of His 
Majesty's Dockyard at Portsmouth. 


On inspecting His Majesty’s ship Galatea, docked at Portsmouth 
in January last, some of the copper was found to be rubbed off; 
in consequence of which several planks of the bottom had been 
exposed to the attacks of marine animals. Their devastations 
have often been recorded, but the instance of their attack on the 
bottom of this ship is deserving particular notice. 

The external appearance of the planks, which were slightly 
rubbed, had scarcely any visible signs of being perforated by the 
teredo, in consequence of the first entrance of the animal being 
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generally not larger than a pin’s head, ‘but always increasing in 
size a8 it advances. It was therefore necessary to dub, or slice off 
the exposed surface, to ascertain the extent of damage which the 
bottom had sustained ; and it was then found necessary to remove 
five of the planks next to, and above the keel, on the larboard side, 
abreast the foremast, the perforations in them being SO extremely 
large and numerous. 

It may here be observed, that, sihbaete in the contse of my 
datice I have had to superintend the repairs of defects occasioned 
by these animals,* yet I have never witnessed ‘any that. ‘evinced 
more clearly the danger.to be apprehended from them; than in the 
instance of their attack on this ship. I have invariable found, on 
examining defects occasioned by the teredo, that the perforations 
approached the inner surface of the plank: to within even the 
thickness of a wafer. Those of the teredo gigas were three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, a size surpassing any { have ever 
seen in ships’ bottoms; and it is worthy of remark, that not more 
than ‘one animal of a hundred is found alive after a ship has been 
in this harbour three or four months; a circumstance which goes 
far to prove that the water of this harbour has a tendency destruc- 
tive to their existence. 

The teredos, being more particularly natives of tropical climates, 
tt may be supposed have attached themselves to the exposed part 
of the bottom of the Galatea while that ship was in the Indian 
seas. From my own observations, I am induced to believe that 
this species of animal is but rarely naturalized at, or near this 
port; one solitary instance only having been discovered by me, in 
some sunken timber, which ts to be seen at the lowest run of the 
tide between Southsea Castle and Lump’s Fort. This timber is 
also perforated by the Pholas dactylus, and in a few instances by 
the Pholas crispata. 

The place above mentioned has often been visited by the curi- 
ous, for the purpose of examining the timber alluded to, which 
appears to have grown on the site where it now lies. I have 
examined the whole of it many times with much care, and a notice 
of it may not be uninteresting. 

This timber consists of the remains of roots, and late partion 
of the trunks and branches, of different trees, such as the pear, 
apple, walnut, &c., and, from being materially altered by decom- 
position, aa be supposed to have lain in this place for many 
aces. The largest trunk can easily be cut through by half a 
dozen chops of an axe. The girth of the trees is from one to five 
feet: there are many roots which have no appearance of having 
been disturbed, from which circumstance it mav be supposed that 
the trees had been felled. . The space occupied along the shore 


© His Moatesty’s ship Hyacinth had four perforated planks of the bottom shifted about a 
month priar to the repair of the Galatea. 
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by them is one hundred and thirty yards long—they are to be seen 
only when the tide runs low, the trunk nearest to highwater-mark 
being one hundred and twenty feet from it. From this trunk to the 
very lowest run of the tide, which is often fifty feet more, the 
timber may be seen lying about in all directions, imbedded ina 
mass of decayed vegetable matter. The perpendicular rise of 

Spring-tides at this place is sometimes fifteen feet, from which 
some idea of the declivity of the beach may be obtained. 

_ Various conjectures have been entertained respecting this forma- 
tion, but in my opinion the most reasonable conclusion is, that it 
was formerly an orchard, and has been removed by what geologists 
term a slip, or that it has been overwhelmed by the advances 
which the sea has been making on these shores for some years 
past. 


VIII.—A Sartor’s Apvice To n1s Son,* on ENTERING THE 
Roya Navy. 


(Continued from page 220.) 
Letrer VII.—On Exercises and Amusements, concluded. 


From the foregoing subject, I turn with pleasure to amusements, the exhilirat- 
ing tendency of which unbend the mind and invigorate the body. No popular 
adage is more correct than that which says, “ all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy;” and it is at all times agreeable to see a young man as 
habitually expert in feats of activity as in intellectual talent. To the hours of 
study always devote serious, intent, and methodical attention of mind; to the 
hours of recreation, lend the gay, gallant, and playful nimbleness of the body; and 
without looking assiduously for it, address in the former will naturally come to 
the aid of the latter. If you have excelled at school in cricket, marbles, fives, 
&c. you will enter with pleasure into the same, or similar games, in manhood. 
Cricket, as you have previously known it; fives, converted into tennis; and 
marbles into billiards. To attain proficiency in them requires a quick eye, a 
calm temper, a steady hand, and an active person. Billiards is particularly 
the game of the gentleman and man of science; and if well played, affords as 
much interest to the spectator as to the player himself. It is, however, too 
fascinating, and can be too easily resoried to. I remember some years ago 
aitending regularly at a stated hour the parade billiard-rooms at Portsmouth, 
to witness a daily match between two officers of marines, whose superlative 
skill, command of temper, and courteous deportment towards each other, 
exhibited a perfect specimen of the game. In private families it is of course 
conducted with the same regard to genteel and polished manners; but as 
public billiard tables will perhaps fall chiefly within your present reach, it is 
necessary to caution you that they are sometimes of a disreputable description, 
and that you should avoid playing on them with strangers. 

Quoits afford excellent practice for combining the movement of the hand 
with the direction of the eye; for poising the body in conformity to the will, 
and for bracing the muscular elasticity of the arm. Chess is a noble invention 
of rational and amicable contest between intellectual powers, and concentrates 
within a very small compass the properties of stratagem, calculation, caution, 

* At the age of thirteen. , 
wo. 15.—VvoL. 11. 2N 
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and detail: the possession it takes of the mind is perhaps deeper than bil- 
liards, and its operations are far more diversified. A knowledge of chess will 
make your society welcome to others, while it affords you satisfaction. Cards 
and games of chance, partaking of a mixture of ‘certainty and chance, such as 
backgammon, faro, monte, rouge et noir, &c. I by no means recommend, ex. 
cepting of the former such gumes as whist, piquet, or cacino. Whist in pare 
ticular requires an accurate knowledge of the power of the cards, a clear 
memory, long practice, and a good partner. Bat however skilful you may 
become in such amusements, you must never consider them as serious pursuits, 
but look on them as merely agreeable trifles, to fill up leisure time in society. 
Avoid, particularly, making them subservient to pecuniary considerations. Such 
a propensity I entirely reprobate, being one which, if once acquired, it is im- 
sree to foresee where it will end. Nothing is more dishonourable, and 
urther from the character of the true gentleman, than a practice of such expe- 
dients to replenish the purse. 

The benefits to be derived from dancing are—a graceful, easy, and inartificial 
freedom of attitude, a firm and unhesitating step, and a general embellishment 
of the whole carriage. Subordinate to these permanent consequences is the 
animated and pleasurable amusement which it aflords to the youth of both 
sexes ; although Iam apprehensive that many a forsaken damsel, or neglected 
wife, may have to lament its once exciting tendency, To pure and polished 
minds it presents no danger, and you will find it pursued under many diversi- 
fied modes of elegance and gaicty, wherever you may go: and in some parts of 
southern Europe, on the shores and islands of the Mediterranean, forming an 
object of chief consideration to the younger part of the fair sex. Indeed, it is 
a diversion which prevails both in savage and civilized life, and, however you 
may hear it decried by the ruder or cynical sons of your profession, it is an 
accomplishment by no means derogatory to manliness or high spirit. On the 
contrary, it contributes to the ornament of both, by uniting them with courtesy 
and politeness towards that lovely part of the creation whose presence com- 
mands their homage, deference, and protection. It lightens and enlivens life, 
affords an elegant enjoyment to all the young, and a cheerful and brilliant 
spectacle to the aged. 

These recreations I consider as the bagatelles of social life, they fill up and 
harmonize the scene agreeably to others and to ourselves. Those which may be 
enjoyed either in solitude or sociability, are riding, drawing, poetry, and music. 

No young man, endowed with the smallest energy of imagination, can 
read Shakspeare’s description of ‘ young Harry with his beaver on, vault into 
his saddle like feathered Mercury,’; without longing to be a good horseman, 
and nothing gives a nobler air to a gentleman than the skilful manayement of 
his steed on all occasions; while, on the contrary, nothing renders him more 
conspicuously ridiculous, even in the eye of the lowest beholder, than an 
awkward seat on horseback. The very brats of the dunghill will laugh and 
hoot at him. Suck awry in his stirtups, as if he were crookedly screwed to 
his saddle, his knees bouncing on the pummel, and his chin pitching against 
the crest of his horse like the bows of a ship in a head sea, he appears like a 
delinquent elevated into the situation of excruciating torture, while the poor 
beast under him continually smarts and winces at the unmeaning dogging of 
his spurs. The clever cavalier bestrides his saddle with a spring, fits himself 
to it with an air of easy nonchalance, plays with the mettle, animates or 
checks the speed, and governs the temper of his horse with a graceful and 
sportive familianty, balances his own person at every speed, flies a fence, a 
gate, or a brook, scours the plain, salutes a lady with perfect ease and delight 
to himself, his horse, and every spectator. 
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Such a person as this knows and appreciates the value of the animal; and, 
blending gentle treatment with resolute command, he disciplines the noble 
qualities of his horse with such humanity and address, that, while he renders 
him entirely subservient to his pleasure and recreation, he promotes his health, 
spirit, beauty, and docility, by the kindest attention to his food and necessary 
refreshment. Sailors are accounted notoriously bad horsemen; and _ their 
mode of life is accepted as an apology for the defect; but there is no reason 
why an officer stiould give way to any such notion, and you must neither be 
daunted by this opinion, nor bv a few falls when you occasionally go on shore 
after long cruises. I shall therefore expect to see you hereafter an expert horse- 
man, following a pack of hounds with as much resolution and security as any 
Yorkshire squire of your’ own age. - As a retired exercise, riding is a no less 
agreeable resource; with your horse you need never feel alone in the stillest 
solitude, and in a beautiful country; whether you possess domains of your own 
or not, you are master of the surrounding scenery. During the fine evenings 
of summer, to traverse the mountain and the dell, or to pause on the brink of 
the lonely lake, surrounded by precipitous rocks and hanging woods—to 
wander down the dark ravine, or to mount the open hills from whence the 
rich magnificence of a cultivated country, extended forests, winding rivers, and 
stately edifices, breaks in boundless profusion upon the view, or to linger with 
so faithful a companion amidst the humbler scenes of cottage recreation, where 
browsing herds, prattling children, and home-bound teams fill up the land- 
ecape, are severally very pleasing objects to a contemplative mind; and, while 
the advance of twilight and rising vapours obscure the glowing hues of the 
western sky, they give birth to many tranquil and elevated feelings of repose 
and sympathy, which it would be beyond my purpose to portray. 

A love of such scenes will, I hope, create in you a desire to exercise your 
pencil upon them. You will have many opportunities of beholding nature 
under sublime and terrific aspects, as well as in the serene and beautiful deco- 
rations of her infinite variety. The most useful practices of your pencil will be 
in sketching with a clear, bold, decided, and rapid outline, such headlands and 
coasts, harbour, sea, and landscape views, as may present themselves to your 
notice in the course of your different voyages. I do not recommend entering 
into minutiz of composition; it is apt to encroach on time which may be far 
better employed, and which will be too valuable to be thrown away. Nor is 
oil-painting a suitable occupation for an officer whose duty is the art of govern- 
ing men, not the pallet, and whose destiny it may be to subjugate the violence 
of the elements, and preside over the contention of hostile fleets—objects of 
far higher consideration than portraying their representation on canvass, At 
the same time you may justly entertain a very high value for the art in its 

roper place, and you may derive infinite pleasure from those sources of grati- 

cation which it contributes so much to enlarge; but clever sketching, and 

correct mathematical drawing, are the utmost that an officer should attain to in 

the practice of it: he may make it a pursuit of leisure hours to become 

acquainted with the theory, in order to estimate such beautiful productions of 

foreign schools as it may be his good fortune to meet with, but he should never 
it it to attract his mind from more essential occupations. 

With the sister-graces, poetry and music, I recommend a similarly restricted 
acquaintance; to possess a well-grounded sensibility to their beauties, but not 
to drink deeply of either, at least for some years to come. Were it necessary 
to propitiate an acquiescence in this prohibition from the enamoured votary of 
the muses, or the warbler of sweet sounds, I could advance very substantial 
reasons for it—at the same time acknowledging that their united inspirations 
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breathe a pure and perpetual solace around the ills of life, not to be derived 
from any other human source. 

Poetry is the music of the soul; it amplifies, dignifies, and sweetens the 
perceptions of the mind to all animate and inanimate nature; it disrobes the 
intellect of earthly grossness, and exalts it to the noblest elevation of thought; 
it soars beyond the troubled barrier of mortality into regions of calm and holy 
Meditation. Io a pure mind, poetry implants a perception of brighter joys 
hereafter, and developes in radiant colours every source of happiness here; but 
to the immature enthusiasm of youth it may nevertheless become a dangerous 
path, it may lead to a disgust of the hourly trials and impediments of real life, 
and may creale an improper bias, and a romantic extravagance of thought; it 
may inflame the imagination at the expense of sober reason, may render odious 
the daily littleness of society; it may paralyze every desire of intercourse with 
it, and, by seducing the mind to retire entirely within itself, may engender an 
habitual distaste and acerbity towards its fellow-creatures. Poetry of a light 
description will not do this, and I recommend such to your perusal, in pre- 
ference to any other of an intense, pathetic, or enthusiastic tone, But her 
ample dominion of language may likewise be extended over the most instruct- 
ive subjects, The fervour and pathos of her voice can illuminate virtue, and 
awaken in youth an appropriate and generous thirst for fame. She can con- 
trast valour with cowardice, martial skill with imbecility, the horrors of war 
with the blessings of peace, in words of breathing and overflowing eloquence. 
She can portray heroic fortitude, inflexible integrity, and patient perseverance, 
struygling against innumerable difficulties for the attainment of some great and 
noble design, as in the ALneid, Odyssey, Lusiad, and Gierusalemme Liberata. 
Their respective heroes are of this description of character, and the study of 
such compositions, rightly directed, is calculated to rouse, to expand, to mature, 
and circumstantially to guide the laudable ambition of youth ; the daring ascend- 
ancy of her genius surmounts the lofliest ideas of every noble design; her 
pathetic sweetness penetrates the inmost recesses of the heart, and rekindles 
there every dormant spaik of heroic emotion. Whether she embellishes fiction, 
or throws her resplendent illustration over the aclual achievements of mankind, 
we are equally borne along in reciprocal flight, and after she has wielded at 
will the aspiring passions involving us in all the pride of grandeur, of gladness, 
and of admiration, she can as eflectually reverse the picture. Her sublimer pages 
are at all times a vehicle of good; they provide an exalted fund of amusement, and 
while they divert the mind from brooding over many unavoidable ills preferably to 
every other mode of human relief, they assist in arming it to meet future calamities 
with patient fortitude. I therefore can safely recommend her to your confi- 
dence, when she sits thus enthroned in virtue, and wields her magic sceptre 
over all that is beautiful, mighty, and majestic in the human mind. 

The influence of music in elevating the enjoyments and alleviating the daily 
disturbances of life, by lulliog its caves, its passions, and its follies into calm 
repose, is perhaps still more instantaneous, Music alone can open every 
avenue to the heart, and uvfold the various treasures with which a beneficent 
Creator has furnished the susceptibility of his creatures. ‘The most painful 
ebullitious of grief are stifled, and charmed into tranquillity, by the melody of 
skilful music. To dissipate affliction, to moderate the anguish of severe disap- 
pointment, or to adorn the sparkling moment of felicity, music is equally power- 
ful and efficient; it can quell the agitation of despair, and exhilarate with 
speechless tremour the heart, while it overflows with delight. Music is the 

- Janguage of those regions where happier and better beings reside, and its sym- 
athy with the fine and tender affinitics of our own species, gives it unlimited 
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sway over the modulation of our feelings. The mother’s lullaby over the 
darling in her lap breathes music upon us in our infancy; it affects us in 
various modes through after-life—in the midnight serenade, in the festive 
tabor, in the shrill clarion of war, and in the full-toned organ, which reverbe- 
rates a requiem over the departing relics of mortal existence. Amidst the 
wildest scenery of nature, music can kindle sensations of humanity in the 
breast of the most obdurate savage; and among the infinite gradations of 
civilized life can call down the mouarch from his throne, can console the 
exile under his expulsion, and can elate the breasts of humble peasantry with 
jocund celebration of their evening repose. In its simplest form, music 
requires neither skill nor precautionary steps, to find access to the heart—the 
ploughboy’s carol, the milkmaid’s ballad, the seaman’s ditty, or the recitation 
of the foreign mountaineer chanted with inartificial melody, produce powerful 
and pleasing sensations. But to create that intensity of feeling which solely 
identifies itself with the accordance of musical composition, the corresponding 
symphony of which awakens from their secluded cells the sweetest and 
tenderest affections, elucidates emotions of hope, fear, surprise, terror, and joy— 
and, as the stream of harmony flows along, calls forth involuntary exclamations 
of wonder, delight, and admiration—demands a much more copious extent of 
subject and execution. The sublime compositions of Handel, Haydn, Arne, 
Mozart, and Cimerosa, are of this description. 

A natural sensibility to the power of harmony will produce considerable 
degrees of pleasure, but an acquaintance with musical composition will greatly 
enhance the more refined feeling which accompanies the performance of such 
saa and should you ever visit that delightful climate which elicits sparks of 

ery intellect unknown in our phlegmatic regions, alihough polluted with impuri- 
ties of the vilest description, you will still find it universally devoted to the shrine 
of harmonic idolatry. No good argument in its favour; but it is for a just 
estimate of its value that I hold it up to your attention, not for an abuse, in 
which the highest qualities of our nature may be implicated by an effeminate 
and meretricious people, And, notwithstanding the despicable emasculation 
of general manners and morals, Italy still retains within herself many inimitable 
relics of her imperial glory. Her monuments of antiquity will be noble sub- 
jects for your pencil; and, in the midst of beautiful and magnificent land- 
scapes, under brilliant and unclouded skies, and surrounded by preeminent 
remains of architectural splendour, this land of inspiration will instil into your 
mind a lively recollection of all that you have read of her eailier history. The 
land of Scipios and Cesars, of Catos, of a Junius Brutus, a Cicero, a Virgil, 
a Trajan, and an Antoninus, will rise before you, exciting new and unforeseen 
causes for self-emolation, and, under a serenity of soul of which at other times 
you will be unconscious, will whisper unto you in those still and gentle accents 
which elevate the thoughts into awful contemplation, and purity the springs of 
every sentiment in an enlightened mind. The same observations are appli- 
cable to that country whose more remote anuals of sages, heroes, and 
poets, are read by our youth, and remain with them in manhood and 
decrepitude. 

I have extended my observations on the subjects of this letter, because, 
although they are of but secondary moment, they are still so closely connected 
with the primary pursuits pointed out in my sixth letter, that they contribute 
‘Tost essentially to render them even more valuable. Still you must bear in 
mind, that knotting, splicing, reefing, heaving the lead and log, and Jaying out 
manfully on the mizen topsail-yard, giving a quick relief, being the first at your 
‘station whenever all hands or quarters may be called, keeping correct watch 
and quarter-bills, taking good astronomical observations, and working them 
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’ expeditiously and correctly, must be the objects of your present ambition, in 
preference to blowing your flute, or even to using your | sate These, however, 
may fill up some portion of your spare time, and by adopting them now, they 
may become a source of much gratification hereafter to yourself and others, by 
enabling you to bring home to your sisters and your friends the national airs 
and music of foreigners; and, by your future fireside, to open a portfolio filled 
with delineations of many a scene of former interest and importance, 

The mariners of those vessels which navigate the Mediterranean Sea always 
sing in concert with the guitar, and, although to our rough tars it may seem to 
be an effeminate occupation, it is nevertheless a better pursuit than the roaring 
of bacchanalian intoxication, accompanied with black eyes. Ona still evening, 
when calm, clear, and unruffled, the azure transparence of the sea glows 
beneath the milder beams of a retiring sun; when every light and lofty sail 
just sleeps in its concave form, and silently the prow divides the rippling 
water, to take a station in some retired part of the upper deck, and, leaning 
over the rows of ponderous artillery beneath, to hear among the surround- 
ing vessels the plaintive chorus rise from some unseen little barque, awakens a 
train of reflections too elevating to be reprehensible. Having expatiated on 
music as the einbellishment of public, and the charm of private life, I must not 
omit to suggest to you, that, in animating the fervour of devotion, and in lifting 
the soul to its purest capacity of adoration, during the’ worship of an Almighty 
Creator, it possesses a much more important influence over mankind. In those 
moments when the humble penitent feels that he is in presence of, and in com- 
munion with, his Maker—when desirous of supplicating divine grace and 
protection against future temptation with a pure and contrite heart, yet 
conscious of manifold transgressions, and shrinking at the reflected image of 
past unworthiness, he trembles before the awful attributes of the omniprescence, 
the omnipotence, and the eternal justice of his Maker, and sinks absorbed in 
desponding trepidation, the solemn cadence which rises from the sacred 
oratory is powerfully calculated to infuse composure and confidence, and to 
elevate his mind to a higher conception of all his momentous duties. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOKS, CHARTS, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


Practicat Metnops, by trial and error, of finding the Latitude 
and Time at Sea, by THomas Lynn, late Commander in the 
Naval Service of the East India Company, &c., and sold by 
himself at 34, Trinity-Square, London, and Messrs. Parbury, 
Leadenhall-street. 


This little tract on finding the latitude and ship time at sea from two 
observed altitudes of the same or different heavenly bodies, and the 
interval between the observations measured by a watch or chronometer, 
is well worth the notice of our naval readers who delight in pursuing 
the theory and practice of Nautical Astronomy. The following is an 
outline of the process of calculation recommended by Mr. Lynn; for 
particulars we refer them to the tract itself: 
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A latitude is assumed ; and with this the declination of the body, 
and the observed altitude, the hour-angle is computed in time, in the 
same manner as in working for a chronometer. This is done for each 
altitude, and thus is known the interval elapsed, which is the difference 
or sum of the hour-angles. If this computed interval beequal to that 
noted by the watch, the assumed latitude is considered as the true 
latitude ; if not, a second assumed latitude is used in a similar manner. 
Thus is determined the change in the computed interval produced by 
an assumed alteration in latitude, as 1°. ‘Then, by a simple proportion 
is deduced the alteration in latitude, corresponding to the difference 
between the interval, or time elapsed, first computed, and the true 
interval measured by the chronometer—this Beenes in latitude 
applied to the first-assumed latitude, gives the true latitude, or nearly 
so. A second operation of a similar kind, if necessary, finishes in 
general the work. 

By a second simple proportion, the true hour-angle, corresponding to 
the altitude farthest trom the meridian, and the ¢rue latitude, is 
deduced, and thence the ship time. 

The above mode of computing the latitude at sea may in many 
instances prove very useful, especially to those naval men whose stock 
of knowledge in Nautical Astronomy does not extend farther than 
working out an hour-angle for the chronometer; and we should do an 
injustice to Mr. Lynn’s labours as a writer and industrious calculator of 
tables on Nautical Astronomy, if we did not recommend a trial of his 
rules to our naval friends. 

We must not omit, however, (for justice to the seaman requires the 
remark,) that Mr. Lynn seems to have forgotten, or mistaken, the limits 
of bearing under which two altitudes observed at sea with common 
instruments may be safely applied to the calculation of the latitude. 
Under very many circumstances, a slight error in the altitude will pro- 
duce = er any mode of computation) a very large error in the lati- 
tude. To avoid this danger, writers on Nautical Astronomy, particularly 
D’Entrecasteau, (see his Voyages,) has fixed the limits nearly as 
follows : 

On the same side of the meridian, the greater bearing should be 
twice the less, at least. On different sides of the meridian, what the 
greater bearing wants of sixteen points should be twice the less bearing 
at least. The less bearing should not be greater than three or four 

ints. 

Port the seaman will attend to these limitations, we think his result may 
be depended on generally within 5° or 10’; but if he does not, he may 
fall very easily into an error in critical circumstances, not seldom a 
fatal error, of half a degree or more. ; 

Mr. Lynn observes in page 3, art. 9, that “this method is confined 
to no particular limits of time.” Now, the seaman, by taking two alti- 
tudes of the sun, bearing nearly east or west, at an interval of 10 minutes, 
may easily prove the correctness or the contrary of this assertion, by 
first calculating the latitude from his altitudes as they are, and then 
altering one of the altitudes 3’ or 4’, no unusual error of altitude observed 
at sea. The scientific navigator may do the same, by recollecting that 

Error in latitude = error in altitude, at 
sine of other bearing ; 


OSC TIE ae digerenceop beuiing: 
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from which formula he will see, that, supposing the bearing not to 
change more than Aalf a point in the elapsed time, which, under such 
circumstances, might often be the case, the error in latitude corres- 
onding to an error of 1’ in altitude would be about 10’; of 2’ would 
20; or 3’ would be 30’; and so on: the sine of 4 point being 
about 0°1, and the sine of bearing about 1. 
The other rules given in the tract for computing the latitude from 
meridian altitude are quite common, and require no farther notice from 
us than this,—they are neatly printed, with well-arranged examples. 


CHARTS. 


The Harsour of San Francisco, in Nueva California, by 
Capt. F. W. Beechey, R.N. F.R.S., 1827-8. Size, 12, by 94 
inches. No. 1137, Admiralty, March, 1833. 


This is a part of the fruits of the Blossom’s memorable voyage, 
when she went to Bhering’s Straits, with the double purpose of meet- 
ing the arctic expeditions of Parry and Franklin. It will be found a 
useful little chart, as it includes the whole of the extensive inlet of 
San Francisco, celebrated in almost every narrative of voyages in the 
Pacific. The entrance is given on an enlarged scale, with a good view 
of it, besides several views as leading marks to avoid the different 
rocks. 


Heyow, the Bow Island of Captain Cook, and La Harpe of 
M. Bougainville, by Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., F.R.S. 
Size, 16 by 1] inches. Admiralty, March, 1833, No. 2341. 


Another of the fruits of Captain Beechey’s voyage, and one of a 
most interesting kind to geologists, inasmuch as it gives us an accurate 
delineation of one of those curious islands of the low archipelago in 
the Pacific ocean, where the works of coral animals are in constant 
progress. 

The present plan will enable future geologists to ascertain the 
progress of this island, and thereby to arrive at some curious facts 
relating to them in general. With this view, we should have been 
better pleased to have seen the lagoon in the interior of the island 
studded well with soundings, as well as a few coral patches. The 
entrance, however, which is on the NE side of the island, is well pro- 
vided in this respect, and is given ona scale sufficient to enable a 
vessel to enter it, and the view attached conveys a good idea of it. 


CocksuRN Sounp and the Entrance of the Swan River, by 
John Septimus Roe, Surveyor General. Size, 18 by 234 
inches. Admiralty. No. 2148, 


Several important additions have been made to this plan, in the 
shape of soundings, and the position of the Casuarina shoal has been 
materially altered. Numerous soundings have also been introduced to 
the northward of the parallel of Camac Island, and the dangers in the 
vicinity of the Gage’s roads more distinctly shewn, as well as more 
fully sounded. No alteration has been made in the coast line or the 
banks of the river, but several soundings have been placed off 
Freemantle. 
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Tne New NautTicaL ALMANAC. 


CHANGES IN RULES OF NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
(Continued from page 226.) 
Longitude by Chronometer. 


18. The Greenwich date in mean time should be got from the chronometer 
time corrected by its error on Gr. mean time (Art. 6 ;) and from a consideration 
of the longitude by account, which will determine the proper astronomical 
day, and the necessary addition or not of 12%. To this Greenwich date the 
elements wanted from the Nautical Almanac are taken out as explained in the 
Articles above, and the hour angle of the heavenly body observed is computed 
as usual. If the body be the sun, apparent time is got from the hour angle as 

and then corrected for the equation of time taken out of the Nautical 
Almanac (II) for the Greenwich date, adding or subtracting according to the 
directions at the head of the column. The result will be ship mean dime, the 
difference between which and the Greenwich date in mean time, will be the 
longitude in time. : 

19. If the body observed be not the sun, the hour angle is added to the 
R.A. of the body, when W. of meridian; and subtracted when E. (adding 
24» if necessary.) The result is the R.A. of the meridian, from which 
(increased if necessary by 24") subtract the sidereal time at mean noon taken 
out for Greenwich date; the result will be ship mean time: with which pro- 


ceed as in 19. 
Longitude by Lunar Observation. 


20. The Greenwich date in mean time being got, if possible, from a chro- 
nometer (Art. 6;) if not, as explained in Art. 5; take all the required elements 
from the Nautical Almanac as explained in the above articles. Clear the 
distance as usual, and get from the true dist. Greenwich time, which, accord- 
ing to the new Nautical Almanac, will be mean time. Having got ship mean 
time from one of the altitudes supposed to be observed as explained in Art. 19, 
20, the difference will be the longitude. 

21. When a lunar distance is considered as a means only of determining 
the error of a chronometer on Greenwich mean time, which, generally speaking, 
is the best way of considering it; then the difference between the Greenwich 
time got from the corrected or true distance, and the time shewn by chronome- 
ter at observation, will be that error, 

22. This error being thus determined, (corrected by rate if necessary,) and 
used in finding the longitude by chronometer from altitudes taken before or 
after the distance, the result may be considered as the longitude by lunar 
observation, till a fresh opportunity occurs of finding a new error in a similar 
manner. 

Computing the Altitudes instead of Observing them. 


23. In this case the error of a chronometer or watch on ship mean time is 
supposed to be found from altitudes of bodies advantageously situated, either 
before the distance is observed or afterwards, so that ship mean time is known 
from the chronometer or watch. 

24, Sun.—A Greenwich date in mean time being got as explained in 
Articles 5, 6, take from the Nautical Almanac the equation of time correspond- 
ing to it. Correct ship mean time by this equation of time, subtracting when 
the Nautical Almanac directs it (II) to be added to apparent time, and adding 

wo. 15.—VvOL, II. 20 
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where the directions are to subtract. The result will be ship apparent time. 
When the sun is W. of meridian this will be the four angle in time; 
when E, of meridian, subtract it from 245, and the remainder will be the 
hour angle. . 

25. Any other body.—For Greenwich date in mean time take out sidereal 
time at mean noon, and the R.A. of the body, Add ship mean time to 
sidereal time at mean noon (rejecting 24° if sum be greater than 245;) the 
result will be the R.A. of meridian; from which, and R. A. of body, the hour 
angle required will be obtained as before. 

The other part of the computation will be the same as in the common tule. 


(To be continued.) 





RoyvaL GEOGRAPHICAL Society, Lonpon. 


Tue President and Council give notice, that his Majesty’s Annual Premium 
of Fifty Guineas, “for the promotion and encouragement of Geographical 
Science and Discovery,” will be awarded, from time to time, to such important 
original communications as may be sent to the society, and considered worthy 
of that honour. 

The following, among other subjects, fall within the scope of his Majesty’s 
gracious donation :— 


1. New or improved Surveys of any important tract of country, being either 
out of Europe, or in a part of Europe as yet imperfectly explored. 

2. The discovery of any ancient site valuable for its remains or classical asso- 
ciations, if accompanied by a description sufficiently illustrated by plans 
or drawings, 

3. A Manual, detailing— 

(a) The principal object to which every traveller desirous of advancing 
geographical knowledge should direct his attention. 

(6) The most accurate and portable instruments, and the readiest pro- 
cesses, by which, in whatever circumstances a traveller may be placed, 
he may be enabled to measure elevations and distances, determine 
positions, and observe magnetical, meteorological, and geological 
phenomena; with a series of tables and formule for registering 
observations. 

3. An exposition of the actual state of geography in its various departments, 
shewing what remains to be done in order to give the science all the 
exactness of which it is susceptible. 

4. A series of geographical tables, shewing all the names by which the several 
places, rivers, lakes; mountains, &c., in any country of considerable 
extent, have been known at successive historical epochs ; with the correct 
mode of writing each name, and its signification, as far as the same can 
be obtained. 

5. A comprehensive memoir, suggesting new methods of constructing, draw- 
ing, and engraving maps, with a view to increase their precision and 
distinctness, and give greater scope and expression to topographical 
delineation, 


Candidates for the royal premium are requested to send their names 
ender seal. 


Se Nn ET 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE HARBOUR AT LIVERPOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


S1r,—The importance which Liverpool now assumes in the commercial world, 
is the subject of daily observation ; and a desire to add, if ee to the rising 
greatness of my native town, is the reason of my now addressing you. It has 
often been the subject of consideration, how to make the approaches to this 
harbour more accessible, and several schemes have been agitated, but none of 
them have ever been carried into effect. One of them (if I remember rightly) 
was to form a canal from the mouth of the Dee, or between the Lizza* and 
Lake Lights, to connect itself with the Mersey in Wallasey Pool; the latter of 
the two situations, I should suppose : but being considered likely soon to choak 
up with sand, &c. the idea was therefore abandoned. It is well known to all 
nautical men, that the depth of water prevents vessels above a certain tonnage 
from entering the harbour; and which necessarily excludes the larger class of 
vessels of his Majesty’s navy, as well as the vessels belonging to the East India 
Company, if they should feel disposed to open an establishment here, of which 
an intimation has recently been given in the public prints. The Formby 
channel is decidedly the best entrance into the harbour, being the broadest, 
and having the greatest depth of water; but the entrance into it is not good. 
However, it appears to me, from the great tendency which Jordan’s Bank 
at the entrance into this channel has to alter its position, that if a sea wall was 
run along the edge of the Burbo Bank, the Jordan Sands would be gradually 
swept away by the force of the tide, or, if not entirely removed, that it would 
be forced so far back upon Formby Point as to leave a fine bold inlet, render- 
ing the harbour accessible to vessels of any tonnage, and at almost any time of 
tide. Within the last few years, the tide has taken another range in this 
channel, having forced a passage in another direction; and a comparison 
between the original and the more recent surveys of Lieut. Evans, will at once 
shew how great the tendency of Jordan’s Bank is to shift itself: which bears 
me out in the supposition, that if a wall was built in the situation before- 
mentioned, a fine bold entrance would be produced free from every obstacle, 
and of course render the intricate rock channel of little or no use. 

There are many persons here who would treat the idea as chimerical ; but to 
those who are doubtful that such a work could be accomplished, I would say, 
Look at Dublin bay, in which a work as nearly similar as possible has been 
accomplished. The expense would be another mighty consideration ; but the 
value, in the event of a war, of Liverpool as an open harbour, to the State, as a 
northern rendezvous for vessels of war cruising in the channel, would be most | 
important; and had such an entrance existed, how many valuable ships and 
cargoes, and, what are of infinitely more consequence, how many lives would 
have been saved, that have met with destruction on the Burbo, or East and West 
Hoyle banks, And another decided advantage would be, that of vessels having 
a harbour of shelter to run for, in case of being taken aback by westerly gales, 
which is so often the case; for was Formby the principal entrance, the excel- 
lent harbour of Pile a Fouldrey would be open to receive vessels so circum- 
stanced, and which has fifteen feet water on the bar at two hours’ flood, and the 
rise of the tide is nearly double there what it is at Liverpool. The present time 
appears favourable to obtain an ata of the practicability of the proposed 
undertaking, as it is rumoured that Lieut. Denham, of the navy, ts either about 


® Leasowes in the chart. 
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to commence, or has commenced, a survey of the harbour ; and as our corpo- 
ration and dock trustees have ever shewn a desire to encourage any plan con- 
ducive to the welfare of the port; if the subject was brought before them, I 
entertain no doubt of their atfording every assistance in their power. I shall 
not, in the present communication, enter more fully into the subject, or en- 
deavour to point out the advantages that must, as a natural consequence, 
follow to the port of Liverpool, with all but an open harbour, either in a 
national or local point of view. The idea floated into my imagination, on look- 
ing at the alterations in the entrance to the Formby channel, through Jordan’s 
Bank. Should you pronounce a favourable opinion of my suggestion, and it 
find a place in the columns of your work, I may trouble you again on the 
subject. In the mean time, I beg to subscribe myself your obedient servant, 
A LIvVERPOLIAN. 


Our oa ara has taken a bold view of the matter, and has marked out 
a tolerable job; the distance from the Rock Lighthouse to Jordan’s Bank being 
some seven or eight miles ! 


Massre’s Pumps.—A trial was made lately on board H. M. S. Thunderer, 
in the basin at Sheerness, on the comparative merits of Massie’s new patent 
pump, and the old chain pump. Massie’s pump is a double-action lift and 
forcing pump: the vacuum caused by a piston, 18 inches long, working in a 
chamber, and, in some degree, a force pump; the down stroke of the piston 
forcing the water out on its return. 

In the first trial, which lasted 8m. 40s., Massie’s pump discharged 11.052 
tons of water, while the chain-pump threw up only 9.906 tons; being nearly 
jin favour of Massie, and the seamen were not much exhausted. The 
second trial was to throw up four tons of water in the least time: this was 
done by the chain-pump in 3.55; by Massie’s in 4.10; being 15 sec. in 
favour of the chain. But the men at the chain-pump could not have con- 
tinued working at that rate; and Massie’s also would probably have done 
more, had it been worked more slowly. 

The advantages in Massie’s pump, on a slight inspection, appear to be, that 
it does equal work with less fatigue to the men; that it cannot be easily 
choked, as it would discharge a block of wood 9 or 10 inches in diameter ; 
that the chamber may be placed under water, and thus secured from shot, as 
in the chain-pump; that it may be worked either on the main, lower, or 
orlop deck of a line-of-battle-ship ; that it exposes less surface to shot than 
the chain-pump, and is as easily repaired. Itis probable the inventor may 
make slight improvements in his pumps; while there is little doubt they will 
be found highly useful in the navy, yet will not supersede the chain-pump, 
which the experience of many years has proved to be highly serviceable, 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE Harsour OF ALEXANDRIA.—We understand that 
Mehemet Ali has given directions for the improvement of this harbour by 
the removal of the rocks which impede the entrance. The sum of £100,000 
is to be expended in the purchase of three steam-vessels, and a machine to be 
worked by steam, all of which are to be forwarded for the above purpose from 
England immediately. 





StEaM-BoaT PappLes.—A very ingenious substitute for the present paddles 
of steam-boats has been made by Mr. T. Grant, the inventor of the machinery 
jn the victualling department at Weovil. Our readers are aware of the disad. 


_— 
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vantages which necessarily belong to the paddle now in use, and also that 
several attempts have been made, but hitherto in vain, to obviate them. The 
principal objection to them, is in the motion of the paddle after it passes the 
vertical position, the force of the engine being then absolutely employed in 
lifting the water, whereby it is not only lost in propelling the vessel, but also 
operates much to her disadvantage. In fact, it is quite evident that the ten- 
dency of the paddle in its revolution, before it reaches the vertical position, 
is to raise the vessel, and, after it has passed it, to depress her in the water; 
although the effect of the former, from the rapidity of the vessel’s motion, 
may be considered trifling in comparison with the latter. Mr. Grant is of 
opinion that his invention will do away with this difficulty, inasmuch as his 

dies always preserve the vertical position, which only is the proper one 
or the paddle to act with its full effect, His invention is exceedingly simple 
and ingenious. It may be described as follows :—About five feet above the 
water-line of the vessel, two three-throw crank shafts project horizontally, 
which are driven by a centre, and two spur wheels. The paddles are sus- 
pended from the foremost crank shaft, one from each crank, and are kept in 
the vertical position during the revolution by being attached to rods, which 
connect them with the after-crank shaft, and they thus work simultaneously, 
each paddle describing a semicircle. There are several advantages attending 
these paddles, among which are the facility of unshipping then when not 
required, and the it eg of the huge and unsightly paddle-box belonging 
to steam-vessels, and so detrimental to men-of-war. The velocity may be 
varied in the new paddle as in the old paddle, by the number of revolutions 
in the minute ; and in a vessel of 300 tons, Mr. Grant calculates that he keeps 
a surface of thirty square feet in motion. We heartily wish the ingenious 


inventor every success on the grand scale that his model appears to promise 
him. 





MeErTeorotocy.—Professor Kamtz of Halle, the author of the excellent 
Lehrbuch der Meteorologie, the first volume only of which, we believe, has 
yet made its appearance on the continent, has recently returned from his 
meteorological tour in Switzerland, where he completed a valuable series of 
observations, made at 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


Navticat Surveys.—H.M. ship Thunderer (originally a bomb-vessel) 
having been fitted for the purpose, has been commissioned by Commander R. 
Owen at Chatham, to continue the survey of the West Indies. The Jackdaw, 
Lieut. Barnett, which will act in conjunction with the Thunderer on this service, 
has already sailed from Chatham, and is now on her way to recommence the 
survey. 

Royat Navat Scuoor, CamMBERWELL.—It is with sincere pleasure that 
we are enabled to inform our readers that the Royal Naval School was opened 
at Camberwell on the 15th of April, under auspices which justify the belief 
that it is calculated to become an establishment of vast national importance 
towards the future respectability and efficiency of the British Navy. 

Every vacancy is now filled, the school being only capable of containing the 
limited number of 150 boys, among whom are two orphans, who will be gra- 
tuitously educated, and four on the reduced charge of ove month's half-pay 

rannum. It perhaps may be gratifying to those interested, and to the service 
in general, to know a few particulars respecting the internal economy and 
arrangements of this establishment, and we are happy to be able to furnish 
them with the following details. Every boy has a separate bed: the bedsteads 
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being of iron, the beds and pillows of the very best horse-hair, and supplied 
with linen sheets, best Whitney blankets, and white counterpanes. The follow- 
ing is a list of the officers of the establishment :— 


The Rev. H. Pemble, Head Master, at.........¢-. £400 per annum, 
Mr. Robert Middlemist, Mathematical Master...... 150 cececece 
Mr. W. Harrison, Grammatical Master......ccceee 150 cescos-c 
Lieut. C. Brand, R.N. Sec. & Accountant (non-resident) 150 ....00.. 
Lieut. Charles Turrell, French Master do. 110: sveceeee 
Mrs. M. Hunt, Housekeeper...ccccccccccsescece 60 ciscceee 
Serjeant Secker, R.M., Steward. ..cscccccccesscee 50 seccccee 
One Head Warden,......cccccccccccccevcccccce 30 eercencen 
One Under do. COCOCHOCHOL Cee eeeeeveseseBeces 20 eeesocer 
Six Female Servants eteerseee Se8eeeseeeosneeteseon or pe oeceeene 
One Labourer Ce eKeesOHeeees Heese sesecsersess mm en ccccce 


There will be no holidays at the ensuing midsummer, in consequence of the 
shortness of the time between that period and the opening of the school. The 
annual general meeting will be held at the Thatched-House on Thursday the 
23d day of May next, on which day the chair will be taken at 12 o'clock 
precisely. 

At the same time that we announce these particulars, we are concemed to 
state that Lieut. Brand has resigned his situation of Secretary to this establish- 
ment, having succeeded to an appointment in the Kennet and Avon Canal 
Company, as their Accountant. The council have passed a resolution expres. 
sive of their regret at his resignation, as well as of their high sense and unquali- 
fied approbation of his exertions. 

Lieut. Brand will be succeeded by Mr. J. M. Hope, Purser R.N., whose 
qualifications for the office, we are informed, are in every way satisfactory. , 


Scale of Victualling at the Royal Naval School. 












Breakfasts Daily. Dinners Daily. 








XY Ib. of Leg of Mutton Roasted. 


oz. of Cocoa. Wednesday | % .... Suct Pudding Boiled. 


yy, gill ae ---. Potatoes, 
: 7 poa ¥% pint Beer. 


% oz. Butter. 4 lb. of Becfsteak in Puddings. 


YY weee Flour. 
Thursday | % .... Potatoes. 
¥% pint Beer. 





Dinners Daily. 







¥% Ib. of Round of Beef Corned. 
Y% ...- Potatoes. 






¥% lb. of Round of Becf Roasted. 
% «wees Plum Pudding Boiled. 
¥, .... Potatoes. 

\% pint Beer. 







Sunday Friday 








% Ib. of Mutton’ Irish 
\% .... Potatoes, Onions j Stew 
%.... Bread. 

\% pint Beer. 






Suppers Daily. 


¥, |b. of Bread. 
2 oz. Cheese, and 
\ pint Beer. 


CHARLES BRAND, Secretary. 









% lb. of Beefsteak in Pies. 
Tuceday | °°. Potatoes. 
\% pint Beer. 






———— 
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NAUTICAL MISCELLANY. 





NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tus Royal Navy 1m CoMMIssion. 
e*e 8. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Actzow, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 2d Feb. at 
Naples. 

Etna, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, at Oporto. 

Arricayn, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
Mth April arrived at Plymouth. 

Azan, St. V.—Lieut. A. Kennedy, 23d 
March arrived at Plymouth. 

Atrnrep, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 27th Feb. 
arrived at Malta. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
10th Feb. arrived at 8t. Helena, 13th sailed 
for Rio. 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Capt. G.:'R. Lambert, 24th 
Sept. Singapore. 25th sailed for Manilla. 
ARACHXE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 15th Jan. 

at Demerara. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 8th Feb. 
at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Asta, 84—Capt. P. Richards. Flag Ship, 
(i) Tagus. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. aby Falmouth. 

ATHOL, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 29th Jan. 
arrived at Barbadoes. 

Bapcer, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon’s 
Bay, 20th Dec. 

Baruan, 56—Capt. H. Pigot, 2d Feb. at Na- 
poli di Romania. Flag Ship (e). 

Bgacox, (late Mzrxon)—Com. R. Copeland, 
Archipelago. 

BraGie, 10—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 2d Nov. 

sat B. Ayres. 24th Nov. at Monte Video. 

BeivipERa, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
Feb. at Tripoli. 

BiancHe, 46—Capt. A. Parquhar, K. H. 
C. B. Feb. at Jamaica. 

Brisk, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, Gold coast. 

Burranwia, 120—Capt. P. Rainier, Tagus. 

Baitomaart, 10—Lieutenant H. Quin, Ply- 
mouth. 

Burrato, Store eer Beg F. W. R. Sadler, 
coatead 12th April left the Nore for Wool- 

ch. 

hate ae 120 — Captain J. Hillyar, 


agus. 

Carrow, 8t. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Dufiill, 
Plymouth. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
17th April at the Nore from Chatham. 

Cry ton, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
15th Oct. arr. at Sydney. Expected home. 

CuampPion, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
Feb. Tripoli. 

Cuanyrspis, 3-— Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, Gambia. 

Ciro, 18—Com. J. J. Onslow, 17th Nov. arr. 
at Rio from Pacific, 5th Dec. sailed for 
Falkland Islands. 

COCR ATAICE: 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 

io 


Cocxzury, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 
Cotumsra, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, Wool- 


CotvmbtneE, 18—Com. O. Love, 28th Jan. arr. 
at Barbadoes. 

Comer, St. V.—Mr. T. Allen, Woolwich. 

Comvs, 18 (late Comet}—Com. W. Hamilton, 
26th March, arrived at Madeira. 27th, 
sailed for West Indies. 

Conviance, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. H. F. Bel- 
son, Ist April, arrived at Plymouth. 

Coxway, 28—Captain Eden, 20th April, 
sailed for Downs. 

Corvetia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, Feb. at 
Malta 


Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, Ist Sept. arr. 
at Manilla from Singapore. 

Cur ew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 9th Jan. 
Simon's Bay. 25th Jan. St. Helena. 

Dee, St. V. 4—Com. R. Oliver, Woolwich. 

Dispatch, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 5th Jan. 
arrived at Havana. 

DonEGAL, 74—Capt. J. Dick. Flag Ship. 
(dq) 20th March, Sheerness. 12th April, 
sailed for Downs. 

DromEeDaRY—R. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Druip, 46—Capt. 8. Roberts, C.B. 31st 
March, off Oporto. 

Dustin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, ‘20th Nov. left Valparaiso for Callao, 
30th arrived. 

Ecuo, St.V. 2—Liecut. Com. Otway, Oporto. 

EXcELLENT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fairy, S.V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, Sheerness, 

PavoriteE, !8—Gold coast. 

Fi bat aes p—Lieut. W. G. Buchanan, Wool- 

cn. 

FiIrEFLy, 2—Lieut. J. M‘Donnel, Bahamas. 

FirEFty, St. V.—Lieut. T. Baldock, Gth 
April, arr. at Falmouth. 

PLameER, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, ldth 
March, arr. at Gibraltar. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, Feb. Cartha- 


gena. 

Gannet, 18—Com. M. H. Sweney, Feb. 
Jamaica. 

Grirron, 3—Lieut. Parlby, Africa. 

Harrier, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, 25th 
Oct. arr. at Madras from Calcutta. 

Hermes, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, 5th April, 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Hornet, 6—Lieut. F. R. Coghlan. 20th Oct. 
sailed for South America. 

Hracintn, 18—Com. T. P. Blackwood, 18th 
sailed for Downs. 

ImoGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, August, 
at Malacca. 

InvesticaTor, 16, 8. V.i—Mr. G. Thomas, 
Shetland Islands. 

Ists, 50—Capt. J. Polkinghorne, Flag Ship 
(x) 23d Nov. Mauritius from Cape. 

Jacxpaw, 8. V.—Lieut. E. Barnett, 16th 
April, left the Nore for Plymouth. 

Jupiter, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 7th 
rine sailed for Mauritius. 16th, arrived at 

ape. 
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KANGAROO, S—Lieut. T. Hickey, 
mas. 8th Dec. at Havana. 

Larne, 18, (ate Lightnings—Com. W. 8. 
Smith, 13th April, arrived at Portsmouth. 

Leverer, !0—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 18th Jan. 
arr. at Lisbon from Falmouth. 

Licurnina, St. V.—J. Allen, Woolwich. 

MapDaAGascaR, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 21st Feb. 
arr. at Malta. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
25th Oct. at Madras. 

MaAGNiFicent, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 


Baha.- 


oyal. 

Mace B, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 

MaLaBarR, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 25th 
March, arrived at Portsmouth. 7th April, 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Mastirr, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

MELVILLE, 74—Capt. H. Hart, 25th Nov. 
Ceylon. 10th Jan. at Bombay. Flag-ship. 
(,) 

Messenoer, St. Transp.—26th Feb. sailed 
for Plymouth. 

Meteor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 25th March, 
arr. Malta. 

Minx, 3—Lt. J. Russell, 10th Jan. at Jamaica. 

Monkey, — Lieut. , Feb. at Jamaica. 

Navuticus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Oporto. 

NiMBLE, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Bermuda. 

Nimkop, 20—Com. Lord E. Russell, Oporto. 

Nortu Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, Ist 
Jan. at Barbadoes. 

Ocran, 80—Capt. 8. Chambers. Flag-ship, 
(a) Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

OreEstEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto. 

Pauuas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, lith Feb. 
at Trinidad. 

PEARL, 20—Com. R. Gordon, Feb. Jamaica. 

Pevican, 18—Com. J. Gape, 27th Feb. arr. 
Malta. 

Pz.torvus, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 9th Jan. 
Simon’s Bay. 

PrHiILomEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 25th Nov. 
Gibraltar. 

Pickus, 5—lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

Pixz, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, Ist April, sailed 
for Lisbon. 

Pincner, 5—Lt. J. Hookey, Feb. at Jamaica. 

Pivrto, St. V.—Lieut. » Bight of 
Benin. 

Pyvapes, 18—Com. E. Blankley, Rio Janeiro. 

RacenorseE, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 2d Oct. 
sailed for Jamaica. 

Ratnsow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
Feb. Corfu. ; 

Raveicu, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, Feb. 

« Smyrna. 

Rapip, !0—Com. C. H. Swinburne, 5th Feb. 
at Napoli di Romania. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima. 

Raven, 9. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Lisbon. 

Revence, 78—Capt. D. H. Mackay, 2d 
March, sailed for West Indies with 67th 
Regiment. Touched at Madeira 6th March. 

RHADAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
Plymouth. 

Romney, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, Cork. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
4th March, arr. at Gibraltar with Col. 
Campbell. 5th, sailed for Alexandria, 13th 
March, st Malta. 
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Rovattst, 10— Lieut. R. N. Williams, 
‘th February, arrived at Falmouth from 


Oporto. 

St. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. FP. Senhouse: 
Vigo, 19th March. 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. FP. Austin, 

, 8th April, Sheerness. 12th April, sailed 
for Downs. 

SamMARANG 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 10th Oct. 
M. Video. 

San Josrep, ]110—Capt. R. Curry, Plymouth, 
Flag-ship. (¢) 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
25th Jan. sailed from Jamaica. 6th Feb. 
returned. 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, 31st March, 
arr. Portsmouth. 18th April, sailed for 
Plymouth. 

Savace, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 9th March 
arrived at Lisbon. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, Downs. 

Scyytxia, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 27th Feb. 
arr. at Malta. 

SEAFLowER, 4—Lieut.,'J. Morgan, 25th Feb. 
Sailed for Lisbon. 

SerrrENtT, 16—Com. Symonds, 11th April, 
sailed for Oporto. 

Sxrpyack, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 14th April, 
sailed for Downs. 

Sparrow, Cutler—Lieut. C, W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth Station, cruizing. 

SPARROWHAWK, 18—Com. Currie, Feb. at 
Vera Cruz. 

SpartiatTe, 74—Capt. R. Tait, 9th March, 
arrived at Madeira. 11th, sailed for Rio. 
SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 4th Nov. 

at Barbadoes. 

SprKpy, Cutter—Licut. J. P. Roepel, Ply- 
mouth, cruizer. 

Stac, 46—Captain N. Lockyer, 3d April, arr. 
Portsmouth. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, North Sea. 

Sytvra, 1—Lieut. T. Spark, Portsmouth 
Station cruizer. 

ae LAVERA, 74—Capt. T.[ Brown, North 

ea. 

TaLsot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C.B. 29th 
Noy. Mauritius. 

TuHuxperR, 8. V.—Commander R.” Owen, 
Chatham. 

TrincuLo, 18—Com. R. Booth, 23d Dec. 
left Bahia for Mauritius. 

Twrep, 20—Com. A. Bertram, Feb. 8t. Jago 
de Cuba. 

Tyne, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 18th Dec. left Rio 
for Pacific. 

UnDAUNTED, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 9th Jan. 
at Simon's Bay. 30th Jan. at Ascension 
from St. Helena. 

VERNoN, 50 — Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knt. Ist March, arrived at Madeira. 
Sailed 2d. 

Victor, 18—Com. R.” Russell, 7th Feb. at 
Barbadoes. 

Vicrory, 104—Capt. C. R. Williams, Fiag- 
ship (6) Portsmouth. 

Virger, 6—Licut, H. James, Plymouth. 

VoLaGe, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. B. 
Portsmouth. 

WINcCHesteR, 52—Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley. 
2d Feb. sailed from Bermuda for Jamaica. 
Arrived, 11th Feb. (/) 

Wotr, 18—Com. W. Hamley, 25th Oct. at 
Madras. 
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Zenna, 18—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord F. C. P. 
Beauclerc, 19th April, arrived at Plymouth. 





Commissioned. 
JACKDAW, Surveying Vessel, Chatham. 
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Britomanrt, 10—at Plymouth. 
Voxace, 20th April, Portsmouth. 





Puid off into Ordinary. 


Forrester, Plymouth. 
WarsPite, Portsmouth, 25th March. 





VARIETIES. 


Launch of H.M.S. Vestal.—On Sa- 
turday, April 6th, was launched at 
Sheerness, the Vestal, a small frigate 
of 26 guns—built from a draught 
of Capt. Symonds, surveyor of H.M. 
Navy. 

The day was bright and beautiful, 
and at an early hour the dock-yard 
gates were thrown open to the public. 

At a quarter past one, the Vestal, 
named by Miss Marianne Beresford, 
youngest daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir John P. Beresford, Commander-in- 
Chief,—glided, or rather rushed into 
the water in beautiful style, greeted by 
the cheers of from 3 to 4000 spectators, 
and by the truly national air ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ played by the bands of the 
dock-yard and of H.M.S. Ocean. She 
was immediately taken into the basin, 
and on the following days was cop- 
pered and masted, and now lies in the 
basin ready for commissioning. 

The Vestal is a remarkably fine ship 
of war, the first of her class built by 
the present surveyor of the navy—a 
link between the Rover Corvette, of 
18, and the Vernon of 50 guns—good 
height on main-deck, and ample space 
between the ports for fighting her 


ns. 

She is fitted with Massie'’s new 
patent pumps, instead of chain-pumps, 
with an improved capstan, and well 


finished throughout. 

DIMENSIONS. 
Tonnage : . : , 913 tons. 
a a ia or weight 330 
Load ditto. (probable) 1030 
Length of Lower Deck . : 130 feet. 
————— Keel ; 105 
Breadth of Beam 40 6inch. 
Depth of Hold 11 6 

oft. 11% 


Light draft of water forward . 
aft . 15ft. 4% 
From centre to centre of ports any lift. 6 
Middle Deck ae oe : 





Launch of the Royal William at 
Pembroke Dock Yard.—This magnifi- 
cent ship was launched on Tuesday 


no. 15.—VOL. II. 


last, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators. She glided past the vessels 
after taking the water rapidly, and 
would have reached the other shore, 
but her speed was soon checked by 
letting go her ponderous anchor, and 
she was speedily brought up, hauled 
alongside His Majesty’s ship Hannibal, 
and secured in satety until the Bellisle, 
of 74 guns, now repairing in dock, shall 
be hauled out to make room for this 
splendid three-decker, to copper, mast, 
&c. The name was given by Lady 
Owen, the Lady of Sir J. Owen, M.P. 
and Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Pembroke, who also cut the rope by 
which the weights were suspended that 
fell on the dog shores, and set her off. 
This part of the business being now 
conducted on a very simple and new 
principle, the following explanation may 
be deemed interesting. On each side 
the bows, the dog shores are affixed to 
the keel of the vessel, from which 
trunks, of wood, enclosing two large 
pieces of pig iron, are suspended by 
pullies, held by a cord fastened to the 
stem of the ship. Capt. Buller, R.N. 
superintendent of the yard, held a chisel 
on the cord, which Lady Owen struck 
with a small mallet ; the weights fell on 
the dogs shores, and the ship went off 
in noble style. 
DIMENSIONS, &C. Poet, In. 


Length aloft over all . 244 9% 
Ditto of lower gun deck 203 0 
Depth of hold from ditto . . 23 0 
Breadth to outside the whales 56 0 
Height from the top sides to 

the under side of the false 


keel . 2. , 64 5% 
Weight$. . . . . . . 4598 tons 
Admeasures 2698 tons 5-94ths 
Guns. . 12 


so e s e e . 0 
Cost for building . . £94,971 0 0 


Draught of water when launched, 
18 feet; expected to draw about 26, 
when all her ballast, guns, stores, and 
provisions for six months, are shipped. 





The punishment for smuggling—that 
of compelling offenders to serve five 
2P 
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years in the Navy is abolished; fine 
and imprisonment in future will be the 
only penalty.— Deron Her. 





It is now finally determined that the 
present tower over the rigging lott, in 
the Dock-yard, is to be the future 
semaphore, instead of the ercction at 
Lump’s Fort, now used for that pur- 
pose. The only alteration which will 
be requisite consists of a new shaft, with 
wings to work, and which have been 
ordered to be constructed and fixed 
forthwith.— Ports. Her. 





New Boat for Canals.—Saturday a 
trial was made upon the Paddington 
Canal of the new canal boat; the object 
of which was to show, that a boat built 
iu a different form, and constructed of 
other materials than those of the ordi- 
nary canal boat, might, by using supe- 
rior horses, be drawn along the water at 
the rate of ten miles or more in an 
hour, instead of at two, the pace of the 
boats now in use. The day was 
remarkably fine. The portion of the 
canal more particularly appropriated to 
the experiment was from the third to 
the seventh mile from Paddington. 
The boat was constructed of sheet iron, 
riveted hot. It was 70 feet long, by 
five and a half wide, painted green and 
white, and provided with an awning of 
white twilled cotton cloth, rendered 
semi-transparent with oil. The rudder 
is a single sheet of iron about a yard 
long, and moved by a tiller made of 
about two yards of stout rod iron. Two 
steady hunting horses, each mounted 
by a lad, and the two harnessed to a 
towing-rope of about 150 feet in length, 
constituted the moving power. The 
number of persons on board the boat 
was 48, including the crew, the gentle- 
men making the experiment, some of 
the principal members of the Grand 
Junction Company, and the visitors, 
amongst whom were Mr. Telford, Mr. 
Babbage, and Captain Basil Hall. Cer- 
tain distances were measured on the 
canal bank, and marks set up at the 
ends of them. At each of these places 
also, a man was stationed with a gauged 
rod in his hand, with which, as the boat 
passed, he might mark the height of 
the wave caused by the disturbance of 
the water. The speed from one station 
to another, taken by second watches, 
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showed, for some time, a progress at 
the rate of thirteen miles an hour. 
The horses, however, began to tire, 
and the speed fell to eleven, and ulti- 
mately, in returning for the third time, 
to 10}. The motion is the easiest 
imaginable. The boat glides along the 
water so smoothly and noiselessly, that 
its progress is all but imperceptible to 
those on board whose attention is not 
directed to external objects. The banks 
of the canal will have to be edged for 
nine or ten inches above the ordinary 
level of the water with hard materials, 
and the towing path to be slightly 
sloped outwards.—Hants Tel.—[See an 
account of these boats in No. 7 of Naut. 
Mag. | 

We noticed some weeks ago that the 
Eden was to be broken up. Similar 
orders have since been issued, respect- 
ing the Bucephalus and Hyperion.— 
Ports. Herald. 








A novel experiment has just been 
made, by covering the bottom of the 
Success with lead, and which we have 
before alluded to in anticipation. The 
lead, has, however, been tastened with 
iron nails. We should think this would 
not answer, inasmuch as the heads of 
the nails will become corroded, and, in 
consequence, the lead will probably fall 
off the bottom. Time will, however, 
show. It is in contemplation to moor 
the Success at Spithead, for the purpose 
of gun exercise, under the superinten- 
dency, we hear, of Captain Ilastings, of 
H.M.S. Excellent.—Portsmouth Herald. 
14 April. 

Lieut. Drummond, of the Royal 
Engineers, who, previous to the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, was em- 
ployed by Government to calculate the 
relative value of places, according to 
their population, &c. is appointed Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.—Jiants Tel. 6 April. 








The naval duties of Commander-in- 
Chief, hitherto performed at the Admi- 
ral’s office in the High-street, have this 
week been transferred to the office in 
the Dock-yard, lately occupied by the 
Rear- Admiral Superintendent; achange 
which we conceive will be found, as far 
as the public service is concerned, nei- 
ther convenient nor economical.— Ports. 
Her. 6 April. 


“ NAUTICAL MISCELLAN Y.— VARIEFrILES. 


A new night Police is to be organized 
im his Majesty’ Dock-yards, which will 
be composed of persons who are not 
engaged in any other capacity in those 
establishments. The duty has hitherto 
been discharged by the labourers, &c. in 
rotation. It is also determined, that a 
portion of the New Police shall be em- 
ployed in rowing round the yards at 
night, for the purpose of more effec- 
tually protecting the establishments 
from embezzlement.— Hants Tel. 





The officers in command of the boats 
belonging to H.M.S. Spartiate and 
Rover, who so laudably exerted them- 
selves in saving the lives of the crew of 
the brig Erin, stranded on the break- 
water, on the 23rd February, have been 
awarded a silver medal each, from the 
Royal National Institution, for the pre- 
servation of life from shipwreck. The 
society has also determined on present- 
ing each boat’s crew with £5 for their 
praise-worthy and successful exertions. 
Ports. Her. 6 April. 

All students discharged from the 
Naval College after July 1833, are, by 
order in council, to serve five years on 
board sea-going ships, before they can 
be examined for Lieutenants, without 
reference to the time allowed them for 
their studies at the College, wherein 
they are required to remain two 
years.— Hampshire Telegraph. 





The Admiralty, by a recent regula- 
tion, are determined to make the Island 
of Ascension a valuable source of reve- 
nue to the mother country. The 
Governor there has been ordered to 
charge all applicants thirty shillings 
each for turtle, and remit home an 
account of the amount.—Hants. Tel. 





By some Trinity House Returns, 
which have been printed for the use of 
the House of Commons, it appears that 
the receipts by that Corporation for all 
the light-houses in its charge, in the 
year 1831, was £73,075, the expenses 
£41,148, and consequently the surplus 
was £31,926; receipts for buoyage and 
beaconage £3801, rents £975, divi- 
dends of funded property £4956; dis- 
count for prompt payment of trades- 
men’s bills £497, with some other 
items, making a clear surplus reccipt of 
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£42,656, which was expended in the 
following manner :— 


Deficiency on the account of 
Pensions, - - 
Charges of the House and 
Otlices on Tower - Ifill, 
viz., taxes, repairs, furni- 
ture, insurance, wages to 
housekeeper, servants, 
gatekeeper, and watch- 
man, - - - 
Salarics to twenty Elder 
Brethren, pursuant to Act 
3 Geo. 4. c. IIL, - 
House Expenses for Court 
and Audit Dinners, Board 
of Housekeeper and Ser- 
vants, together with the 
total expense of the Pro- 
cession and Dinner, on 
the Anniversary of Tri- 
nity Monday, - - 
Salaries and Allowances t 
the Secretary and Clerks 
employed in the transac- 
tion of the general busi- 
ness of the Corporation, 
and Wages and Allow- 
ances to Messengers and 
Waternien, - - 
Salaries to Clerk of th 
Works, Ruler of Pilots at 
Gravesend, Clerk of Ships’ 
Entrics (Customs), for 
daily Lists of Vessels re- 
ported with and without 
Pilots, Mathematical Fx- 
aminer, Parliamentary Re- 
membrancer, andSurgcon, 
Pension to the Widows of a 
Mathematical Examiner, 
Maritime Surveyor, and 
Ruler of Pilots at Graves: 
end, and Allowance to the 
late Secretary, - - 
Charges for a Committee to 
Slizo, to confer with the 
Ballast Board of Ircland, 
relative to the site of a 
Lighthouse at that Port, 68 
Incidental charges not ap- 
plicable to any particular 
account ; postages of let- 
ters, stationery, adver- 
tise ments, printing, books, 
Maps, charts, stainps, 
newspapers, coach-hire, 
carriage of parcels, &ce. 
Sundry law expenses in re- 
lation to the Pilutage Act, 
Exemptions of Elder 
Brethren from serving on 
Juries; sundry Retainers 
to Counsel, &c. 


£23,565 5 11% 


2,012 10 $8 


6,700 0 0 


1,805 111 


4,678 10 9 


526 0 0 


§85 0 0 


8&6 7 10 


80 16 0 


— 


£40,907 18 8% 
1,748 4 7% 


£12,636 3 4 





Surplus, - 





By another Trinity House return it 
appears, that the Light charges for 
several lights have been diminished by 
one half since 1823; that the Gull 
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Stream Light, which used to be main- 
tained by the Admiralty, has since 
1826 been paid for by the Trinity 
House, who gave also in June last, the 
sum of £8,399 16s. 0d. to Greenwich 
Hospital for the Forelands Lights; and 
the following sums to private indivi- 
duals for private lights :—for Flatholm, 
£16,057; Fern, £36,435; Burnham, 
£13,681. In 1823, the Corporation 
wished to purchase the Smalls Light, 
but the proprietors demanded twenty- 
two years’ purchase or £148,430, which 
the Trinity Board declined giving. The 
owners of the Mumbles and the Long- 
ships Lights have declined to sell their 
rights; the proprietor of the Hunstanton 
Light is willing to sell his right for 
£6,380.—Hants’ Telegraph. 





Extract of a letter, dated Napoli, in 
Greece, Feb. 5, 1833 :—‘ The Alfred, 
bearing the flag of the Commander-in- 
Chief, arrived here from Malta, 17th 
January. On the 30th, the Madagas- 
car arrived with king Otho, accom- 
panied by a Russian frigate, a French 
corvette, and two Greek men-of-war ; 
also about forty sail of transports, 
having three thousand Bavarian troops 
on board. As the Madagascar ap- 
proached the anchorage, the Alfred, 
bearing the Commander-in-Chief’s flag, 
hoisted the Greek ensign at the main, 
and fired a royal salute, which was 
followed by the other Admirals’ ships 
and vessels of their respective squa- 
drons. On the following day, the 
king held a levee, at which the offi- 
cers of the squadron were presented. 
The forts on shore saluted at the 
same time; every hill and place com- 
manding a view of the ship in which 
the king was, was crowded with 
Greeks, who, with loud cheers, wel- 
comed their new king. The town of 
Napoli, and also Argos, was illumi- 
nated in the evening. The troops 
were all disembarked on the 3d _ inst. 
and it is expected the king will land 
to-morrow or next day, which no 
doubt will be a grand sight, from the 
great preparations that are making 
for it.—Ports. Her. 





Extract of a letter from an officer of 
‘ H.M.S. Alfred, dated Nauplia, 2d Feb. 
1833 :—** We arrived here on the 17th 
ult. from Malta, having the flag of Sir 
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Henry Hotham. King Otho was then 
daily expected; preparations were ac- 
tively going on on shore for his reception. 
The day before our arrival, a small 
affray had occurred at Argos, between 
the French troops and a party of 
Greeks, about the possession of the 
barracks, when a number on both sides 
were killed and wounded. With this 
exception, the country has been, and 
now is, perfectly tranquil, the nation 
anxiously looking for their long -ex- 
pected sovereign. This expectation has 
at last been realized, the Madagascar 
having arrived three days ago, with his 
majesty and regency on board, accom- 
panied by a French, Russian, and 
Greek man-of-war, carrying the Greek 
Deputies and Bavarian Generals, and 
about forty transports, conveying be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 troops. The 
sight was very imposing, the Mada- 
gascar leading the way in, the other 
vessels following to their anchorages, 
amid the royal salutes of the allied 
squadrons and forts on shore. Large 
assemblages of Greeks stood on the 
beach, dressed in their various hand- 
some costumes, shouting and welcom- 
ing their first sovereign to their land of 
independence. The palace and ac- 
commodations for the suite not being 
entirely finished, the royal landing has 
been delayed for some days. The 
troops, a superior body of men, have 
commenced disembarking to-day. His 
majesty is a fine strapping youth of 
nineteen, tall, but rather thin, amiable 
and affable in his manners; but, al- 
though he familiarly waltzes and qua- 
drilles with the ladies of the suite, and 
midshipmen on the quarter-deck, yet 
he can do his part of royalty, too, 
when he pleases. A levee was held on 
board the other day, when all the 
Captains and commissioned officers of 
the squadron were presented. A splen- 
did triumphal arch is preparing at the 
main gate of Napoli, through which the 
king is to enter; the streets are getting 
paved, and the inhabitants are decorat- 
ing their houses with all sorts of 
laurels. It is really grand to¥ ascend 
the Palimede, and look down on the 
numerous fleet in the bay; it reminds 
one of the days of Troy, when the 
noble heroes of Greece, assembled 
under the banners of the ‘ King of 
Men,’ were embarking for Phrygia’s 
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shores, to demand restitution of Mene- 
laus’s fair and beautiful queen. 


The Success has been undocked, and 
hauled alongside the jetty, to fit as a 
vessel for the gunnery exercise at 
Spithead.—Portsmouth Herald. 
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The Eden {s gone into a dock for 
the purpose of being carefully taken 
to pieces, for examination, as to the 
exact state of her frame and planks, as 
stated in a former Herald. ‘The War- 
spite and Volage have been undocked, 
and the Pantaloon docked.— Ports. Her. 


ELM I DE EERE IIS 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


ProMoOTIONs. 


Commanders—W. C. Brown; T. Baker; 
W. Molyneux. 

Lieutenants—J. V. Anson; C. Baker; R. 
Gore; T. Smith; J. Tyssen. 

Purser—J. Lyall. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Atrrep, 50—-Purser G. Waller; Clerk 
C. Calls. 
BavGeER, 10—Lieut. J. Brooman. 
Briromart, 10 — Lieut. W. H. Quin; 


Assist. Surg. J. Donovan, M.D.; Mid. B. A. 
Wake. 


BurraLto—Mate J. Bowler. 

Castor, 36—Assist. Mast. J. Mitchell. 

Crio, 18—Asesist. Surg. J. Mould. 

Coast Guarp—Com. 8. Smith; Lieuts. 
W. FPothergill; E. H. Harvey; J Jeans, 
South-sea Castle; J. Langworthy; J. R. R. 
Lilburn; J. D. Ramsay; J. Stewart; J. H. 
Weller. 

CotumBtia, St. V.—Lieut. R. Ede; Assist. 
Surg. A. Yeoman. 

Comer, 8t.V.—Com. W. C. Brown. 

Conrrance, St. V.—Lieut. J. W. Waugh; 
Clerk J. 8. Pope. 

CurLeEw, 10—Purser T. Johnstone. 

Deg, 4, St. V.— Assist. Surg. S. Clarke. 

DonEGalL, 78—HMarines, Capt. F. Layton; 
2d Lieuts. C. F. Hoskins; B. Varlo. 

Emvutous, Pack.—Assist. Surg. G. Moore. 

EXcELLENT, 58—Carp. D. Inglis. 

Fiy, 18—Purser I. Lyall. 

Hounp, Rev. Cr.—Lient. J. Helby. 

Hyracinru, 18—Mast. J. M'Donald; Surg. 
C. Pattison; Purser C. Colewell; Mate 
Backhouse ; Assist. Surg. A Muirhead; Clerk 
J. Wilkins. 

Lornp Lywnepocu, Con. ship—Surg. D. 
Watson. 

MapaGascaR, 46—Lieut. J. W. Morgan; 
Purser T. Tilby. : 

MAGICIENNE, 24—2d Lieut. Mar. T. C. C. 
Moore. 

Macasar, 74—Mate J. B. Massie. 

MELVILLE, 74—Lieut. R. Gore; 2d Mast, 
W. H. Dix 


Nerroung, Ord.—Boaitsw. J. Manning. 

Orpinanxy, Portsm.—Rer. T. Ferris. 

RALEIGH, 18—Purs. J. Brenton; Clerk C. 
Wakeham. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Clerk W. Bone. 

RuaDaManrTuus, St. V.—Assist. Surg. J. 
Peters. 

Rorat GeorGe, Ord.—Boats. R. Eddy. 

SaLAMANDER, St. V.—Licut. J. H. Weller; 
Assist. Surg. A. Stuart. 

Serpent, 16—Licut. J. Hallowes; Afast. 
Assist. H. Webb. 


SNELDRAKE, 4—Mate D. R. Mapleton. 

SNAKE, 16—Lieut. F. Liardet; Assist. Surg. 
T. Fraser. 

Sparrow, 10—Clerk, G. Doubt. 

Swan, 10—Clerk, J. Devonshire. 

8r. VINCENT, 120-—Lieut. W. A. Morshead. 

Ta sot, 28—Purser, E. Thorne. 

THUNDER, Surv. Vessel—Com. R. Owen; 
Léeuts. B. Allen, Jas. Cannon; Assist.-Sur- 
eeyor, Lieut. T. Sinith; fast. E. Dunster- 
ville; Purser, J.C. Harris; Assist.-Surg. T. 
Smith. 

Victory, 104—Lieuts. T. R. Eden, T. C. 
Rooke, A. Slade; Chaplain, Rev. G. Fisher; 
Assist.-Surg. W. Wright; Sup. Assiat.-Surgs. 
C. Rankine, G. Moore, T. Brenan, F. Maun- 
sell, M.D. 

VoLAGE, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin. 

WoureE, 18—Mast. T. Taylor. 


Royat MaRines.—Second Lieutenants.— 
Plym. Divis. R. B. Puddicombe; Chath. 
Divis. W. 8. Budd, 8. G. F. Mont; Ports. 
Divis. J.T. C. M‘Carthy. 





Mr. Rowe, Master Assistant’s Attendant 
at Portsmouth dock-yard, is superannuated 
on £88 per annum. Mr. Hepburn, late 
Master’s Attendant at Jamaica (which esta- 
blishment has been reduced) to the Ports- 
mouth yard, v. Rowe. Lieut. Scrymgour, 
who held the appointment of Resident Agent 
for transports at Gibraltar, is to be Agent for 
transports afloat, and has hoisted his pendant 
in the Orestes, prior to her leaving the river 
for Bermuda. r. Eddy, late Master Rigger 
of Sheerness dock-yard and Botswain of the 
Royal George, is appointed Warden of his 
Majesty’s dock-yard at Deptford, vice Mar- 
kett, deceased, on a salary of £120 per 
annum. Mr. G. Witt, late Clerk of this 
Dock-yard, to be one of the Clerks at the Ad- 
miralty. Lieut. M. Fitton (1804), to the out- 
pension of Greenwich Hospital. 

The following Midshipmen passed their ex- 
amination in navigation this weck, at the 
Royal Naval College, viz.—Mr. Albert Hesel- 
tine and Mr. Robert W. Otway, both of the 
St. Vincent; Mr. F. A. Cudlip, of the South- 
ampton; Mr. C. O. Hayes, late of the Dryad; 
Mr. E. Heathcote, of the Briton, and Mr. Z. 
Andrews, of the San Josef. 


Royvat Marings.—Second Lieut. Charles 
Fellowes Lamborne, of the Chatham Division 
of Royal Marines, has been allowed to resign 
his commission. 


Mr. H. Croft, Midshipman of H.M.S. 
Malabar, was found duly qualified for a 
Lieutenant, on examination at the Reyal 
Naval College, last week. 
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NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER For 1833. 
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Anne Sunderlaad Jane Brig ° Shields 115 
Black-eyed Mary Gordon Sloop Whitehaven 35 
Susan Maryport Prina Donna Schooner Ipswich 119 
plakely Hull Sir John 
Candidate Saltcombe Franklin [Snow Newcastle 244 
Denis Carthy Newport ‘homas 
Brig Chepstow Worthington] Brig Liverpool 202 
Englishman Schooner Briste) Thomas and 
“Vergreen Brig W hitebaven William Brig Newcastle 201 
Fairtield Ehud "ine Snow Selby, 167 
Fortitude Newcastle William and 
Glanmire Plymouth tharles Schooner Yarmouth 95 
srace Brig Sunderland Wiuwich rig Lyuo 226 








Halse Town Schooner | N 





ewport 














WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD’s LIsTs, 1833, 
Continued from page 237. 















































VFSRELS’ MASTERS’! WHERE | wHere WHERE wen! par 
a T ie 

NAMES, NALEs. yROM TO. WRECKED. ICULARS 
Tras ——— —————— ee 
273 Active Patterson /Guernse Londoa Whiteness R. 21 Mar. Stores saved, 
274 Alexig Vanzhan | Memel Galway Not heard of hince loth Nov, 
75 Avon Cockcrel] Oporto Oporto . 17 Feb.'Crew raved. 
276 Arethnag Stroag Lisboa Gibraltar [Off Aveiro [14 Mar.| lwo drowned. 


















Castle Sanders [Newcastle |London Off Aldbro’ {1 April Crew saved.) 
ww oO we s 
ron ae Saudford |{Hambro’ W interton = [19 Mar ./Total, 
279 Dannhe Allen Newcastle [Rostock N.6GE, 13 April Aband, crew saved 
240 Doctor Underwood] Balize Jamaica Sun Island = [vs Jan, Crew saved, 
“41 Fanny) Heixhton [Liverpool |{s. Leone C. deVerds ? ‘otal, 
“82 Hope Loosemore Yt. Michael's H19 Feb. 'Crew& pt, Cargo ad. 








“33° Hope Gilmore 

281 Huddersfield Bolton 

“HO Industry 7 

286 Jas. Sibbald 
Java 


aq be St Mich a Ag 13 Feb, Crew saved, 
London Rose Sand [1 April (Crew saved. 
Nieuport TNe. Nien ortl2? Mar, Crew saved, 
Londou Coringa Bay {——___ ( rew\ passengr.sd. 

; Cported, 
























John Jersey Shoreham Newhaven MApril/Crewa: vt. cargoad, 
289 Liberty Liverpoot [Newcastle Colonsay 3 April | Abandoued, 
WO W. Litde iverpool ——— | California Feb. Scuttled, 
CYL Lively igo London Not heard of | since {9th Feb. 
292 Lord Nelson Youghal [Gloucester Youghal 14 Mar 
293 Lovely Ann ndon -onzauce £5 Mar. W aterlogged. 








294 Lowtherllall ces meee 
205 Magnet 
S00 Marvaret 
ovg Mary 

38 Mary Mac. 


——— Stronsay I. : 

Alexandria'Coast Kevpt [24 Feb, During the night, 

Capsized Str. Malacea 1 Sept. {Part crew lost, 
udona Not heard of Bince /28th March, 


Donald P. Cahello Mobile Pensacola {30 Jan. 
Murre Youghal [Bristol Severn 10 April) Sunk, 
Native Cork London Not heard of since /h March, 
Nymph Galway London Not heard of | since 1¥th Feb, 
Oapray Newry adon N. Rock, Bel-{1 April |‘lotal crew saved, 
ust 
30 Robertaon [Clyde Westport [Near To T. {1 Mar, |3 crow drowned, 
Pern : Savana Liverpool [35 N. 44 V. jFeb. | |Aband. crew saved 
5 President Alicant Londonder. Arklow Bks. 11 Apri) Crew aaved,run f.0 
Providence Dundee | North Sea April [Crew saved. 
Robert Dundee London OM Dudgeon |a ‘April |Capsized in asquall 
Shamrock Liverpool |Oporto I. Bayona “eb, 







T'nrnera Liverpool Virginia OFC, Henry] 1833 ? Total. 

Unknown Supposed fa Convict Ship S. of Equator/10 Feb, 

Wesley Johnson Seaham Stockton lees 15 Mar, Crew& pt. Cargo ad. 
312 Bellona StAndr.NB Dublin At Sea eb, Aband. crew saved 


313 Brunswick Calcutta |Jondon Hooghley Oct. Cargo part saved. 


VESSELS DETAINKD ,; 


VESSELS SPOKEN. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


Lord Nelson.—Driven from her anchors in the 
bay, and completely wrecked. 

Industry —Cargo wool. 

Brnoswick.—37 boxes of treasure saved. — 

Crawford, Davison.—Struck on the Haisbro’ 
Saod: thrown on her beam-ends, and after 
the mainmast was cut away, was put on the 
beach at Winterton. y 

Wesley.—Of Sunderland, in attempting to enter 
the ‘Tees got on the North Gare, and was 
totally wrecked. 

William Little.—Taken possession of by crew, 
who threw the master overboard near the 
coast of California, and scuttied the veasel 
near Tanuings Island. Four of the crew 
arrived at Woahoo, Sandwich Islands, 
28th May last. 

Lovely Ano.—Of London, was fallen io with 
seven leagues SS.E. of St. lves, waterlog- 
ged, and bows ander. 

Avon.— Of Bristol, in endeavouring to get into 


Huddersfield.—Struck on the Rose Sand in an 
easterly gale off Saltfleet, and sunk. She 
broke up on the following day. Part of her 
cargo saved, consisting of wine and flour. 
Wheat and heavy goods lost. 

Magnet.— Wrecked about 15 niles to westward 
of Alexandria. Only a few packages 


saved. 

Lowther Hall.—The stern-frame of this ‘vessel, 
the name in gilt letters under the figure of 
a sheep on it, was washed on shore on 
Stronsay, Hebrides. 
bert.—Capsized, and sunk. One boy only 
saved by the Iriuve of Sunderland. 

Caledonia.—Snnk in entering ‘Troon Harbour— 
supposed in consequence of striking an 
anchor, Her cargo will be severely 
damayed ; vessel not much. 

Arethusa, Strong.— Wrecked off Aveiro. The 
Qoaster and two men drowned. Reat of the 
Crew saved, after being three nights and 


the Douro was fired at, on which the crew two days on the wreck. Part of cargo 
abandoned her. She was afterwards taken saved. 

esion of, and burot, by the forces of | Unknown, supposed convict-ship.—The Martha 

Bon Mi uel. (whaler) arrived in America. on the 10th 

Hope.—Of Dublin, wrecked in consequence of of Feb. fell in with the remains of a vessel 


missing stays on a lee shore, and having no 
anchors and cables on board. 

Caldecot Castle.—Struck on the Sizewell bank. 
Ono getting off proved leaky, and obliged to 
rap on abore on the main. 

Fanny.—The statement of her loss dated at 
Liverpool, 4th April. . 

.~Wrecked on the North Rock ina 
ofom E.S.E. Sails and some materials 
eaved. 


south of Equator, supposed to have been 
burnt: 14 drowned floating round her; 
picked up a ladder which had been nixed 
for a stage; likewise a tresseltree of the 
mizepmre!, on Which was written ‘‘H. M. 
Tuy lor, mate of the ship,” the rest obliter- 
ated. The master of the Martha supposed 
her to have been a convict-ship from 
England. 





VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &c. 

















VESSELS MASTERS | (WHERE | WHERE WHERE | osen.| PARTICULARS. 
MAMES. NAMES. FROM. TU. DETAINKD. 
Caledonia Conear —_—————|Troon rroon 6 April Sunk. 
Charlotte Brown London Boston —_————— 2 Feb, Run foul of. 
FalJcou Jackson Liverpool {Boston st. Thomas | 7 1833) Damaged. 
Hunter Shepherd ({Jondoa — |(reneva 31 Mar.) Damayed. : 
uDa Collioson = |—————— S, Leone Feb. ‘Aground in River. 
Palm Thompson |St. A pomes Hombre: Cuxbaveo 


10 April) Been on abore. 





VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 












MASTERS 





VESCSELS’ WHERE 





















PARTICULARS. 
WAMES. WAMES. 
° 3S cis 

ight 47 N 24 W> 
pee de ‘Lullis” Bengal ‘58 8 E 
Brit. Monarch + N 12W 
Claudine 2.N acd 
Conway 39S 7 W 
Diadem o 7 mt _ 
Eee ath —_——__———- Bengal, %SMWE 
[ndustry 'M‘Niell Liverpool |New York |38 N 50 W 
Marqs. Huntley Hine —————— China 4N 19 W 
Neutilas Liverpool | Bahia 3N 23W 
Orontes ‘Currie London {Madras 5 N 20W 
Pallas Jersey Newfndld. |45 N 24 W 
Pernella — C. G. Hope! 1 S 26 W 
Standard London Jamaica (5 N 34 W 
heodore —_—_-— Liverpool |Jamaica (43 N 15 W 
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MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


Ampnitritg— Lieut. W. R. Cooley, 3ist 
March sailed for Lisbon. 

AraB—Licut. W. C. Harris, 17th Nov. sailed 
from Mauritius for Ceylon. 

Frora—Licut. Wesley, Portsmouth. 

Hore—Lieut. W. Ryder, Oporto. 

MAITLAND—Lieut. Sanders, Deptford. 

Marauis HuxntTLeErY—Portsmouth. 


NumMa—Licut. W. T. Woodman, 27th March 
sailed from Cork. 

OrEsTES—Thaimes. 

PRINCE ReGext—Lieut. C. H. Binstead, 
Mediterranean. 

STENTOR—Licut. E. B. Davison, Deptford. 

Sytv1a—Deptford. 

WaNnvERER—Licut. A. Young, West Indies. 





Births. 

On the 23d of March, the lady of Captain 
John Fisher, R.N. of a daughter. 

On the 30th March, at Walmer, the wife of 
Licut. Stephen Ross Watts, R.N. of a 
daughter. 

On Monday last, at Buckland, the lady of 
John Thorp Duftill, Esq. Purser of his Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Salamander, of a son. 

On the 23d ult. at Knockin, county of Salop, 
the lady of the Hon. Capt. Bridgeman, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Capt. H.B. Mason, R.N. of ason. 

On the 14th ult. the lady of James Hall, 
Esq. surgeon, R.N. of a daughter. 

The lady of Lieut. Herbert Jones, of the 
San Josef, of a daughter. 

On the 3d ult. the lady of Capt. Henry 
Elton, R.N. of a son. 


fMlarriages. 

Lately, Lieut. Clarke, R.N. to Mrs. Hobbs, 
both of Whatley, Somerset. 

At Budock, by the Rev. R. M. N. Usticke, 
Capt. Truscott, R.N., Inspector of the Pre- 
ventive Service, to Eliza Jope, youngest 
daughter of R. J. Kinsman, Esq. of Falmouth. 

On the 10th ult. at Dunchideock, Captain 
Keats, R.N. nephew to Admiral Sir R. G. 
Keats, G.C.B. and Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
James Pitman, Esq. of Dunchideock House, 
Devon. 

On the 9th ult. at Charlton Musgrave, 
S >mcrset, Mr. Robert Sharp, Purser in the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Mary Meatyard, both of 
that place. . 

On Monday, by special license, at Lady 
Julia Petre's, in Grosvenor-square, Sir S. J. 
B. Pechell, Bart. to the Hon. Julia Maria, 
only surviving daughter of Robert Edward, 
9th Lord Petre, and niece to the Duke; of 


Norfolk. 
Deaths. 


On Monday, Lieut. Augustus Markette, 
R.N. Warden of H.M. Dock-yard, Deptford, 
at an advanced age, having been a Lieuten- 
ant for the period of fifty-three years. 

At Broomholm, near Langholm, on the 
6th ult. George Maxwell, Esq. of Broomholm. 
In the action with the Dutch, off the Dogger 
Bank, on the 5th of August, 1781, Captain 
Graham, of the Preston, being severely 
wounded, Mr. Maxwell assumed the com- 
mand, and bravely beat off the enemy’s ships 
which had attacked his, for which gallant 
conduct he afterwards received the public 


thanks of Admiral Hyde Parker. He was one 
of the oldest commanders in the British Navy. 

At his house, at Iver, near Uxbridge, in 
the 77th year of his age, the Right Hon. Lord 
Gambier, G.C.B. Admiral of the fleet.—His 
Lordship was one of the few remaining gal- 
lant officers who had a command in the 
glorious battle of the lst of June. On that 
occasion he commanded the Defence of 74 
guns, which was the first ship that broke the 
line. The Defence was dismasted in the 
action, and had to contend with two French 
ships of the line, one on each side, both of 
which struck tohim. At the seizure of the 
Danish ships at Copenhagen, Lord Gambier 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the Naval 
force, and for that service was rewarded with 
a pension of £2000 a-year, which latter he 
generously declined. His Lordship again 
commanded the Naval force against the 
French fleet in Basque Roads. Lis public 
life was distinguished by his loyalty and his 
devotion to the constitution; his private life 
by an uninterrupted series of acts of kindness 
and philanthropy. 

A few days since, on board H.M.S. Stag, by 
a fall from the rigging, William, aged 14, son 
of Mr. William Walter, Assistant Master’s 
Attendant, at this Dock-yard. 

On the Coast of Africa, Lieut. George 
Buchanan, Commander of ,H. M., steain- 
vesse] Pluto. 

Licut. Vickery, of Barnacle Hill, Semaphore 
Station. 

Lately, at St. Andrews, Commander Thos, 
Methven (1812), aged 60. 

In Devonport, J. Watson, a superannuated 
Petty officer of his Majesty’s Navy, commonly 

nown as the veteran Watson, the oldest in- 
habitant of the parish, having attained the 
advanced age of 105 years. This extraordi- 
nary old man entered the naval service at an 
early age, and was in the glorious battle of 
the Ist of June. He was captain of the fore- 
top of the Pegasus frigate when commanded 
by his present Majesty. He enjoyed a small 
pension, the last moiety of which he received 
at the dock-yard on the morning of the day 
he died, up to which time he enjoyed the 
most perfect health. The deceased received 
a slight wound at the landing of Turrat, at 
Carrickfergus, 

At Bermuda, on the 11th January, in the 
70th year of his age, Vice-Admiral Sir Wm. 
Chas. Fahie, K.C.B. and Knight of St. Ferdi- 
nand of Merit. 

On the 11th ult. at the Royal Naval Hos- 
tty Plymouth, of consumption, Mr. Thomas 
pone Master, R.N. and late of the 

over. 
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Note.— All bearings are Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


37.—New IsLanps IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, ON THE S.E. Coast 
or Cyprus. 


We have received from the Secretary to Lloyd's the following 
account of the reported discovery of some islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, with the original drawing of them, done on board the vessel, 
from which the annexed sketch was made: 


“On board Schooner Cora, Smyrna Bay, 6th March, 1833. 


“‘ Sir— Having seen in my passage from Scanderoon (or Alexandretta) toward 
Cyprus, on my way toward Smyrna, a most extraordinary appearance of land 
in a position hitherto not known, I take the liberty of waiting on you, by the 
earliest opportunity, with a correct view of it, as seen at sunset on the 15th, 
and at sunrise on the 16th February, 1833, by myself, passenger, and crew. 
The following is @ copy of a note made at the time of observation : 

‘<* At sunset, or, thereabout, saw the appearance of land, bearing by compass 
S. by W. 4 W. we being about four miles off the south coast of Cyprus, 
between Cape St. Andrew’s and Cape Grego: had no doubt of its being land, 
as the afmosphere was so clear as to preclude deception, but were quite sur- 
prised to see it in that situation. Night coming on, we were unable to ascer- 
tain any particular, and, with fine clear weather and light breeze from the 
eastward, kept on our course towards Cape Grego (Cyprus.) At day-break, 
or about 6 a.M., after a most anxious night-watch, our opinion was fully con- 
firmed, by perceiving land on our larboard-quarter: the appearance. from our 
position was that of two islands separated apparently by some distance, but 
with several rocks between them ; near the langer one, the western part of the 
smaller island bore south forty-five degrees east, and the eastern part of the 
larger south sixty-two degrees east, making an angle of seventeen degrees ; 
apparent distance about fifteen miles, Cape Grego bearing from us N.W. by W. 
about five or six miles’ distance—the sky being beautifully clear, without any 
cloud, and the view perfectly distinct and well defined, (the bearings, as noted, 
are by compass.’) 
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“It is worthy of remark, that on my passage from London towards Scan- 
deroon, on 15th December, 1832, I passed over the identical spot, with fine 
clear weather, at eight in the morning, and, though at the distance of twenty 
miles from Cape Grego, and consequently on the same ground, nothing what- 
ever was visible. 

“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
 Exvras Le Granp, Master of the Schooner Cora, of Jersey. 


* John Bennett, Esq., Secretary to Lloyd's, 
&c. &c. London.” 


We are content for the present to lay the foregoing before our 
readers, leaving it for time to decide whether these islands really 
do or do not exist; and we have added a sketch of Cape Greco, 
which may be of service to vessels on that coast. 


38.—TELEMAQUE.—Extract from the Log Book of the Brig 
John Biggar, David Blair, Esq. Commander, (late of the 
Hon. E.I. Company's service,) outward bound to Bombay. 


**Tuesday, 6th September, 1825—The weather squally, with a high sea; 
wind north-west; latitude at noon 37° 37’ S.; longitude by chronometer 
20° 27’ E. Midnight more moderate; sea going down. 

“ Wednesday, 7th Sept.—At 3h. 30m. a.m., while employed making 
sail, the sea became suddenly agitated, rising and breaking upon the deck 
with great violence. Hauled up the square mainsail, and wore ship to the 
larboard tack. Wind west. Stood to the north-east till 5 o'clock ; the water 
getting smooth, wore ship, and steered F.S.E., going 54 knots per hour, At 
daylight, found we were again entering the breakers, and again hauled round 
to N.E. by N. At 8 a.m., being quite clear of the danger, hove to, and 
sounded—no bottom with a hundred fathoms of line; from E.N.E to S.W. 
the sea appearing a complete sheet of foam. At 10 light breezes and fine 
weather; set the square mainsail, &c. &. At noon the breakers extended in a 
N.E. and S.W. direction, as far as the eye could reach from the masthead. 

“< Lat. obs. 37° 22’ south; long. by chron. 21° 29’ 15” east; long. by D.R. 
22° 36’ east. 

‘At 6 p.m. nearly calm, the body of the breakers bearing S.E. distant 
about three or four leagues ; sounded—no bottom at 100 fathoms. Midnight, 
again sounded, with 80 fathoms—no bottom, 

‘Thursday, 8th Sept.—At daylight no appearance of broken water from the 
masthead ; altered the course to east, and made all sail. 

‘‘N.B.—At the time of being in the broken water, the smell of rock-weed 
very strong, and we particularly observed a variegated cloud to hang the whole 
day immediately over the spot; also a great number of birds hovering 
about it. 

‘‘T examined the breakers with good telescopes at the distance of three or 
four miles, and have every reason to believe that a very dangerous shoal is in 
existence in the before-named latitude and longitude. I suppose the centre 
to be in 37° 40’ south, and 22° east. 

* BensaMInN Haze ct, 1st Officer, 1825 
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39.—SaitinGc Directions for the South Side of Sr. Dominco, 
JSrom Autave ta to Aux Cayes; or, Observations on running 
down that part of the Island. By a Liverpool Trader.* 


A vessel having made Altavela, which is very conspicuous, because it is 
much higher than any other land in its immediate vicinity ; when bound to 
“* Jaquemel,” it is most advisable for her to pass outside of it, as she is likely to 
meet with calms by keeping the shore aboard, particularly in the summer 
season. There is, nevertheless, a good passage between Altavela and Beata 
Island, and between the Frayles and the main land, there being no danger 
about the latter, but what is visible; and although the water appears white off 
the south end of Beata Island, a vessel may run down within two miles of it, 
or nearer if necessary. 

The course from Altavela to Jaquemel is N.W. § W. by compass, distance 
67 miles; not 80 miles, as represented on Steel's chart of 1818. This has 
caused many vessels to run to leeward of the port, which it has cost them two 
_ days to regain. 

Jaquemel is easily distinguished from seaward in running down, as there is 
no sea-port or town all the way down from Altavela, and the coast in all that 
range has not the least appearance of cultivation; and towards the sea the 
numerous cliffs are all of a chalky nature, and maintain that appearance down 
to Jaquemel. This port lies within the Cape bearing that name. The Cape 
forms the West and S.W. side of the bay, but it affords no protection for 
shipping from the southerly winds. The town bears from the Cape N. by W. 
three miles; and when running down, the town is shut in by the Cape when 
the latter bears north. 

The best distinguishing mark for this port is the termination of a range of 
mountains, that commences inland of Cape Beata, and, rising gradually to a 
great height, they extend nearly to Jaquemel. The base of these mountains 
form the coast at least 30 miles to windward of the port, and the highest 
— in particular terminates very abruptly inland, and a little to eastward 
of the port. 

Having reached Cape Jaquemel, a vessel may run in to the middle of the 
bay, leaving the Cape on the larboard hand; but as a reef, commencing on 
the east shore, about a mile from the town, extends partly across the bay 
fully half a mile in a W.S.W. direction, she should pass round its west end, 
and anchor inside of it abreast of the town. A good berth is to bring a large 
house close to the wharf, to bear from N.E. to N.N.E., distant about half 
a mile. 

Vessels bound here get a pilot afler entering the bay, but have to run well: 
im before they come off. . 

The next bay to Jaquemel, is about 15 miles to the west of it, and is named, 
Bayonet; it is frequently taken for the former port by strangers: few vessels 
visit this port, excepting coasters, to carry away the produce, and bring 
supplies. . 

The course from Cape Jaquemel to the Isle of Vache is W. by S. 45S., dis- 
tant 58 miles. When abreast of the east end, a vessel should run down along 
the south side of the Island, giving the S.W. point a berth of three-quarters of a 
mile: here the bottom may be seen, but there is plenty of water over it, 

After rounding the S.W. point, about a mile off, haul up for the N.W. 
point; between these two points, on the west side of the Island, good 


© We recret that we have not the Author's name of the above useful directions, and trust 
that he will enable us to give it in a future number of our work. 
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anchorage will be found nearly every where, in from 24 to 6 or 7 fathoms, 
not more than a mile from the shore; and the white ground only should be 
anchored in, the black being rocky. Vessels seldom anchor here, unless too 
late to run into Aux Cayes with daylight. 

After passing within 14 miles of the N.W. point of Isle Vache, a vessel 
should haul up N.by E., or should keep the remarkable white cliffs on 
Cavaillan about a point on the starboard bow ; and stand on in this direction 
till the town of Aux Cayes bears west. The town becomes visible when leaving 
La Vache Isle, and lies very low, as is the land all round the bay on the sea 
side; but it is surrounded by very high mountains in the interior all the way 
~ round from point Abacou to the eastward as far as the eye can reach, and 
rather lessening in height to the E.N.E. of Aux Cayes. The reason for haul- 
ing up N. by E. for the white cliffs, is to avuid an extensive shoal that lies in 
a S.E. direction from Aux Cayes, and is always visible, there being two parts 
of it abuve water; and when the town bears due west, that course may be 
run on under easy sail, till the pilot gets on board,* who takes the vessel into 
anchoring ground within the harbour reefs. 

This harbour is also exposed to S, and S.E. gales, and seldom a vessel 
escapes, that is caught in a hurricane. In running across from Isle La Vache 
to the white cliffs, four to six fathoms will be found with the bottom visible, 
till about half way across. The colour of the water changes then to a light 
green, the bottom is lost sight of, and the depth is from 7 to 16 fathoms. 

The anchorage to the eastward of the town is a mixture of clay, sand, and 
shells; with the white cliffs bearing north, and the town W. by S., is the best 
berth to anchor in for a vessel not bound in, and is the best berth also for 
leaving the bay from, to clear the reef already spoken of, lying about three 
miles S.E. from the town, 

In going to sea from Aux Cayes, the pilot takes the vessel clear of the 
reefs that form the harbour; after this, she must work to windward, making 
short tacks if she bas not the advantage of the land breeze, to sail to the 
berth above stated. In hauling over for the Isle La Vache, care must be taken 
that the white cliffs are not brought to the east of N. by E., or the Island to 
the east of S. by E.; and as soon as the town bears N.W. with the above 
bearing, a vessel will be clear of all the reefs, and may make the best of her 
way round point Abacoau, off which point a reef extends about a mile, but all 
the danger is visible, 

The best passage into Aux Cayes is to run down along shore after passing 
Cape Bayonet, and when the Isle La Vachie is seen, and the keys to the north 
of it, they should be left on the larboard hand, the vessel keeping within a 
mile of the shore on the starboard hand, which here is formed by several 
islands, but high land. The keys north of La Vache being low and small, 
with bushes on them, when abreast of Pascal Point, a vessel will then have 
Water Key, the northernmost Kay on the reef to the north of La Vache, on 
her larboard bow, and Aux Cayes nearly west, which may be steered for till 
arriving at the part already described. There is good anchorage all the way 
down from Pascal Point to Aux Cayes, and a vessel may choose her depth of 
water by bauling in or off shore. 

The latitude of Altavela, Jaquemel, and La Vache are correct, as laid down 
in the chart referred to, but the longitudes of the two former points are incor- 
rect. However, as Altavela is a good point of departure, the distance given 
above to Jaquemel, and thence to La Vache, may be depended on, as the 
difference of longitude was determined by a good chronometer; with sights 
taken on both sides of the meridian, and the mean taken as the truth. 


* Here, as at Jaquemel, they don't come far out for you. 
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40.—Saitinc Directions FOR Havana, Istze or Cusa. Bya 
Liverpool Trader.® 


It would be superfluous to give a description of the land on the Cuba side, 
beating up to Havana from Cape Antonio, as it is already well known: but 
not having met with a book of directions that gives any thing like a good 
description of the Havana; for the information of ship masters bound to that 
port, the following directions may be acceptable to them. 

This is one of the finest harbours throughout the West Indies ; it is capable 
of containing several hundred sail, completely protected from all winds, and 
is very seldom visited by the destructive hurricanes so frequent in Jamaica, 
and other neighbouring islands. The entrance of Havana harbour lies N.W. 
and S.E. nearly, and is about half a mile wide, being from the Morro Castle 
to what is called the Punta, or opposite shore, (which bears from the Morro 
about S.S.W.) and it continues the same breadth, or a little wider, all the way 
up to the end of the Public Wharf, where it is at the narrowest. It is there 
less than one quarter of'a mile, and the wharf, which is on the starboard hand 
going in, is about one mile and a quarter from the Morro. 

Above the wharf the harbour opens out into a large basin, where a vessel 
a choose her anchorage; but as merchant vessels have no choice, ‘if 
with a cargo, they anchor abreast of the wharf; and if in ballast, on the 
opposite or Casa Blanca side. The Public Wharf, as before stated, is on the 
starboard hand going in, and there is sufficient depth to haul the largest mer- 
chant vessel bows on to discharge or load, and there is room for mooring 
upwards of 100 sail, large and small, in the same manner. 

All square-rigged vessels bound to Havana, after having made the Morro, 
which is easily known from sea, by the Maiden Paps in the interior, bearing’a 
little E. of 8. from the Morro, must wait the sea-breeze, which commonly sets 
in about 11 a.m. and takes off about 4 p.m,, and most commonly from the N.E. 
It is best to haul close round the Morro, and keep on the Morro side all the 
way up to the guard-ship, if the wind permits, there being no danger, as there 
are 4 to 5 fathoms alongside the rocks. About one-third the way up there is a 
large red buoy, with a flag on it, which may be passed on either side, within a 
ship’s breadth of it, as it is placed on an old wreck, now mostly decayed. It 
lies about one-third the way across from the Morro shore, and about half-way 
up there is a shoal of sand and mud, which has also a buoy on it, with a small 
flag. This shoal is full one-third the way across from the Punta, or Havana 
side, and is more in the fair way of shipping than the red buoy, and vessels are 
often baffled hereabouts. There is Sond anchorage all round the shoal, should 
it be required ; but a vessel coming in after passing the Morro and the red 
buoy, if she be taken aback, it is better to run out again, and come in the same 
way again, as by that time the wind may so far favour her, as to allow her to 
lay all the way up, and she must then keep all sail on, so as to be under com- 
mand with her anchor ready, and a good range of cable. But, should the wind 
be favourable for running in, it is only necessary to keep about mid-channel, 
and, before coming abreast of the wharf, the harbour-master will go on board, 
and will give directions where to anchor. 

In other circumstances, there is good anchorage all the way up, from the red 
buoy, and a vessel obliged to come to must wait till the evening, and warp 
up; but the anchorage outside the red buoy is not good, being deep water, 
rocky, and bad holding ground. The guard-ship lies about two-thirds up the 


® This paper was accompanied by the foregoing. 
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harbour from the Morro to the wharf, and about a cable's length from the north 
shore. Between her and about four berths above the wharf all vessels moor 
head and stern with bower or stream anchor, and not more than three abreast 
from the Casa Blanca side, but higher up the harbour the vessels lie at single 
anchor. The depth of water from the Morro up to the harbour is from 16 to 
10 and 6 fathoms; in the harbour, from 10 to 6 and 5 fathoms, all tough clay 
mixed with shells. 

No directions are requisite for going out, as it is either done in the 
morning or evening, when the wind is fair out; and a vessel is clear off; as soon 
as she is past the Morro. There is a revolving light on the Morro, which shews 
its brightest side once every minute. Although a very inferior light, it yet 
serves to point out the Morro, either by day or night; and may be seen, when 
clear, 3 to 4 leagues off distinctly. 


41.—Drirections ror VESSELS BOUND TO THE River Para, by 
Captain R. Tuomas, of the Brig Margaret Richardson, of 
Glasgow. 


When bound to Para from the northward, vessels should cross the Equator in 
46° W., then steer S.W. until they arrive in 28’ of south latitude; soundings may 
then be found in 17 and 20 fathoms—fine sand, with small specks. Steer a west 
course from thence, keeping the lead going, and do not approach the shore nearer 
than in 12 fathoms water. White sand-hills to the westward of the Bay of Caita 
will soon be seen appearing from the masthead like breakers, at the foot of high 
mangrove trees. The land of Caita must not be approached, for the water is 
very shallow, and the soundings very irregular off this bay, and the flood-tide 
sets in to the west. By steering a west course, and keeping a good look-out, 
Point Atasia will soon be seen: it is the highest land on the coast from Mount 
Gurapi, with steep red cliffs at the end, and to the westward of it. 

About two miles further to the westward is the village of Salinas. The 
at station is situated ona steep cliff, and the houses covered with red tiles. 

ear the middle of the village a church, with the steeple, may be seen. 

Abreast of this point, distant from it about two miles, is a bank of hard sand 
and stones, with 44, 5, and 6 fathoms water: this bank extends to the eastward 
as far as Caita, and the west end bears south from Salinas. Within this bank is 
a channel with 9, 10, and 11 fathoms water, soft mud; but being so near the 
shore, I would not recommend it. 

After having reached Salinas, the pilot station, should the weather be fine, 
and light winds, I would advise anchoring with the village to bear S.E., and 
not in less than 9 fathoms. For should it come to blow during the night, 
which is often the case in the rainy season, and a vessel should part her cable, 
she will have sufficient room to make sail, and stand to the northward under 
easy sail until morning, and by that means will avoid the reef which lies off the 
Island Praia Grande, the nearest island west of Salinas. Should it be blowing 
strong on arriving off the pilot station, and past noon, I would recommend a 
vessel to lie off and on, under easy sail, until next morning, for it would be too 
late to attempt to run for the banks. 

In leaving Point Atasia for Para River, I recommend making sail early in the 
morning, steering W. by N. 4 N., keeping the lead going, and being very 
cautious in steering and sounding, as the tides here run very strong, and are ° 
very uncertain in their direction, owing to the many small nvers and banks 
adjacent. A vessel should not come nearer the shore than 10 or 11 fathoms, 
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until she comes abreast of Maranduba, or what some call False Salinas. It is 
the second island after passing the village, with two white patches, or sand 
hills, much resembling in appearance the sand-hills to the eastward, but 
smaller. 

These two sand-hills have been mistaken by strangers, and have proved fatal 
to many valuable lives, for there is no landing in their vicinity. It was off 
here that the brig Warrior, Captain Mann, in 1827, unfortunately lost his 
mate and three men, by the swamping of the jolly-boat in attempting to reach 
the shore in search of a pilot.* Having passed these sand-hills, continue a 
course towards the Braganza banks or breakers, still keeping the lead going. 

From thence to the banks, while in the fair way, 13, 15, and 17 fathoms 
will be found ; and when these sand-hills bear about S.E. by E. the breakers 
will be seen from the masthead on the larboard bow. These breakers must be 
left on the larboard hand about half-a-mile distant. The channel here 
between the Braganza banks and Tigoca shoals, on your starboard hand, is not 
two miles wide. Having reached the breakers, which is the only guide for 
entering the river, a vessel may steer a little more southerly, keeping the lead 
going, for she will then have 15 fathoms foul ground in mid-channel; having 
got well round these breakers, steer a S.W. 4 S. course up the river, keeping 
the larboard shore on board. 

The foregoing directions are the result of my experience in 17 voyages 
that I have made to Para. I never once saw the tower on Point Atasia; and 
the opinion that a gun is fired when a vessel approaches it, is quite erroneous, 


Ricuarp Tuomas, 
Brig Margaret Richardson, of Glasgow. 


42.—Licur Houses 1n THE Bay oF Funpy. 


Cape Sable Seal Island Light.—The first Light in approaching the Bay of 
Fundy is on the South Point of the Seal Island. This light is elevated about 
80 feet above high-water mark, and may be seen in approaching the island 
from any point of the compass. A very dangerous rock, under water, but upon 
which the sea always breaks, called the Blonde Rock, lies about 2 miles S.S.W. 
by compass from the light-house. Between this rock and the island there are 
some dangers—the ground is rocky throughout, and large vessels therefore ought 
not to attempt passing between them. 


Bryer Island Light.—In advancing up the Bay, the next light is situated 
on Bryer Island, about half a mile north-east from the north-west point thereof, 
with an improved lantern and lamp; this light will therefore be much more 
beneficial to the trade of the bay than formerly. 


Annapolis Gut Light.—The next light on the coast of Nova Scotia is placed 
at the west side of the Gut of Annapolis, from Bryer Island north-eastward. 
This coast is very bold, and not indented : this light is therefore chiefly intended 
as a guide into Annapolis Bason. 

Gannet Rock Light.—This light bears from the light on Bryer Island _ 
N.W. 4 W. 21 miles. It is intended to warn ships of their approach to a very 
dangerous range of shoals and ledges, which extend from the Old Proprietor to 
the Seal Island off Machias, a distance of about 20 miles. 


* See Nautical Magazine, No. 10, for the Pilot Signals. 
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Bearings from Gannet Rock Light- House. . 


To the Old Proprietor, which dries at 3 ebb (very dangerous) E. by N.} N.7 r miles. 
sees Black Rock, (always above water 25 feet) off White Head, N.E. } E. 
ee South-West Head of Grand Manan, N.W, 3 N.. 
. Northernmost of the Murr Ledges, dry at 3 ebb, N.W. by W. 1 W. 
«+ee To the Southernmost of ditto, called St. Mary’s Ledge, always out of 
water, S.W. by W. 4 W. 
« Machias Seal Island Lights, distant about 13 miles, W. by N. } N..' 


Note.—Between the northernmost and southernmost of the Murr Ledges there is a range of 
dangerous rocks and shoals, many of them always above water, and which extend westward 
from the Light-house about four miles; from this range, farther westerly, about three miles, 
lies a danzerous breaker called the Roaring Bull. This may be avoided by keeping three 
remarkable headlands near the south-west end of Grand Manan open. The red glass having 
been removed from the lantern, this light is now a bright white one. 


Head Harbour Light.—Next in order, after passing Grand Manan, is [lead 
Harbour light. This is placed on the north-east extremity of Campo Bello, 
and is a guide to vessels entering the main channel to West Isles, Moose Islands, 
and the inner Bay of Passamaquoddy ; it enables vessels also at all times to 
enter lead Harbour. 

Point Le Preau Lights.—Upon this projecting Head Land two lights have 
lately been placed, one above the other, and distant 18 feet. Both lights may 
be seen from every point of the compass where they may be useful. 

Partridge Island Light —This light at the entrance of the River and Har- 
bour of St. John, having been established upwards of forty years, requires no 
particular notice. 

Beacon Light.—Within Partridge Island, and upon a spit, or bar, which 
extends about half a mile S.S.E. from Sand Point, and which dries at 3 ebb, 
stands the Beacon Tower. Upon this tower a light is established, which is 
eminently useful to the coasting trade of St. John, and to all other vessels having 
pilots on board, as it enables them to enter the Harbour of St. John at all hours 
of the night. 





West Quoddy Light.—This is an American light, and is placed on the wrest 
side of the entrance into the St. Croix by Lubec and Eastport. A new rer 
house has lately been erected here, and the light much improved, 

Two fixed-lights upon the Machias Seal Island were put into operation in 
October last: they are elevated about 45 feet above high water, and bear from 
each other E.S.E. and W.N.W. distant 200 feet, by which they will be imme- 
diately distinguished from all other lights apo the coast oe or American) — 
the following are bearings from them, viz. 


To the Southernmost Murr Ledge, (St. Mary’s) E.S.E. easterly. 
wees Gannet Rock Light, E. by S: 4S. 13 miles. 

»++~- Southern Head of Grand Manan, E. by N. 4 N. 

eee Northern ditto, N.E. 3 E. 

eee. N.E. Rock, distant 2 miles, N.E. by N. 

wee. Little River Head, N. by W. 

esse Libby Island Light-house, (American,) N.W. by W. 


Vessels in standing in to the northward, between these lights and the Gannet 
Rock, should tack, or haul off, the momeat they bring these lights in one, as 
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they will then be not more than jths of a mile from the Murr Ledges, if more 
than 5 miles to the eastward of the lights. 





The Commissioners of Light-houses for Nova Scotia, under date of the 30th 
October, 1832, gave notice, that the Light-house building on Low Point, at the 
entrance of Sydney Harbour, Cape Breton, would be finished on the 1st of 
November, and lighted on or about the 15th of that month. It would be a 
fixed light on the east point of the entrance of the harbour. 

A White Beacon has been erected on the East Head, leading into Louis- 
bourg Harbour, upon the site of the old French Light-house, which may be 
seen at a very considerable distance. 


Tipe-TaBLe ror June, 1833. ‘ 
Mean Tine. 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


].—Excursion TO THE SuMMIT or THE Peter Botte, 
Mountain, Mauritius. 


Few events at the Mauritius have been talked of more lately than 
that of the ascent of the Peter Botte mountain, by a party of 
officers, of which I formed one. It had been attempted by one of our 
party, the Surveyor-General, Captain Lloyd, who succeeded in arriv- 
ing at the shoulder of the mountain in 1831; and it is also reported 
that some daring Frenchman had reached the summit: but this is 
only believed by his own countrymen, who say that he not only did 
so, but made a hole for a flag-staff in the rock. There is a tradition 
also, of a man named Peter Botte, having ascended this extraordi- 
nary mountain, and that he lost his life in returning, but this is 
not credited ; and although several attempts have been made since 
the reported visit of the Frenchman, not one of them has suc- 
ceeded before the present. The Peter Botte is situated on the 
north-west part of the island, and rises over the town of Port 
Louis in a remarkable peak, to the height of more than 1800 feet 
from the principal group of mountains in the island. It appears 
from the achorage ready to tumble down on the town, the sides of 
the cone which forms the summit being nearly perpendicular. 

A party of us, bent on achieving this exploit, made our prepara- 
tions in the way of provisions, sufficient .to last for two or three 
days, including also a tent, scaling ladder, crow-bars, ropes, &c. 
and set out from Port Louis, determined, if man could do it, to 
plant the British flag on the lofty peak of the Peter Botte. The 
house of a Frenchman, situated on the plain beneath the moun- 
‘tain, received us for the night, and gave us the opportunity 
of mustering our whole force, which consisted of a number of 
Sepoys and some negroes—all of whom had plenty to do in carry- 
ing our various equipages. Whether it was from the attacks of 
those abominable disturbers of repose that are well known in 
other houses besides this Frenchman’s, or whether it was from the 
thoughts of our expedition, I cannot say; but few of us got much 
rest in the night, and we all Blad’y sallied forth the following 
morning on our enterprise. And now commenced our toil. 

The track we were obliged to follow lay through a ravine, which, 
in the rainy season, had formed the bed of a torrent of no trifling 
consideration; and its steep ascent, added to the fragments of rocks, 
being loose, and giving way under our feet, rendered it a difficult, 
if not a dangerous part of our road. There was not a little danger, 
either from the dislodged fragments of stones, which rolled down as 
they were displaced, threatening destruction to those beneath them, 
and one or two of our party narrowly escaped being knocked down 
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by them. Having scrambled up this ravine as well as we could, 
we had next to keep in a narrow ridge along the face of the moun- 
tain, holding on by the brushwood ; the rock on one side rising 
above our heads as steep as a wall, and on the other a precipice, 
of nearly a thousand feet, with the tops of the trees beneath, ready 
to receive us if we fell. 

We soon gained the shoulder of the mountain, where we found 
the ladder which had been left the preceding year by Captain 
Lloyd, and enjoyed a view which no language could describe. 
The part on which we stood is a narrow neck of the mountain, not 
more than a few yards in length, and about two paces across. 
Behind us was the deep ravine up which we had passed, and 
before us a precipice of 1500 feet, terminated by the plain. On 
one hand, the neck ended in another precipice nearly as abrupt as 
that before us, and on the other a narrow ridge of rock, terminat- 
ing in a wedge-like form, extended some three or four hundred 
feet over our heads; on the top of it rested the huge pinnacle, 
of the Peter Botte, and there lay our road! We had pretty 
good proof before us that our task was still only begun, and that 
the most difficult part of it was yet to be achieved. It was a 
grand and awful sight to look down on the pigmy objects beneath 
us, and no less so to contemplate the Peter Botte towering ma- 
jestically above us. To have mounted his summit without the aid 
of ropes would have been impossible, and accordingly these articles 
were now speedily put in requisition. 

- One of our negroes immediately mounted the ladder which 
rested on a narrow ledge not twice its width, and having pre- 
viously fastened a line round his middle, commenced his danger- 
ous climb above it, for the ladder was not more than twelve feet 
high as it rested against the ridge. Had this fellow trusted to a 
loose stone, or taken one false hold, he would in all probability 
have been dashed to atoms in his fall down the precipice. How- 
ever, the dexterity belonging to his class carried him safely on, 
and after a short time we heard the welcome sound of “ All right” 
from under the pinnacle. His duty was to make fast the line to a 
part of the rock which he had attained, and by means of it we 
scrambled up to him one after the other. This was really most 
awful work. The steep ridge up which we were thus climbing 
was in some places not a foot across; and as we held on by the 
rope, it would have been easy to pitch a biscuit on to the plain on 
one side, and down into the ravine on the other, both at an awful 
depth below us. We had now arrived under the mass of rock 
which forms the pinnacle of the mountain, and a curious one it is, 
In the first place, it is in itself about thirty-five feet in height, 
overhanging its base on every side. It is surrounded nearly by a 
sort of platform rock, a few feet in width, which is terminated on 
all sides by the precipice, except where it is joined to the ridge 
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up which we had climbed. We had yet to gain the summit of the 
pinnacle rock, the object of all our trouble, and we proceeded to 
concert measures for effecting this by means of our ladder a 

ropes, which were speedily got up the ridge. OS 

On surveying the pinnacle, we found, that, although it overhung 
its base so considerably, yet in one part opposite to the ridge it did 
not overreach the precipice, and here was our only chance of 
scaling it. But to fix our ladder puzzled us not a little. Captain 
Lloyd had prepared, however, for this difficulty, and had recourse 
to an experiment. Having provided himself with some arrows, 
with thongs fastened to them, his plan was to fire one from a gun 
over the pinnacle, and, its flight being arrested by the thong, it 
would fall on the opposite side. This was resolved on, and having 
made fast a line round his own body, as we held on the line, he 
leaned backwards over the precipice, and fired the arrow ever the 
least projecting part of the pinnacle. This was nervous work; for 
had the line broken, he would have had a clear fall of 1800 feet! 
The experiment failed twice, and was given over, and he endea- 
voured to throw a large stone over the pinnacle, fastened to the 
end of a line, on the principle of heaving the lead, which seemed 
to promise success. His dexterity at length, after several trials, 
succeeded, and the stone with the line fastened to it hung down 
on the opposite side of the pinnacle. The joy which this occa- 
sioned was quite laughable; one would have imagined that our 
very lives depended on it, instead of the discredit of returning from 
a failure. But our point was gained, and we had now only to 
proceed with caution. A stronger line was fastened to the one 
lying over the pinnacle, and carefully drawn up it, and to the 
end of this a good stout rope was hauled across, by means of 
which our rope-ladder was hung securely from the top, ready for 
us to mount. The first to do this was Captain Lloyd, and he was 
quickly followed by the rest of our party. No schoolboy ever yet 
succeeded in gaining the dangerous top of a tree, in search of a 
bird’s nest, with greater glee than ours on arriving at the top of. 
the pinnacle; and the reward which we had for it, in the splendid 
view around, was well worth all the risk and trouble we had 
undergone. 

The first thing we thought of was the union-jack we had brought 
with us; and the flag of England soon fluttered in the breeze from 
& boat-hook fixed in the rock. No sooner was it unfurled, than it 
was saluted by the guns of the Undaunted frigate lying in the bay. 
We returned the salute as well as our limited number of fire-arms 
permitted; and having got up a bottle of wine, we christened the 
rock King William’s Peak. Of course, we drank his Majesty's 
health, and gave three hearty good cheers for our success; which 
were responded by our negroes on the shoulder or platform beneath 
the pinnacle. 
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We next determined on passing the night on King William's 
Peak; and great-coats, blankets, with a goodly stock of brandy and 
cigars, were carefully conveyed to the top; when next we bethought 
ourselves of dinner, which was preparing for us below on the plat- 
form. -We finished our repast, and, as the dusk of the evening 
was gradually coming over us, we again mounted to our nest on the 
peak, taking with us a little wood to make a fire. This done, we 

gan to nestle down into our places for the night, waiting for an. 
appointed hour when we were to make the signal of our success to 
the town and ships. The prospect beneath us, as we lay enjoying 
cigars and brandy-and-water, was of the most magnificent descrip- 
tion. The sky was clear, and the moon shone brightly, lighting 

the scene around, except where the mountains intercepted her 
silvery rays, and contrasted their broad dark shadows with her 
pale light reflected from the objects beneath us. It was a scene 
on which a romantic mind would dwell with ecstacy. : 

We were thus enjoying the still and beautiful night oa our lofty 
and isolated perch, when, on a sudden, a bright flash was observed, 
followed, after an interval, by the solemn sound of the evening 
gun. No sooner was this heard, than up went a rocket from our 
crow's nest; and soon after we burnt a blue light, the effect of 
which was beyond description. Then indeed did we see in reality, 
by its powerful glare, our truly awful situation. The pinnacle was 
lit up, and ourselves discovered on its narrow top, a motley group, 
at which the very birds, frightened from their nests. by the uncom- 
mon appearance, came screeching around us!—and again all was 
darkness. Again we burnt a blue light, and sent up two more 
rockets, which expended our stores of this kind, and we were fain 
to relapse into the quiet, peaceful moonlight. Having completed 
all our wishes, we were now satisfied, and began to wrap ourselves 
up for the night. But one of our party was a determined sleep- 
walker, an accomplishment which on this occasion might have 
easily proved fatal. To secure him from walking off the pinnacle, 
we lashed him to the leg of another of the party, and consigned 
ourselves to rest. -Vain attempt! After continually tucking out 
clothes about us the whole night, daybreak found us awake, 
cold and stiff, and ready to eat any thing that might be set 
before us. 

The feat, however, was accomplished, and our care now was to 
leave visible signs of our success, and to get safe down again. We 
contrived, after no little labour, to make a hole in the rock, in 
which we stepped a flag-staff, with a union-jack fastened to it, 
besides leaving our ladder there, with a water-barrel lashed to it, 
as a land-mark for the ships, to render the Peter Botte still more 
conspicuous than before ! ! ! : 
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Il.—Steam-EnGInes IN THE MINES oF CoRNWALL. 


The following letter relating to the improvement of the steam- 
engines in the mines of Cornwall, by a very simple contrivance, Is 
well deserving of the attention of engineers and scientific men. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sirn—It was my intention to have forwarded to you the enclosed 
statement relating to several steam-engines at work in the mines 
of Cornwall, and merely to have asked for information on similar 
points in steam-boats. Mr. Chatfield’s paper has induced me te 
extend my observations, and to attempt to explain why aa 
increase of work has been obtained since 1812; and to open the 
question of how much coal is used in the Cornish engines com- 
pared with steam-boat engines; and also why the latter con, 
sume a quantity so much larger than is proportional to the dis- 
advantages under which they labour. To the mines, the saving 
of expense in coal is the only important object. To steamers, 
the length of the voyage, dependent on the consumption of coal, 
is even more important than the saving of expense; though the 
short quick stroke in two cylinders, and the change of motion by 
a crank, will invariably cause a greater comparative consumption 
of coal to the estimated horse-power, than the long slow stroke 
of the single acting engine with the reciprocating motion applied 
directly through a beam tothe pumps. The statement of work per- 
formed by the latter, is obtained by combining the number of strokes 
and the quantity of water lifted at each time, divided by the quantity 
of coal in bushels, and is always expressed by the number of mil- 
lion pounds weight of water lifted one foot high by a bushel of coal. 
In 1812, a comparative statement of the work of several engines 
was published by the Adventurer, on the advice of Mr. Lane, 
and since that time a gradual but almost incredible increase of work, 
from 7 or 8 millions to from 60 or 90 millions of work, has been 
obtained from one bushel of coal. A counter is fixed on every bob, 
which registers the number of strokes, the key of which ts in the 
possession of a person appointed (a son of Mr. Lane) to calculate 
and publish the monthly work of each engine. An account of 
the increased work has been published by Mr. Taylor in the 
Mining Review; who has proved the correctness of the engi- 
neer’s calculations, by a reference to all the new mining accounts, 
and which shew a proportional decrease of money paid for coal 
to that paid at a former period to 1812. 

A great moral effect has been produced by the knowledge of 
each engine’s work, tending to excite a spirit of competition 
among the engineers, and care and attention among the engine- 
men, or persons who manage the working. 
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The engines in the larger mines are generally made in them 
under the engineer’s direction, and remain working under his 
control. Every advantage also has been taken of observation, 
to introduce improvements; the most prominent and simple of 
which are, the use of circular boilers, and that of clothing the 
boiler, steam pipes, cylinder, &c. &c. 

The circular boilers in large engines are generally three in 
number, being from 40 to 50 feet long, and 6 feet in diameter. The 
flue is within, and is extended throughout their whole length, and 
returned round them outside, allowing, from their very superior 
strength, the use of steam 20 or 30lbs. to the inch more than, 
and exclusive of, the power of the vacuum, and an effective use of 
expansion in the cylinder. 

Clothing the boilers, steam-pipes, and cylinder prevents the 
loss of heat, and consequently produces a condensation of steam. 
This scheme for preventing the radiation of heat, desired by 
Mr. Chattield, has been in use for three years at Wheal Towan, 
where an increase of work of twenty millions was obtained, 
chiefly by a clothing of saw-dust. An experiment with the boil- 
ers of a new engine at Corrols was tried, and it required 24 
bushels of coal to keep up the steam to its guage fit for work, 
while the boilers were exposed. On being clothed in the com- 
mon manner with saw-dust and 2} feet of cinders, 5 bushels 
were found sufficient for the same period. 

The supply of steam is cut off to the new engines at from 3 to 
4 of the stroke of the piston, the remainder of which is effected by 
expansion; so that the piston is brought up easily with 5 or 
8lbs of steam, having the advantage of starting with 20 or 30lbs 
of steam, to overcome the inertia of 240 fathoms of pump-rods, 
balance, bob, &c. The steam acts on the top of the piston, and 
draws up a beam, one bob, the pump-rods, and water in the 
lowest lift; the weight of the rods in the descending or return 
stroke forces up the water in the other lifts by ‘‘ plunger-poles,” 
a forcing pump similar to that used by Bramah in the hydrostatic 
press. A lift is a term used for a set of pump-rods between each 
cistern, from 30 to 40 fathoms. The size of the cylinder is from 
40 to 91 inches: the length of stroke from 8 ft. to 10. 6. feet. 
There are many 90 inch cylinders; but one mine, determined to 
have the largest engine, erected a 91 inch; a tolerable proof 
of the spirit among the engineers. The 80 inch cylinders are 
now more common, as the larger pump-rods are expensive, and so 
much water collects in case of an accident. A pump-rod of 
Memel: balk, 16 inches, being often snapped off quite shote, not 
front decay, a circumstance which is unknown in timber im- 
metsed.ia copper-water. | 

It is proper to state, that the Cornish engines in 1812 were ma 
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most wretched state, as much inferior as they are now superior to 
the rest of England. These improvements, which can be added to 
all engines now in use, were unknown for many years out of this 
country; and when heard of, met with disbelief. The names and 
merits of the respective engineers are well known, and will be 
appreciated elsewhere, whenever a fair inquiry is made into how 
much has been effected by them. Their engines are now in con- 
tract with those of Liverpool and Leeds, several in the lead-mines 
in Flintshire, and one in the fens near Wisbeach. This last has so 
far exceeded its stipulated duty, that it is about to undertake to 
drain an additional quantity of land. 

I shall now call Mr. Chatfield’s attention to the counter for 
steam-boats, to register the number of revolutions of the paddle- 
wheels, the key to be in the commander's possession, and a weekly 
entry made in the log, jointly with the bushels of coal consumed. 
The number of revolutions and the area of paddles to be combined, 
and divided by the bushels of coal consumed. Perhaps this plan 
would give a good practical mode of comparing the work of 
different engines, independent of the form of the boat, or the vari- 
able effects of waves and wind. And I feel no hesitation in affirm- 
ing my belief, should steam-boat engineers ever publish a statement 
of their respective engines, that in three years from that period 
three-fifths or more of the coal at present required will be 
saved. 

An intelligent gentleman from France, an agent of the govern- 
ment of that country, has lately visited the mines here, to 
examine the engines. The alterations necessary are so obvious, 
that it is time for us to consider whether we mean to lead or 
follow our neighbours, the French, in the march of improve- 
ment. 

I have thus attempted to explain the mode adopted with the 
Cornish engines, aware of the advantages they possess in com- 
parison with steam-boat engines, and equally convinced that the 
difference in the consumption of coal is far greater than is propor- 
tional to the respective circumstances under which they are 
worked. Joun S. Enys. 

Truro, April 13, 1833. 


III.—Weicuts or Surrs’ Boats. 


Tue following table, shewing the weights of the various boats 
supplied to his Majesty’s ships, is copied from Mr. Edye’s useful 
work, entitled ‘‘ Calculations relating to the Equipment, Displace- 
ment, &c. of Ships and Vessels of War,” a work which we again 
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to be of the same thickness, according to the size of the mast-rope, 
but of different diameters. The after gin to be of the same 
diameter as the hole in the cap for the topmast. The two middle 
gins to be three-fourths in diameter, and the foremost gin to be 
one-half in diameter of the same hole. 

By this arrangement the friction will be less and the mast-rope 
will lead more fairly to and from the sheave-holes, and be fully equal 
to get the mast up or down when rigged. 

If required to be got on deck, all that is necessary is to land it, 
then to slip the standing part from off the bolt, and unreeve all but 
from the after-sheave in the topmast, and either to stop the parts to 
the mast-head, or to have two sheaves to lead them through, 
then lower away. By this plan, a hawser is not required, as is 
now the case; and besides these advantages, the econom 
attending it is very considerable, as the following statement will 
shew :—- 


Comparative Statement of Expenses for Fore and Main Top Masts 
of ist and 2d Rates. 











PRESENT PLAN. 


PROPOSED PLAN, 









Species. | ., g ‘Be Value 
zln)|e 
Blocks Top...|4| 26 [1120/£30 0 o|lGins...... 8| 12 | a72\£24 0 0 


TopTackle| 8| 20 |2176| 47 4 O||Mast Ropes|2| 641800] 45 0 0 
Pendants .|4| 9 11782] 43 15 0 
Falls ....(4| 43/1232| 27 10 0 
Thimbles .|4! 31 40) 1 00 


£69 00 





Blocks Top... 
TopTackle| 4 | 14 392, 717 6 
Pendants .| 2 7 
Falls 
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The workmanship on the topmast would be nearly alike, for the 
three sheave-holes and lignum-vitee sheaves would be rather less 
than the cost of the one metal sheave and the half-wood one which 
are now fitted. 

The rack and pall, although not so necessary now as when the 
weight depended on one pendant, is still desirable, and the whole 
cost would not be more than £7 for both masts, including the palls 
and fitting; besides which, the ship’s carpenters can do it all. 

Dimensions of racks, as under. 
Britannia’s, Long 8 feet. 

Broad O .. 4} inches. Weight of each 280 Ibs. 

Deep 0... 3 .... 

Teeth O .. 4 .... apart, 4 inches broad, 2 inches dee 
—the half-inch rack is sunk that much into the foreside of the topmast, whic 
perfectly secures it. The palls stand on the riding cross-trees, the one 18 in. the 
eas in., catching at every 2 inches, and made of wrought-irom or else 
metal. 

Champion’s, Long 6 feet 0 inches. 

Broad 0 .. 2) .... wei of each 78 lbs. palls of the 
Deep O0.. 2 .... length above. 
Teeth O.. 4 .... apart, 2 in. broad, and 1} in. deep. 


Having stated the size of.the largest and smallest ships, any 
arrangement for intermediate sizes can be easily made. I beg you 
will excuse this hasty communication, as the Malabar is preparing 
for sea, 

James Pearce, Master, R.N. 


V.—APrPLICATION oF A MICROMETER-NEAD TO THE TANGENT- 
SCREW OF THE SEXTANT, BY Lieut. O. Stan ey, R.N. 


Tue figures 1 and 2 in the plate represent the index and part of 
the arc of p sextant. On the tangent-screw a circular head, b, 
is fitted, the circumference of which is divided into four equal 
parts by the notches aaa; a spring, d, is also attached to the 
index, the point, d, of which presses gently against the circumference 
of b, and by falling into the notches aa marks each quarter-revolu- 
tion of the tangent-screw. 

An observer, without reading off after every observation, will 
thus be able to move the index over a certain portion of the arc 
corresponding to a quarter-revolution of the tangent-screw, by 
feeling the point of the spring catch in the notches. And since 
these portions are all equal, if the first and last altitudes of a set 
are read off, the times only of the intermediate observations being 
noted down, it is evident that the mean of the two altitudes will 
give the mean altitude corresponding to the mean of all the times. 
For example, suppose the first altitude observed was 22° 10' 30”, 
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the last 22° 22’ 30”, and that each quarter-revolution of the tan- 
gent-screw moved the index over 3 minutes, the observations would 
be noted down as follows: 








Times. Allitudes. 
h. m. sec. , : aris 
9 10 45 22 10 30 
11 5 
11 25 
11 #45 
12 O5 22 22 30 
5) 7 05 2) 33 00 
Means. 9 11 25 22 16 30 


In taking equal altitudes, by leaving the index clamped at the 
last forenoon observation, the screw may be turned back through 
the same threads in the afternoon, which would correct any 
inequality there might be in the threads. 

When using the sextant on a stand on shore, much time and 
trouble is saved by not having to turn the face up after every 
observation, to read off. In taking sights at night, much time may 
also be saved. 

It may be objected, that the threads of the tangent-screw are 
not equidistant, and that consequently the portions of the arc 
moved over are unequal; but, as in large instruments the minute 
readings-off are performed by the threads of a fine screw, very 
little difficulty can exist in making the threads of the tangent- 
screw equal. If they are not so, a few readings-off will point 
it out. 


VI.—Excursion up the Compoonre River, lately discovered on 
the Coast of Africa, by H.M.S. tna. 


Aw examination of this new river being determined on, prepara- 
tions were made for a boat expedition, to penetrate as far up as it 
was navigable. The ship was left at anchor about twenty miles 
outside of Sand Island, at the entrance the shore being low and 
flat. A train of peculiar but not unpleasing sensations rush on 
the mind, when for the first time we visit a region which has till 
then remained unknown to all but a few wild Indians. It was 
some time after we left “he ship, before we saw any thing of the 
land we were approaching. Small detached clusters of trees first 
appeared above the horizon, and as we drew nearer they seemed 
to expand, and at length rapidly united into one continuous line. 
This is the usual manner in which mangrove trees first present 
themselves to the spectator. The evening had set in as soon as 
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we found ourselves off the mouth of the river; and by the time we 
had entered, it was dark. As nothing could be done without day- 
light, the ship’s tender, which had accompanied us, was anchored 
in the middle of the river, and we passed the night on board 
of her. 

On the following morning we were close to Pelican Island, so 
named in consequence of the numerous pelicans which frequent 
it, although it 1s equally the resort of cranes, curlews, and several 
other species of birds. It is about twelve miles from the mouth 
of the river. The weather was remarkably fine. The tranquil 
surface of the water, undisturbed in its sleepy current, glittered 
beneath the rays of the rising sun. The air was cool and refresh- 
ing; all was still around, as we continued our course up the 
river. 

As we passed Pelican Island, scrutinizing the banks with our 
glasses, we discovered some natives by the water side. They 
appeared to have just left a canoe, and were carrying off their 
paddles, but, on perceiving us, they suddenly stopped, and seemed 
quite at a loss how to proceed. They stood gazing at us, and 
retreating before us alternately, refusing to wait our approach, and 
at length disappeared in the wood, where we had observed some 
rising smoke. Anxious to make our way up the river, we passed 
on, and saw no more of them. 

By noon we had proceeded up the river about forty miles, 
when our further progress in the vessel was arrested by a rocky 
barrier, on which the water was too shoal for her to pass. We 
immediately cast anchor, and prepared to continue up the river in 
boats. Appearances, however, were against our proceeding far, 
but after we had passed a reach or two, the breadth of the river, 
which had become contracted, increased considerably, and we 
enjoyed the prospect of an extensive sheet of water before us for 
several miles, and sufficiently deep for tolerably large vessels. 
The banks also gradually became more uneven and elevated ; the 
constant sameness of the low mangrove bushes was changed into 
vast and magnificent forests; and the few small patches of culti- 
vated ground, which were occasionally seen between the natural 
avenues of the trees, had all the appearance of great fertility. 
Frequently we observed natives, who wore nothing else than a 
covering round their loins, gazing at us from the banks of the 
river; as fast as we approached, they retired into the woods. 
On the following day, towards sunset, when we imagined our- 
selves about eighty miles from the mouth of the river, we arrived 
at a part where the banks were entirely cleared on both sides, 
and soon afterwards discovered a few huts on a rising ground 
near the water side. Several natives, who appeared to be decently 
dressed in clothes made of the country cotton, were loitering about 
with old muskets in their hands. They also wore hats; an article 
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of dress which at once stamped them, in our minds, as being 
superior to the others that we had seen. As we approached the 
settlement for the purpose of landing, they betrayed much con- 
sternation, evidently hesitating on what they should do, whether to 
retreat, or to wait and receive us. By our signs they determined 
on the latter, and we quickly reached the shore, when they 
gradually lost their fears, and we soon became capital friends. 
Indeed, it was rather amusing to observe how quickly their 
diffidence and doubts were replaced by an entire confidence in 
us, as soon as they perceived that our intentions were not hostile. 
One of the fellows spoke a little English, and, being a loquacious 
and busy sort of a gentleman, we obtained a good deal of infor- 
mation from him. He told us that the name of the river is Com- 
poonee, and that our boats would not be able to go much hicher 
up, as we were near the source. We had anticipated this from 
the decreasing width which we had observed in the course of the 
day, for opposite the settlement it is not above a stone's throw 
across. We were further informed, that the king, whose name is 
Ducleen, resided a little further up the river; and our new friends 
with one accord volunteered their services, to show us his residence. 
Our wants did not consist in requirimg such information, only 
we were anxious to add some fresh stock to our salt provisions, and 
accordingly moved on to the huts. These were rudely formed, 
being circular, with conical roofs; and the few articles of furniture 
they contained, served not to exalt their inmates in our estimation. 
In the shape of stock, a few fowls and some sweet cassada roots 
were all we could obtain; indeed, the natives had nothing else 
to offer us, and seemed to be miserably poor. We could attribute 


this to nothing else than their idle habits, for the face of the . 


whole country, and the nature of the soil, seemed to promise 
an appearance of plenty. The wild guinea-fowl flew harmlessly 
in great numbers over our heads, but we could see none domes- 
ticated, although they are so plentiful in other parts of Africa. 
We observed great quantities of the Chili pepper, and on the 
bank of the river we found a dried fruit about the size of a pear, 
and a brown plum was seen in abundance. This dried fruit is 
highly esteemed at Goree, where it is called datach. In our com- 
munication with these people, we observed neither women nor 
children; and it is not improbable, that, still distrustful of us, they 
had secreted them with the best of their goods; at all events, 
seeing that we could get nothing more from them, we left them 
and entered our boats. 

Continuing our course up the river, we soon found our further 
progress arrested by its being too shallow for our boats, and we 
therefore anchored a short time previous to returning. Our object 
for ascending the river, besides that of discovering its course, was 
to ascertain whether it was connected with the Rio Grande; and 


~ 
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it was provoking to be thus disappointed, for, in addition to the 
gratification which we had felt in knowing that every inch of what 
we saw was new ground, we were all impressed with the belief, 
and therefore the hope, that we should make the grand discovery 
of the Compoonee being connected with the Rio Grande. Such, 
however, was not the case; and the excitement of adding a grand 
desideratum to our discoveries, subsided in the thoughts of return- 
ing. The evening was particularly fine, as we lay at anchor in 
our boats in this sequestered part of the river; and the banks on 
each side appeared beautiful and highly interesting, from the 
contrast between them and the constant same and unvaried 
appearance of the low marshy mangrove banks so prevalent near 
the coast. According to our calculations, we were about eighty 
miles from the entrance of the river; and certainly no where did 
nature ever reign in more profound and undisturbed repose than 
here. All was silence and stillness; the feathered inhabitants of 
the place, cranes, herons, flamingoes, fish-eagles, parrots, pigeons, 
ducks, kingfishers, toucans, hawks, pheasants, doves, all seemed 
to revel in their lawful abodes, and exult in their security. 

On our way up the river we had seen several hippopotami, but 
not before we had passed the limits of brackish water. They 
proved very shy, and would not allow us to approach them within 
gun-shot. We chased one of them into the woods without suc- 
cess, as our time did not allow us to pursue him further. In the 
course of the night, as we lay at anchor, we distinctly heard the 
noises of large animals, on each bank, snapping off the dried 
branches of the trees, and rustling among the brushwood. These 
we concluded to be hippopotami, or elephants; but we were 
more inclined to believe they were the former, having seen none 
of the latter. 

On the following day, we commenced our return down the 
river, the weather continuing fine as before. We suffered a good 
deal, however, in the night, from the effect of the cold, although 
the thermometer did not fall below 72°. The heat in the course 
of the day was very oppressive, the thermometer being about 84°. 
These may appear to be moderate extremes; but we felt the 
effects of the heat more from the want of a good breeze during 
the day, and probably the cold at night from the effects of the 
dew. In our way down the river, we fired off a little chamber, 
for the purpose of measuring distance by sound, when, a few 
minutes afterwards, we discovered a fire near us, as we lay at 
anchor, and in a place where we had no idea of seeing natives. 
The population of the banks of the river, therefore, may be more 
numerous than we had supposed; for we now and then heard the 
sound of the tom-tom, or drum, and the voices of people con- 
cealed among the trees, when there were no other indications 
of inhabitants. : 
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The people we had seen were of moderate stature, and of a 
similar complexion to those on the coast; their features coarse, 
while they evinced mildness; their hair short and curly. Their 
manners were perfectly simple, and we were much struck with 
one in particular, who wore an apron of palm-leaves, certainly the 
most primitive dress of the human race. 

We passed another night at anchor in the river, in the vicinity 
of a pack of jackals. The bark, or protracted howl, of these 
animals was repeated at intervals till about midnight, and again 
commenced towards daybreak. The sensation produced by the 
noise of these animals, in the solemn stillness of night, when every 
thing around is buried in deep repose, is any thing but pleasing; 
and we could not help feeling ar’ inward satisfaction that we were 
out of their reach. They appeared to be close to the bank, and 
the bark, or howl, was commenced at one end of their line, and 
passed on to the other, a distance of about half a mile. Although 
the transition is not so sudden, it reminded us of the echo from 
the report of a gun, or the passage of the electric fluid through a 
long range of clouds. At daylight this horrid noise, which had 
annoyed us not a little, entirely ceased. 

The Compoonee is very serpentine in its course, and is navigable 
for schooners as far nearly as we went up in the boats. The 
latitude of the entrance is 10° 50’ N, and long. 14° 50’ W. We 
passed numerous small tributary branches on each side, which 
we did not think it worth while to examine; and the rise of the 
tide near the mouth appeared to be from six to ten feet. 


VII.—Tue Meruop adopted at the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich for DETERMINING THE Rates of the Ci RONOMETERS 
there in competition for the Annual Premiums. 


Ir must be premised, that the rates of the chronometers are found 
by comparing them with a standard mean solar clock, the error of 
which is carefully found by astronomical observations. The following 
method was first introduced at the Observatory in the year 1824, 
and has been constantly used since that period. 

As the method of comparing one time-piece with another (the 
error of the latter being known) is so simple a process, it might be 
thought unnecessary to offer any remarks thereon. When, how- 
ever, a great number of watches are to be compared datly, as is the 
case at the Royal Observatory, simplicity and expedition are abso- 
lutely requisite; and we give the method employed at Greenwich, 
as it may save some thought and trouble at any other place where 
the circumstances are similar. 
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The peculiarity of this method consists in neglecting the hours 
and minutes of both clock and chronometer; and that this may be 
done, will appear from the following demonstration : 


The second and tenth are always taken from the clock when the chronometer 
is af the whole minute, and these, are alone noted: Let x be the disregarded 
hours and minutes of the chronometer, y those of the clock, and a the second 
and tenths noted. Then if e be the known correction of the clock error, as 
obtained from comparisons with the transit clock, and ¢ the unknown 
correction of the chronometer, we have : 
z+e—=y+a+e. (1.) Each side of the equation expressing the moment of 
comparison in mean solar time. 

Next day, and as nearly at the same time as may be, the comparison is 
again made; and if the quantities known and unknown be expressed by the 
- same letters, as above, accented, we have: 

x e'y’+a'+e'. (2.) 

Subtracting (1) from (2) we further have : 

mot ey’ — y+ (a' +e)—(a+e). 

Now, as e—e’; and (a’-++’e)—(a+e) are each in practice a small number of 
seconds, we must have a’—x—y'—y, since, from the conditions observed, each 
of the latter numbers must be a whole number of hours and minutes. Hence 
e'— e—(a'+e’)—(a+e) where e’—e is the daily rate required, but with a changed 
sign, and the Greenwich method follows this formula. If the rate of either 
timekeeper were very wide, or if the comparisons were made at long intervals, 
some ambiguity might arise from neglecting the minutes; the rate, too, would 
require a proportionate alteration, if the intervals of comparison sensibly differed 
from 24 hours; but these exceptions never occur in practice at the Royal 
Observatory. 

The equation given above may perhaps appear somewhat more simple, if 
arranged thus: e—¢«==(a'—a)+(e—e); change the signs, then we have 
e— e'—(e—e’)+(a—a'), which, when stated in words at length, gives the 
following rule : 


The rate of the chronometer__ 


— t day’ sages | 
from one day to another. first day's comparison, — the seconds, &c., 


(™ rate of the clock + the seconds, &c. of the 
of the last day's comparison. 


VIIJ.—Tue Passace across THE Nort ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


ALTHOUGH the voyage to and from North America, between the 
parallels of 60 and 40, has always been attended with a degree of 
peril, from masses of ice which drift to the southward during the 
summer months from the polar regions, yet many an unwary 
mariner makes his run across the Atlantic without any apprehen- 
sion of meeting these floating dangers, or without sufficiently 
exercising a proper discretion and vigilance to guard against 
coming in collision with them. This is not mere conjecture, but 
the information of persons who annually perform the voyage, 
besides the result of my own observation in accidents which have 
repeatedly occurred to vessels between Newfoundland and England, 
no. 16.—voL. II. 27 
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and in the number of missing ships on this route. Commanders of 
ships should therefore bear in mind the imperative necessity there 
is for using their utmost vigilance and attention when crossing the 
above-named parallels, especially between the meridians of 30 
and 60 west, to guard against coming in contact with these formi- 
dable dangers of the ocean. 

The New York packet ships, well supplied with every essential 
equipment, and elegantly fitted for the accommodation of passen- 
gers, when making their winter voyage from Liverpool, keep in 
high latitudes until nearing Newfoundland. This they do for the 
two-fold object of avoiding the tempestuous weather so generally 
experienced to the southward, and of obtaining fairer winds; and 
thus, by slipping within the mighty stream from the Florida Chan- 


nel, they evade its retarding influence. The voyage by-this route ~ 


is shortened, and, although bad weather must be expected, it is 
not so violent as farther south, besides which the easterly current 
is avoided. I believe it is an unusual thing to meet with ice in this 
part of the Atlantic in the winter; but we have the following 
recent instance of the contrary, so that a look-out should be kept 
in that season, as well as in the summer, by vessels making the 
voyage. 

It appears that the Emulous packet, on the 26th February last, 
met with much /ield-ice on the coast of Nova Scotia; and in the 
lat. of 43° N. and long. 49° W. they were much surprised on board 
to fall in with a large quantity of strongly packed-ice, which reduced 
the vessel’s way to 64 and 7 knots, from sailing at the rate of 9 
knots, under close-reefed main topsail and reefed foresail. On the 
4th of March, she fell in with three bergs, of large dimensions, in 
a run of 95 miles; and at nine the same evening she was obliged 
to pass between the two easternmost of these, before heaving-to for 
the night; after which, by keeping a more northerly course, no 
more of these dangerous floating masses were seen. 

From all accounts, it seems that the greatest danger is to be 
apprehended in the vicinity of the Banks of Newfoundland; and 
this, as every navigator knows, is increased by a dense fog which 
generally pervades the atmosphere in that quarter, and, of course, 
shortens the distance of vision to a very circumscribed limit. 

Vessels bound to Halifax have the additional risk of stumbling 
upon that gigantic sand-bank, Sable Island. Several vessels have 
thereon terminated their voyages. The establishment which has 
been formed there for the relief of ship-wrecked mariners is credit- 
able to the humanity of the Colonial Assembly of Nova Scotia; 
but such can only mitigate, not prevent, the evil. That the 
mother-country does not cause a light-house to be erected on 
some convenient point of the island, is not only surprising, but 
greatly to be regretted. Why not make a second Ascension of it? 
Surely, in a circuit of thirty miles, some sort of productive soil might 
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be found, besides sand; at least, where the juniper, blueberry, vetch, 
and grass thrive, it might be possible to grow culinary vegetables, 
and to rear stock. It has fresh-water ponds, and the Sand-hills 
are elevated 140 feet above the level of the sea. The establish- 
ment of a light-house on Sable Island 1s well worthy the consi- 
deration of our Colonial Government. ATLANTICA. 


LX.—List or VessELS OF THE Royrat Navy WRECKED SINCE 
THE Ist or January, 1816. 


ALcesTE, 46 guns, 1101 tons.—Wrecked on Pulo Leat, in the Strait of 
Gaspar, in Feb. 1817. The crew all saved. She was a French-built 
vessel, and was captured by Sir Samuel Hood off Rochfort on the 25th 
Sept. 1806. 

Tartis. 46 guns, 1087 tons.—Was wrecked on Cape Frio in Dec. 1830, 
on her e to England, with a large quantity of treasure on board. 
Crew al saved, excepting 20. Built at Pembroke in 1817. 

Diamond, 46 gims, 1083 tons.—Accidentally destroyed by fire while in 
ordinary in Portsmouth harbour, 18th Feb. 1827. 

CamBriax, 48 guns, 1150 tons.—Built at Chatham in 1797. Run foul of 

. while in stays by H.M.S. Isis, by which she drifted on the Island of Cara- 
and was wrecked in Jan. 1828. Crew saved. 

Puanix, 42 guns, 884 tons.—Built at Bursledon in 1783. Wrecked near 
Smyrna in Feb. 1816. Crew saved. 

Comus, 32 guns, 522 tons.—Wrecked on the Coast of Newfoundland in Oct. 
1816. Crew saved. 

Carron, 20 guns, 456 tons.—Built in 1813. Wrecked on the Coast of 
Coromandel 6th July, 1820. The master and 20 of crew drowned. 
Tay, 20 guns, 460 tons.—Built at Plymouth in 1814. Wrecked on the 
Alacranes in the Gulf of Mexico in November, 1816. Crew saved. 
Erne, 20 guns, 457 tons.— Built in 1813. Wrecked on the Island of Sal, 

Cape de Verds, in June 1819. Crew saved. - 

Martin, 16 guns.—Wrecked on the West Coast of Ireland in Decem- 
ber, 1817. 

Martin, 20 guns, 460 tons.—Built at Portsmouth in 1820. Supposed to 
have foundered off the Cape in 1826. 

Nimpop, 18 guns, 387 tons,—Built in 1812. Got on shore in Holy Head 
bay in January, 1827. She was sold there afterwards in March, was 
repaired, and lengthened, and became the Nimrod of Liverpool, of 
470 tons. 

Acorn, 18 guns, 455 tons.— Built at Chatham in 1826. She left Bermuda 
for Halifax, in company with H.M.S. Hussar, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Ogle, Bart., and H.M.S. Tyne, Capt. K. White. On the 15th of April 
the three vessels parted company ina gale. The Hussar and Tyne arrived 
at Halifax, but the ill-fated Acorn has never since been heard of. 

RacrworseE, 18 guns, and 386 tons.—Built in 1805. Wrecked in Douglas 

| bay, Isle of Man, in December, 1822. 

Cowrrance, 18 guns, and 385 tons.—Built in 1813. Wrecked during a gale 
in March, 1822, off Mizen Head, on the coast of Ireland. All lost, 
excepting five, who were not on board. 

Anas, 18 guns, 387 tons.—Built in 1812. Foundered off the coast of Ire- 

land in December, 1823. 
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CoLuMBINE, 18, 386 tons.—Built in 1806. She was wrecked on the Island 
of Sapienza, in the Mediterranean, in January, 1824. 

Juxra, 16 guns, 284 tons.—Built in 1806. Wrecked on the Island of Tris- 
tan d’Acunha in October, 1817. 

WuittnG schooner, 14 guns, 225 tons.—An American vessel captured in 
1812. Lost in Padstow bay in Sept. 1816. | 

Rancer, Revenue Cutter, 14 guns, 190 tons.—Foundered near Yarmouth 
(east coast) in a gale in October, 1822. Crew drowned, excepting five 
not on board. 

TELEGRAPH, Schooner, 12 guns, 180 tons.—Wrecked in Plymouth Sound in 
January, 1817. One seaman only saved. 

Harpwicke, Revenue Cutter, 12 guns, and 127 tons.—Wrecked in Dundrum 
bay, coast of Ireland, in October, 1820. 

Contest, 12 guns, 455 tons.—Built at Chatham in 1826. She left Bermuda 
in April, 1828, with £10,000 on board. Supposed to have foundered in 
a gale, as she has not been heard of since. 

Dominica, Schooner, 10 guns, 203 tons.— Lost near Bermuda in Aug, 1815. 

Brisers, 10 guns, 237 tons.— Built in 1808, Lost on Point Pedras, Cuba, 
in November, 1816. 

Bermupa, 10 guns, 237 tons.—Built in 1808. Lost near Tampico in No- 
vember, 1816. 

Jasper, 10 guns, 237 tons.—Built in 1808. Lost in Plymouth Sound in 
Jan. 1817. The commander and two seamen only saved. 

Drake, 10 guns, 235 tons.—Built at Ipswich in 1808. Lost in Trepassey 
Bay, Newfoundland, 11th June, 1822, during a fog. Mails from Halifax 
to St. John’s lost. 4 officers and 16 seamen drowned. 

De iuutT, 10 guns, 235 tons—Built at Portsmouth in 1819. Supposed to 
have foundered in a hurricane off the Mauritius in Feb. 1824. 

Dwarr, Cutter, 10 guns, 190 tons.—Built at Woolwich, 1810, Lost in 
Dublin Bay in March, 1824. 

PartrinGE, 10 guns, 190 tons,—Built at Plymouth in 1822. Lost on Vlie 
Island in November, 1824. She was tender to H.M.S. Britannia, and 
was blown out of Leith roads, 

ALGERINE, 10 guns, 235 tons.—Built at Deptford in 1824. Foundered in 
the Mediterranean in March, 1826. 

Hearty, Packet, 10 guns, 235 tons.—Built at Chatham in 1824. Sailed in 
June, 1827. Not heard of since. 

PartTHIAN, 10 guns, 235 tons.—Built in 1808. Lost off the coast of Egypt 
in 1828. 

Reppoie, 10 guns, 237 tons, Packet.—Built at Bombay in 1810. Left 
Rio Janeiro on the 21st August, 1828, for England, with the mail. Not 
heard of since. Supposed to have been captured by a pirate, and the crew 
murdered. 

JaSPER, 10 guns, 235 tons.—Built at Portsmouth in 1820. Lost off Santa- 
Maura on 13th October, 1828. 

Repwino, 10 guns,—Lost on the coast of Africa in 1827. Supposed to have 
foundered. 

Recruit, 10 guns, Packet.— Lost on her passage from Halifax to England in 
1832. Supposed to have foundered. 

NIGHTINGALE, Schooner, 8 guns, 175 tons.—Built at Plymouth in 1825. 
Lost on the Shingles in Feb. 1829, on her passage froth Plymouth to 
Portsmouth. 

Ante, Packet, 6 guns, 235 tons.— Built at Deptford in 1820, Left Falmouth 
10th Nov. 1828, with mails for Bermuda and Halifax. Not heard of ince. 
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Mrrrtte, Packet, 6 guns, 235 tons.—Built at Portsmouth in 1825. Lost at 
sea in April, 1829, on her passage from Bermuda to Halifax. 

Spricatry, Rev. Cut., 6 guns, 82 tons.—Lost off Portland in Jan. 1821. 

Cyntuta, Packet, 6 guns, 233 tons.—Lost 5th June, 1827. Built by Mr. 
Symonds of Falmouth. 

Macpi1eE, Schooner, 5 guns, 76 tous.—Built at Jamaica in 1826. Lost off 
or in August, 1826. Capsized in a squall. Two of crew saved, 
of 26, 

Union, Schooner, 4 guns, 92 tons.—Lost on Rose Island, New Providence, 
in March, 1828. 

Fury, 4 guns, 378 tons.—Driven on shore by the ice in Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
Aug. 1825. 

Kiuwacnos, Surveying-vessel, 211 tons.—Lost on the Hogsties in the West 

- Indies in Dec, 1828. 

Monkry, Schooner, 3 guns, 76 tons.-Built at Jamaica in 1826, Lost on 
Tampico bar in May, 1831, Crew saved. 

Mis.eroe, Tender.—Lost off Brighton in January, 1817. 

Porcupine, Schooner — Lost on the Bahamas in 1817. 

Suarx—Lost id Port Royal Harbour in January, 1817. 

SPEEDWELL, Rev. Cut.—Lost near Fraserburgh in February, 1819. 

ViciLant, Rev. Cut.— Lost in Torbay, December, 1819. 





X.—Tue Screw Fip.* 


Mr. Pearce, whose plan for converting a foresail into a topsail 
appeared in a formet number,t has forwarded us a description of 
his screw fid, for which he has a patent, and we lay it before our 
readers, as it may not be known to some. 





© H.M.9, Thunder, Capt. R. Owen, is being fitted at Chatham with this fid. We hope to 
see it ad general in the Royal Navy as it already is in the Merchant service, and are convinced 
that it only requires care to become & favourite. 
¢ No. 14 Nautica) Magazine. 
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Explanation of the Drawings. 
Fig. 1.—The fid and screws. 


Fig. 2.—A plate, which is nailed on each tresseltree, with a steel socket in the 
centre for the screws to work in. 


"Fig. 3.—Part of a lowermast, with a topmast on end, and the fid in its place. 
The screw fid is fitted in the upper part of the common fid hole, and is entered, 
as is shewn in the figure, before any strain comes on the rigging, relieving the 
strain on the mast rope, which is so often required in fidding masts. 


To Strike a Topmast. 


Reeve a top rope as usual ; heave it taught; heave back the screves, a tum 
or two of which leaves the strain on the mast rope; take out one screw, draw 
out the fid, and lower away. Previous to striking the masts, have the back- 
stays stopped in the after part of the top, which not only keeps them in their 
place, but allows the mast to be hove up with more ease. 

N.B.—The common fid can be taken out, and the patent fid fitted, when alt 
the masts are up, without disturbing the rigging, or using a mast rope. 


There are many advantages which, to a certain extent, this fid 
possesses Over any that we have yet seen; but it may be ob- 
served, that when it is required for a large ship’s topmast, the 
increased weight of it may become an objection. For our own 
parts, we are not without our doubts of the validity of this objec- 
tion, if the due proportion be observed; and we may add, that it is 
very extensively used, and approved of, by our mercantile navy. 
The advantages of it may be enumerated in Mr. Pearce’s words, 
and will be at once evident to seamen. 


“This invention recommends itself in the strongest manner to the patronage 
of ship-owners, by the power which it possesses, and which is quite peculiar to 
itself, of adjusting the tension of the top and top-gallant rigging to any climate, 
without taking in sail, by the simplest process imaginable, and will thus secure 
the mast in dry weather, when the rigging becomes slack; and, on the cone 
trary, ease the strain in wet weather when the rigging becomes too tight; by 
this means preventing the crippling of the masts, springing the tresseltrees, or 
injuring the ropes, 

‘The top and i ra mast may be struck in the worst weather, without 
slacking any part of the mgging, and may be replaced again in a few minutes, 
however much the rigging may shrink from wet or other causes during the 
time the masts are down. 

‘‘If a top or top-gallant mast should be carried away, another may soon be 
replaced, as the loss of time in casting off and setting up the rigging is avoided. 
Ballast may also be saved by striking the masts; and where this plan is 
adopted, dead-eyes, lanyards, and ad ae may be dispensed with. 

“The great number of vessels already fitted up with these fids in so short a 
time after their introduction, and the flattering reports received from those who 
have practically tried them at sea, as well as the decided approbation which 
they have received from a number of eminent officers in the navy, and 
the East India and merchant service, warrant the patentees in offering them 
with confidence to ship-owners and masters of vessels. 
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‘The fids may be seen at the office of the patentees, No. 7, Hurst-street, 
Liverpool ; and at the following places :— 

“‘ Mr. William Young, No. 268, Wapping, near the Docks, London; Mr. D. 
Bissett, Inspector for Lloyd’s, Leith ; Mr. thomas Flint, Ship Chandler, &c., 
White-Frier-Gate, Hull ; Messrs. Terry, Hill, and Co., Scarborough; Mr. Henry 
Dauthwaite, Stockton-upon-Tees; Messrs. Wood and Parker, Sunderland ; 
Mr. A. M‘Leod, Gateshead, Durham, for Newcastle and Shields; Messrs. 
Thompson and Just, Ship-Brokers, Dundee; Mr. Alexander, Workington ; 
Messrs, J. and A. M‘Gowan, Whitehaven; and Mr. Samuel Rodgers, Block- 
maker, Greenock.” 


We do but justice to Mr. Pearce in selecting the following 
letter, from among the numerous recommendations which he has 
received : 

“ Brig Wilson, Jan. 1, 1832. 

‘¢ Sir—I am now better enabled to give you my opinion of the utility of the 
Patent Screw Fids, having used them in two different vessels; the advantages 
to be derived from their use are great, in unfidding the topmasts, which I have 
frequently to do, so as to discharge all the cargo previous to taking in any bal. 
last or other cargo ; this can be done in a few minutes, and refidded with equal 
ease and speed, without casting loose any standing rigging. They are very 
serviceable in setting up topmast and topgallant rigging, when new, or in 
coming into warm weather when casting loose lanyards is attended with much 
risk and trouble. Vessels trading to ports having open roadsteads must 
derive a still greater benefit from them, enabling them to strike their topmasts 
and topgallant masts, and fid them again with ease, and so much quicker than 
with common fid ; this advantage is frequently seen in housing topgallant 
masts at sea, blowing hard, and ships labouring heavy. The security and 
durability of them is much in their favour; they are easily kept in good order, 
with caps over them, and oiled a little. I shall always feel a pleasure in 
recommending their use, as I am assured they are a valuable improvement. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
P. Inexis, jun. 


XI.—Metnop OF CONNECTING THE STEM, KEEts, DEADWoop, 
ETC., ADOPTED IN H.M.S. Vernon, By Mr. Oxiver Lana, 
or WootwicuH DockYArp. 


References. 


A—The broken line shews the scarph of the keel with dowels; in 
the forepart of the ship it shews the connexion of the stem 
and keel, instead of boxing, as is usually done. 

B—The dotted part shews the tenon and groove, at the scarph of 
the keel, and the lower end of the post forming a stop for the 
caulking. 

C—After-ends of thick strakes, forming the garboard, which are 
bolted across the inner keel. 

D—Deadwood, the lower piece dowelled to the keel and the after- 
end grooved, and tenoned into the heel of the inner post, as 
shewn by the dotted lines. 
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E—The outer keels, and gripe, which may be carried away without 
injury to the fabric of the ship. 

F—The dotted line at the back of the post shews the hollow taken 
out to receive the front of the rudder, which is round, forming 
a rule joint, without any bearding. 





By this mode of fitting, the outer keels may be dislodged by the 
rocks, and the plank of the bottom rubbed off as high up, or higher, 
than it is possible for the ship’s bottom to come in contact with the 
shore by grounding, and the vessel will still be perfectly safe and 
water-tight. 
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XII.—A Narrative or Four Vovaces fo the South Sea, North 
and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese Sea, Ethiopic and Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, Indian and Antarctic Ocean, from the year 
1822 to 1831; comprising Critical Surveys of Coasts and 
Islands, with Sailing Directions ; and an Account of some new 
and valuable Discoveries, including the Massacre Islands, where 
thirteen of the Author's Crew were massacred, and eaten by 
Cannibals. To which is prefixed a Brief Sketch of the Author's 
early Life. By Carrain BensaAMiIn MorRELL, jun. 


Ir is not often that a work like the present comes before us from 
our friends in the western world, and we are therefore bound to 
make the most of it. But if this were not our duty, we have all 
the inclination to do so with the Voyages of Captain Morrell, for 
he gives us abundant proof of his being a close observer of facts, 
and a shrewd intelligent seaman, evidently fond of collecting infor- 
mation of the places which he visits, and of recording it for the 
benefit of those who follow him. He moreover gives us the 
advantage of his experience in several very interesting parts of his 
work, which we prognosticate will be a favourite one among his 
countrymen. faded, we must confess that it is likely to be so 
with ourselves, for, although we perceive in it here and there a 
sprinkling of the marvellous, yet there is so much interesting 
detail mixed up with downright good information, that we are con- 
tent to take him as he is, notwithstanding he may hereafter be held 
up as the American Robinson Crusoe. 

Captain Morrell relates his story in a plain and straight- 
forward manner, with all the earnestness and simplicity of a sea- 
man; a character which, if we may be allowed to judge from his 
work, he fully personates. And, although an American one, we 
are inclined to believe him half English, from his respect for us, 
which he carried so far as never to allow his national air to be 
played on board his vessel, without being followed by ‘“ Rule 

ritannia!’’ But we have so much in the work before us to turn 
to account, that we must be sparing of our remarks, and we will 
proceed at once to give our readers an insight to this American 
officer's production. 

The author sets out in the true homely style of giving the reader 
an introductory sketch of his own life, which appears to be full of 
adventure and interest. From this we leatn, that he escaped from 
his parents’ roof, like some other youths before him, and succeeded 
in reaching Cadiz in an American flour-ship, in which he served 
before the mast, and arrived there in the midst of a bombardment by 
the French in 1812. Here, as might be expected, he was delighted 
at seeing the bomb-shells flying over his ship, and falling into the 
market-place, which he had to visit, and he expresses in warm 
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terms his satisfaction at meeting this new sort of acquaintance, so 
preferable to the common routine of ship-building, which he used 
to witness daily in his father’s dockyard at Stonington. Having 
effected the object of the voyage to Cadiz, and made an advan- 
tageous sale of her cargo, the ship departed on her return for New 
York; but her voyage was not so prosperous homewards as it had 
been outwards, which will be seen by the following extract : 


“‘We continued our passage with variable winds and occasional foul wea- 
ther, until we arrived on the Banks of Newfoundland, where we fell in with 
the British sloop-of-war Hazard, the commander of which politely furnished our 
captain with the news of the war, and then extended his courtesy so far as to 
take charge of our ship, and give the officers and crew a free passage to 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, where we were all confined on board a prison-ship 
lying at the head of the harbour. 

“On board of this hulk we were detained as prisoners of war about eight 
months, during which time we received every indulgence and liberty that could 
reasonably be expected by persons in our situation, For this liberal and 
humane treatment we were indebted to the kindness of Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, commander-in-chief of his Britannic Majesty’s forces on that sta- 
tion. He even permitted twenty-five of the American prisoners to go on shore 
every day, to work as riggers, receiving the customary wages for that business. 
He also allowed a market to be held on board the hulk, to which the country- 
men were compelled to bring the best of every thing, at the same prices as 
were paid by citizens. Every article of provisions brought to this market, which 
was found to be of bad quality, was promptly thrown overboard by one of Sir 
John’s officers. 

‘“‘ But, notwithstanding the kind treatment we received, we all sighed for 
liberty, longing to get home, that we men embrace our friends, and join our 
brave countrymen in arms. We therefore resolved to petition Sir John, at 
his next humane weekly visit, to send the American prisoners home to 
their families and friends, We did so, and the admiral replied in substance as 
follows : 

«<¢ My brave men, I feel for you, and will do all that lies in my power 
towards gratifying your wishes in the course of this winter. It is natural that 
you should desire to be restored to your friends, families, and country. You 
may rely upon my best exertions in your behalf,’ 

‘¢ Neanimated by this cordial assurance, we now felt like different beings, 
confident that the humane veteran spoke in the sincerity of his heart; and a few 
days furnished testimony that our confidence had not been misplaced. On his 
next visit he gave us the joyful intelligence, that arrangements had been made 
for our return to the States in about a month. 

‘No incident occurred to damp our hopes. At the time appointed we all 
embarked on board a cartel, and on the following day took our final leave of 
Sir John, with sentiments of affection and respect. It is no small gratification 
to my feelings at the present moment, that I am favoured with an opportunity 
of thus bearing public testimony to the professional merits of this gentleman, as 
well as to the amiable qualities of his heart. He dropped a manly tear at our 

arting, and his cordial ‘God bless you, my lads !’ was sensibly felt by every 

eart ameng us. After interchanging an affectionate farewell with other kind 
friends and acquaintances, we set sail for our native land, and in a few days 
arrived in safety at Boston.” 


From Boston Mr. Morrell shortly found his way to Stonington 
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on foot, without a cent in his pocket, and trusting ‘‘to chance and 
to charity,” as he says, for food and lodging on the road. But 
we must not slight him in his early misfortunes, and can fully enter 
into the feelings of the truant son on his way to his father’s roof, 
after he had made up his mind to return to it. 

‘One of my comrades only accompanied me,’ he says; and, though his 
pockets were light as my own, yet ‘ misery loves company,’ and our conversation 
tended to beguile the tediousness of the way. So we journeyed on together, 
being sometimes received and entertained with warm hospitality and kind- 


ness, at other times treated with churlish indifference, or repulsed with unfeeling 
rudeness.” 


But every thing was arranged, on his arrival at Stonington, the 
fatted calf was killed, and all were made merry. 

The times, however, were such as called the sons of America 
into activity, and Mr. Morrell, having had a taste of his future 
element, seriously turned his thoughts towards vying with those of 
his countrymen who, unhappily for our naval fame, were reading 
some severe lessons to us at that period. He catches very justly 
at the contempt in which the American ‘‘ cockboats, with a piece 
of striped bunting at their mastheads,” were held by us, and 
alludes to the successes of the various actions which their single 
ships had over ours of inferior force. With all the natural desire 
to take a part in them, forth he sallied, therefore, in a schooner 
privateer of 14 guns and 160 tons, in the capacity of quarter- 
master, but returned after an unsuccessful cruise. Again he sailed, 
in company with the privateer General Armstrong, and shortly 
after fell in with one of our convoys. His captain had a mind to 
make love to one of the vessels, which proved to be no othér than 
the bull-dog of the fleet, one of our gun-brigs, taken for a mer- 
chantmen—a ruse which was often played on these occasions. 
However, the American skipper found out his mistake in time, and 
to chase him was useless! It was not long before he was caught 
in earnest, for, being not very far from the Cordouan light-house, 
at sunset one evening an English frigate was discovered to wind- 
ward, coming down to him under all sail, low and aloft. The 
result is related as follows : 


“¢ Escape was now impossible. She soon ran her jib-boom over our quarter, 
and ordered us to haul down our sails and colours. We were then boarded 
by a lieutenant, midshipman, and several men from the frigate, who informed 
us that she was called the Briton, commanded by Sir Thomas Staines, and 
ordered us all to repair on board of her, bag and baggage. We obeyed with 
all reasonable alacrity, although it was late in the evening before every thing 
was properly arranged and settled. It was a beautiful moonlight night; and I 
will not deny, that, as I gazed at the silver orb, I silently wished myself at 
Stonington. But regrets were now useless. : 

‘©As soon as we were safely stowed between decks, the master-at-arms 
ordered a sentry to be placed over us. On the following morning, however, 
as the captain was examining the ship, seeing us under guard, he called to 
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the master-at-arms, and demanded why the marines were placed over the 
Americans. 

““<Tet them go about their business,’ said he; and then, turning to the 
lieutenant, he added, ‘let these American tars be put in messes among the 
ship’s company; and as this happens to be the 4th day of July, a day which 
they always celebrate in their proud and happy country, tell my steward 
to give them six bottles of spirits from my own private stores, that they 
may drink to the memory of the immortal Washington, the father of his 
country.’ 

a Iv is perhaps unnecessary to say that we cheerfully profited by this unex- 
pected indulgence from a magnanimous enemy, and united in celebrating the 
anniversary of our country’s independence on board of an enemy’s ship of war, 
and under the flag of the same power that had so often assailed our country’s 
rights.” | 

The prison at Dartmoor became the abode of Mr. Morrell and 
his companions for more than two years, after which, embarking 
from Plymouth in May, 1815, he once more returned to Stoning- 
ton, to the bosom of his family. Shortly after this, we find him 
embarked in the New York Packet, bound to Bourdeaux, about - 
which time a viclent hurricane occasioned a sad disaster in his 
father’s establishment, by which four lives were lost in the family, 
After this he visited several parts of. India in different ships, 
until his behaviour attracted the attention of one of his cap- 
tains, who took him from before the mast, and did not leave 
him until he became master of a ship—an act of benevolence for 
which he records his gratitude in warm and affectionate terms. 

From this period Captain Morrell takes an active course in the 
seal-fisheries, in command of various vessels. His first voyage, 
however, of this nature, was made in the capacity of chief mate of 
the Wasp schooner from New York, and, on visiting the Falkland 
Islands, he nearly lost his life, as he thus tells us: 


«TI now took my brother, with the two boats well manned, and started on a 
cruise around the island in search of fur seal. But this day’s cruise had well- 
nigh proved my last; for, in attempting to land, with two of my boat’s crew, 
an accident a ae which threatened fatal consequences both to them and 
myself. Asa heavy swell was rolling into the shore, I ordered the two men to 
land before me, confident that I could gain the top of the rock before the next 
roller came in. But here I unfortunately overrated my own agility, and mis- 
calculated the velocity of ‘the saucy billow,’ for, before either of us could 
obtain a good foothold, a very heavy roller, full fifteen feet in height, came 
swiftly in, and swept all three of us off the rock. Being in the rear of my 
men, it struck me with much greater violence than it did them, plunging me 
downwards with great velocity. I struggled manfully with the gigantic assail- 
ant, but before I could clear myself from the kelp and undertow, and rise again 
to the surface, I had become so completely strangled with water that it was 
useless to close my mouth, as no more could enter it. 

‘‘ During all this struggle, my presence of mind did not once forsake me. 
My thoughts flew like lightning over the actions of my past life; indeed, the 
rapidity with which I recalled every single transaction of departed years is truly 
incredible. I reviewed the whole, but, among a mass of youthful follies, 
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I beheld no crime for which I could condemn myself. Nothing troubled me 
but the idea of leaving my little family so poorly provided for, and exposed to 
the insults and impositions of an unfeeling world. 

“‘ Perceiving that my strength was wasting very rapidly, I made a desperate 
effort to swim off shore to my boat, which I saw just outside of the breakers, 
and near her the boat of my brother, who was pulling in, and admonishing me 
at the same time, in a loud but cheerful voice, to keep up my spirits fora 
minute or two longer, when he would be able to reach assist me. 

‘‘ All my attempts to swim off shore were frustrated by the heavy rollers, 
throwing me back towards the rocks. I therefore changed my purpose, and 
made several trials to reach the shore; but just as I could almost touch the 
rocks which lined it, the undertow would take me fifteen or twenty feet beneath 
the water. At length, when my feeble struggles had once more raised me to 
the surface, I found that my strength had entirely left me; and, ceasing to 
struggle, I passively and slowly descended, confident that I could never 
come up again without assistance, and feeling that after such powerful 
exertions and consequent fatigue, it was sweet to rest, even if it were the rest 
of death ! 

‘“‘ When I had ‘slowly sunk about two feet below the surface, in nearly an 
erect posture, with my face off shore, and my eyes open, I saw my brother's 
boat coming in, on a very heavy roller, he appearing determined to save or 

ish with me. As the boat came in with great velocity, I saw him standing 
in the bow, with a coiled line in his hand ready to throw to my assistance, 
which he did as soon as he came within Proper distance, and with such accu- 
racy, that the coil, settling much faster than I did, came directly over my head. 
Heaven gave me strength to clench it in my hand, which I did with a death- 
gripe, and in the next moment my brother had hold of me. 

*¢< Stern, all !’ he exclaimed, and the oars were vigorously plied to pull the 
boat backwards from the breakers; but before she could clear them, she came 
very near standing on end, or pitchpoling. 

“Thus far my senses faithfully performed their several functions. I could see, 
hear, feel, think, reason, and draw conclusions. But the instant I was raised 
to the surface, and felt the breath of heaven on my face, I knew no more, but 
lay insensible, apparently dead, for four hours—during all which time no human 
strength could compel my fingers to relax their hold of the cord which, under 
Providence, saved me from a watery grave.” 


_ This was the first narrow escape, of the many which Captain 
' Morrell had in the course of his voyages, for shortly after, the Wasp 

was beset and nearly driven on shore by the ice on one of the 
islands of New South Shetland. Nor was this all. The Wasp 
afterwards arrived at the Seal Islands in lat. 604° S., and finding 
nothing to detain her, she kept her course to the south-east, and 
discovered an island. He was sent away in the boat to examine 
it, with the understanding that the schooner would pick him up 
afterwards to leeward of it, and gives us the following narrative of 
his proceedings. 

‘¢ After two hours’ hard rowing, our boat reached the beach, and, anxious to 
be the first man on shore, I resigned the steering-oar to one of the men, and 
Sprang into the bows of the boat, from whence I leaped to land before a par- 
ticle of sand had been disturbed by her keel. Here were no inhabitants either 
to bid me welcome or to resent the intrusion, with the exception of some 
twenty sea-dogs, reposing on the beach, and their tacit hospitality we inhu- 
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manly rewarded by despatching five of the handsomest, and making free with 
their jackets. 

“On what trifling contingencies depend important events! This little 
adventure proved the means of saving our lives! But for the capture of these 
sea-dogs, our boat and crew, in all human probability, would never have been 
heard of more, nor would this humble narrative have ever been put to paper! 
But I will not anticipate. 

“We now proceeded to explore the beach in search of fur-seal, and soon 
fell in with a yearling of the mght sort. This put our lads in fine spirits, as it 
seemed the earnest of some heavy rookeries ahead. But in this hope we were 
all sadly disappointed ; for, after vainly exploring above ten miles of the shore, 
which abounded with spots of fine beach, and places suitable for seal in a 
parturient state, we gave up the search in despair, and prepared to return to 
our vessel. 

“Tt was now near eight o'clock, p.m., and the wind had commenced blow- 
ing a smart breeze from the west, attended with light snow-squalls. The Wasp, 
as we expected, was lying-to on the leeward side of the island, at the distance 
of about ten miles, bearing E.N.E. by compass. We unmoored, hoisted sail, 
and steered directly for the schooner with a fair wind, until we were within 
about two miles and a half of her, when a thick snow-storm set in, while the 
wind continued to freshen. We still shaped our course for the position in 
which the Wasp was last seen, lying-to with her starboard tacks on board, 
bearing E. b. N. half N. Consequently, we steered E. by N. for about two 
miles, when we commenced firing muskets every five minutes, until we judged 
ourselves to be near the schooner. 

‘* Not receiving any answer to our signal-guns, we tured the boat’s head to 
windward, took in the sails, and pulled towards the island; making, however, 
but very little headway. In this manner we proceeded until it began to grow 
dark, which, in this latitude, and at that season, was at half-past ten, p.m. At 
this time the haze opened a little, so that we obtained a sight of the schooner 
bearing S.W. by W. five miles to windward, under a heavy press of sail, with 
her larboard tacks on board. The island now bore W. by S. distant seven 
miles, as we had gained about two miles in-shore. 

“The wind had now increased to a perfect gale, and our situation every 
moment became more and more critical. Presuming that Captain Johnson 
did not see the boat, and finding that we were rapidly losing ground, the crew 
became very much disheartened. The snow-storm again set in, thicker than 
ever, so that we soon lost sight both of land and vessel. The gale continued 
to increase in violence, and the waves in magnitude, so that it was almost 
impossible to keep the boat’s head to windward. I now found it absolutely 
necessary to adopt some other method to keep her in that position than merely 
hanging upon our oars ; for, unless her head was pointed to the seas, she would 
inevitably fill. To prevent such a catastrophe, I fortunately hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient. | 

‘““ We bent or fastened one end of the boat’s warp to the five seal-skins we 
had taken in the afternoon, and at about three fathoms’ distance from the skins, 
we secured the oars to the same cord. In order to prevent the latter proving 
too buoyant, we loaded them with the boat’s anchor, secured by what cordage 
we could command, such as the halyards and sheets of our sails. As soon as 
this rude apparatus was completed, we committed it to the waves, paying out 
about twenty fathoms of the warp, which we secured to the bow and stern 
thwarts, keeping it well parcelled in the chucks, to prevent its chafing. When 
this was all properly arranged, we stowed ourselves in the centre of the 
boat, and soon found that one man could now keep her free, by baling only 
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half his time, although the sea ran excessively heavy, and the gale blew 
with such violence that it was almost impossible to breathe while looking to 
windward. 

“Still, however, our little boat made very good weather of it. The oil 
which worked from the blubber attached to the skin so smoothed the rough 
billows that not a sea broke near the boat. For the space of twenty-four hours 
we thus rode by our floating anchor, in a tremendous gale of wind, a very 
heavy sea, and a violent snow-storm. During this time we must have drifted 
to leeward at least fifty miles, as there was no land in sight when the storm 
abated, and the weather became clear. Our newly-discovered island could 
have been easily discerned at the distance of forty miles. 

‘ Although the storm had abated, our situation was still extremely perilous. 
We had neither provisions nor quadrant on board the boat, in the high latitude 
of 60° 30’, and were, in fact, destitute of every thing necessary to extricate our- 
selves from this awkward predicament. To add to the difficulties and dangers 
which surrounded us, the Pet, hands, and ears of the crew began to be frozen. 
I now found myself compelled to exercise some severity towards the poor fel- 
lows, in order to prevent their perishing with the cold. That treacherous and 
horrid drowsiness which is ever the precursor of death by freezing, came over 
them with almost resistless force, and I knew that he who slept would wake no 
more. I therefore adopted every method I could think of to arouse their almost 
dormant faculties, and could only succeed by exciting some turbulent passion. 
T also compelled them to dip their hands and feet into the water every few 
minutes, to prevent their freezing any more, as I, who set the salutary example, 
escaped the slightest touch of the frost. The moment I felt a sensation of 
numbness in my extremities, I dipped the affected part in the salt-water, and 
the feeling was almost immediately removed. 

“On the 3d of December, at nine o’clock, a.m., the gale subsided, and was 
succeeded by fair weather. We now weighed our floating anchor, the wind 
having shifted to the south, and again set sail in search of our new island. The 
course we steered was W.S.W., running at the rate of five miles an hour, until 
two o’clock the next morning, December 4th; when, to our unspeakable joy, 
we found ourselves close in with our little island, which we had left two days 
before. At four o'clock, a.m., we had the additional pleasure of discovering 
the schooner to the eastward, steering directly for the island, and at half-past 
six we were once more safe on the bright decks of the Wasp, where my brave 
boat’s crew received the cordial embraces of their sympathizing shipmates. It 
was necessary, however, that this interchange of congratulation should be 
abridged, as my men were much frost-bitten, and quite exhausted for the want 


of food and rest, the little bread we had on board the boat being completely 
soaked with the salt-water,” 


The boat had very naturally been given up for lost by those on 
board the schooner; and had it not been for the contrivance of 
Captain Morrell, there can be little doubt that such would have 
been the case. After touching again at the Falkland Islands, he 
returned to New York in charge of a ship, from which time he 
commenced the voyages which are related in the narrative before 
us. Our limits preclude the possibility of going into it at present, 
but we shall take opportunities in some of our future numbers of 
amusing our readers with extracts from some of the most interest- 
ing scenes in the life of this adventurous sailor, and, as we have 
already predicted, we think this work will become as celebrated 
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and as much read in the United States as Robinson Crusoe has 
been in England ; indeed, we foresee that no American sailor will 
be without it; and we would recommend it to the perusal of those 
among our own countrymen who are desirous of obtaining the fruits 
of the author’s experience in the various parts of those seas which 
he enumerates in the title. 


XIII.—A Sarztor’s Apvice To H18 Son,® on ENTERING THE 
Royat Navy. 


(Continued from page 286.) 
Letrer VIII.—On Religion. 


RELIGION is paramount to every subject which I have yet ventured to discuss, 
because it concerns not only your present and future welfare in this world, but 
also your eternal state hereafter. 

The very prevalent opinion, that religion is of too remote and mysterious a 
description for the apprehension of youth, and probably that you are yet 
too young to be addressed on this momentous subject, has no weight whatever 
with me. Should I neglect thus early to impress on your mind a sense of 
your perpetual dependence on the providence of God, you might: hereafter 
become remiss in your endeavours to merit his protection. I shall therefore, 
attempt to give you such ideas of the lasting importance of religion, and of its 
sacred ordinances, as may at present appear to be sufficient. 

In the first place, you must consider those personages of whom you read . 
in the heathen mythology, such as Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, &c., where they 
had any existence, to have been mere mortals, and, where they had none, to 
have been the fabulous invention of the ancient poets to personify certain 
qualities of the mind. The principal of these persons are supposed to have 
been the leaders of various tribes, which, in very remote ages of the world, 
colonized parts of Asia and Europe, and who, from their superior wisdom and 
exploits, were elevated to the rank of deities by people immersed in darkness 
and superstition. 

The principal idea which you may yet have formed of the sacred duties of 
true religion will have arisen from the knowledge of your catechism, which I 
was very glad to hear you lately recite so well. You will remember then, that 
in your infancy your godfathers and godmothers promised for you that you 
should renounce “the Devil and all his works,”—that “ you should believe in 
all the articles of the christian faith,”—and that ‘‘ you should keep God’s holy 
will and commandments, and walk in the same all the days of your life.” 
But now that you are about to launch alone into the world, where scepticism, 
ignorance, and thoughtlessness of this important subject will surround you, 
those godfathers and godmothers can no longer be responsible for you; and 
therefore, now it is that the trial commences in yourself, of—whether you wilt 
strenuously endeavour to perform what your sponsors have hitherto undertaken 
for you, and by your cleat as therein for ever stand, or by your neglect 
thereof for ever fall. ay the admonitions which you have already received 
from your natural guardians, be furthered by the blessing of that beneficent 
Being who can aid your endeavours, can enlighten your inexperience, and can 
perfect your proceeding in every struggle for christian rectitude ! 

© At the age of thirteen, 
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' $ To renounce the Devil and all his works,” consists in maintaining an 
inflexible resistance against every incentive to vice, against all the infidelity, the 
immorality, and the profligacy which may unhappily be presented to your 
view under the most seducing aspects. 

The articles of the christian faith are contained in your Belief. 

God's holy will and commandments are dispersed throughout the Scriptures, 
and are especially the Ten, which you can perfectly recite. 

To expound to you why there exists in the constitution of your nature, as a 
ereated being, a necessity for strenuously opposing and overcoming many 
desires, which may seem to you an essential part of your organization, would 
be above your present comprehension, and my own inadequate abilities ; but 
I may venture briefly to intimate that necessity to you, as on the practice of it 
may greatly depend all that is dear to you in your career towards immortality. 

God is a being perfect, infinite, and eternal,—every where present, and 
every where supreme in might, majesty, and dominion. His word created all 
that may strike your observation as being wonderful and extraordinary in the 
works of nature. The visible manifestations of the prodigious workmanship 
of God are displayed in the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, the sea, and 
the innumerable diversifications of animal and herbaceous life; and, lastly, in 
man—sa being endowed with great capacity for the enjoyment of what is 
essentially good but subject to degradation from what is is essentially evil. It 
is beyond my present purpose to enter into a disquisition on the introduction 
of evil into any portion of the universe creatcd by perfect wisdom and good- 
mess: we must accept the truth of its introduction from the record of sacred 
history, and of its actual existence from our own daily experience. The 
director ef the perpetual agency of evil, and its hostility to the virtue and 
kappiness of mankind, is represented under the character of a spirit, as Satan 
or the Devil, whose deeds are deeds of darkness, and deeds which you are 
called on to renounce. 

In order to effect this great design, you must look on yourself as a descendant 
from raan, originally created pure and undegenerate, but free to the gratifica- 
tion of his own good or evil desires. You must believe that he fell from that 
state of purity by transgressing the commands of his Maker, that he became 
subject to the dominion of evil by the allurement of Satan, that he involved all 
his future progeny in the terrible consequences of that fall, and that he is now 
susceptible to the operations of two distinct impulses within him, the one 
directing him to good, the other to evil desires, which, in the language of 
scripture, are, in contradistinction, termed “ spiritual and carnal.” Natural 
religion is so denominated as being distinct, and existing previous to the 
descent of our Saviour Jesus Christ, or as adapted to the capacity for religion 
possessed by those who have been, or still remain, in ignorance of that pure 
and perfect system which he came down from heaven to introduce and exem- 
pufy, and which is denominated revealed religion. 

The people of Israel, according to the testimony of all history, sacred or 
profane, alone had received a direct revelation of the will of God previous to 
the coming of Jesus Christ, who condescended to a union of his spiritual 
with our carnal substance, in order that the perfection of his divine nature and 
attributes might regenerate the adulterated spirituality of mankind, and to 
work their ultimate triumph over the secret machinations of their arch and 
subtle foe. The effecting of this mighty event is denominated the redemption 
aed salvation of mankind. 

The conviction that you are a free agent, liable to the consequences of your 
own adoption of good or evil, will be evident to you from this—that had the 
Almighty intended otherwise, by the intervention of his power he woald have 
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prevented the first fall. That you are a finite and accountable creature will 
also be evident to you from the frequent instances of dissolution during a 
Mortal state, and from the unremitting suggestions of what is called conscience, 
ns well as the utter incapability of man, in his present state, to penetrate the 
mysterious organization of the simplest particle of created matter, or to ascer- 
tain with precision the remote operations of its various phenomena. That 
you are a dependent being, you will be perpetually reminded of by contem- 
plating the visible operations of that higher Intelligence which governs all the 
mystery of nature—which guides in constant harmony the starry host of 
heaven, and directs the revolving seasons of the year to replenish and beautify 
the earth—which raises the tempestuous whirlwind, and quelleth the raging 
thereof into perfect calmness. That you are an immortal being, the testimony 
of all ages, Pagan, Mosaic, and Christian, the secret aspirations of your own 
soul, and its assent to the awful assurances and denunciations of the gospel, 
will sufficiently determine: this assent is denominated faith, and must be 
founded not merely upon the explanations which you receive from others, but 
also upon an attentive and constant perusal of the Bible yourself. 

The grandeur of composition in that sacred book frequently soars beyond 
the limits of mere mortal powers, and combines the beautiful inspiration of 
perfect theology with the authentic style of profane narrative, exhibiting the 
noblest adaptation of language to the importance of its subject. I therefore 
charge you to study it diligently at stated periods; never to omit reading the 
regular lessons of the day, especially on Sunday, and to make its precepts the 
objects of your most assiduous cultivation. By so doing, you will learn in 
time to distinguish correctly inadvertent error from wilful guilt ; you will learn 
what estimation the inheritance of an imperfect tenet admits of in the former, 
and you will learn to what certain punisliment a premeditated indulgence in 
the latter will inevitably lead. 

In the Old Testament you will see the fruits of adherence to good and evil, in 
the fluctuating destiny of a people, whom the Almighty had peculiarly selected 
to render unto him honour and worship, according to ordinances given to 
them from heaven. You will perceive how fatally the power of evil became 
predominant; and that after many signal deliverances during successive ages, 
these people, for their obstinate perseverance in wickedness, were finally cast off. 
The wandering remnants of the house of Israel, which you will meet with dis- 

rsed over many parts of the globe, the mock of every illiberal scoffer, will 
forcibly strike you with the fulfilment of every prophecy relating to that once 
great and illustrious people. The persecution to which they are yet subject, 
will likewise suggest the humiliating reflection, that the tolerant and benignant 
spirit, which succeeded their downfall, is yet far from governing the hearts of 
mankind in regard to their fellow-creatures. And although they completed the 
consummation of their rebellion against God, by the crucitixion of the Messiah, 
and still remain incredulous to the divinity of his then rejected mission, they 
are on that account alone objects of commiseration to the true Christian: suf- 
ficient is it for him, while he yet beholds them indulging a fruitless expectation 
that the Prince of peace, foretold by their ancient prophets, would be to them 
an earthly prince, while he regards them as examples of the terrible conse- 
quences of incurring the anger of an offended Creator, and while he feels that 
all their hopes in this respect will terminate in disappointment; to leave those 
matters at issue between their God and themselves, and, as fellow-creatures, to 
sympathize in their condition, and to take them into his humane and benevolent 
consideration. 

Throughout the scriptures, many pointed and affecting allusions are made to 
this downfall and dispersion of the Jewish nation; and it has been concisely 
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recorded by their historian Josephus. But God Almighty, in his constant 
Mercy towards man, chose to institute upon earth another code of religion, 
and to supersede the splendid ceremonial of the Mosaic church, by a ritual of 
pure and undecorated simplicity. The introduction, the dissemination, ands 
the exemplification of this holy religion, forms the subject of the New 
Testament. : 

At that eventful era of the world, mankind had become so universally 
immersed in darkness, depravity, and estrangement from the true God, so 
entirely given up to all sorts of abominable idolatry, that nothing short of 
superhuman means could reclaim them: nay, so deeply were they plunged into 
the abyss of guilt and crime, that, but for the intervention of his only Son, they 
would for ever have been separated from him; and their posterity, instead of 
becoming children of heaven, would have remained the children of the Devil, 
doomed to eternal condemnation. May you hence be warned of the dreadful 
consequences of yielding to evil, and ever resolutely abide by what is good ! 

The New Testament will inform you how transcendently awful was the effect- 
ing of this redemption in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the participator 
of the everlasting Godhead, the Sovereign of thrones, of the dominions of 
cherubim and seraphim, the Prince of peace, the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, who voluntarily rendered himself a sacrifice and propitiation for the 
sins of a self-debased yeneration of men, who voluntarily descended to the 
lowest estate of mortality, to be unto them an example of a pure and enlighten- 
ing system of perpetual self-denial, of patience and meekness, of humility, of 
chastity, of charity, of benevolence, and of holiness, the adoption of which 
could alone unfold to them the pathway to heaven, and could reconcile them 
unto their offended Maker; teaching them that the soul of every man, by sted- 
fast adherence to his righteousness, may become a temple of the living God. 
Intense should be our gratitude, and unceasing our endeavour to imitate this 
great and glorious example; but it has yet to work its way in opposition to human 
passions and prejudices, instigated and arrayed against it by his evil adversary. 
On these awful subjects of eternal redemption and condemnation, the shallow- 
ness of human casuistry is too apt to disperse before the inexhaustible artifices 
of that crafty and active enemy; and from the sacred page in which are 
recorded the miracles and doctrines’ of our Saviour and his apostles, you 
can alone draw forth an impenetrable phalanx of spiritual array, which will 
render you invulnerable to his most insidious attacks. This mighty struggle in 
the inner man is in reality taking up the cross, which must be done by every 
faithful soldier of Jesus Christ. How insignificant are all the transient honours, 
the successes and vicissitudes of his industry in this life, when compared with 
that supreme triumph which rends the veil of mortality from his heart, and, 
through the merits of his great Redeemer, presents him before the throne of 
God a conqueror, seeking immortal glory. 

The magnificence of this idea must, nevertheless, be tempered by many con- 
siderations of his own present unworthiness; it is a triumph unseen by the 
world, and should not be obtruded there; for although in its most extensive 
form Christianity is replete with vast and astonishing sublimity, the peculiar 
spirit of it likewise is to be always exempt from -self-righteousness, and to 
descend to domestic usage as a familiar friend extending a charitable consider- 
ation and forbearance over the infirmities of all its associates. Nor must you 
look upon those who are unhappily removed from the knowledge of it with 
any feeling of inward superiority: on the contrary, you must be ever ready to 
extend towards them the advantages which you enjoy with conciliating candour, 
grace, and humility. At God’s appointed time, Christianity is destined to cir- 
culate throughout all the regions of the earth; from whence, for purposes 
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unknown, excepting to Omnipotence alone, it is at present withheld: and you 
must consider it a never-failing source of gratitude unto him, and a reason for 
rejoicing in your heart, that you have been born where its wise and holy dis- 
pensations are so extensively disseminated. ; 

One of the most convincing proofs of the divine origin, verity, and authen- 
ticity of the Christian religion is, that it contains principles of conduct, which 
human reason could never have conceived. The reveries of the wisest of heathens 
fall far short of its perfect discipline,. its unostentatious piety, and its beautiful 
morality. Before it appeared, “ to bring life and immortality to light,” the 
whole world had never imagined a system calculated to preserve those who 
stedfastly adhere to it in perpetual amity, harmony, and peace; and the plain 
incontrovertible maxim in one sentence of the gospel, ‘‘ Love your enemies,” 
overthrew in a moment all the speculations formed in ages of an erroneous 
philosophy. I cannot then too early recommend to your constant perusal the 
volume which contains the entire series of its pure and holy doctrines. The 
sacred character of our Saviour himself exhibits their utmost power and perfec- 
tion. Among his apostles there are some shades of difference, for we must 
not expect them to equal their Lord; but the miraculous conversion, the uncon« 
querable resolution, the noble, the affecting, and the argumentative eloquence, 
the unwearied perseverance, and the comprehensive labours of St. Paul, estab- 
lish him as one of the most mighty pillars of the kiggdom of Jesus Christ. The 
mild, contemplative, and dignified character of St. John the Baptist; his highly 
exalted office in being the appointed predecessor and baptizer of the Son of 
God; the elevated and heavenly resignation of St. Stephen, and the warm, 
rich, and useful piety of the erring St. Peter, sufficiently indicate that our Lord 
chose to work his Father’s will by instruments variously constructed, and, from 
the miserable slavery and perdition of sin, to lead mankind unto a knowledge 
of righteousness by means best known to himself. I sincerely pray that you 
may strenuously endeavour to march on under his sacred banner, “ conquering 
and to conquer.” If you do so, the great Jehovah himself will grant unto 
you “all things that are needful for your soul and body ;” he will be merciful 
unto you, and forgive your sins; he will save and defend you from all dangers, 
ghostly and bodily—from your ghostly enemy, and from everlasting death.” 

Avoiding all allusion to the various schisms, which have led to the division of 
the Christian church into so many sects, I have in the foregoing attempted to 
give you a brief sketch of the great ootlines of its prevailing character; and I 
shall close this imperfect letter with the further observation, that in commemo- 
ration of the last awful assemblage of our Saviour and his disciples previous to 
his crucifixion, the most solemn rite belonging to it was instituted by his 
especial injunction. I therefore hope that you will assiduously prepare yourself 
to receive the holy sacrament, when you have attained the suitable age; that 
you will afterwards continue to do so at every opportunity, and by that means 
strengthen yourself in the resolute practice of a pure and holy life. 

Humbly conceiving that the Established Church possesses every means to 
secure the salvation of its followers, provided they be true to themselves, I wish 
you to conform to its principles. Should you ever hear its venerable institu- 
tions made objects of disrespectful allusions by any thoughtless companion, it 
will be your duty quietly to discountenance all such idle and profane levity of 


conversation. 
(To be eoricluded in our next.) 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





BOOKS. 


Tasves des Principales Positions Géographiques du Globe. Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes of principal places on the globe, according 
to the most recent authorities. By P. J, Courier. Paris. 


This is an attempt to collect in one work the latitudes and longitudes 
of all principal places, arranged in alphabetical order for immediate 
reference. The utility of such a work is evident, and the difficulties in 
the way of its construction are no less apparent. While it must be 
admitted that a work of the kind can meter be perfectly completed, an 
attempt to produce one as complete as our knowledge will allow it 
to be, must be the more appreciated ; and, notwithstanding the useful 
nature of such a work, we know of nothing of its kind, on so large a scale 
as this, in our own language. M. Coulier, with the perseverance required 
for such an undertaking, has waded through a long catalogue of works, 
the names of which he has given at the commencement of his Tables, 
and has extracted the positions of about twenty thousand places. His 
work, as a general reference, is most useful; and we shall be glad, not 
only to see it in a more extended edition, but also to find his example 
followed in our own land. 


Steen 


Usrrurt Geomerry practically exemplified by a series of Diagrams, 
with clear and concise directions, shewing the construction, &c., 
of Plane Figures, &c. By Cuarzes Taytor. London. Sher- 
wood. 1832. . 


This is decidedly a useful little book, although we would have liked 
it better had the author of it given his readers the mathematical reasons 
for the truths of his geometrical constructions. We would have been 
contented, on finding the mere statement of the grounds on which his 
several problems rest. For instance, we will take one among the 
various methods he gives of drawing a perpendicular line. 

At page 8, the pupil is given the method of drawing a pel esiariared 
line to another, from its extremity, by the employment of a semicircle, 
but he is not told the reason of the line being perpendicular, and that it 
depends on the mathematical truth that the angle in a semicircle is a 
right angle. Such hints as these would have been most valuable addi- 
tions to Mr. Taylor's work, and would have satisfied the mind of the 
student why such things are. At present he has but a sandy foundation 
to work upon. Notwithstanding his, however, we cannot but approve 
of the pains bestowed by Mr. Taylor in arranging the numerous 
problems which he has introduced in so concise a form as that of a little 
pocket-book, for the small amount of five shillings. He has introduced 
most of the useful problems required by the mechanic, and explained 
their construction in a clear and simple manner, and to assist him the 
work is well calculated. We have little doubt, however, of its being 
productive of further benefit, for we think it well adapted to incité 
the mind of the reader to further inquiry; and if he only investigates 
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the reasons for what he does with its assistance, he will have no occasion 
to regret his having met with it. 

An elaborate vocabulary of scientific terms is given at the conclusion 
of the work. 

New Navat Instructions.—We hail with pleasure the appearance of a 
new ‘* Book of Instructions” for the naval service :—Instead of having to refer 
to three books, two of them cumbrous 4tos., and a number of “ Circulars,” as 
heretofore, the whole have been revised, condensed, and published in the more 
convenient size of an 8vo. volume, with an index, by which reference may be 
easily made to any article that may be wanted. Doubtless, there are many 
improvements, but our attention has been more particularly directed to the 
Instructions for the ‘ Exercise and Service of the Great Guns,” the most 
important point in a ship of war, and a subject which latterly has received the 
attention it deserves. We must, however, reserve our remarks on this subject 
for our next number. 
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CHANGES IN RULES OF NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 
(Continued from page 290.) 
Finding Variation of Compass by Azimuth or Amplitude. 


26. The only change will be in getting a Greenwich date in mean time, and 

taking out the declination for that date, as directed in above articles. 
) Finding Time of High Water. 

27. In the New Nautical Almanac the instant of the moon’s transit is put 
down (page IV.) in mean time. The time of high water at change of the 
moon is given at different places in apparent time, and indeed cannot be gene- 
rally expressed in mean time. This circumstance must create some little 
additional trouble to seamen. The best way of proceeding will perhaps be the 
following : : 

Find the time of the moon's meridian passage as usual from the Nautical 
Almanac. Then enter the Tide Table with this time increased or diminished, 
by the equation of time for the day, according as in the Nautical Almanac it is 
directed to subtract or to add. With the correction thus got from the Tide Table, 
proceed as heretofore. The result will be the time of high water required in 


mean time. 
Equation of Equal Altitude. 


28. There will be no change in the rule for finding the equation of equal 
altitudes, except in getting the necessary Greenwich date in mean time, instead, 
as before, in apparent time. 

Longitude by Meridian passage of moon's enlightened limb. 
29. Get as accurately as possible a Greenwich date in inean time ;* and 


* Where there is a chronometer, this date is best got by applying error to the time shewn 
by it at observation. When there is not, it must be found by applying the estimated longitude 
in time to the ship mean time. Ship mean time must be found by determining as near as 
possible by observation the error of a chronometer or common watch on ship mean time, b 
aititudes of heavenly bodies taken as near as possible E. or W. of meridian; both E. and W. 
if it can be done. 

But as this method of determining the longitude is generally applicable only on shore, the 
R.A. of the moon’s enlightened limb may be supposed to be known at the instant of the obser- 
vation from a sidereal clock, whose error has been determined by meridian sara ae of stars 
near the moon; to which the moon’s semidiameter being applied, the result is R.A. of moon’s 
centre in time. 
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also the ship date in mean time. For the Greenwich date take out of the 
Nautical Almanac sidereal time at mean noon, the moon’s R.A. to the nearest 
hundredth of a second, the moon's declination to the nearest tenth of second, 
and moon’s hor. semidiameter to nearest tenth of second. 

Add prop. log. of hor. semid. to log. cos. decl. (rejecting 10,) the result will 
be prop. log. of hor. semid. in R.A., which find to nearest tenth, and turn into 
time to nearest hundredth of second ; add sid. time at mean noon to ship mean 
time ; then add or subtract semid. in R.A. in time according as the W. or E. 
limb of moon has been observed, the result will be the R.A. of moon’s centre 
in time. If this be exactly the same as the R.A. taken from the Nautical 
Almanac, the Greenwich date must have been right; if not, find the interval 
corresponding to the difference (by knowing the change in 12% or 3600* from 
the Nautical Almanac,) and correct the Greenwich date by this interval. 
Repeat the work in this manner, till the result agrees exactly with the last 
Greenwich date used. Greenwich mean time will thus be known, and 
thence the error of a chronometer or watch on it: also the true longitude 
may be found by taking difference between Greenwich mean time and ship 
mean time, 

‘ (To be concluded in our next.) 


CHARTS. 


Sourn America, East Coast, chiefly from the French Survey 
by Baron Roussin, Capitaine de Vaisseau, &c. in 1819-20. 


We do not know any charts more wanted than these, nor any that are 
likely to prove more useful. Before the appearance of Baron in’s 
charts of the Brazilian coast, which, as general sailing charts, are very 
accurate, we were dependent on various authorities, most of which 
were considerably erroneous. The present series is founded principally 
on the surveys of Baron Roussin, combined with the more recent 
information of naval officers employed on that coast, and consists of 
four charts, the three southernmost of which are now published in 
double-elephant sheets. 

Sheet 2. Includes the coast of Brazil from Maranham to Pemambuco. The 
No. longitude of Maranham Cathedral is laid down as 44° 15’ W., being 
1013. the result of observations by Captain Sabine and Commander Foster, 
and that of Fernando Noronha in 32° 24’ W. The coast-line is reduced 
from the survey of Roussin. This sheet also contains plans of the 
Manoel Luiz Shoal, which for so long a time eluded the search of 
navigators, and was a terror to all who frequented the coast in its 
neighbourhood. It contains likewise a plan of Maranham, the 
River Aracati, from a survey by Mr. R. Dixon, commander of the brig 

Westmoreland, and the Rio do Norte, by Lieut. E. Scott, R.N. 
Sheet 3. Includes the coast of Brazil, from Pernambuco to Espiritu Santo. 
No. The meridian distance between Bahia Lighthouse and Rio Janeiro was 
1027. determined in four successive passages, by Captain Fitzroy, in H.M.S. 
Beagle, and served to fix the position of the former, the latter being 
considered in 43° 7’ 58” W. which is the mean of many observations 
by the most experienced navigators. This meridian distance gives 
Bahia light in 38° 30’ 34” W. as it is now finally laid down, Captain 
Hewett’s plan of Pernambuco is introduced on this chart, as well as a 
lan of Bahia, by Baron Roussin, and it likewise contains a plan of the 

bay of Fspiritu Santo, and the channel through the Abrolhos. 
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Sheet 4. Includes the coast of Brazil, from the bay of Espiritu Santo to the 
No. harbour of St. Catherine’s. The longitude of Vilganhon at Rio is 
1038. considered as 43° 7’ 56” W. being the mean of the measurements 
by a great number of officers. The latitude was taken from 
the obsetvations of Captains Owen and Foster, which corresponded 
exactly; and the meridional distance between Cape Frio and Saint 
Catherine’s was determined by Captain Foster. Some of the details 
of the coast, particularly about Rio Janeiro, have been taken from the 
surveys of Mr. J. Napier and Mr. J. Engledue, masters of the Royal 
Navy, and the charts of the Portuguese Admiral Campbell have also 
been of much service. Between Cape St. Thomé and Exg Island, the 
charts of Mr. Bruce have been adopted, with the positions of Baron 
Roussin and various additions. There is much reason, from the nature 
of the soundings, for supposing that a bank extends along the coast to 
the northward of Cape St. Thomé, and particularly where the Tam o’ 
Shanter of London is said to have struck. A place further off the 
coast, in nearly the same latitude, wears a suspicious appearance, and 
will require a vigorous attention to the lead, from a vessel in its neighbour. 
hood.—We consider these charts as a most valuable and important 
acquisition to the navigator, who cannot make himself too well 
acquainted with them. 


Proressor BarLow's VaRIATION GLOBE. 


Mr. Bartow has been for some time engaged in collecting and arranging 
all the Magnetic Observations on the dip and variation of the needle, made in 
the recent voyages and journeys of discovery, surveys, &c. undertaken by the 
British and by foreigs governments, in order to place on record the actual 
present state of Terrestrial Magnetism. With the above aid, and an unrestricted 
reference to the numerous documents in the Hydrographical offices of the 
Admiralty and East India Company, he has been enabled to obtain an im- 
mense number of well-authenticated results, These he has delineated on a 
fifteen-inch terrestrial globe, thereby shewing the entire system of lines in their 
actual form, and in regular continuity ; the east and west variations on the 
oceans, and the north and south dips on the land, being distinguished by 
different colours, in order to relieve the eye, and assist the mind in the general 
comprehension of the whole. 

Some fnends having expressed a desire of possessing a globe of this kind, 
Mr. Barlow proposes to have an engraving made, and globes constructed, if 
‘he can obtain a sufficient number of subscribers to exonerate him from personal 
expense. <Any gentleman wishing to forward this work, either for its own 
eake, or for the sake of the general progress of science, will have the goodness 
to inform him by letter. 

The globe will be mounted on an appropriate stand, the price the same as 
the usual terrestrial globe of fifteen inches, (three guineas.) The engraving 
sill be commenced as soon as fifty subsenbers have been obtained. 

A paper, describing the Professor's mode of proceeding, in forming this 
variation globe, has been lately read before the Royal Society; and we had 
prepared a little account of it for our readers, but are obliged, from want of 
space, to reserve it for our next number. 





Row ranp’s Dounts Sextant.—We are happy to find that this valuable 
invention is at length si aa Mr. Rowland has succeeded in finishing the 
model of a sextant, in which the principle of double reflection is turned to a good 
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account, and has produced an instrument with which any angle in the are of 
the semicircle may be measured by obtaining at once the sum of two acute 
angles. The advantages of such an instrument to the navigator and the sur- 
veyor will be very great; for the best sextant or circle ever yet made has been 
an imperfect instrument in comparison with the double sextant, inasmuch as 
neither of them would give the measure of an angle beyond certain limits. 

The instrument has been presented to Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, 
who officiated as president of the committee to which Mr. Rowland first sub- 
mitted his invention, and who encouraged the inventor by recommending that 
. a sum of money sufficient for the purpose should be allowed him, to complete . 

his instrument. By this invention, we consider that the method of obtaining 
all angles by reflection may now be brought to that perfection which the laws 
of it will admit, combined with the exquisite workmanship of our modern 
artists in this line. Captain Hewett of H.MS. Fairy is directed to report on 
it, and we hope shortly to see it published, and in general use. In a future 
number, we will lay a description of it before our readers, 


Grass Batance-Sprincs oF Cuoronometers.—We understand that this 
invention of Messrs. Arnold and Dent promises to realize the most sanguine 
expectations that have been formed of it. By a comparison between it and a 
metal spring without compensation being applied to the balance, it has shewn 
great advantages. In a range of 70° of temperature, from 30 to 100° of 
Fahrenheit, the metal spring varied 19 seconds, and the glass spring only 
1-5 seconds, proving thereby that the compensation, which is Srobably the most 
difficult element to introduce into the chronometer with the usual steel spring, 
may be almost dispensed with in one with a glass spring. Messrs. Arnold and 
Dent have already shewn in some of our preceding numbers the disadvantages 
arising from moisture, besides those proceeding from a change of temperature, 
to which the steel balance-spring is liable; and the invention of the glass 
balance-spring being calculated to remove all these entirely, may justly be con- 
sidered as the most important feature of recent chronometrical science. We 
understand that it is not their intention to fetter this discovery with a patent, 
but rather to leave their invention to be improved on by their competitors in 
the trade, for the benefit of the science. While we cannot but admire this gene- 
rous mode of proceeding, so different from the usual course adopted by the 
discéverers or the proprietors of any valuable improvement, we hope to see this 
spirited measure appreciated by the scientific world; and, that Messrs. Arnold 
and Dent may receive that patronage, when their invention shall be fully 
matured, and the merits of it fairly stated, to which they only are so justly 
entitled. We believe that it is their intention to apply to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty for permission to extend their experiments at the 
Royal Observatory, for the improvement of chronometrical science. 


Port Witrram at Repcar.—lIn our last number, we offered some 
remarks on the national importance of a harbour in the Tees bay, and the 
numerous advantages afforded by Redcar for one, accompanied by a plan pro- 
jected by Mr. Brooks, civil engineer at Stockton. One or two typographical 
errors found their way into them, which we are anxious to correct, although a 
reference to the plan would shew them to beso. The depth at the entrance of 
the harbour is five fathoms at low-water, instead of three, a depth sufficient for 
any ship. The southern pier will be 6300 feet in length, instead of 300 only, 
a material difference in a work of this kind, from which also some idea of its 
magnitude and importance may be formed. We have expressed our convic- 
tion already that this plan wiil sooner or later be carried into effect, and we are 
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glad to find, that as its advantages are becoming known, it is acquiring friends. 
At the last annual meeting of the Tees Navigation Company, the proposal was 
cordially received, and at once seconded by a determination, on the plan being 
adopted, to carry Mr. Brook’s proposal of a ship-canal to Cargofleet into 
immediate effect. 





. Steam Vessers.—A high-pressure steam-engine, with an improved boiler, 
by Mr. George Mills of London, is now fitting for trial on board the Falcon, 
an old 10-gun brig, in the basin at Sheerness. 

In this engine the steam is raised by fire-tubes passing through the boiler, 
which is surrounded at a slight distance by a double cylinder, filled with cold 
water, serving as a surface condenser. The boiler will bear a pressure of at 
least 150 Ibs. on the square inch, and is therefore safe for high pressure. The 
advantages appear to be—1st, That the engine is of less weight, and occupies 
much less space. 2d, Great saving in fuel—nearly 3. 3d, Steam raised in less 
time, 4th, Fresh water mpplies at first, not wasted. Sth, Engine-room kept 
at a low temperature, &c. &c. 

The Falcon is fitting with 2 engines of 50 horse-power each, and it is 
expected will be ready for trial about the latter end of June. 


Royat Nava ScuHoou. 


Report at the General Meeting, 23d May, 1833. 


Tus Council for administering the affairs of the Royal Naval School, in laying 
this Report of their proceedings during the past year before the Service, and 
others interested in the success of the Institution under their charge, are happy 
to state, that scarcely a single point will be found in it, on which there is not 
subject for congratulation. . 

A temporary School has been opened for the immediate reception of One 
Hundred and Fifty Boys; and if the sense of the General Meeting be in favour 
of extending this accommodation, it can be done at a moderate expense. 
Meanwhile the provisional number of Pupils is complete, including two 
admitted gratuitously, and four on a reduced charge, as prescribed by the 
Fifteenth Article of the General printed Resolutions. The expense to the 
others will be £25 this first year, (subject to such reduction as may be found 

racticable in future years, consistently with the other objects of the Institution, 
ut) including every necessary charge, unless for expenses obviously personal.® 
The requisite establishment for this number of boys is also complete ; and, so 
far as can be yet judged, the appointments have been satisfactory. The neces- 
sary medical attendance has been secured from the ranks of the profession, and 
it is due to its liberality to add, for the present year gratuitously. The terms 
for tuition, and the contracts and other arrangements entered into for provisions 
and supplies, are such as to hold out the certain prospect of the Institution 
being enabled to bestow an excellent board and education, at the present 
moderate rate of charge, even with the actual limited number of boys : and 
were this number increased, still greater economy could certainly be intro. 
duced. 

It will be desirable, however, to enter somewhat more into detail, and to 
indicate the successive steps by which the Council has attained its present 
favourable position. The first great difficulty which it had to encounter was, 
that of finding a suitable house for the purposes of the Institution. A very 

‘® As postaze of letters, pocket money, repair of clothes, &e. 
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atrong wish was entertained by many Members, that a proper building should 
be at once erected on Crown land, which it was ascertained would be readily 
granted for the purpose; but it was soon felt, from the actual state of the funds 
and other circumstances, that considerable delay would be thus incurred, and 
that a temporary, if even more limited establishment, was preferable. Adver» 
tisements were therefore inserted in the newspapers, and inquines made by the 
Members and their friends; places favourably described were visited; and the 
neighbourhood of London, to the extent of not less than fifteen miles in every 
direction, was thus diligently examined, in hopes of finding adequate and con- 
venient premises; but for a considerable time in vain. At length, Alfred 
House, Camberwell, originally constructed and constantly used for a large 
school, came to be considered by the Council, almost unanimously, as offering 
the best accommodation; and arrangements were accordingly made with the 
proprietor, Mr. Wanostrocht, by which it was placed at the disposal of the Insti- 
tution, for a term of three, five, seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, at the 
option of the Council, at a rent of £250 a year. And on these terms this 
excellent house, with three acres of ground, the whole conveniently distributed 
for the purposes of a school, is now held. 

The next task of the Council was, to see the premises thus obtained slightly 
altered, painted, and furnished, as seemed requisite for their new destination ; 
in which operations, as in the previous examination both of them and many 
other houses, they were most ably, kindly, and gratuitously assisted by 
Mr. Taylor, architect and surveyor to the Admiralty, and Mr. Cantwell, who 
last year surveyed Hartwell House on the same liberal terms. Under the 
inspection of these gentlemen, plans were made, and estimates taken ;—the 
execution of which, when agreed on, was confided to Messrs. Mareing and 
Wright, builders. And it may be quoted as a singulanty in works of this 
nature, testifying at the same time to the honour and good faith of those 
employed, that the accounts rendered for these works, when completed, were 
£20 below the estimates for them previously given in. 

When about to furmsh, estimates were also taken; in considering which, 
the Council did not strictly confine itself to the lowest offers, but carefully 
sought to combine attention to economy in the first outlay, with a due regard 
to neatness and durability. And when the tenders for victualling came under 
consideration, the same general principle was adhered to, and quality and 
price were regarded together. 

When the time came to choose the Masters, a minute was first agreed on, and 
extensively circulated, specifying their number, with the duties which would be 
allotted to each; and advertisements were inserted in the newspapers, inviting 
Candidates, Of these, accordingly, a considerable number offered themselves ; 
and first a Committee was appointed to class them according to their testi- 
monials, and afterwards the Council examined these itself, with the utmost care 
and anxiety. The result was, that the Rev. H. Pemble, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who was very strongly recommended both for his literary 
attainments and long experience in tuition, was elected Head Master; and 
with his entire concurrence and approbation, expressed after he had examined 
all the candidates, Mr. Robert Middlemist was elected Mathematical, and 
Mr. John Harrison, Grammatical Master. The first, besides possessing consi- 
derable experience in tuition, had served long in the office for computing the 
Nautical Almanack, from which he was very strongly recommended ; and the 
second was entirely educated at a Madras school at Liverpool, of which he rose 
afterwards to be one of the Masters, and in this capacity his conduct had been 
highly approved and commended by Dr. Bell himself. His appointment, 
therefore, not only promised to be very useful to the Institution, but seemed 
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also, in some measure, a compliment to the memory of its great benefactor, which 
the Council was most happy to have so favourable an opportunity of paying. 

In the appointment of French Master, a preference was given to the claims 
Lieutenant Turrell of the Navy, who was early led to turn his attention to the 
business of tuition when a prisoner of war in France; and was in consequence 
appointed senior French Master in a school established at Verdun in 1812. 

e was afterwards a most successful French teacher at Brussels; and further 
produced the highest testimonials of his qualifications from the masters of 
several large schools and academies in this country, in which he had taught. 
Mrs, Hunt, the daughter of an old and much esteemed Officer, the late Cap- 
tain Anthony Hunt, and who had for many years assisted her mother as one of 
the Matrons of Greenwich Hospital, was chosen to be Housekeeper. The 
Steward, Serjeant James Secker, besides his other recommendations, which 
were strong, (having served as Steward of the Hospital at Chatham,) was a 
Serjeant of Marines on board the Victory at Trafalgar, and assisted to carry 
Lord Nelson below. In a word, all the appointments were thus given under 
the influence of a strong desire to consider the good of the Institution first, but 
with it whatever claims individual applicants might have on the service at 
large; and the Council flatters itself that it has succeeded generally in recon- 
ciling both, to a great extent. 

Another subject of anxious consideration was the election of Children to the 
gratuitous and reduced List, under Article 15 of the General Resolutions; and 
it may be added, that it was only after long deliberation, that the Council 
became satisfied of the expediency of appointing any such at all, during the first, 
or experimental year, Eventually, however, it was resolved that two should be 
admitted gratuitously, and four on the reduced List; and steps were taken to 
invite applications, and select the most pressing cases from among them, for 
preference. A proper delicacy to the several parties forbids entering further into 
detail on this head; but the Members of the Council are persuaded that they 
will have the full confidence of their brother Officers, when they assure them 
that no personal favour was admitted into any part of the transaction, and that, 
according to their best judgment and information, the claims of all parties were 
equitably weighed. 

The council feels it now necessary to advert to the loss which the Institution 
has sustained within the last few weeks, by the resignation of Lieut. Brand, 
whose services, while he filled the situation, first of Secretary and afterwards of 
Secretary and Accountant, were above all praise; and who has the whole 
merit of the perfect order and regularity in which the very complicated 
Accounts of the Institution are kept. It was thus extremely difficult to sup- 
ply his place, and a professional Accountant, Mr. Tate, was appointed to 
examine all candidates for it; on whose favourable report Mr. Hope, Purser, 
R.N., was eventually appointed. 

In conclusion, the subjoined balance sheet® of the receipts and expenditure 
during the past year will be submitted to the General Meeting—with the 
estimates for the ensuing year, which shew at the same time the salaries allowed 
to the Masters and other Members of the Establishment, and the scale of vic- 
tualling adopted in it. Some modifications and alterations in the General 
Resolutions, the necessity for which has been suggested by experience, will be 
submitted to the Meeting for their consideration. 

The first object of the Council is to learn the wishes of the Service and the 
Subscribers in general; the next, to carry these wishes into effect, with a sin- 
cere desire for the promotion of unanimity and concord among all the friends 
and patrons of this interesting Institution. 

* This will appear in another number, 
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The following is a list of the newly elected Council :— 


PRESIDENT. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Vice-Admiral Robert Lambert. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. K.C.B. 
Capt. the Right Honourable Lord Selsey. 
Major-General Sir James Cockbum, Bart. 
DIreEctors. 
Vice-Admiral J. R. D. Tollemache. 
Do. The Hon. Sir T. B. Capel, K C.B. 
Do. The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle, Knight, K.C.B. 
Captain .... Right Hon. Lord A. Fitzclarence. 
—— Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
Francis Fead. 
—_— The Hon. Frederick Spencer. 
R, L. Baynes. 
Jenkin Jones. 
Commander J. B. Smith. 
Alex. Maconochie. 




















Montagu Montagu. 
Lieutenant .. William Gardiner. 
——_ G.P. Rosenberg. 

Henry Raper. 


——— A.B. Becher. 
Rev.........Samuel Cole, D.D. 

Colonel .... Sir J. B. Savage, Knight, R.M. 
Lieut.-Colonel David Robinson. 

Surgeon .. .. Sir Richard Dobson, Knight, M.D. 
Dr......++. James Domville. 

Purser, .... John Brenton. 

John A. Lethbridge. 


The second Annual General Meeting for 1833, for the friends of this Institu- 
tion, will be held on Tuesday the 11th June, at Willis’ Rooms, King Street, St. 
James's, at two o'clock, instead of Thursday the 6th June, as previously advertised. 

At the meeting held on the 23d inst, it was moved as an amendment to the 
latter part of the second paragraph of the first section of the Resolutions, 
‘“‘ That the general charge to pupils shall not be reduced from its present 
amount of £25, till the whole annual interest of Dr. Bell’s money, and his 
Majesty’s annual donation of £100, shall be alii exclusively to the support 
of boys on the gratuitous and reduced lists,” which motion was negatived. 

The Council will therefore bring this question specifically before the General 
Meeting, on the 11th June, for a renewed and more deliberate decision ; as it 
is most desirable thus to ascertain whether the first wish of the service be to 
lower the general charge, or to increase the gratuitous and reduced lists. 





is is a case of no great difficulty, and appears to resolve itself into the 
following question, whether the wHoLe Proressron is to benefit by the esta- 
blishment of the school, as far as its advantages are and may be in future 
extended, or whether a comparatively small portion of the profession only is 
to derive those benefits at once in their fullest extent. e suspect that an 
acquiescence in the former proposition will be found more in unison with the 
nature and purpose of the institution.—Epiror. } 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THe Rovat Navy 1x Commission. 


e*e 8. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Acton, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 2d Feb. at 
Naples. 

Eta, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, sailed for 
Mediterranean, to survey the Esquerque 
shoals. 

AFrRican, St. V. — Licutenant J. Harvey, 
14th April arrived at Plymouth, 

ALBAN, St. V.—Lieut. A. Kennedy, 23d 
March arrived at Plymouth. Refitting. 

ALFRED, 50—Capt. K. Maunsell, 2d April 
at Malta. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
10th Feb. arrived at St. Helena, 13th sailed 
for Rio. 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Capt. G. R. Lambert, 24th 
Sept. Singapore. 25th sailed for Manilla. 
ARACHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 28th Feb. 

at Barbadoes, Ist April at Jamaica. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, sth Feb. 
at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Asia, 84-—Flag of Rear-Adm. Parker, C.B., 
Capt. P. Richards, Tagus. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth. 

ATHOL, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 22d Feb. 
sailed for Demerara. 

BapGcer, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon’s 
Bay, 20th Dec. 

Baritam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, 2d Feb. at Na- 
poli di Romania. Flag Ship (e). 

Beacon, (late MetTzok)}—Cum. R. Copeland, 
Archipelago. 

BEAGLE, 10—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 27th March 
at Rio. 

BriviperRa, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
Feb. at Tripoli. 

BLancue, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C. B. Feb. at Jamaica. 

Brisk, 3—Licut. J. Thompson, 17th Feb. 
sailed from Sierra Leone. 

BrRiITaNNIA, 120—Capt. P. Rainier, Tagus, 
sailed 25th. 

Britomanrt, 10—Lieutenant H. Quin, 11th 
May sailed for Sicrra Leone, with Sir J. 
Jeticot, Judge of Vice-Adm. Court there. 

BcrraLo, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master, 7th May arr. Portsmouth, 12th May 
sailed. Capt. Sir R. Spencer, Governor at 
King George's Sound, and family, embarked 
for a passage. 

CaLepvonia, 120—Captain T. Brown, 28th 
April arr. at Plymouth. 

Carron, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Duffill; 
sounding off Isle of Wight. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
Downs. 

Ceyton, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. C. H. Freemantle, 
llth Nov. sailed for Valparaiso. 

Cuampton, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
2d April arr. at Malta. 

Cuaryppis, 3— Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, Gambia. 


mare 18—Com. J. J. Onslow, 19th Feb. at 

io. 

CockaTricr, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
10th Jan. arr, at Buenos Ayres from Rio, 
l4th sailed for Monte Video. 

CocxsBurRn, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Luke Ontario. 

Cotcumata, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, 14th 
May sailed for Plymouth. 

CoLuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, Ist April at 
Jamaica. 

Comet, St. V.—Mr. T. Allen, Woolwich. 

Comus, 18 (late Comet)}—Com. W. Hauwilton, 
26th March, arrived at Madeira. 27th, 
sailed for West Indies. 

ConFrance, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, Plymouth. 

Conway, 28—Captain Eden, 4th May arr. at 
Portsmouth, 8th sailed for Lisbon and 
Oporto. 

Coy urA, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 2d April at 

alta. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, 18th Jan. at 
Bombay. 

CurLew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 14th Feb. 
at Sierra Leone, 17th sailed. 

Der, St. V. 4—Com. R. Oliver, 8th May arr. 
at Portsmouth, 11th May passed Plymouth 
on her way to Mediterranean with Vice- 
Admiral Sir P. Malcolm, K.C.B. 

DispatcH, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 5th Jan. 
arrived at Havana. 

DoneGaL, 74— Rear-Admiral W. H. Gage, 
Capt. J. Dick, Downs. 

DromepaRY—R., Skinner, Bermuda. 

Dreip, 46—Capt. 8. Roberts, C.B. Slst 
March, off Oporto. 

DvuBuin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 20th Nov. left Valparaiso for Callao, 
30th arrived. 

Ecuo, 8t.V. 2—Lieut. Com. Otway, Oporto. 

ExcrLuentT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Porta- 
mouth. 

Farry, 8S.V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, Sheerness. 

Favorite, 1$—Capt. J. Harrison, 12th March 
off Prince’s Island. 

FrirernrRaxpD—Licut. W. G. Buchanan, Wool- 
wich. 

Firerry, 2—Lieut. J. M‘Donnel, Bahamas. 

Firerty, St. V.—Lieut. T. Baldock, 6th 
April, arr. at Falmouth. 

FLameER, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, 20th 
April, arr. at Falmouth. 

Fiy, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, Feb. Carthagena. 

Fonte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell, Plymouth. 

GaxNet, 18—Com. M. H. Sweney, 16th 
March arrived at Barbadoes. 

Grirron, 3—Lieut. Parlby, Africa. 

HaRRieER, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, 25th 
Oct. arr. at Madras from Calcutta. 

Hermes, St. V.--Lieut. J. Wright, 15th April 
at Gibraltar, 19th sailed for Malta. 
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Honrwer, 6—Lieut. F.R. Coghlan. 20th Oct. 
sailed for South America. 

Hyracintu, 18—Com. T. P. Blackwood, 27th 
April arr. at Portsmouth, 19th May sailed 
for East Indies. 

ImoGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, August, 
at Malacca. 

Inxvestiaator, 16, S. V.—Mr. G. Thomas, 
Shetland Islands. 

Isis, 50—Flag of Rear-Adm. F. Warren, Capt. 
aa Polkinghorne, 23d Nov. Mauritius from 


pe. 
Jacgpaw, 8. V.—Lieut. E. Barnett, 22d put 
into Plymouth, 24th sailed for West Indies. 
Jupiter, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 7th 
Jan. sailed for Mauritius. 16th, arrived at 
Cape. 
KaNncanoo, 3—Lieut. T. Hickey, Baha- 
mas. 8th Dec. at Havana. 
Larne, 18, (/ate Lightning)—Com. W. 8. 
Smith, 10th May sailed for West Indies. 
LEvVERET, 10—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 18th Jan. 
arr. at Lisbon from Falmouth. 

Licgutnina, St. V.—J. Allen, Woolwich. 

Mapacascar, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 2d April 
at Malta. — 

MaGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
Jan. at Madras. 

MaGwiricent, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 
Royal. 

Magpie, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 

Mavaspar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 15th 
April at Cadiz, 18th sailed from Gibraltar 
for Malta. 

Mastirr, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 


lago. ; 

MELVILLE: 74—Flag of Vice-Adm. Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 25th Nov. 
Ceylon, 18th Jan. at Bombay. 

Messenoer, St. Transp.—Plymouth. 

MxrteEor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 30th March 
at Marseilles. - 

Minx, 3—Lt. J. Russell, 10th Jan. at Jamaica. 

Monyxry, — Lieut. , Feb. at Jamaica. 

Navutitus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Oporto. 

NimBie, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Jamaica 
fn March. 

Nimnop, 20—Com. Lord E. Russell, 5th May 
arr. at Portsmouth from Corunna, 10th May 
arr. at Plymouth. Retitting. 

Norts Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, 24th 
Feb. at Barbadoes. 

Ocean, 80—Flag of Vice-Adm. Sir John Poo 
Beresford, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. 8. Cham- 
bers, Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

Oxnxstes, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto. 

PaLLas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 1lth Feb. 
at Trinidad. 

Pear, 20—Com. R. Gordon, Feb. Jamaica. 

Pyrican, 18—Com. J. Gape, 2d April at 
Malta. 

Pevorvs, !8—Com. R. Meredith, 9th Jan. 
Simon’s Bay. 

Pranix, St. V.— Woolwich. 

PHILoMEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 19th March 
at Malaga. 

Prcx«vez, 5—Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

Pree, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, Ist May arr. at 
Plymouth. 

Pincnker, 5—Lt. J. Hookey, Feb. at Jamaica. 

Proto, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan, Bight of 
Benin. 

Pr Lapxs, 18—Com. E. Blankley, Rio Janeiro. 
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RaceEnorseE, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 2d Oct. 
sailed for Jamaica. 

Rainnow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
28th March arr. at Malta. 

RALEIGH, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, 25th 
March at Salonica, Apri) at Smyrna. 

Rapin, 10—Com. C. H. Swinburne, 5th Feb. 
at Napoli di Romania. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima. 

Ravey, 5S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Med. 

REVENGE, 78—Capt. D. H. Mackay, 20th 
May arr. at Plymouth. 

RHADAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
20th April sailed for West Indies, via 
Lisbon. 

Romney, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, 21st 
March arr. at Bermuda, sailed 25th for 
Barbadoes, spoken Ist April in 24° N, 57° W, 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
Iith April returned to Malta. 

Royaist, 10—Lieut. R. N. Williams, 7th 
Feb. arrived at Falmouth from Oporto. 

St. VINCENT, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse. 
Vigo, 18th sailed for Mediterranean. 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
Sheerness. 

Samarane 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 3d Feb. at 
Coquimbo, about to sail for Rio. 

Sawn Joser, 110—Flag of Adm. Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Plymouth. 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
25th Jan. sailed from Jamaica. 6th Feb. 
returned. 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, North Sea. 

SavaceE, 10— Lieut. R. Loney, 9th March 
arrived at Lisbon. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, Downs. 

Bcyiya, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 2d April at 
Malta, 5th April sailed for Tunis. 

SEAFLOWER, 4—Lieut., J. Morgan, 25th Feb. 
Sailed for Lisbon. 

SERPENT, 16—Com. Symonds, [8th May 
arrived at Falmouth. 

SkrPJ ACK, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, Downs. 

Sparrow, Cutter—Lieut. C. W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth Station, cruizing. 

Spartiate, 74—Flag of Rear-Adm. Sir M. 
Seymour, Capt. R. Tait, 3d April spoken in 
Jat. 14° S. 32° W. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 4th Noy. 
at Barbadoes. 

SPEEDY, Culter—Lieut. J. P. Roepel, Ply- 
mouth, cruizer. 

Staa, 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, 21st April sailed 
from Portsmouth for Downs. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, North Sea. 

Sytvra, 1—Lieut. T. Spark, Portsmouth 
Station cruizer. 

TALAVERA, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 2d May 
arr. at Plymouth. 

Tavsot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C.B. 29th 
Nov. Mauritius. 

TruNnpER, S. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
Chatham. 

TRINCULO, 18—Com. R. Booth, 31st Jan. 
Mauritius, 5th March Cape of Good Hope, 
9th sailed, 7th Apri] at Ascension. 

TweEeEp, 20—Com. A. Bertram, Feb. St. Jago 
de Cuba. 

Tyne, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 18th Dec. left Rio 
for Pacific. 

UnpDaunNTED, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 14th Feb. 
at Sierra Leone, 7th April at Ascension. 
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Vernon, 50—Flag of Vice-Adm. Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knt., 16th March arrived at Bermuda, 
sailed 27th for Jamaica. 

VestTaL, 26—Capt. W. Jones, (c) Sheerness. 

Victor, 18—Com. R. Russell, 12th March 
at Barbadoes. 

Victory, 104—Flag of Adm. Sir T. Williams, 
G.C.B., Captain C.R. Williams, Ports- 
mouth. 

Virer, 6—Lieut, H. James, Plymouth. 

VoLacE, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. B. 
Portsmouth. 

WINCHESTER, 52—Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley. 
24th May arrived at Spithead. 

Wotr, 18S—Com. W. Hamley, 25th Oct. at 
Madras. 
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Paid of into Ordinary. 


Sawn Joser, 30th April, Plymouth. 

SPARROWHAWK, 26th April arrived at Ports- 
mouth. Paid off 9th May. 

CaLEepontra, 16th May, Plymouth. 

ZEBRA, 10th May, Chatham. 





Commissioned. 


Sax JosErP—Plymouth. 
Vestaxt—Sheerness. 
Paa@xix—Chatham. 
FortE—Plymouth. 
CaLEpDon1a—Plymouth. 





VARIETIES. 


Rear Admiral Gage hoisted his flag 
in H.M.S. Donegal on the 11th ult., 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm having been ap- 
pointed to the Mediterranean command. 
—Ports. Her. 





The building of the St. George and 
the Nile, first-rates, is proceeding with- 
in this Dock-yard. The Nile is in a state 
of forwardness, and will be launched in 
July. The Ringdove, 16 guns, building 
at this Dock-yard, is in a great state of 
forwardness, and will be launched in 
June next.—Plym. Her. 





All students discharged from the 
Naval College after July 1833, are, by 
Order in Council, to serve five years on 
board sea-going ships before they can 
be examined for Lieutenants, without 
reference to the time allowed them for 
their studies at the College, wherein 
they are required to remain two years.— 
Plym. Her. 





By a recent Admiralty order, issued 
at the suggestion of the Board of Cus- 
toms, all Lieutenants, who have served 
three years as chief officers in the coast 
guard service, and who are unequal to 
the duties, by reason of age, ill health, 
want of energy, or other causes, are 
subject to be displaced. By accounts 
from Plymouth, we find that the first 
consequence of this order is, that four- 
teen Lieutenants have received orders 
that their services will not be required 
at the expiration of three months.— 
Ports. Her. 


H.M.S. Vestal is nearly manned, 
rigged, and ready for sea, although she 
has not been commissioned much more 
than a fortnight. 





H.M.S. Pyramus, 35, is rapidly get- 
ting forward at Plymouth, to proceed 
to Halifax or Bermuda, on a similar 
establishment, we understand, to that 
of the Ceylon, which ship sailed from 
that port some little time since, to lie 
at Malta, with the flag of the Rear- 
Admiral Superintendant.—Ports. Her. 





Bridport. — The trade of Bridport 
Harbour has been regularly on the in- 
crease since its re-construction about a 
century ago, and from the great extent 
of country to be supplied, and the well- 
known enterprise of the manufacturers 
in the town and neighbourhood, there is 
every prospect of its continuance. The 
amount of dues for the first year after 
its construction was under 201., whilst 
last year, from the Ist of January, 1832, 
to the Ist of January, 1833, there ar- 
rived and sailed from this port 580 
vessels, containing 44,872 register tons, 
and paying dues amounting to 1,935/. 
5s. 2d.! The London trade from this 
port is extremely well conducted, a 
vessel arriving from and sailing to it 
every five or six days; and an increased 
facility is obtained for conveying goods 
to Taunton, Sherborne, &c. by the es- 
tablishment of waggons lately, con- 
ducted by the highly respectable house 
of Thomas Russell and Co. of Exeter. 
—Hands Adv. 
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Tron Steam Boats.—(From a Corres- 
pondent.)— On Tuesday last, was 
launched, from the premises of Mr. 
Fairbairn, engineer, in Manchester, a 
most beautiful iron steam-boat, intended 
for the navigation of the canal from 
Ostend to Bruges in Belgium, named 
La Reine des Belges. A company has 
been formed in that country for the 
purpose of navigating its fine canals and 
interior rivers, at the head of which is 
His Majesty Leopold. This is the first 
boat which has been built for the pur- 
pose; she is 73 feet long, 14 broad, and 
rather more than 9 deep, and is intended 
to be sent by sea round the Land’s-end ; 
she will be propelled by a paddle, 
placed at the stern, in the centre, for 
the purpose of preventing any injury 
to the banks of the canal, and is well 
worth the attention of the English 
canal proprietors, indeed, of every one 
interested in canal navigation; which, 
by this means, is likely to become more 
valuable; similar boats, built by Mr. 
Fairbairn, have been successfully at 
work for more ‘than two years upon 
some of the Scotch canals.— Times. 





The following Midshipmen have been 
found duly qualified for Lieutenants at 
& special examination: Mr. Pridham, 
Vernon; Mr. Smith, Briton; Mr. 
Branch, late of the Crocodile; and Mr. 
Madden, late of the Sulphur.—Haxts.. 





Steam Navigation from Hamburgh— 
The Hamburgh Borsen Halle List of 
the Ist April, contains the following 
information about the steam navigation 
between Hamburgh, Copenhagen, Kiel, 
Lubeck, &c. which we trust may be of 
service to the mercantile part of our 
readers. 

Ist-—On each Monday evening, at 
nine o’clock, letters for Copenhagen 
and Elsinore may be despatched from 
Hamburgh, for Lubeck, and will be 
forwarded on Tuesday evening, by the 
steam-boat from Lubeck for Copen- 
hagen. 

2a.—By the steam-boat leaving 
Copenhagen on Monday noon for Lu- 
beck, letters may be forwarded for 
Hamburgh, which are despatched from 
Lubeck immediately on the arrival of 
the steam-boat, by means of an extra- 
ordinary letter post for Hamburgh. 

no. 16.—voL. II. 
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3d.—By the steam-boat returning 
from Kiel for Copenhagen, on Satur- 
day evening, at seven o’clock, letters 
may be sent from Hamburgh for Co- 
penhagen, Stege, and the places in 
the vicinity of Laaland, and Falster ; 
Nakskow, Mariboe, Rodbye, Saxkio- 
bing, Nyestadt, Nyekiobing, and Stub- 
bekiobing. These letters may be sent 
by the common post leaving Ham- 
burgh, on Friday evening, for Rends- 
burg, and from thence, separated from 
the post going through to Copenhagen, 
sent to Kiel to be forwarded by the 
steam-boat. 

In addition to the above, the steam- 
boat Frederick den Sjette, leaves Kiel 
regularly, every Saturday evening, at 
seven o'clock, and Travemunde every 
Tuesday, at six o’clock in the after- 
noon. The steam-boat Alexander Ni- 
kolajewitsch will commence running 
between Lubeck and Riga, in the 
course of May,—the exact day not 
yet announced. The steam-boats 
Nicola [. and the Alexandra, will 
commence running between Lubeck 
and Petersburg, and will continue to 
leave Lubeck on the following days, all 
new style, viz.:—14th, 21st, and 30th 
May; 6th, 18th, and 24th June; 4th, 
llth, 23d, and 30th July; 8th, 15th, 
and 27th August; 3d, 12th, and 19th 
September; Ist, 8th, 17th, and 24th 
October. 

St. Catherine’s ( Brazil. )—In coming 
round Cape Horn, on our voyage from 
the Pacific Ocean to London, we had 
not seen a sail of any description for 
ninety days, although we were in a fast- 
sailing vessel, and had experienced a 
tolerably good run from the Sandwich 
Islands to the river Plate. But after 
passing the mouth of this celebrated 
river, the winds getting light on the 
southern coast of Brazil, we became 
impatient of so many calms, being 
nearly out of every thing for the cabin 
table till one morning we were almost 
electrified by the welcome shout from 
one of the tops of “a sail in sight.” 
As this was the ninetieth day since 
we had seen any thing to remind us of 
human beings, but ourselves, we soon 
ran up the rigging, to enjoy the cheer- 
ing sight. It turned out to be a 
schooner with the Argentine flag flying, 
and our boat was lowered in an in- 
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stant, with the mate and doctor, and 
about twenty or thirty dollars, to pur- 
chase a few fowls, or any other fresh, 
as the Yankees call it, to keep us in 
good humour till we got to Rio for 
general refreshment. 

The schooner was at least eight miles 
off, and we lay to with our topsails to 
the mast, enjoying the sight of her, 
and watching for the return of our 
boat, speculating on what luck or news 
she might bring us, when, late in the 
afternoon, every now and then, through 
the spy-glasa, we could just make out 
the motion of the oars over the gently 
heaving waves, and anxiously lingered 
near the larboard gangway for her 
coming alongside, to get the first in- 
telligence from the little stranger. She 
had been out 17 days from Buenos 
Ayres, with a cargo of jerked beef for 
Rio de Janeiro, and having had a very 
long passage with little prospect of 
getting on, surrounded as they were 
with calms, all we could get from them 
was a couple of miserable chickens; 
but we were delighted at a present of 
Buenos Ayres newspapers in English: 
and the importance of their contents 
so astonished us, that we sat up read- 
ing them for hours after midnight. 
The abdication of Don Pedro—the King 
not going to Guildhall—King Leopold 
—the state of Paris—the Whig minis- 
try—and the various extracts from the 
English papers (not a scrap of which 
we had seen in any shape or way for 
more than twelve months,) amply made 
up for the disappointment we felt in 
the boat returning without a fresh 
supply of provisions. To this also we 
were the more reconciled, as the cap- 
tain of the schooner (who, by the bye, 
was an Englishman) had told our mate 
that we need not go to Rio to get 
provisions, as there was a port close 
under our lee called St. Catherine’s, 
which we might reach in a couple of 
days, and where we should find a most 
abundant supply of every thing, and 
at extremely low prices. We gladly 
took the hint, and our captain, before 
dark, had altered the ship's course, for 
we were now standing right in for the 
land. St. Catherine’s, St. Catherine’s! 
We were all referring to our books, to 
get any information we could about the 
place, but could glean nothing except that 
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La Perouse had refreshed there on his 
outward voyage of discovery, and gave 
the place a high character. The next 
night, although it was as dark as 
pitch, we leaded it all the way in 
between the lofty shores, till our sound- 
ing came to 5; and the joyful sound 
of the anchor and chain running out 
of the hawse, made us feel quite ina 
novel situation after so long a run. 
We had all day, when the land was in- 
distinct, had the butterflics coming off 
to us, and lighting on our spars and 
rigging; and we had caught a little 
bird that was not nimble enough for 
our tamaré, a native Sandwich Island 
boy, who caught it while resting on the 
boom end. The fragrance of the air 
at ten miles off the shore, as we ap- 
proached the harbour, was acknow- 
ledged by all on deck, and the spy- 
glass was in constant use ever since the 
first tint of the land had been discerned 
from the maintopmast head, and our 
old acquaintances, the cocoa-nut trees, 
we more than welcomed after the 
cheerless regions and snow-capt moun- 
tains of Terra del Fuego, and Cape 
Horn. 

As we lay quiet at anchor, we would 
have willingly kept in bed next morn- 
ing, but the wakeful excitement of 
the night, and the desire of seeing 
where we were, brought us all on deck 
at peep of day. It was a noble sight. 
Beautiful St. Catherine’s! The same 
good taste which so distinguishes the 
Portuguese in Europe for their con- 
vents and churches, their quintas and 
country houses, their Cintras, their 
Mafras, and Beneficas, is displayed in 
this almost unknown spot; and the 
harbour of St. Catherine’s, for extent, 
grandeur, and picturesque beauty, may 
vie with any scene in Europe. It was 
a perfect panorama. The land which 
we thought, the night before, when we 
dropped anchor, to be almost touching 
our jib-boom, was now by day-light 
three miles off on every side, and we 
were riding at anchor safely moored in 
the middle of one of the finest basins 
of the world, the climate bland, and 
exhibiting in the height of summer, 21st 
of December, and the luxurious ever- 
greens around us, one vast and con- 
tinued grove of coffee, orange, and ba- 
nanas. Magnificent Brazil! that can, 
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in such a remote spot as St. Catherine’s, 
(the Desterro, or Botany Bay, of Portu- 
gal,) exhibit all the features of the sub- 
lime and beautiful—'the useful and 
agreeable. I resolved to go ashore in 
the first boat, of which several were 
now coming off, at sun-rise, to offer 
us their eggs and poultry, fresh bread 
and onions. After a capital breakfast, 
we were visited by the captain of the 
port, who lives at Santa Cruz, an old 
gentleman, apparently of the ancien 
regime, with unwashed, unshaven face, 
but with a plentiful dash of gold lace 
and military accoutrements. He talked 
a little English, told us the city was 
ten miles up the water, and gave us 
the names of the principal merchants, 
whom we resolved to visit after dinner, 


as soon as we had enjoyed a run among’ 


the hills, The town of St. Catherine’s 
is regularly built, at right angles along 
the water side, having a large square 
in the centre, with the principal church 
for one side, and the house of the pre- 
sident, the custom-house, and other 
public offices, for the remaining two 
sides. It carries on a considerable 
trade with Santos and Rio: to which 
ports it ships whole cargoes of onions, 
with the farinha of the mandiocre, and 
a little coffee, But the latitude of 27 
degrees being rather too cold and un- 
certain for this latter article, the crops 
are not to be depended on; the south- 
erly winds cutting them all off sometimes 
in a single night. 

The shops are mostly supplied from 
Baltimore and Boston, in pretty little 
brigs of 120 tons or thereabouts, which, 
with a skill and perseverance peculiar 
to the Americans—half captains and 
half merchants—manage to carry on & 
very thriving trade: calling to dispose 
of their butter, cheese, hams, lard, cord- 
age, oil, hats, iron, calicoes, prints, &c. 
before running down to Rio Grande 
and Porto Alegre for their cargoes of 
hides and horns. 

The harbour of this beautiful little 
island of St. Catherine’s is formed by 
the strait which separates it from the 
great continent of South America which 
is not a quarter of a mile wide opposite 
the wharf, affording the grandest views 
of mountains and cataracts from every 
window in the town. About twenty 
vessels were at anchor, none drawing 
more than eiglit or nine feet ; the larger 
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ships being. compelled. to stop down 
below at Santa Cruz, nine or ten miles 
off, where the harbour is extremely 
wide, and a good deal of sea pitches 
in. 

Mr. Fox, our envoy at Buenos Ayres, 
had recently visited St. Catherine's as 
well as Lord Colchester, in the Volage ; 
and the good people of the island had 
a strong expectation that the English 
government were going to take posses- 
sion of the island by treaty with Brazil. 
I suppose “ their wish was father to 
the thought ;” but the king’s minis- 
ters might do worse, as it would form 
@ capital naval rendezvous, and a most 
convenient spot for the increase of our 
Brazilian trade. The country abounds 
with fine timber, is a delightful climate, 
and would soon, in such an event, be 
stocked with English merchants and 
residents, as it is justly called the 
Montpelier of Brazil. 

My stay during the Christmas week 
at this pretty place, was made very 
agreeable by the polite attentions and 
incessant hospitalities of the Russian 
and English vice consuls, Messrs. Trom- 
pousky and Ricken, as well as the 
American vice-consul, and many of their 
private family friends among the Bra- 
zilians. There is no inn or tavern in 
all Desterro; a fact of itself, in a popu- 
lation of 7 or 8000 inhabitants, which 
sufficiently proves their hospitable cha- 
racter, as well as the paucity of stran- 
gers who come to visit them; but a 
prettier or more eligible residence for 
persons of taste and small income could 
hardly be selected than this island of 
St. Catherine’s; and were it in 27° 


‘north latitude, instead of 27° south, it 


would be the fashion for Englishmen to 
go and visit it by shoals, and steam 
boats would get constant employment 
for the conveyance of invalids. 

As a place of refreshment for ships 
going to the south round the East Cape,* 
it is perhaps rather objectionable, being 
so far to the westward; but for ships 


returning from the Pacific in the win- 


ter months, especially those who find 
themselves in want of supplies, none 
can be better; and for whalers and 
other vessels bound to Chili, Peru, Ca- 
lifornia, or the Sandwich or South Sea 
Islands, I would recommend them by 
all means to look in at St. Catherine's. 
* Cape of Good Hope. 
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The whole port-charges on a ship of 
800 tons do not exceed 30s., and there 
are no dangers of any kind, as you may 
go in,. as we did, in the darkest night, 
if you keep your lead going; and 
there is a sea-breeze every morning, to 
carry you well out, off the land. The 
entrance is also so remarkable between 
the two bold islands of Gale and Arvo- 
redo, that you can hardly go past the 


port, althongh you have neither chart 
nor directions. The market is well 
supplied with fish, meat, vegetables, 
and fruit, all of which, with poultry 
and eggs, are very good and reasonable. 
The north point of St. Catherine’s is 
in lat. 27. 24S., long. 48. 24 W., and 
the entrance of the harbour about six 
miles wide between the island and the 
main. Yours, T. H. J. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


PRoMOTIONS. 


Commanders—J. Roberts, Ret.; Lord FP. C. 
P. Beauclerc; M. Foot; T. Ross. 

Lieutenants—F, B. Hankey; 8. Grenfell; 
R. Harris; E. G. Maude. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Admiral of the Fleet—C. Nugent. Vice- 
Adm.—Sir P. Malcolm, K. C. B., Mediterra- 
nean. Flag-Lieut.—R. Morgan. Rear-Ad- 
miral—W. H. Gage, North Sea Squadron. 
Sec.—J. Pinhorn. 

P aia Rev. Cr.—Lieut.-Com. W. Becket, 


). 

BRLVIDERA, 42—Lieut. F. B. Hankey. 

BRITANNIA, 120—Lieuts. J. Fulford; W. 
T. Griffiths ; H. W. Johnstone; R. Morgan. 

‘CALEDONIA, 120—Capt. T. Brown; Lieuts. 
T. B. Brown, J. Lunn, T. Mathias, A. T. 
Tracy; Mast. T. Peyton; Purser, R. Goldie; 
Chaplain, Rev. H. Salvin. 

Castor, 36—Assist. Surg. J. Lowry, (6); 
2d Mast. J. Mitchell. 

Conriance, St. V.—Lieut. J. M. Waugh; 
Assist. Surg. T. Brenan. 

Curtew, 10—Act. Lieut. Mr.S Watson. 

DEE, St. V.—Assist. Surg. H. D. Shea. 

DoneGat, 78—Lieut. J. E. Bingham. 

Forte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell: Com. W. 
Herringham; Lieuts. H. Eyres, R. A. Brad- 
shaw, E. F. Wells; Master, J. Thomas; Sec. 
Lieut. Mar. G. Hollingworth; Surg. T. Clark; 
Assist. Surgs. J. Dunn, J, Morrison; Chaplain, 
Rev. J. Marshall. 

For1E—Master’s Mate, G. W. Masters; 
Purser, R. Goodridge. 

INVINCIBLE, 74—Gunner, R. Henley. 

LaRNE, 18—Léexts. P. Orlebar, H. Bing- 
ham; Master, J. Hales; Boater. J. Stubbing- 
ton. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—2d Lieut. Mar. E. A. 
Parker. 

MalITLAND, Transport—Lieut. Com. 8. 
Spencer. 

Mary, Rev. Cutter—Lieut. Com. W. R. 
Brooman. 

MELVILLE, 74—-Mate, Mr. Daniell; Clerk, 
W. Dutton. 

NELSON, 120—Gunner, Mr. Sheppard. 

Neva, Conv. ship—Surg. M. Price. 

Ocean, 80—Capt. Mur. J. Humby; Surg. 
J. 8. Swaine. 

OrviINARY—Portem., Lieut. R. “Dwyer; 
Plymouth, Purser, A. Murray; Boatmrain, J. 
Smithers; Chatham, Surg. W. Clarke, (a); 
Carpenter, J. Rogers; Sheerness, Com. R. 
Lowthian. 


Puenix, St. V.—Licuts. G. W. Smith, E. 
Owen; Master, J. Tucker; Surg. A. Neill; 
Assist. Sarg. J. Clarke; Purser, A. Sugden. 

RoYaL ADELAIDE, Conv. ship—A. Ander- 
son. 

RoraL WILLIAM—Gunner, Mr. Treliving. 

San Joszr, 110—Cupt. G. F. Falcon; 
Liewts. R. A. Bradshaw, M. C. Poster; Flag 
Lieut. R. Yorke; Master W. Scott; Purser 
R. Brown; Surg. J. Allen; Chaplains Rev. 
Ww. ag Ha Rev. C. H. Lethbridge; Assist. 
Surg. M. Doyle, W. M‘Analey, J. Watson; 
Clerks F. Poad, R. F. Stokes. 2d Liexts. Mar. 
H. D. Erskine, T. R. Jackson. 

SEmAPHORE—Lieut. Barnacle Hill; B. 


ary, 

SNAKE, 16—Act. Master, M. Wood. 

SxatTEsby, Conv. Ship—Surg. D. Thomp- 
son. 

SpaRRow, Catter—Ctlerk G. Doubt. 

Syuvra, Cutter—Liewt. Henderson. 

TALAVERA, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, C.B. ; 
Mate W. Dickson. 

THUNDER, Surv. Ves.—Surg. T. Johnstone. 

THUNDERER, Ord.—Assist. Surg. J. Os- 
borne, (5.) 

TWEED, 20—Lieut. C. H. M. Buckle. 

VERNON, 52—Licuts. G. Byng, C. J. Bosan- 
quet; Clerk, G. Snow. 

VESTAL, 26—Capt. W. Jones (c); Léewls. E. 
Wilson, R. W. Otway, J. M.C. Symonds; Mast. 
J. Yule; Surg. G. Williams; Assist. Surg. W. 
Doak; Purser J. T. Glendow ; 2d Liewt. Mar. 
H. F. Murton; Gunner, M. Gallaghan. 

Vicrorny, 104—Surg. 8. Livesay, M.D.; 
Assist. Surgs. J. Robertson, (a,) F. Mansell, 
J. M. Brown. 

Vovacr, 28—Lieuts. J. A. Legard, H. W. 
Giffard; Master G. Daws; Sarg. F. Crellin; 
Purser H. Corbyn; Assist. Surgeon J. M. 
Le Grand; Sec. Master W. J. W. Burney; 
‘Mate, C. Hayes; 2d Lieut. Mar. T. C. C. 
Moore; Mid. C. Feaver; Clerk, W. Thomas; 
Carpr. Mr. Brown. . 

WINCHESTER, 52—Lieut. G. Kennedy. 


Coast Guarv—Lieuts. T. A. Gilson, A. 
Miller, J. H. Nicoll, W. Prouse, J. Jeayes, 
P. Broke. 

CrEaquE, Plymouth — Carpr. T. Johns; 
Gunner, J. Vesey. 

CuHaPLains—Thorneyburne Rectory, Rev. 
J. Littlehood. 


Rovat Marines.—Chatham, Pay Capt. 
T. Hurdle. Plymouth, Capt. J. H. Coryton. 
Woolwich, lst Liewt.W. Hutton. Portsmouth, 
2d Lieut. T. Fraser. 
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NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1833, 





Reported to 200th May. 


Reported to 20th May. 








eo 


t 
WHERE BUILT TONS. 








VESSELS. RIG. WRERE BUILT TONS. VESSELS, RIG. 
Auaxahia Schooner |Plymouath 154 || Isis Schooner | Wells Bt 
Aquilla Schoouer |Aberystwith 6S || James Dunn [Schooner Mevagissay 108 
Jetsey Hall |Schooner | Liverpool 156 || Jane & Maria Schooner |ffull Bl 
Boyne Snow Newcastle 26 || lava Barque |Sunderland 411 
Cape Breton, |! Jumoa Ship W hitehaven o4 
ateamer Schooner | River 204 ars Sharp |Barque [Greenock 328 
David W hit- Pearl Ship Belfast 305 
too Snow Sanderland 271 |/Permingham |Barque = [Belfast pr 78) 
Ellen Brig Sunderland 194 ||Snow Drop |Schooner | Fowey 117 
Elizabeth Vectis Brig Isle of Wight 206 
Taylorson ‘Snow Sanderland 245 ||Union Schooner ,Greenock gu 
slenconner Schooner |!overskething 68 || Warringford | brig Belfast 214 
Hamiltoo [Snow Sundertand 247 





WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S LISTS, 1833. 
Continued from page 302. 
























VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE WHERE WHERE 



































NAMES. NAMES. | FROM. To. wreckxp, | HEN | PARTICULARS. 
314 Alexander S. Leone |————-——_ |__| March |Crew saved. 
315 Anacreono White Liverpool | Virginia Hog Island |4 April |Crew, &c. saved. 
316 Anne Cadegan = |Nidne Ireland Severn 25 April|Crew saved. 
317 Boltna of Bideford = j|————— |StDavidalld. 
318 Eagle Wilson Liverpool |Newfndid. |Carnarvon {4 May |Crew saved. 

ay 

319 Fhenezer Bartlett Newfndld, |Pernbuco, [C. St. Rogue | March 
320 Fann Higton Liverpool one Mayo 30 Jao. |Crew saved. 
321 Fletcher Scott Liverpool |N. Orleans /On a rock 27 Feb./Crew saved. 
322 Friendship | Morice Aberdeen | Riga histed 22 ApriliCrew, &c. saved. 
323 Helen Gray |Malaena {Jamaica | London LiitdeCoukR.!19 Mar./Crew saved. 
324 oe pend Liverpool Australia |5S. 21 W. (5 Feb, |By Fire. 
325 Jane 0 fardigeo judcertain. : 
326 Jas. Sibbald | Darby Bengal London OffCoringaP.'29 Dec.jOn Shore. 
327 Margaret ————_|Cardiff Preston Carcarvon B./26April/Crew saved. 
3% Margaret Carlyle Trinidad {Liverpool |Not heard of| since [17 Jan. 
32) Maria Mosey Plymouth [‘t. John’s |!repassey (21 Mar.j/Crew saved. 
330 Mars | Tampico |Mobdile At Sea Foundered. 
231 Mary - Moris Demerara |Dubdlin Crookhaven {1 May [Seven of crew 

a rowned. 

w Wemyea Murray Wilmigton.| WV. Indies |G. Florida |9 Feb. !Crew saved. 
338 Neptune Hebden Harwich |Whitby Whitby ey ey 
334 Olinda Liverpool |StAndr.N Bj At Sea 21 Mar.|/Crew saved. 
335 Tones —_——_———-| Bombay Scilly 6 May (|Suok, 
335 Thomas & 
eanor Near Scowrie|1 May Uaring a gale. 
337 Union lof Newfndld. ——-————— |2°9 Mar. Crew four saved. 
33% Unknown a brig $$$ — | —____—__| Off Skerries Ga 
339 Venus arker Berbice London At Sea 20 Feb.| Abandoned. 
340 William . 
Cadis Dablin Not heard of | since |2 Feb. | 






Black Darley 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


turning to Sierra Leone, by the Bernerd, 
Wells, master. 

Fletcher, Scott.—Struck on a sunken rock in 
let. 21, long. 70, and in en hour and a half 
hed feet water io her hold. ‘he next 
day she went down head.foremost. The 


Unknown, No. 338.—This brig was seen to go 
down between the Cole rock and the Sker- 
ries. Some wreck, and several pieces of 
African stowage chocks, and one of them 
marked ‘‘ Palm Oil,” have been washed on 


shore at IToly-Eead. 

Neptane, Hebden.—Strack on an anchor in 
entering Whitby Harbour. 

Alexander.—It appears that this vessel had 
sailed from Sierra Leone about the 3d of 
Mareh, and was ahandoned by the crew, 
who were picked up in the long , re- 


master, second mate, and four of the crew, 
arrived at Cape Hlayti@d March. ‘he lon 
boat, with the chief mate and remainder o 
the crew, had not then arrived. It was 
su d they had steered for Jamaica. 
Jane of Cardigan.— Part of the stern of a vease), 
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with this name painted on it in yellow, 80: people crowded, out of 232. After 
was picked up on Wth April, off Luaody, enduring reat privation, they were picked 
Boliva.— We do not find this vessel's name in up by the Lotus and Isabella. ‘Ube master, 
our tables. She appears to have been a first and second mate, 9 seamen, and 64 
brig belonging to Bideford, and was lately passengers saved. 
stranded off St. David's Hlead. All the iron Mars.— be master and two seamen picked op 
belouging to her is saved. — by the Heury, Tallman. 
Mary and Weimyss.—Capsized in a squall on Eagle, Wilson.Rap on shore durivg a fog. 
the edge of the Gulf stream. Had Jost her mainmast at sea, and bore up. 
Maria, Mosey.—Driven on shore by the ice Olinda.— Fallen in with 1p lat. 35 N. long. SuW, 
hear |} repesssy Bay. Out 65 days. Part Seven feet water in her bold. 
of cargo saved. James Sibbald.— Accounts have been received 
Fanny, tligton.—Wreck sold up to the 10th of her total loss. ‘Ihe crew and passengers 
_ Feb. were saved, but the cargo, cousisting of 
Hibernia, Brend.—On her way to New South 350 tons of sugar and 1500 chests of indigo, 
Wales from Liverpool caught fire, and was lost. Cargo valued at £00,000.— Ports. 
ooly a small quantity of provisions could Lieraid. 
be got into the boats, into which about an &. 





VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &c. 


VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE WHERE WHERE 
NAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. DETAINED. RARSICUCARE: 
Ward London Quebec Galway ’ Leaky. 
——_—_———— Bengal England ] {Mauritius 5 Jan. | Damaged. 
Kelly Newfndld, |Hatifax Payal : Damaged. 
Collinson |Sier. Leone London Sierra Leone i} |Been aground. 
‘Lobago London st. Georges il | Been aground. 
Minstrel Boy Demerara |SUobo.N B/Cape Spiit . JOn shore. 
Nelson ; C. G. Hope} Mauritius 2 Damaged. 
Sophia —_—————_| Eartho]lms Damaged. 








VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 






VESSELS’ MASTERS'| WHERE WHERE WHERE 


NAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. SPOKEN. wHES PARTICULARS: 




















° ° 
Ann‘ Liverpool |{Tavana 28 N 23 W: {°2 Mar. 
Ano : —————-| Liverpool |Ia Guayra (36 N 15 W 22April 
Aon M‘Kenzie {Gill Liverpool [Jamaica 44N 13 W [22April 
California London Jamaica 8 N HW > Mar. 
Caroline - Newport. |Phbiladelph.j47 N 98 W_ [31 April] Lost M. topmast. 
Charles Henry [Wilcutt Liverpool |Havana 47 N 17 W May 
Ilallyarde ————|Clyde Demerara (22 N 35 W_ {12April 
Herefordshire Locke — China Equator 22W./2 May 
Integrity Liverpool |Trinided |°2+ N 29 W = ([22April 
Johu Jay Liverpool |New York '47 N SOW |{26April 
Juno Guernsey pNewfndld. (51 N 19W = j27Apnil 
Mary Of Scarbro’"|——_—_——-|15 N 91 E, {25 Oct. | Dismasted,relief gn 
Minx Liverpool {La Guayra (51 N13W {3 May 
St. Vineent Young London St.Vincent ,e2 N 31 Ws /23April 
Salas London C. G. Hope} 9 SQW (20 Feb. 
Thames Pidding London China 1N 20W = |18April 
Thorney Castle Sunderland] Boston 44N 35 WW (28April 
Welcome Greenock {Hengal 10S 26 W {19 Feb 





Ship Launch. — Last month, was A remarkably fine ship, 314 tons 
launched from the yard of H. Smith, register, with a figure head (Unicorn) 
Esq. at Gainsborough, a fine ship of and quarter galleries, named the Blake- 
418 tons register, intended forthe India ley, was, on a late occasion, launched 
trade, called the Asia, the property of from the ship-yard of Mr. Edward 
Messrs. John Beadle and Co. and Gibson, in the Groves. She is the 
Messrs. Holderness and Chilton.—Huli property of Messrs. Taylor, Potter, and 
Packet. Co., merchants of Liverpool.— Hull P. 


ADMIRALTY ORDER; TRANSPORTS >» BIRTHS, ETC. 


ADMIRALTY ORDER. 


ee 


Memorandum. 
“Admiralty, 4th May, 1833. 


‘The Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty having determined, with a view to the 
comfort of the seamen, when in ill-health, that 
a ‘Sick Mess’ shall be instituted on board his 
Majesty's ships, it is their Lordships’ direction 
that the following regulations be observed for 
this purpose :— 

‘1. When a Patient is entered on the sick 
list, his provisions are to be checked by a note 
from the Surgeon to the Purser, and the 
patient is then to be victualled by the Surgeon 
on such dict as he may consider most proper, 
following up the annexed scheme of full, half, 
and low diet, as in the hospitals, 80 far as the 
relative circumstances will admit. 

“2. The Surgeon is to draw from the Pur- 
ser such articles of diet as he may require 
from that officer, and the Purser, at the end 
of each quarter, is to pay over to the Surgeon 
the balance of the stoppages of diet, at the 
savings’ prices, including the amount in the 
usual list of savings; and the amount so paid 
to the Surgeon is to be laid out by him in the 
purchase of stock and such extra articles of 
diet as may be necessary for the recovery of 
the patients, care being taken that this ex- 
penditure be limited to the amount of such 
savings or short issues. 

“3. The Surgeon is to render a quarterly 
account current to the Captain, shewing the 
parucuiare of his receipts and disbursements 
or this service, accompanied by regular 
vouchers for his payments ; the said account 
is to be checked and countersigned by the 
Purser, and the balance is to be carried on by 
him to hie next account, or paid over to his 
successor; but when a ship is paid off, the 
balance is in that case to be nded to the 
Purser, in order to the same being paid as 
savings to the men whose provisions may 
have been stopped, if still on board, otherwise 
to remain debited on his account current. 
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“*4. In ships of the 5th rate and upwards 


&@ man of good character is to be selected 


from the complement and rated as ‘Sick 
Berth Attendant,’ whose duty it will be to 
attend exclusively on the sick, without being 
called away by the ordinary duties of the ship, 
and who is to be paid as an able seaman. 

“The Surgeons are particularly to observe, 
with reference to the preceding regulation, 
that no extra issue of tea, sugar, or other 
articles of necessaries in the scale, will be 
allowed, unless under particular circum- 
stances, of which an explanation is to be 
transmitted with their accounts, 

‘“* By Command of their Lordships, 
**G@EoRGE ELuior. 

‘To all Captains, Commanders, Commanding 

Officers, Surgeons, and Purser of His Ma- 

jesty’s Ships and Vessels.” 
A Scheme of Diet proposed for the Sick on 

board His Majesty's Ships, (daily,) viz. 


Full Half Low 


Diet. Diet. Diet. 

Soft Bread (when procur- 

able) . . . . Ibs. 2 %- 
Beef * 2© « « « Ibs, 1 = — 
Vegetables (when procur- 

able) . . . . Ibs. 1 y¥-— 
Broth . .. pints 1 - 2 . % 
Barley for ditto, drachmsg 12 - 12, - 12 


Or Rice for ditto, in lieu 
of Barley . drachms 10 -19 - 10 
Pot Herbs for ditto (when 


frorurebie) s+ 0% 1K - 1% - 1% 
8a t s e e e e Oz. y¥ = \y = ¥ 
Vinegar e e a e Oz. ] = 1 —_—— 
Tea... drachms 3 - 3 «. 3 
Sugar . . ,. drachms 14 - 14 -14 
Mi k(when procurable)pt. % - K- ] 
Wine... . . . .atdiscretion ofSurg. 
Cocoa (as a substitute for 

Tea)... . on 1 -}] . 1 


N.B.—The preserved meats and other art{i- 
cles in the scale of medical necessaries are to 
form part of the Diet for the sick, as heretofore. 





MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


AMPHITRITE — Lieut. W. R. Cooley, 25th 
May arrived at Portsmouth, on her way to 
the river. 

Anan—Lieut. W. C. Harris, 17th Nov. sailed 
from Mauritius for Ceylon. 

Frorna—Lieut. Wesley, Portsmouth. 

Hopg—Lieut. W. Ryder, Oporto. 

MairLcanp—Lieut.Sanders, 13th May arrived 
at Deptford. 


Manaqvuis HonrLey—Portsmonuth. 

Numa—Lieut. W. T. Woodman, 27th March 
sailed from Cork. 

OneEstes—Thames, 

Prince REGENt—Lieut. C. H. Binstead, 
Mediterranean. 

Stenron—Lieut. E. B. Davison, Deptford. 

Syiv1a—Deptford. 

Wanperza—Lieut. A. Young, West Indies. 





Births. 

May 11, in Ireland, the lady of Capt. W. 
Mudge, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Richings-lodge, the lady of Capt. Tyler, 
R.N. Lieut.-Governor of St. Vincent's, of a 
daughter. 

On the 14th inst. the lady of James Hall, 
Esq. surgeon, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Earl’s-terrace, Kensington, on the 27th 
April, the lady of Dr. Charles Inches, of a son. 

On the 28th April, at Portsea, the lady of 
Captain Moresby, India Navy, of a son. 

At Fareham, the lady of Commander 
Silver, of a daughter, still-born. 


At Bideford, the lady of Lieutenant Jack- 
son, R.N. of a son. 

At Bodmin, on Tuesday, the lady of Lieut. 
Liddell, R.N. of a son. 

In Pehl ete Stoke, the wife of Mr. 
T. Shanks, ser, R.N., of a son. 

At Devon Cottage, the Lady of Lieut, 
Brouncker, R.N. of a son. 


Marriages. 
On the 15th May, at Tenby, Captain 
Francis Brace, R.N. to Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Middleton, Esq. of Clifton. 
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Mr. Chartres, Assistant Surgeon H. M.5. 
Conway, to Elizabeth, the third daughter of 
Captain Herriott, R.M. 

On the 2d May, at Ash, Kent, by the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M.A., John Winter Hope, Esq., 
R.N., to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
late John Newman, Esq. 

At Littleham, by the Rev. Joseph Gattey, 
Lieutenant Isaac Burch, R.N. to Mary, 
daughter of the late C. H. Jarvois, Esq. 

Captain Henry Conn, R.N. of Trennick, 
near Truro, to Miss Newport. 

At Littleham Church, Lieut. Pitman, R.N. 
aged 72, to Miss Anne, aged 23 years, 
daughter of Mr. William Abraham, landing- 
waiter at the port of Liverpool, late of Ex- 


mouth. 

Lately, at Stoke Church, by the Rev. W. 
J. St. Aubyn, L. Gillies, Esq. R.N. to Mrs. 
Cunningham, of George-street, Devonport. 


Deaths. 

At his residence in Wimpole-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, in the 70th year of his age, 
Sir Christopher Robinson, the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court. He had sat in the Ad- 
miralty Court in the first session of the pre- 
sent term, and appeared in his usual health 
and spirits. 

Suddenly, on the 7th May, Mr. John 
Jeanes, late Master's Assistant of H.M. at 
San Joseph, son of Lieut. Jeanes, Roy 
Naval Hospital, aged 29. 

On the 3d May, Mr. Alex. Smellie, Purser 
R.N. late of the Forte. 

At SouthwellHouse, Plymouth, Dr.Hughes, 


R.N. 

At Torpoint, Lieut. James Allen, (1798) 
aged 68. 

At Devonport, Sidney Swiney, Esq. one of 
the elder Pursers of the Royal Navy, after a 
protracted illness. 

Lieut. W. H. Whinfields, R.N. aged 35. 

At Canton, on the 28th November last, 
Lieut. J. W. Phillips, R.N. Captain of the 
private ship Elizabeth. 

At Bath, Captain Henry Montresor, Royal 
Navy, C.B. deeply lamented by his family 
and friends. 

At Penrith, on the 16th May, in conse- 
quence of a severe accident, Captain William 
Buchannan, R.N. 

At Mile-End Terrace, on the 6th May, 
John Engledue, Esq. Master, R.N. in his 
60th year, regretted by a large circle of 
friends. 

On the 20th May, Henly ee 
Whinfields, Esq. Lieutenant Royal Navy, in 
the 36th year of his age, fourth son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Whinfields, Vicar of Ramsey 
and Dovercourt-cum-Harwich, in the county 
of Essex. 

At Deptford, Lieut. Augustus Markett, 
R.N. (1780), aged 72, Master Warden at that 
Dock-yard. 

At Deptford, aged 90, Mr. James Wallis, 

nter in the Navy, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his second voyage of Dis- 
covery round the world. 

On the 24th May, at the Thames Police- 
office, deservedly and sincerely regretted, 
Captain Thomas Richbell, R.N., one of the 
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magistrates of the Thames police, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

We regret to have to record a fatal acci- 
dent which occurred on the 10th of April 
last, at Malta, and by which First Lieutenant 
R. Ogden, of the Royal Marines, attached to 
H.M.S. Belvidera, and Lieut. G. M. Garrett, 
R.N. of the same ship, (son of the worthy 
Superintendent of Haslar Hospital) met & 
watery grave. This melancholy event is 
thus related in a letter from Malta, dated 
April 24th :—“ I regret to tell you, that on the 
morning of the 10th inst. a party, consisting 
of Lieut. the Right Hon. Lord Clarence E. 
Paget, (of the St. Vincent), Lieut. George M. 
Garrett, of the Belvidera, and First Lieuten- 
ant Robert Ogden and Second Lieutenant 
J. H. Gascoyne, both of the Royal Marines 
of that ship, left their ship on a shooting ex- 
cursion. There was not much wind, but a 
great swell. In attempting to land in a 
heavy surf, the boat upset. Ogden, being a 
good swimmer, endeavoured to reach the 
shore, but the surf was too strong for him, 
and, after struggling for some time, sunk to 
rise no more. Garrett had the shot-belt 
round him, with a considerable weight of 
shot, and he went down immediately. The 
rest were saved by holding on to the boat until 
assistance arrived.”"—Portsmouth Herald. 

At Sheerness, J. Gooch, Esq. Surgeon of 
his Majesty's ship Ocean, flag-ship at that 
port. As a public officer he was an honour 
to the service, and in his individual capacity 
he was highly respected and esteemed. 

Lieut. C. H. Bowen, R.N. being the fifth 
brother who was either killed or died in his 
Majesty’s service. He died universally re- 
gretted. 

The following extract of a letter from an 
officer of H.M.S. Belvidera, dated Malta, 
April 24th, gives some few interesting par- 
ticulars of the death of Sir Henry Hotham: 
“ For several days, Sir Henry had been 
attending as President of the Admiralty 
Court, and on the 17th, he had occasion to 
make a very long speech, which greatly 
exhausted him, and he retired from the 
Court suffering from a violent head-ache. 
The symptoms were not, however, con- 
sidered of a serious nature, nor indeed was 
any danger apprehended till the moment of 
his death. The medical man, who attended 
him, had left a draught for the Admiral, to 
be taken on the 19th, at eleven p.m. Sir 
Henry awoke a little before that time, and 
complained to Lady Frances Hotham of a 
most dreadful pain in his head. Lady 
Hotham immediately gave him the draught, 
which Sir Henry had scarcely lifted to his 
lips, when falling back with a gurgling noise 
in his throat, he instantly expired. He will 
be buried on the 24th with military honours.” 
— Portsmouth Herald. 

On the 16th May, at Dalby-terrace, City- 
road, aged 39, Mr. Thomas Thompson, 
master, R.N. 

On the 3d May, at 14, Charlotte-street, 
Leith, Mr. Alexander Smillie, Purser, late of 
the Forte. : 

Dr. H. Hughes, Surgeon, R.N. deeply and 
deservedly lamented. 
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HYDROGRAPHY. 


Note.— All bearings are Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


43.—Watruts Istanp, Pacitric Ocean. Lat. 13° 22’ S. 
Long. 176° 4’ W. 


The celebrated circumnavigator Captain Samuel Wallis, in 
H.M.S. Dolphin, discovered the island which is known by his 
name on the 16th of August, 1767, in the course of his voyage 
round the world. An event which occurred there last year, and 
which is alluded to in another page of this number of our work, 
was the occasion of a visit to this island by H.M.S. Zebra, under 
the command of Acting-Commander G. M‘Murdo, R.N. Mr. 
David Duncan, the master of the Zebra, has made the following 
remarks on the island for the information of navigators : 


Wallis Island consists of one large island, surrounded by several small ones, 
the whole being encircled by a reef which has only one opening in it. This 
opening, which is on the south side of the reef, is a channel about 60 fathoms 
broad and a quarter of a mile long, through which there is generally a strong 
current running, which is very dangerous to ships. The entrance should never 
be attempted except at high or low water, and then only with a free wind. The 
position of the entrance may be known by a small sandy island, covered with 
cocoa-nut trees, which is on the starboard hand going in. And a small 
insulated rock which makes like a boat under sail, readily seen from outside 
the reef, may serve also to point it out. The course through the entrance is 
N.N.E., and vessels going in should take care to keep the above-mentioned sandy 
island on their starboard hand close on board. A vessel having cleared the 
entrance may work up into the lagoon, taking care to avoid the detached reefs 
which lie in her way, by keeping a good look-out for them. H.M.S. Zebra 
worked up about seven miles, and anchored in twenty fathoms, off the king's 
village. 

Itis high-water at full and change at 5 p.m.; and the rise of tide is about 
five feet. 


The foregoing may be useful to some of our navigators, and the 
annexed elegant little sketch, made by Mr. T. C. T. Maxfield, 
VOL. 11. NO. 17. 3A 
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master’s-assistant of the Zebra, at the period of her visit, will serve 
to render it still more so, and at the same time assist us in describ- 
ing it to our readers. The small island at the entrance ts called 
Etua, or God’s Island. The island immediately above the entrance 
is Minini Island. The island beyond the isolated rock is called 
Litte Oware, and, being the largest island of the group, is the 
residence of the king. 


44.—Tne Cvuipapo Rerer, West Indies, said to be South of 
I. Mariguana. 


The following is an extract from the notes of Commander R. 
Owen, in H.M.S. Blossom : 


Stood to the southward, in search of Cuidado reef. Observed at noon, in 
lat. 21° 57’ N., long. chronometer 73° 5° W. Continued to beat to the east- 
ward all the alternoon, and, at sunset, not having observed any appearance of 
soundings, we bore up for the west end of Mariguana, which we passed at 
11 p.m., and shaped a course for the Flat Cays, N.W. by N. We have now 
been four several times across the space, within which the Cuidado is said to 
exist, without having seen any appearance of shoal water. And from the 
report of several wreckers, (some of which have been backwards and forwards 
in this immediate neighbourhood for upwards of twenty years,) I have every 
reason to doubt its existence, for they not only have never seen any thing like 
soundings, but never saw nor heard of any one that did, except Mr. De Mayne; 
and it is altogether incredible that such a danger could exist without their 
knowledge. 

It is said to lie in the line between the west end of Little Inagua and the 
east end of Mariguana: we have crossed that meridian in four different paral- 
lels, viz. 21° 57’, 21° 42’, 21° 48, and 22° 4’, 

No direct mention is made of the reef in the Spanish “ Derrotero,” and 
Mr. De Mayne is only said to have ‘seen it in passing 1!” I have therefore 
rejected it. I have searched in vain for the authority upon which it was first 
inserted, although, from its name, I was. led to suppose I should find it in the 
‘¢ Derrotero de las Antillas.” ‘ Igualmente al S. de Mariguana se ha situado 
ortro placer muy poco hace descubierto, y no sera extrano que la frequencia de 
navegantes en estos parages descubra nuevos peligros, que aunque existan estan 
hasta ahora desconocidos.” Vide Derrotero, &c. Madrid, 1810, page 157. 


The vague assertion by the Derrotero, that it is to the southward 


of Mariguana, and very lately discovered, might have been founded 
on the report of Mr. De Mayne. 


45.—Esprir Reer, West Indies, between Martinique and 
Barbadoes. Lat. 14° 28’ N., Long. 58° 57’ W. Least Water 
yet found, 7 fathoms. 


Mr. Purdy, in his valuable ‘‘ Atlantic Memoir,” gives the fol- 
lowing account of the first discovery of this danger : 

“On the 4th of July, 1817, the French ship St. Esprit, bound from Mar- 
seille to Martinique, in lat. 14° 37’ N., long.® 64° 18’ W., 35 leagues distant 


® From the meridian of Marseille. 
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from the island, fell in with a chain of rocks, about 8 feet under water, 
extending about 500 fathoms from north to south, and being about 100 fathoms 
broad, and were plainly seen on the bottom from the vessel. According to a 
sketch given of the reef by the captain, it lies somewhat in the form of a half- 
moon; and the ship running westwardly, with a strong wind, got within its 
horns, and narrowly escaped being wrecked, but made her way out by the 
south point. The reef, it seems, from its situation, must have been of recent 
formation, as it is in the track of vessels bound to Martinique, and is not known 
to have been before observed.” 

Other dangers also, in the parallel of Martinique, are mentioned 
as having been seen, but we are inclined to think, that, as we are 
bound to make large allowances for erroneous reckoning, the 
shoals, if seen at all, were the Esprit. 

We have now a satisfactory confirmation of the existence of the 
Esprit; and if the position assigned to it in the ‘* Memoir” be 
correct, it is an extensive and dangerous one, and should therefore 
be carefully avoided by ships. His Majesty’s ship North Star, on 
the 11th of February last, while on her way from Antigua to 
Demerara, under the command of Captain Lord William Paget, 
struck soundings in 7 fathoms water in the latitude and longitude 
as stated at the commencement of this notice. The North Star 
was in company with the Arachne, Columbine, and Duke of York, 
and had on board the right wing of the 86th regiment. 

On the shoal water being discovered, the helm was immediately 
put down, and the North Star ran N. 4 W. half a mile; at the 
same time making signals to the other ships of the danger. As it 
was night, and a fresh wind blowing, the ships, after running the 
above course, hove to the wind for daylight. They then spread, 
and searched for the shoal, without success, after which they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. But it is most satisfactory to observe, 
that, in consequence of the approach of the ship to a supposed 
shoal, the hand-lead was kept going all night, in its vicinity, from 
8 p.m. of the 10th, until daylight of the 11th, by which precaution 
the extent of this shoal was discovered. 

It is without hesitation, therefore, that, on the foregoing valuable 
information, we caution vessels to beware of dangers yet undis- 
covered, between the limits of 14° 28’ and 14° 37’ N., near the 
meridian of 59° W. 


46.—Bank or SounpDINGS oFF THE WEsT END oF THE GRAND 
Cayman. Lat. 19° 17’ N., Long. 81° 56° W. Least Water 
yet found, 17 fathoms. 


Lieut. E. Bagot, commanding H.M.S. Pickle, while cruising off the Grand 
Cayman in February last, struck soundings in 17 fathoms, on a bank off the 
west end of the island, that does not appear to have been laid down 
in any chart we have seen. The Pickle was anchored on the bank, with the 
following bearings :—The N.W. point of the Grand Cayman, N.E. b. E. 3 E.; 
the S.W. point, E.3S. The latitude and longitude as stated above. 
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47.—Porr Lioyp, Arzosisro or Boniw IsLanns. Paciric 
Ocean. Lat. 27° 0.5’ N. Lon. 142° 14’ E. 


We have extracted the following directions for entering Port 
Lloyd, the principal harbour of these islands, from Captain 
F. Beechey’s valuable narrative of the Blossom’s voyage. 


‘Having ascertained the situation of the port, steer boldly in for the 
southern head ; taking care not to bring it to the northward of N. 47° E. 
true, nor to shut in with it two paps on the N. E. side of the harbour, which will 
be seen nearly in one with it on this bearing. In this position they are a safe 
leading mark. To the southward of this line there is broken ground. 

“If the wind be from the southward, which is generally the case in the 
summer time, round the south bluff at the distance of two hundred yards, 
close to a sunken rock, which may be distinctly seen in clear weather. Keep 
fresh way upon the ship, in order that she may shoot on, and through the 
eddy winds, which baffle under the lee of the head ;® and to prevent her 
coming round against the helm, which would be dangerous. The winds 
will at first break the ship off, but she will presently come up again: tf she 
dues not, be ready to go about, as you will be close upon the reefs to the 
northward, and put down the helm before the south end of the tsland off 
the port to the westward comes one with the High Square Rock at the 
north side of the entrance. 

“If she comes up, steer for a high Castle Rock at the east end of the har- 
bour, until a pointed rock on the sandy neck to the eastward of the south 
headland comes in one with a high sugar-loafed shaped grassy hill to the 
southward of it. After which you may bear away for the anchorage, taking 
care not to open the sugar-loaf again to the westward of the pointed rock.t 
The best anchorage, Ten-fathom Hole excepted, which it is necessary to warp 
into, is at the northern part of the harbour, where the anchor is marked in the 

lan. 
pe In bringing up, take care of a spit which extends off the south end of 
the small island near Ten-fathom Hole, and not to shoot so far over to the 
western reef as to bring a rock, at the outer foot of the south bluff in one 
with some black rocks, which will be seen near you to the south-westward. 
The depth of water will be from eighteen to twenty fathoms, clay and sand. 

“Ifthe wind be from the northward, beat between the line of the afore- 
mentioned Sugar-Loaf and Pointed Rock westward, and a north and south 
line from the Castle Rock to the eastward. This rock on the western side, as 
well as the bluff to the northward of it, may be shaved if necessary. The 
hand-leads are of very little use in beating in here, as the general depth is 
twenty or twenty-four fathoms. 

“The best watering place is in Ten-fathom Hole. It is necessary to be 
cautious of the sharks, which are very numerous in this harbour. It is high 
water 6h. 8m, full and change.” ; 


The foregoing directions, with the chart just published of the 
Islands by the Admiralty, alluded to in another page of this num- 
ber, are all that are necessary for a vessel bound there. 


© Keep the top-gallant clew-lines in hand. 
¢ This rock is white on the top with bird’s dung, and looks like an island. 
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48.—Tuompson’s Rocx. Said to be Eastward of the Scilly 
Islands. Nearly awash with the surface of the sea. 


The following is worthy the attention of seamen :— 

“Schooner Isabella, from Bilbao to Liverpool—John Ramsay, master,— 
course N.E.—wind S.S.W.—discovered a rock, sup to be Thompson’s 
Rock, bearing from Scilly, or St. Agnes Lighthouse, E. b. S. 4 S., distant from 
it about 10 miles. On the 14th May, 4 p. m., ship’s distance from it about 
50 feet. Only seen when there isa strong swell; setting at that time from 
the N.W.—saw it dipping four times. It 1s a rock resembling a hay-rick, and 
not above six feet in width, with a small hollow at top, and a crack down it: 
almost covered with sea-weed. Fresh gale.” 


We are much inclined to consider this a real danger, from the 
nature of the ground about the Scilly Islands in general ; and we 
think it by no means unlikely that it exists, although we have 
heard it asserted by an experienced officer in the Royal Navy, 
who is a Scilly pilot, that there is no such rock. It is laid down 
in a chart of Laurie's; and in Norie’s Channel Directions we 
find it is stated to have been discovered by Captain Thompson, 
in the ship Betty, in 1775, and the position assigned to it is 
very nearly the same as that by the Isabella. We have therefore 
given it the place on our chart assigned to it by the Isabella 
for the present, until we get more certain information concerning 
It; ee we recommend commanders of ships to do the same, and 
to keep a good look-out for it, should they find themselves in its 
neighbourhood. 


49.— Buoy and Floating Light at the Entrance of the Hooghly® 
Position of the Buoy, Lat. 21° 6 N. Lon. 88° 12' E. 


This Buoy is placed to serve as a guide to point out to ships 
the position of the floating light-vessel at the entrance of the 
eastern channel of the river Hooghly, and also to enable them 
to anchor in a proper position, in the event of the light-vessel 
being blown away from her station. The present position of the 
light-vessel is S.W. 4 of a mile from the buoy. The pilot informs 
us, that this vessel is now stationary during both monsoons. At 
8 p. m. every night throughout the year, she burns a very brilliant 
blue light, and also every alternate hour during the night until day- 
light. We saw the glare of the blue light 12 miles off. At9 p.m. 
and every other alternate hour during the night, a large red torch- 
light is shewn, so that, independent of her light at the mast- 
head, she cannot fail being seen by vessels from 8 p. m. to sunrise, 
at least 8 or 10 miles off, except in hazy weather. 


© From the remarks of Mr. J. Higgs, Master, R. N. 
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51.—Buoy on tng Dear Bank. 


: ** Trinity- House, London, 21st March, 1833. 
“Notice is hereby given, that this corporation has caused a Buoy, painted 
Red, and marked on the head “ Deal Bank,” to be laid in 5 fathoms at low- 
water spring tides, near the eastern projection of the shoal lying off the town of 
Deal, and with the following marks and compass bearings, viz. : 
The Telegraph near the South Foreland, on with the south part 
of the North Cliff of Old Stairs Bay, bearing............S.W.45S,. 
Upper Deal Church Tower on with the flag staff in the king's 
Yard: at Deal scc0cisscacaained nara ewints okwek dea Woke 
St. Clement’s Church Tower at Sandwich on with the west side 
of Sandown Castle .....0.cccececcccncccsccccsecess NNW. 


‘“¢ By Order, “J. Hersert, Secretary.” 
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The times of high-water nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certain limits. Thus, the times in the P)@&mouth-Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land's End and Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth column, for 
all places between Portland Bill and Beachy Head; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 
place, according to the sign + or —. 

The times of high-water at Plymouth Dock-Yard are to be used with the difference againet the 
following places, to find the time of nigh waite there on the same day :— 


mm. A. om. 
Mounts Bey and Lizard a --1 38 Eddystone P . . e« e @=018 
Falmouth Harbour P - —-018 Dartmouth and Torhey - « +02 
Fowey Harbour P , : - -018 Exmouth . * ‘ 2 ; - +08 
Cawsand Hay . 6 ee « =—010 Lyme Cob ee ee eee ee 
The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 
aces °-- 

e hem. ; A. me. 
Portland Bil e e e e e _ 6 10 Cowes s s e e e ° — 0 55 
Weymouth Harbour . . . —35 10 Southampton . . . + .« =1 0 
Christchorch end Poole Harbours — 2 50 Bembridge Point. ‘ R - -~00 
Needles Point . . - ; . -~18 Selsaea and Arundel Harbours . +0 § 
Hurst Chamber... ‘ ‘ - ~10 Shoreham Harbour . i » —0 2% 
Lymington ‘ o> os ; - 125 Beachy Tlead . ‘ a ke e — 125 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


]1.—MassaCrRE OF THE CrEw OF THE Suip OLDHAM BY THE 
NaTIVES OF WALLIs ISLAND. 


In the course of our cruise among the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
in H.M.S. Zebra, while we were at Keppel’s Island, a vague report 
reached us on the 14th of May last, that a British ship had been 
cut off by the natives of Wallis Island. Captain Macmurdo, our 
commander, immediately determined on going there, and we 
accordingly sailed for that island, where we arrived on the 20th. 
The passage had been quickly made, and we had soon gained the 
island ; but to find an entrance into the lagoon was not so easy. 
As we ran along the outside of the reef, looking for a passage 
in, and making signals for a pilot, a ship was seen at anchor under 
the land: it was observed also that she shewed no colours, and 
appeared in a dismantled state. On the following day, the 21st, 
after a minute examination, a narrow opening through the reef was 
discovered on the south side of the island; and in the evening of 
this day, two canoes were also observed inside the reef. In the 
hope of obtaining a pilot, Mr. Montresor, mate of the Zebra, was 
despatched, to communicate with them for this purpose. After 
some time had been lost in a vain attempt to get some information 
by hailing the natives across the reef, a communication was 
effected with them by Mr. Montresor, who jumped overboard from 
the boat, and swam to it. No intelligence, however, respecting 
the ship, her crew, or the nation to which she belonged, could be 
ained. 
. As we were unable to find any other opening than the narrow 
assage before alluded to, it was at once determined to take the 
Pebra through. On the following day the attempt was made, but, 
owing to baffling winds, and a strong ebb-tide, she was drifted on 
the larboard reef, and we were glad to haul off again to seaward. 
Every effort was made to find another entrance, but without effect, 
when, on the 23d, Captain M‘Murdo, considering, from the silence 
and absence of the natives, that the report we had heard was 
indeed true, determined on sending an armed force to the ship. 
Lieutenant Shelley was selected for this duty, with written instruc- 
tions to examine the ship, and if she was in the possession of the 
which we had reason to suppose was the case, he wus to 


natives ; i 
atives, bring her out, and to use force only in case it should 


endeavour to 


be Hiseeeett Shelley left the Zebra, with the pinnace and cutter 


his orders, and at 6h. 40 m. the boats returned, having one 
ee aine d Thomas Williams, a private of marines, killed by the 
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natives. The following is the substance of Lieut. Shelley's report 
of this affair : 

According to his instructions, he proceeded with the pinnace 
and cutter as soon as possible to the vessel, which was seen at 
anchor some distance from the entrance of the reef. Having 
reached her, he obtained possession of the upper deck, without 
any opposition on the part of several natives who were on board, 
and were armed with tomahawks, but who had previously shewn 
a disposition to prevent the boats getting alongside, by pointing 
the long guns at them. With the view of conciliating them, 
Lieut. Shelley commenced questioning them, to ascertain the name 
of the vessel, and the fate of her master and crew; and one of the 
natives, who could speak a little English, said that she was called 
the Oldham, and that the master and crew were all dead. To 
further questions, however, he answered that they were all killed. 
- On being asked to whom the ship belonged, the fellow modestly 
replied, to the king of that place, pointing to a village abreast of 
which the vessel was anchored. 

This parley appeared to be going on amicably enough, when a 
boat was reported coming from the shore, and full of natives; on 
which all those that were on the deck of the vessel, being 13 in 
number, were sent down below. As a further measure of precaution, 
there being several natives already there, the marines who had 
accompanied Lieut. Shelley were sent down to see that they did 
no raischief, and, moreover, to prevent their rising on his men. 
This was necessary, in the event of an attack being made by those 
in the boat approaching the ship. A number of them immediately 
assembled in the cabin, and barricaded the door, when Thomas 
Williams, one of the marines, who was the first in pulling the door 
down, in order to see what was going forward, received several 
severe blows from tomahawks, and instantly fell. His comrades 
seeing bim fall, fired on the natives who were in the cabin, and 
several of them in consequence lost their lives. The natives in the 
boat, when they heard the reports of the musketry on board, 
commenced firing musket-shot into the vessel, which it was neces- 
sary to stop. This was soon done by the 12 lbs. carronade in the 
pinnace being brought to bear on them; and on finding the 
effects of the carronade they quickly followed the example of their 
friends in the vessel, by jumping into the water, and swimming to 
the shore. Lieut. Shelley had been directed to take the vessel 
down to H.M.S. Zebra; but as she was completely stripped 
of every thing, and the distance she lay from the entrance 
being five or six miles, with the tide running unfavourably, he 
considered it most advisable to abandon her, and return on board 
the Zebra as quietly as possible, which was accordingly done. 
Unhappily, the marine who had been wounded died before they 
reached their vessel. 
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It was now considered still more necessary than before to effect 
a communication with these people, and fresh efforts were made 
to find another entrance through the reef.. While we were in 
search of one, the British barque Caroline was discovered 
approaching the island; and on boarding her, it was ascertained 
that the entrance first seen was the only one. The chief mate of 
the brig Brisk, of London, which vessel had struck in this passage, 
and sunk a short time previous, took charge of the Zebra, as pilot. 
In the course of this evening, a fire was discovered in the direction 
of the Oldham, which continued visible throughout the night, and 
convinced us that prompt and decisive measures were indispensably 
necessary. | 

All hazard seemed nothing now, compared to the necessity of 
opening a communication, that we might prevent a similar occur- 
rence to any other vessel which might arrive, ignorant of the Old- 
ham’s fate. On the next day, therefore, the Zebra, with a steady 
breeze, stood for the entrance, through which the rush of water 
and surf was tremendous. By the careful management of the 
mate of the Brisk, we passed safely through the passage, and ran 
among the inner reefs, about seven miles to the burning wreck, 
followed by the Caroline whaler. Having anchored about two 
miles from her, a party was immediately sent, to endeavour to 
extinguish the fire, but without effect. 

On the 26th a communication was opened with Lavalore, the 
principal chief of the island, and on the following day he came on 
board, with his suite, accompanied by Craven Nicholson, the only 
survivor of the Oldham’s crew. Captain Walker, the pilot, volun- 
teered to remain on shore as hostage ‘for the king’s safety. 
Although our feelings had been previously highly wrought up by 
the sad outrage we had come to redress, much mirth was excited 
when this illustrious personage made his first appearance on board. 
The instant that the chief landed on the bulwark of the Zebra, a 
ferocious looking fellow thrust his head unceremoniously between 
his legs, ready to raise him upon his shoulders, and carry him along 
the quarter-deck ; for these important persons, on state occasions, 
are always carried in this way, as described by Cook and others. 
But the uncouth appearance of the face of this savage in such an 
odd situation fairly put our gravity to the test; and to preserve it, 
this ceremony was dispensed with. 

Matters now began to wear an appearance of business. The 
table was covered with such good things as could be procured, and 
his Majesty and suite decended to the feast which had been pre- 

ared. Three natives were selected by himself, to sit at the table 
with him; the others squatted down, much to our annoyance ; and 
all ate greedily of every thing that was given them. The king, as 
much out of curiosity probably as good humour, tried to eat with 
a knife and fork, to the great danger of his eyes, nose, and face, 
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with which they were continually coming in contact. The priest, 
who had previously tabooed the Zebra, by hanging a charm on 
the fore-top-gallant-stay, amused the royal party by singing, 
rather reciting, something in not an unpleasing tone of voice. The 
subject appeared to belong to the present occasion, for the words 
miti, miti—good, very good, alluding perhaps to the viands before 
them—was very frequent ; and the expression of their features was 
well calculated to favour the opinion. 

In the evening the party were landed, well satisfied with their 
reception; the next day being appointed to return the visit on our 
part, and to commence the Oldham’s business. Craven Nicholson 
was extremely anxious to return with the natives; in fact, he was 
so pleased with their mode of life, that he stated his wish to remain 
among them. But as things were not yet settled, directions were 
given that he should be narrowly watched, and not on any account 
be allowed to leave the Zebra. The following statement respecting 
the massacre of the Oldham’s crew was afterwards made by him ; 
and it seemed to the captain and officers, on cross-questioning 
him, to be perfectly correct : 

On or about the 26th or 27th of March, 1832, the barque 
Oldham, of London, Skelton, Esq. of London, owner, and 
Robert Johnstone, of Lewisham-lane, Blackheath, master, anchored 
in the harbour of Wallis Island, South Pacific Ocean, and found 
lying there, the British ship Harriet of London, and the American 
whalers Milo of New Bedford, and the Almira of Edgartown. On 
or about the 3d or 4th of April, the native girl who was living on 
board with the captain, ran away; and the next day he went on 
shore, with an armed boat, and demanded her. The chiefs ordered 
her to be brought down to the beach, and told him, (the captain,) 
that they would kill her if he wished, at the same time the 
boat’s crew were forcing the women into the boat against their 
consent. 

About this time, three men who had deserted from the British 
ship Corsair entered on board the Oldham, leaving their clothes in 
the bush. On going on shore for them some days afterwards, 
they discovered that most of them had been stolen. They returned 
on board, and stated this to the captain, who sent two boats to 
search the native huts for them. They returned, bringing some 
clothes, and a quantity of beads, tapa, mats, fish- hooks, &c. which 
they had plundered. Some of the old mats and tapa were 
returned. 

The three vessels before mentioned sailed, leaving us alone in 
the harbour. 

On or about the 11th of April, several of the natives came on 
board: the captain being in a state of intoxication, took two of 
them into the cabin, shewed them the muskets und other arms, 
and told them it was his intention to go on shore next day, and 
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kill the king, desiring a negro man named Reubens, who lived on 
shore, to tell them so. The moment they understood this, a native 
went out to the jibboom end, and hailed the natives on shore. 
Two canoes immediately came off. One of our men who was in 
the main-chains saw them (the natives) handing cutlasses and axes 
out of the canoe. He informed the captain of it, who immediately 
ordered them out of the ship. They obeyed, and said they would 
return the next day with cocoa-nuts. 

They accordingly came at daylight, and gave away their cocoa- 
nuts, without asking payment. At breakfast-time, the waist boat, 
with the second mate, four men, and a boy, went to the king’s 
village to search for four New-Zealanders who had ran away. 
About 9 o’clock one of our men told the captain that the native 
‘women were jumping overboard, and that the men were collecting 
aft. At this time the captain, who was in liquor on the quarter- 
deck, and swearing, was cut down with an axe and killed, and at 
the same moment I was struck on the head with an axe by a chief, 
who afterwards knocked me down the companion-ladder with the 
flat part of it; he followed me down, and struck me on my leg, 
but seeing a New-Zealander preparing to fire upon him witha 
musket, he left me and killed him. During this time I escaped, 
and hid myself behind some casks, therefore I only saw the captain 
and New-Zealander killed. On the next day I heard a Portuguese 
and some Whahoo men talking; I called to the former, who gave 
me some biscuit and water, and he told me that Captain Russell, 
of an American whaler, outside the reef, had been alongside, but, 
on finding what had taken place, he had returned on board, and 
was then firing upon us from his ship, and said the natives 
‘wanted powder to return it. I told him I did not know where it 
was. He also told me that the ship was under way and going 
higher up, and that all our people had been killed. Shortly after- 
wards he brought a chief’s sister to me, and she, with a chief, (the 
same who cut me down) prevailed upon the other natives to save 
my life. They afterwards took me on shore, and treated me with 
kindness and affection. The whole of the boat’s crew who went 
on shore were, with three Americans belonging to a whaler, also 
killed. The Whahoo natives assisted the islanders in working the 
ship up, but I have every reason to believe that they acted from 
compulsion. The leading chief in this melancholy affair was 
Tuaccorva, who was killed afterwards by the Zebra’s people, when 
the Oldham was boarded by them. The ship had between 500 and 
600 barrels of oil on board. 


Signed, Craven NiCHOLSON. 
: .L. A. Macmvurpo. 
Witness, a H. Cook. 
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A List of the Crew of the late ship Oldham when she was cut off by the 
natives of Wallis Island, April, 1832. 3 


Robert Johnstone, Commander. A. Stephenson, Carpenter. 
William Williams, Chief Mate J. Tucker, Cook. 

alias Green, © : T. B. Redfearn, Boy. 
Robert Huertson, Second Mate. J. Bert, Do. 
C. Birch, Third Mate. E. Greagy, Portuguese, 

Seamen. 5 Seamen belonging to Corsair & Milo. 

J. Bryan. _| 3 Americans (Milo) killed on shore. | 
T. Taylor, Easiness 4 New-Zealanders .... on board. 

. Smith, sen. § : lied. 
T. Smith, jun, Boatswain. forge 
J. Kary, Seaman. Wiliam Stevens, Surgeon, ) Left Old- 
William Catherside, Cooper. Wm. Baker, Boatsteerer, i ham at the 
William Wilson, Cooper's Mate. W. Reynolds, Apprentice) Navigators 


H.M.S. Zebra, Wallis Island, June 1st, 1832. 


The next day Captain Macmurdo, with some of the officers, 
went on shore, to return the visit of the previous day, and at the 
same time a party was sent to complete the Zebra’s water. After 
partaking of Cava, which is well described by Mariner, and is a 
formal preliminary in all matters of political discussion, Captain 
Macmurdo demanded, in the name of his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, every article that had been taken from the wreck 
of the Oldham. With this demand, our friend Lavalore, the prin- 
cipal chief, readily acquiesced ; but it soon appeared evident that 
the others (among which was the young chief who cut down, and 
afterwards adopted the boy Nicholson) were averse to this measure, 
and momentary suspicions were entertained that it would be neces- 
sary to proceed to hostilities, to enforce our demand. The pre- 
sence, however, of the men who formed the watering-party, and 
who were well armed, with the view of protecting us, as well as 
getting water for the vessel, kept these refractory spirits qe and 
two chronometers, with several minor articles, were quickly brought 
and delivered up. Not so with the whale-boats and fire-arms, 
which were objects of great importance to recover; and the 
reluctance manifested in delivering them up, proved the value the 
‘natives set upon them. 

The proceedings of the evening were terminated by a Cava 
party, and a grand heva, or dance. The first part of the dance 
was conducted with great solemnity and order, and was performed 
by the chiefs and warriors, with their clubs in their hands. The 
women joined in the dance; and their attempt at music, accom- 
panied by their songs, produced by no means an unpleasing effect. 
This was terminated by one of those lascivious dances, or rather 
contortions of the whole frame, which are so prevalent in thesc 
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islands, and which are the more disgusting as the men are the 
performers. The evening, however, went off quietly and pleasantly 
enough, and we were by no means dissatisfied with the progress 
we had made in the Oldham’s business. It is rather remarkable, 
that in the evening of this day, in which we had recovered the first 
part of the Oldham’s stores, she sunk at her anchors. 

On the next day it was intimated to Lavolore, and his chiefs, 
that if the boats and fire-arms were not given up, with a variety of 
articles which it was known were secreted, an armed party would 
be landed to enforce the demand. This threat had the desired 
effect ; for, shortly afterwards three whale-boats, a number of mus- 
kets, and three 12-pounder carronades, were brought out of the 
bush. In the mean time, an active but quiet search was made by 
an officer, with a party of men, in the surrounding jungle, and 
many things which had been hidden were discovered, at the risk of 
their lives; for, being separated from each other, they might have 
fallen easy victims to the many disaffected natives who wished to 
retain their ill-gotten booty. One of the officers,* in pursuing two 
natives into the bush, who were carrying off something covered 
with green baize, was led into a morass, where he suddenly found 
himself up to his knees in mud, and from which he extricated 
himself with much difficulty. It so happened that none of the 
party were near him; and, had the natives taken advantage of his 
situation, he might have fallen, and his fate would probably never 
have been known. Happily, however, he retained his self-posses- 
sion, extricated himself, and rejoined his companions. 

Having recovered every thing which had belonged to the Oldham 
worth carrying away, we completed our stock of water, and pro- 
cured a small supply of pigs, fowls, &c., by barter, from the 
natives, by which means we contrived to maintain a friendly feel- 
ing with them. Preparations were made for the Zebra’s departure ; 
but we took care to despatch the Caroline whaler to sea before us, 
so as to prevent any further dispute with the natives after we 
had left. 

A word or two must now be said in favour of the natives of this 
interesting island, for, in the course of the discussions and expla- 
nations which took place with us, it appeared that they had been 
for several years exposed to much ill-treatment. The following 
facts were elicited :—About five or six years ago, George Minimi, 
whose father was an American, his mother being a native of one 
of the Sandwich Islands, where he also was born, came to this 
island, bringing with him a number of adventurers. With their 
aid he obtained possession of the island at the entrance, which now 
bears his name, (vide Sketch,) and called himself an Englishman, 
or European. Very soon he contrived to monopolize the whole of 


* This happened to the officer from whose notes this account is drawn up. 
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the European trade, made the natives entirely subservient to his 
views of aggrandizement, and, disdaining the subordinate character 
of a subject, he assumed the part of a despotic sovereign. With- 
out hesitation, he violated the laws and customs of the islanders, 
and took under his protection the runaways of all nations, as well 
as the malcontent natives who chose to join his cause. Thus, 
having gained sufficient strength, he set the lawful chiefs at defi- 
ance, and, after committing various outrages, his last act of violence 
(about November, 1831) was to invade the king’s village, and 
carry off or destroy all the live and dead stock belonging to the 
villagers. He even rooted up the growing crops; and when expos- 
tulated with by the king, deliberately threatened to deprive him of 
life, as well as power. This last iniquitous proceeding roused the 
native chiefs to a just sense of their degraded situation and suffer- 
ings; and in the midst of his fancied security, his life paid the for- 
feit of his crimes. His followers were nearly to a man cut to 
pieces, and his property distributed over the island. 

While the natives were smarting under the oppressive acts of 
this man, the Oldham arrived, and the captain and crew com- 
menced the same lawless and unjustifiable line of conduct. There- 
fore it ceases to be a matter of surprise that the islanders had 
recourse to so severe a retaliation. lt was, however, explained to 
Lavalore, that nothing short of actual self-defence could justify 
murder, and that a repetition of such a sanguinary act would call 
down on him, and his country, all the vengeance of the British 
government. He denied any participation in either the plan or 
the attack, ascribing it all to Tuccoroa, one of his chiefs, who was 
killed by the Zebra’s people, when the Oldham was first boarded 
by them. Poor Lavalore! he promised a faithful compliance with 
the laws of civilized nations, as far as he could influence his sub- 
jects; but he did not seem to feel himself very secure in his 
exalted station, for, on the Zebra’s getting under way, it was with 
difficulty he could be induced to leave her. In consequence of 
the part he had taken in giving up the Oldham’s property, he fully 
expected that Tuccoroa’s friends and relatives, who were the prin- 
cipal holders of this property, would kill him as soon as we left the 
island, which we did on the 3d of June. Lavalore is a fine hand- 
some young man, about six feet two inches in height, and well 
proportioned; and it is to be hoped that his fears may not be 
realized. 

Paganism is the prevailing religion of these people, no mission- 
aries having yet visited Wallis's Island. 
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II.—To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Mr. Epitorn—You were pleased in a former number of your 
Magazine to insert a paper which I communicated to you, relative 
to the placing a transit-instrument in the meridian under the 
equator, without the assistance of a time-piece, or any instrument 
to measure angles; and this has brought to my recollection another 
subject connected with my former communication. 

Mankind in general are apt to dote, a little fondly, on any device 
of their own; which I confess was the case with myself, after I was 
satisfied with the solution of my former problem: I was naturally 
led to consider what peculiar advantages might be derived from 
astronomical observations made at the equator; and as nothing 
further with regard to the transit-instrument presented itself, I took 
the mural circle into view, and, after placing it (by imagination) in 
the meridian, I could find nothing new, until the recollection of 
having placed the transit-instrument east and west induced me to 
turn the pier and circle in this direction likewise; and, as far as I 
can recollect, the first idea that struck me was, that it might be 
useful in deducing the constant of refraction by such a process as 
the following: 

Let a mural circle be placed on a pier facing the north or south, 
when the telescope will move in the prime vertical, or in an east 
and west direction. Point the telescope towards the eastern 
horizon; and when a star comes into the field, clamp the circle. 
It is evident the star will appear to rise vertically in the field of 
view, and with a velocity equal to that of an equatorial star pass- 
ing the field of a common transit instrument of equal magnifying 
power. If the eye-piece of the circle telescope be supplied with 
five, or more, horizontal wires, the instant of the star's passing the 
mean of the wires can be observed, with the help of a sidereal 
clock, in the same way as in a common transit observation; and 
the reading of the circle when the index error is known, will shew 
the zenith-distance of the star at that instant. As the star conti- 
hues to rise, observations of this kind may be made every five 
minutes, till it comes to the zenith, which is in the meridian itself ; 
and in ike manner, the observations may be continued from the 
zenith towards the western horizon. 

The index-error of the circle, or rather the reading which cor- 
responds to the zenith-point, may be obtained by observing the. 
passage of the star over the meridian by a transit-instrument, rec- 
tified in the manner pointed out in my former paper, and compar- 
ing the time of this passage with the transits over the circle-wire, 
in or near the zenith. It might perhaps be simpler and safer to 
determine the horizontal points of the circle by employing observa- 
tions by reflection alternately'with observations by direct vision, 
especially pretty near the zenith. In one way or the other, the 
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actual zenith distances of the star at each observation may be 
found. | 

Now, the differences of time shewn by the clock (corrected for 
daily rate) between the star's passage over the meridian and over 
the mean of the wires at the moment of each observation, will, 
when converted into space, shew the true zenith distances, 
unaffected by refraction; while the zenith distances read off upon 
the circle will be diminished by the whole of the refraction. Hence 
the difference of the two will be the refraction due to the zenith 
distance at each observation. 

: A Constant READER. 





Il].—Memoir oF JEAN Bart. 








Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi. 





ENGLAND, Of all other countries, needs not seek beyond her own 
sea-girt limits, for examples of heroic deeds upon that element 
which she has full often made the scene of her glory. Still, a know- 
ledge of foreign biography tends materially to soften down the asperi- 
ties of international prejudice, and to excite mutual feelings of 
kindness and generosity. With this view, we venture to offer to our 
readers the following memoir of one of the bravest seamen of his 
own or of any other age. 

Like many of our own countrymen of the same profession, 
Jean Bart was the author of his own greatness. Beneath the 
humble roof of a fisherman’s cot, he was born, at Dunkirk, in the 
year 1651. Such was the origin of him who was afterwards 
honoured by the particular notice of his sovereign, Louis XIV. 
and the fame of whose exploits reached the remotest corners 
of the earth. 

Bart at a very early age evinced a determined predilection for a 
seafaring life. When quite a youngster, he would steal on board 
the armed coasting vessels ; and in their desultory skirmishes with 
an enemy, his delight was, in running from one part of the deck 
to the other with powder and shot. On one occasion, as he was 
descending from aloft during an action, a grape-shot cut a part 
of the rigging, and he was precipitated from a height of nearly 
thirty feet; but he escaped by falling upon the dead bodies of 
two of his companions—and, in the cold embrace of death, a life 
was preserved, destined to act so splendid a part in the drama 
of the world. Thus he enjoyed his own peculiar inclination, 
when a singular deed of daring, and presence of mind, singled 
him out for notice; this was, snatching the fusée from a shell 
that had fallen on the deck of his vessel. 
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Jean Bart aspired to a more extended sphere of action. He 
accordingly went to Holland, where he served for some time 
under the famous de Ruyter, and distinguished himself by his 
intrepidity and seamanship. On the breaking out of the war 
between France and Holland, in 1674, he returned to Dunkirk, 
and, having made a considerable sum in prize money, he resolved 
to commence operations on his own account. He therefore fitted 
Out a privateer, mounting two guns, and having manned her with 
thirty-six men, he proceeded to cruise off the Texel, where he fell 
in with a Dutch vessel of eighteen guns, and seventy-five men. 
This vessel he captured by boarding, and carried her safely into 
port. Having made several other such prizes, Bart entered into 
. an association with some merchants at Dunkirk, and fitted out a 
ten-gun sloop, the Esperance, the command of which was bestowed 
on him. He had not left port many hours before he met with 
and captured, after a severe action, a Dutch ship of twelve guns. 
He afterwards sailed for the Baltic, where he fell in with a fleet of 
merchantmen, under the convoy of two ships, one of fourteen and 
the other of eighteen guns. The latter of these he carried by 
boarding ; and having obliged her consort to sheer off, he either 
captured or destroyed the whole of the convoy. 

Encouraged by these brilliant successes, the members of the 
association now fitted out a squadron of five ships, to the command 
of which our hero was appointed. He accordingly hoisted his flag 
on board the Palen, of eighteen guns. Early in March 1676, he 
put to sea, and shortly after captured a Dutch ship, valued at 50,000 
crowns. A few days after this, he fell in with eight large merchant 
ships with valuable cargoes, outward bound from London, and 
convoyed by three ships of war; one of them mounting twenty 
guns, and the two others of twenty-four and twenty-eight guns. 
He boarded the former, whose captain he killed with his own hand ; 
and having struck her flag, he bore up against her consorts, but 
they made off, leaving the whole of their convoy in the hands of 
the intrepid Bart. Jean Bart never returned to port without some 
valuable prizes. In May 1677, he fell in with sixteen merchant 
ships on their passage from Holland to England, escorted by a 
frigate mounting twenty-four guns. He immediately laid her 
alongside, and succeeded in capturing her and the merchantmen, 
after a desperate action of three hours, the Dutch captain having 
made a most gallant defence. Having refitted his ship, in the 
month of September of the same year Bart again put to sea, and 
fell in with a fleet of merchantmen under convoy of a thirty-six 
gun frigate. Nothing daunted by the great disparity of force, the 
intrepid Bart led on his boarding party, and fought his way to her . 
colours, which he himself struck. On this occasion, too, the 
whole convoy became his prizes, and he received a gold chain and 
medal from Louis X1V. as a reward for his gallantry. 
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Peace now put a stop for a time to the active and glorious 
career of this extraordinary man. But the king, who had often 
listened with delight to the recital of his gallant deeds, wished to 
have him in his service, and, at the recommendation of the cele- 
brated Vaubaa, his majesty made him a lieutenant in the royal 
navy, and gave him the command of a ship of fourteen guns, with 
a commission to cruise against the Barbary pirates. He soon after 
captured a pirate of sixteen guns, which he carried into Toulon. 
On the breaking out of the war between France and Spain in 
1683, Bart was appointed to a frigate, and sailed on a cruise in the 
Mediterranean. In the action between the French and Spanish 
fleets off Cadiz, Bart greatly distinguished himself in capturing 
two of the enemy’s ships, although he was severely wounded in the 
thigh. In 1688, we find him commanding the Serpente, a frigate 
of twenty-four guns, in which, in company with the celebrated 
Chevalier Forbin, who commanded a ship of sixteen guns, he 
sailed from Dunkirk for the purpose of convoying some store-ships 
round to Brest. On their passage they fell in with a Dutch 
privateer, which after a long chase they at last came up with, and 
carried by boarding: the Dutchman resisted to the last, and did 
not strike his colours until one half of his crew were “ hors 
du combat.’’* 

Forbin and Bart now received orders to proceed to Havre de 
Grace, and take under their convoy a fleet of twenty merchant- 
men ready to put to sea. Half way down the channel, they fell 
in with two British ships-of-war, of fifty guns each, Great Britain 
being then at war with France. Count de Forbin urged Jean Bart 
to make off, but he indignantly spurned the advice. They there- 
fore armed three of the stoutest merchantmen, and ordered them 
to attack one of the British ships, while they engaged her consort. 
Jean Bart, making a signal to de Forbin to support him, stood 
towards one of the British frigates; and, the wind falling calm, he 
failed in his attempt to board ; but the Chevalier de Forbin coming 
up to his assistance, they attacked the English with so much 
vigour, that they drove them from the deck and forecastle, and 
were on the point of taking possession of her, when the other 
English vessel came up. The three merchantmen, in the mean 
time, instead of coming iuto action, as had been arranged, sheered 
off. The action was now renewed with great gallantry; the ships 
fought yard-arm and yard-arm. Jean Bart and de Forbin, in order 
to afford their convoy time to escape, made the most desperate 
resistance, but, reduced to a mere wreck, their decks swept from 

*® On this occasion, the following sinzular anecdote is related of Bart, by some of his bio- 
graphers. Wishing to inure his eldest son to the dangers of the sea, he carried him with 
him on this cruise. At the moment the privateer opened her fire, Jean Bart is said to have 
fixed his eyes stedfastly on his boy, and perceiving some symptoms of fear, he lashed him to 
the mainmast, and left him there during the action. But we consider this as fabulous, par- 


ticularly as the Chevalier de Forbin, who was present in the action, has made no mention of 
it in his memoirs. 
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stem to stern, themselves both wounded, they at last hauled 
down their colours :—the victory was dearly purchased, every officer, 
with the exception of the master, on board the English ship, 
being killed or wounded. From this man, who carried them 
into Plymouth, they: experienced the most rigorous and unge- 
nerous treatment. Count de Forbin was literally stripped of all 
his clothes ; but Bart was allowed to retain his, as he could speak 
a little English. On their arrival at Plymouth, the port admiral 
gave them a grand dinner, a compliment, according to de Forbin’s 
memoirs, that savoured more of a mauvaise plaisanterie than of 
hospitality; for, notwithstanding the chevalier was destitute of 
apparel, he was not even offered a shirt. On his name and rank 
being known, it was insisted that he should take the seat of honour 
at table. ‘I never think,” says the chevalier, ‘‘ upon the singular 
contrast between my appearance and the place I occupied, without 
laughing; but I did not laugh at the moment, for I felt too keenly 
the indignity of the admiral’s. treatment, whose attentions were 
confined to this single instance.” 

Two men like de Forbin and Bart were naturally impatient of 
confinement; their whole time was therefore occupied in devising 
the means of escape. At last, a small Ostend boat, commanded 
by a relative of Bart's, was blown into Plymouth, who, hearing 
they were prisoners, came to see them. This man, for a bribe 
of 500 livres, offered to effect their escape, in which he was joined 
by the surgeon, a Dutchman, who had dressed their wounds. 
Being provided with a file, Bart and his companion, cut the iron 
bars of their prison windows, and, by means of their bed-clothes, 
succeeded in descending, and gaining the boat. Profiting by the 
darkness of the night, they cleared the harbour in safety, and 
landed, forty hours afterwards, near St. Maloes, where their arrival 
produced an extraordinary sensation, for they were both considered 
as dead. De Forbin immediately posted to court, where the 
minister of marine was so surprised at seeing him, that he said, 
‘¢ Par ou diable avez vous passe ?” “ Par la fenetre, Monseigneur,” 
was the witty reply. 

In 1690 the king fitted out a large armament at Brest, the 
command of which was given to Count de Tourville, under whose 
orders Jean Bart commanded the Alcyon, of forty-two guns. This 
fleet sailed on the 23d of June, 1690, and ravaged the English 
coasts. Count Tourville having sought for some one of sufficient 
boldness to reconnoitre the enemy, Jean Bart immediately 
volunteered, and, getting on board a small vessel, he approached 
the enemy during the night, and, having attentively examined his 
position, he returned, and made his jy aod The enemy's force 
consisted only of fifty-seven ships-of-war, and thirty smaller 
vessels and fire ships. They were drawn up in line to windward. 
The Dutch led the van; the English admiral of the red, the centre; 
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and the admiral of the blue, the rear. In the action that ensued, 
the Dutch lost fifteen ships. 

On the following year, nothing particular having taken place 
between the hostile squadrons, Jean Bart withdrew into Dunkirk, 
where be was closely blockaded by the English; but, impatient 
at this inactive life, he proposed to the minister of marine to fit 
out a small squadron, with which he assured his excellency that 
he would slip through the enemy’s fleet, and annoy their trade in 
the north. The minister, approving of the project, furnished him 
with the money requisite for the enterprise: the project was, 
however, nearly defeated, owing to the jealousy of some one about 
the court, who, envious of Bart’s success, insinuated to the 
minister that the project was impracticable, and conceived solely 
with the view of his own personal benefit: the minister lent too 
ready an ear to these insinuations, and wrote a letter to Bart, 
ordering him to discontinue the preparations; but Jean Bart 
having finally, in concert with Monsieur de Forbin, overruled all 
his objections, the minister relented, and, the equipment of their 
squadron being completed, Forbin and he got under way at 
night, Jean Bart leading the van, directing the other captains to 
follow him, and do as he did. He accordingly dashed through 
an opening left by the enemy’s ships, fired both his starboard 
and larboard guns, and thus got clear out to sea, while his 
Opponents never once dreamed of an attack. By daylight he 
was out of sight. Towards night he discovered six sail keeping 
the same course as he did. On proceeding to reconnoitre them, 
he found that they consisted of four English merchantmen, bound 
for Russia with valuable cargoes on board, under the convoy of 
two ships-of-war, one of fifty, and the other of forty guns; the 
former of which he attacked, and, taking possession of her without 
resistance, he succeeded in capturing the other and her valuable - 
convoy, estimated at upwards of £4,000,000. Two days after 
this, Jean Bart came up with a Dutch fleet, returning from the 
herring fishery; the whole of which, including the escorts, he 
captured. Soon afterwards he carried a large Dutch frigate, 
which he burnt. In fact, it would lead us too far, were we to 
enumerate all the prizes he made during this cruise. We shall 
content ourselves by stating, that after this he sailed to the coast 
of Scotland, where he landed, and entrenched three hundred of 
his followers ; he then proceeded to commit great devastation, and 
actually defeated a body of troops sent against him. After which, 
he re-embarked, and sailed for Bergen in Norway. 

On their return to France, de Forbin and Jean Bart repaired to 
Versailles, where the latter was for the first time introduced to 
Louis the X1Vth, who had expressed the liveliest curiosity to see — 
him. ‘Look at the Chevalier de Forbin leading his Bear,” said the 
courtiers, as they passed along the gallery. On the day of his pre- 
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sentation, Jean Bart repaired to the palace at daybreak. Know- 
ing no one there, and a feeling of ennui coming over him, he 
lighted his pipe, and proceeded to solace himself by smoking: the 
attendants of the court were, as it may well be imagined, consterne’s 
at such presumption, and the guards were for turning him out: 
but on being told that no one was allowed to smoke under the 
royal roof, he coolly rejoined, that it was a habit he had acquired 
in the service of his royal master, one that had become to him 
a second nature, and that he was confident his majesty possessed 
too much generosity to prevent him indulging himself even there ; 
and he continued smoking. When Louis was informed that there 
was a man who had the audacity to smoke in the ante-chamber, 
‘“¢ I'd lay my life,” said the king, ‘‘ that it is Jean Bart; let him do as 
he pleases.” When he was at length introduced, his majesty received 
him most courteously, and said to him, ‘“‘ Jean Bart, you are the only 
person permitted to smoke where I reside; I also make you a 
chef d’Escadre.” “ Sire, you have done well,” replied the seaman; an 
answer that elicited a burst of laughter from the assembled cour- 
tiers; but the king checked them by saying, ‘‘ You have not under- 
stood Jean Bart; his answer is that of a man who feels what he is 
worth, and who is anxious to give me new proofs of it.” The king 
then inquired how he had managed to get out of Dunkirk with 
hia little squadron, while so closely blockaded by an enemy’s 
fleet. ‘‘ With the assistance, sire, of those gentlemen, (pointing to 
the courtiers whom he had observed laughing at him,) I will pre- 
sently shew your majesty.” Placing them accordingly in two rows, 
he began imitating a ship under sail; and dashing in between 
them, he cried out, ‘“‘ Starboard guns, fire;’’ and down he knocked a 
courtier—‘‘ Larboard guns, fire,” and down went another ;—and thus 
he went on till he had floored them every one in succession, to the 
infinite delight of the king, and the great mortification of the 
courtly actors, who were not accustomed to such rough work. Louis 
presented him with an order for 1000 crowns on the royal treasury. 
The person on whom the order was drawn was one Peter Gruin, 
who lived in a remote corner of the capital. To his residence he 
accordingly repaired, and, stalking into an apartment where he 
was at dinner with some of his friends called out, ‘* Which of you 
is Peter Gruin?” ** I,” answered the Sieur Peter, ‘‘am called Mon- 
sieur Gruin.” ‘Then pay me that,” exclaimed Bart, shewing him 
the order on the treasury. Gruin took the paper, and carelessly 
perusing it, flung it behind him, and said, ‘‘ Call again in a day or 
two.” Jean Bart, who did not understand such dilatory proceed- 
ings, deliberately drew his sabre, and calmly said, ‘‘ Take up that 
paper, and pay me this instant :” the terrified Gruin stared aghast, 
and, taking up the paper, motioned Bart to follow him to his 
counting-house, where he would pay him. Here he took up some 
bags of silver, and proceeded to weigh them; upon which Jean 
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Bart cried out, ‘‘ Do you take me for a mule? give me gold;” and 
gold, it is needless to say, he got from the terrified cashier.” But 
by far the most singular anecdote related of this extraordinary 
man, is the following :—Louis the X1Vth was so amused with his 
blunt manners, that he gave orders for him to be admitted to his 
presence whenever he made his appearance. On one occasion, 
when Jean Bart was returning from an audience, the queen was 
looking over the balcony into the garden. Seeing a lady in that 
position, Jean Bart could not resist the temptation of saluting her 
with a vigorous slap upon a part, where, in our sex, honour is said 
to hold her court. The lady in a rage turned round, and disco- 
vered to the audacious offender the countenance of the queen: 
the conjuncture was a delicate one, but Jean Bart by his ready wit 
got out of the scrape. ‘‘ Ah, Madame,” he exclaimed, throwing 
himself on his knees, ‘‘ Si: votre cceur est aussi dur que votre 
derriere c’en est fait de moi.” |The queen was so struck with the 
oddness of this address, that she forgave him. 

It was during Jean Bart’s stay at court, that the battle of 
La Hogue, so fatal to the naval power of France, was fought. On 
his return to Dunkirk, he found it closely blockaded by the 
enemy. However, the daring mind of our hero again found means 
to pass through the enemy’s line with three frigates; the Comte of 
forty-four, the Hercule of thirty-six, and the Tigre, also of thirty- 
six guns. On the following day, he captured four English ships 
richly laden, bound for Russia; and a few days afterwards he 
captured and destroyed a fleet of eighty-seven sail, of the same 
nation; he then made a descent near Newcastle, and burnt 
upwards of five hundred houses, and succeeded in getting safe. 
back into Dunkirk. Having refitted his squadron, he satled for 
the North Sea, where he destroyed a number of merchant vessels. 
As the season was advancing, he determined to regain the port of 
Dunkirk ; but having spoken a Danish ship, the commander of 
which informed him that he had just before parted with a Dutch 
fleet from the Baltic, under convoy of a ship of fifty-four guns, 
one of thirty-six, and another of twenty-four; he sailed in pur- 
suit of them, and coming up with the hindmost, which was the 
fifty-four, he boarded her. The Hercule and the Tigre did the 
same with her two consorts, and captured them; but the large ship 
made so vigorous a defence, that Jean Bart, after boarding three 
times, was beaten off, and she escaped, leaving the whole of the 
fleet in the hands of the French. 

About this time there was a great scarcity of grain in France ; 
in the northern parts of Europe there were upwards of three 
hundred vessels laden with corn, but blocked up by the frost. 
In spite of the vigilance of the English, who were blockading 
Dunkirk, Jean Bart succeeded in convoying in a whole fleet. He 
then sailed again, in June, 1694, to escort upwards of one 
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hundred and thirty corn vessels that had at length succeeded in 
getting out, but the whole of which were intercepted by the 
Dutch squadron under the command of Admiral Hide de Fries. 
On the 29th of the same month, Jean Bart received intelligence of 
this event, and, further, that the enemy’s squadron were not more 
than fifteen leagues in the offing. In this important conjuncture, 
the intrepid Jean Bart, consulting only the dictates of his bravery 
and patriotism, thus addressed his officers: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the superiority of force, we must bring the enemy to action, 
for the interests of France imperatively demand it;” and he 
ordered them to crowd all sail. When nearly under the muzzles 
of the Dutch guns, he cried out, ‘‘ Now, my friends, it is the 
cutlas that must decide it—no long shots.” He then ran along- 
side the Dutch admiral, and, having reserved his broadside, laid 
him on board. Hide de Fries was a man of gigantic stature and 
undaunted courage, and on this occasion he shewed a noble 
example to his men. Jean Bart, eager to close with so gallant 
an enemy, rushed upon him with his sabre, and a furious combat 
ensued between them; but Jean Bart, having wounded his adver- 
sary in the breast with a pistol-shot, and having also inflicted 
several severe cuts on his head, succeeded at length in stretching 
him dead at his feet. As the French gave no quarter, the 
carnage was Immense. Three of the enemy’s ships were captured, 
and the remainder made off in the greatest consternation. Jean 
Bart, having inspected the vessels laden with corn, carried them 
with his prizes into the French ports, where he was received 
with the most enthusiastic admiration. Corn, which at that 
period was as high as thirty livres the bushel, immediately fell 
to three. Joy and plenty was diffused through the land; and, in 
order to commemorate the great triumph, Louis ordered a medal 
to be struck, the design representing a ship in the offing, with 
Ceres on the ‘shore, holding in her hand some ears of corn. The 
inscription was on one side— 
ANNONA AUGUSTA, 
on the other— 
FUGATES AUT CAPTIL, 
BATAVORUM NAVIBUS, 
MDC. XCIV. 

Shortly afterwards, the king honoured him with “lettres de 
noblesse.”’ 

In 1697 he was appointed Commodore, and ordered to equip 
for sea a squadron of seven ships of war lying in the port of 
Dunkirk. This fleet was intended to convey the Prince de Conti 
to Poland, one of the candidates to the throne of that kingdom, 
on the demise of the celebrated John Sobieski. The prince sailed 
from Dunkirk on the evening of the 6th of September, with a 
numerous suite. On the 7th they were off Ostend, and, con- 
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tinuing their course all night, ran through nineteen of the 
enemy’s ships-of-war that were cruising to intercept them. At 
dawn they fell in with eleven others; but Jean Bart, having 
cleared for action, held on steadily his course. When the danger 
‘was passed, the prince asked him whether, in the event of their 
having been attacked, they would not have been taken? ‘ No;” 
coolly replied Jean Bart, ‘“‘the thing was impossible.” ‘ But 
what could you have done?” inquired the Prince. ‘‘ Why, sooner 
than have hauled down my colours, J would have blown up the 
ship; my son was posted in the magazine, only waiting for me 
to give the signal.’”* The Prince, petrified at such an intimation, 
replied, in great agitation, “Sir, the remedy is worse than the 
ei and I request it may never be practised while I am on 
board.” 

At the peace of Riswick, Jean Bart went into retirement. 
Compared with the dawn and meridian height of his career, that 
blazed forth with all the lurid wrath and fiery splendour of a 
tropical sun, its close was tranquil as expiring day—*“ that in 
summer's twilicht weeps itself away.” His last days were 
passed in the bosom of domestic happiness, until he was pre- 
maturely cut off by a pleurisy, in the year 1702, just as the 
war of the Spanish succession was opening so wide a field to his 
skill and gallantry. 

Jean Bart was tall and finely proportioned, and possessed an 
iron vigour of frame, that wondertully fitted him for the pro- 
fession of arms. His countenance was ee and expressive ; 
with large blue eyes, and a profusion of light hair. His manner 
was frank and unassuming. His understanding vigorous, but 
uncultivated. De Forbin says, he was so illiterate that he could 
neither read nor write, and that he was totally incapable of 
planning any great enterprise :—the latter part of the assertion, the 
page of history will controvert; but, imperfect as may have been 
the intellectual culture of this extraordinary man, he eminently 
possessed every quality requisite to form a brave and skilful 
seaman: his courage was of the highest order, and rendered him 
the terror of the Dutch, the Spaniards, and the English. But, of all 
his foes, Bart awarded the meed of gallantry to the latter: “‘ Give 
me a Briton,” he would say, ‘‘ there is some glory in beating such 
an enemy : but for your Dutchman, he will never come on, unless 
double your strength; while an Englishman will always engage 
you, without calculating the odds against him.” 


* On going into action, he gave the following orders to his son, Jean, a youngster of 
fourteen—‘‘ Jean, as I am resolved never to strike to a Dutchman, take post in the powder 
magazine ; and should the affair, my lad, go against us, remember, I shall fire my pistol 
down the gangway, when you must immediately fire the train, and blow us all up.” “So I 
will, father,” replied the undaunted youth, and took his post. After the action, Jean Bart, 
accompanied by his officers, repaired to the powder room, to see if his son was at his post; 
who, on secing his father, said, ‘‘ The danger is passed, then? so J may put out the candle "’ 
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1V.—Tuet Fatxtanpn Istaxnps—Soutn Sea Rooxeriegs: 
Morrell's Voyages. 


Tue Falkland [slands form a group or cluster in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, about eighty leagues east from Cape Virgin, on the Straits 
of Magellan, extending north and south from lat. 50° 58’ to 
52° 46’ S., and east and west from long, 57° 32’ to 61° 29’ W. 
They were first seen in 1592, by Captain Davis, who sailed under 
the command of Sir Thomas Cavendish, and two years afterward 
by Sir Richard Hawkins. They were afterward successively seen 
by other navigators, such as Dampier, Cowley, Strong, &c. 
The latter gave them their present name, in honour of Viscount 
Falkland. 

There is no appearance whatever of these islands having ever 
been inhabited previous to their discovery by Europeans; and the 
navigators who first landed on their shores found the animals so 
totally unacquainted with man, that the birds suffered themselves 
to be taken by the hand, and even settled upon the heads of the 
people. 

The first attempt at settling these islands was made by the 
French, after losing Canada, in 1763, who selected them asa 
place of shelter and refreshment for vessels bound to the South Seas. 
For this purpose, they established a little colony on the eastern 
island, at Berkley Sound, which they denominated the Bay of 
Acheron. Two years afterward, the British took possession of 
these islands, and settled a colony in Port Egmont. But neither 
attempt succeeded. The French ceded their settlement to the 
Spaniards in 1767; and the English abandoned theirs, as useless, 

in 1774. The whole country is now claimed by the government 
of Buenos Ayres, of whom it might be purch on advantageous 
terms. 

It is my opinion that something might be made of this country. 
The soil is good, clear of rocks, and susceptible of easy tillage and 
high cultivation, Luxuriant meadows, or plains, in the interior, 
afford excellent grazing for cattle all the year round. I have killed 
wild cattle in Falkland Sound that produced from sixty to seventy 
pounds of rough tallow; and the extensive grassy plains abound 
with some of the finest wild horses in the world. Though destitute 
of trees, there is no want of fuel, the low grounds producing an 
abundance of excellent peat, or turf, which burns well 

The climate is temperate and salubrious, free from the extremes 
of heat or cold, though subject to frequent rains and stormy winds. 
The soil is everywhere well watered by running streams, which are 
never frozen; and the ice on the lakes is seldom sufficiently strong 
to sustain the weight of aman. There are numerous excellent and 
commodious harbours, and fresh water, of a good quality, in any 
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quantities desired. Wood, however, cannot be obtained at any of 
them, except it be drift-wood. Each of the islands abounds with 
wild horses, cattle, hogs, foxes, rabbits, geese, teal, ducks, rooks, 
nellies, albatross, mollymois, petrel, penguins, and shags; besides 
a variety of land birds. Some fine sea-elephants, together with 
fur and hair-seal, are found on the shores, and a variety of scale- 
fish may be taken from the waters. 

There is a tall grass grows here, and tussacks, or flag-grass, 
brushwood, and shrubs, some of which bear berries of a pleasant 
acid flavour; also celery, cresses, sorrel, and a plant which some 
call the tea-plant, as it makes an excellent beverage of a similar 
flavour. There is another vegetable called sappinette, or the var- 
nish plant; it has the appearance of a green hillock, rising about 
three feet above the surface of the ground, and there exudes from 
it a resinous substance, which in flavour and odour resembles gum- 
ammoniac. 

The feathered tribes are very numerous on these lonely isles of 
the southern hemisphere, both in the South Seas and in the South 
Pacific Ocean. Of penguins there are four kinds which resort to 
the Falkland Islands, viz. the king penguin, the macaroni, the 
jackass, and the rookery. The first of these is much larger than a 
goose ; the other three are smaller, differing in appearance in seve- 
ral particulars. They all walk upright, as their legs project from 
their bodies in the same direction with their tails; and when fifty 
or more of them are moving in file, they appear at a distance like 
a company of juvenile soldiers. They carry their heads high, with 
their wings drooping like two arms. As the feathers on the breast 
are delicately white, with a line of black running across the crop, 
they have been aptly compared, when seen at a little distance, toa _ 
company of children with white aprons tied round their waists with 
black strings. This feathered animal may be said to combine the 
qualities of men, fishes, and fowls: upright like the first; their 
wings and feet acting the part of fins, like the second ; and fur- 
nished with bills and feathers, like the third. Their gait on land, 
however, is very awkward, more so than that of a jack-tar just 
landed from a long voyage, their legs not being much better adapted 
for walking than their wings are for flying. 

The next most remarkable bird to be found on these shores is 
the penguin's intimate associate and most particular friend, the 
albatross. This is one of the largest and most formidable of the 
South Sea birds, being of the gull kind, and taking its prey upon 
the wing. Like many other oceanic birds, the albatross never 
comes on land, except for the purpose of breeding; when the 
attachment that exists between it and the penguin is evinced in 
many remarkable instances, indeed it seems as firm as any that can 
be formed by the sincerest friends. Their nests are constructed 
with great uniformity near to each other, that of the albatross being 
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always in the centre of a little square formed by the nests of four 
penguins. 

Another sea-fowl peculiar to these islands is called the upland- 
goose, and is about the size of our domestic geese, very palatable 
when cooked, being sweet, tender, and juicy. Their plumage is 
rich and glossy; that of the gander a dazzling white, his bill being 
short and black, and his feet yellow. The edges of the feathers 
which cover his breast and neck are black. The down is nearly 
equal to that of the swan, and would make beautiful trimming for 
ladies’ dresses. But the down of the albatross is superior to any 
thing of the kind that I have ever seen, though that of the shag 
approaches the nearest to it in quality. If any method could be 
invented to divest it of that disagreeable fishy odour peculiar to all 
oceanic birds, it would be the most valuable down ever brought to 
this country, and [I believe that their feathers might be made 
equally as valuable as geese feathers. 

The teal is likewise found here, and far surpassing in beauty 
those of this country. Their bills and feet are blue; their wings 
of a golden green; and the plumage of their bodies more brilliant 
and shining than that of the pintado. The ducks are similar to 
those of our own country. There is also a goose here, called the 
lowland-goose, which somewhat resembles our tame geese. The 
males are of a variegated hue, a kind of mixture of white and dark 
grey, chiefly white. The females are mostly grey, and resemble 
the brant of the United States. They are not quite so large as our 
geese, and feed on shellfish and rock kelp, which gives their flesh 
a very unpleasant flavour. 

Oct. 19.—On the day after our arrival at New Island, all hands 
were set to work, in the discharge of their peculiar and various 
duties. A part of the crew were engaged in refitting the schooner, 
by repairing her sails, ngging, &c. Another part were occupied 
in filling water; and the remainder were employed in gathering 
ergs from the rookeries on the back side of the island. As the 
latter process is not destitute of interest, I shall take this oppor- 
tunity to make the reader better acquainted with a South Sea 
rookery, which is certainly a great curiosity. Indeed 1 know of 
few peculiarities in the history of animated nature that are better 
calculated to lead a reflecting mind to a serious contemplation of 
the merciful economy of Providence, in his government of the 
creatures to which he has given existence, than the one now under 
consideration. 

When a sufficient number of penguins, albatross, &c., are 
assembled on the shore, after a deliberate consultation on the 
subject, they proceed to the execution of the grand purpose for 
which they left their favourite element. In the first place, they 
carefully select a level piece of ground, of suitable extent, often 
Comprising four or five acres, and as near the water as practicable ; 
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always preferring that which is the least encumbered with stones, 
and other hard substances, with which it would be dangerous to 
bave their eggs come in contact. As soon.as they are satisfied on 
this point, they proceed to Jay out the plan of their projected 
encampment; which task they commence by tracing a well-defined 
parallelogram of sufficient magnitude to accommodate the whole 
fraternity, say from one to five acres. One side of this square 
runs parallel with the .water’s edge, and is always left open for 
egress and regress; the other three sides are differently 
arranged. 

These industrious feathered labonrers next proceed to clear all the 
ground within the square from obstructions of every kind, picking 
up the stones in their bills, and carefully depositing them ontside 
of the lines before mentioned, until they sometimes, by this means, 
create quite a little wall on three sides of the rookery. Within 
this range of stones and rubbish they form a pathway, six or eight 
feet in width, and as smooth as any of the paved or gravelled 
walks in the New-York Park, or on the Battery. This path is 
for a general promenade by day, and for the sentinels to patrol 
at night. 

Having thus finished their little works of defence on the three 
land-sides, they next lay out the whole area in little squares of 
equal sizes, formed by narrow paths which cross each other at right 
‘angles, and which are also made very smooth. At each intersec- 
tion of these paths an albatross constructs her nest, while in the 
centre of each little square is a penguin’s nest; so that each 
albatross is surrounded by four penguins, and each penguin has an 
albatross for its neighbour io four directions. In this regular man- 
ner is the whole area occupied by these feathered sojourners of 
different species, leaving, at convenient distances, accommodations 
for same other kinds of oceanic birds, such as the shag, or green 
cormorant, and another which the seamen call Nelly. 

Although the penguin and the albatross are oo such intimate 
terms, and appear to be so affectionately and sincerely attached to 
each other, they not only form their nests in a very different manner, 
but the penguin will evea rob her friend’s nest whenever she hag an 
opportunity. The penguin’s nest is merely a slight excavation in 
the earth, just deep enough to prevent her single egg rolling frora 
its primitive position; while the albatrosa throws up @ little 
mound of earth, grass, and shells, eight or ten inches high, aad 
about the size of a water-bucket, on the summit of which she 
forms her nest, and thus looks down upon her nearest neighbours 
and best friends. ; 

None of the nests in these rookeries are ever left unoccupied for 
a single moment, until the eggs are hatched and the young ones 
old enouzh to take care of themselves. The male goes to sea in 
search of food, until his hynger is appeased ; he then promptly 
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returns, and affectionately takes the place of his mate, while she 
resorts to the same element for the like purpose. In the inter- 
change of these kind offices, they so contrive it as not to leave the 
eggs uncovered at all; the present incumbent (say the female) 
making room for the partner of her cares and pleasures on his 
return from the sea, while he nestles in by her side until the eggs 
are completely covered by his feathers. By this precaution they 
prevent their eggs being stolen by the other birds, which would be 
the case were they left exposed; for the females are so ambitious 
of producing a large family at once, that they rob each other when- 
ever they have an opportunity. Similar depredations are also 
committed by a bird called the rook, which is equally mischievous 
as the monkey. The royal penguin is generally foremost in felo- 
nies of this description, and never neglects an opportunity of 
robbing a neighbour. Indeed it often happens, that when the 
period of incubation is terminated, the young brood will consist of 
three or four different kinds of birds in one nest. This is strong 
circumstantial evidence that the parent bird is not more honest 
than her neighbours. 

To stand at a little distance, and observe the movements of the 
birds in these rookeries, is not only amusing, but edifying, and 
even affecting. The spectacle is truly worthy the contemplation 
of a philosophic mind. You will see them marching round the 
encampment in the outside path, or public promenade, in pairs, or 
in squads of four, six, or eight, forcibly reminding you of officers 
and subalterns on a parade-day. At the same time, the camp, or 
rookery, is in continual motion; some penguins passing through 
the different paths, or alleys, on their return from an aquatic 
excursion, eager to caress their mates, after a temporary absence ; 
while the latter are passing out, in their turn, in quest of refresh- 
ment and recreation. At the same time, the air is almost darkened 
by an immense number of the albatross hovering over the rookery 
like a dense cloud, some continually lighting and meeting their 
companions, while others are constantly rising and shaping their 
course for the sea. 

To see these creatures of the ocean so faithfully discharge the 
various duties assigned them by the great Creator; to witness their 
affectionate meetings after a short absence on their natural element; 
to observe their numerous little acts of tenderness and courtesy to 
each other: all this, and much more that might be mentioned, is 
truly interesting and affecting to the contemplative and sym- 
pathetic spectator. I have observed them for hours together, and 
could not help thinking, that if there was only as much order, 
harmony, and genuine affection between wedded pairs of the 
human. race as there is among these feathered people, the connu- 
bial state would then indeed be ‘all that we dream of heaven.” 
A moral philosopher could not, perhaps, be more usefully 
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enpere for a few days than in contemplating the movements 
and operations of a South Sea rookery, and marking the almost 
incredible order and regularity with which every thing is per- 
formed. Such a spectator could not fail to confess, that so 
viii an instinct must be ‘the Divinity which stirs within” 
them. 


V.—Sream-EnGINEs IN THE Mines or CornnwaLl. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


S1r—The following table was intended for insertion, as part of my 
letter which appeared in your June number, and the first sentence 
refers to it alone : 





Wheal Towan.| Consolidated patna suaieeet 

















PARTICULARS. Mines. 
Druce’s En- | Job’s or Maria} Waldersey | Each Engine. 
gine. Engine. Drainage. 
Cylinder, in inches . . | 80 90 40 55. 
Stroke of Piston . . =| 10 10 8 5X 2=10. 
Load on ditto, in lbs. . | 55,869 lbs.| 77,568 — 
No. of Strokes per minute | 63 54 103 34—17 Re- 
volutions. 
Steam cut off at. . ./ & : } 
Depth of Pump Rods . | 162fathoms| 135 fathoms) 14 feet 
Length of Boilers . . | 35 34 24 — 
No. of Do. . . .|2 3 2 —= 
Steam above atmos. perhr.| 35 lbs. 27 Ibs. 16 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 


Diameter . . . . . | Notmentnd.| 6 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 9 in. —_—- 
24 Hours’ Coal . . .{ 62 Bushels} 76 Bushels | ————— | 300 Bush. 


1 Hour’s Do. 27. 3} 1 12} 
Apnl Average Average — 
Duty . . . . « © | 76,806,115} 53,000,000) 75,000,000; ——— 


The above account was supplied by the engineers of the mines 
in which the engines are at work, and the account of the Walder- 
sey Drainage came from Perran Foundry: this engine works only 
from six to ten hours per day. The Maria Engine is twelve years 
old, and was selected, because it is the first 90-inch cylinder ever 
erected. . 

I have assumed each revolution as one stroke of ten feet, in the 
Rhadamanthus, for the convenience of comparison. In the Cornish 
engines, which are single acting, the piston consumes more than 
double the time when at rest at the end of the stroke, and in its 
return, than in its acting stroke; this period is about 11 seconds 
in Job’s engine, and may, perhaps, be divided— 

Acting stroke . . . 34 seconds. 
Rest e we Se: 8 


< am ple time fora good condensation. 
Retum ..... 44 
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The weight of the working-beam, or bob, (as it is called in the 
mines,) of this enyine, is, I believe, about 29 tons. I know it is 
26 tons in a new 80-inch cylinder; and, at Poldri, the 91-inch 
cylinder has a bob of 33 tons, 16 tons in each cast-iron plate, and 
1 ton of wrought-iron connections. This may give some idea of 
the size of the engines. The vessels to which circular boiler, 
expansive steam, and partial clothing, have been applied, are, the 
Echo government steamer, and Cornubia private vessel. To 
Captain King, of the Astreea, who is in command of the foreign 
packets at Falmouth, is due the merit of first proposing the 
application to steamers, of the successful improvements adopted in 
the mines. . 

His attention was called to this subject on observing the inefh- 
ciency of the steamers first supplied for the packet service ; and, in 
consequence of his suggestions, which were sent to the Admiralty 
in February, 1830, I believe the Echo was ordered to be fitted, as 
far as was practicable, with her old engines. The quantity of coal 
consumed, I have heard, was much lessened. She has blockaded 
Oporto this winter. 

The Cornubia was built at Greenock for Mr. Ward) and fitted 
up by him on the same principle, with some improvements proposed 
by himself. I understand a Glasgow steamer has adopted the 
alterations of boilers, &c. of the Cornubia, and that her speed has 
been greatly augmented, and a considerable saving of coal 
effected at the same time. 

The object of my former letter was to point out, that the publi- 
cation of a comparative statement of the duty performed by steam- 
boat engines would, perhaps, lead to more important results than 
were anticipated by Mr. Chatfield. The form of that report ought 
to be arranged by the engine-makers, if ever adopted, as by its 
decision their respective merits must be determined. 

The most essential point is the column of duty, to enable steam- 
‘boat proprietors to judge of the quality of their engines, and the 
care and attention employed in their management. Few steamers 
would then attempt to race with each other. If the engine was 
forced, a decrease of duty would be apparent in their next report. 
This occurs in the mines whenever an engine is obliged to draw 
more than her share of water, in ‘consequence of accidents. A load 
too light is likewise incompatible with a high duty. 

The following statement of the comparative performance of the 
Cornish engines at different periods, will point out the unfairness 
of the account in my former letter, which was occasioned by the 
comparison of the ten best engines with the worst, in 1811: 

Millions The. of Water lifted 

1 tuot, per Bushel of Coals. 
1811. In August, 9 engines on trial averaged . . 13,500,000 
1813. First report by Messrs. Lean, 24 engines do.. 19,456,000 
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The improved duty may be almost entirely attributed to the 
greater care in keeping the packing of the piston in yood order, 
and the more regular supply of grease. It justified the suspicion, 
ity many engines had previously not performed an adequate 

uty. 

Tiers. In 32 engines, average . . . «© «© « « 25,433,783 
1823. — 32 do. ee ee es 28,156,163 
1828. — 54 do. ee © ee » 37,000,000 
1833. If the present rate continues, perhaps . . . 45,000,000 








The average duty of the year 1813 is not half that of the 
present year. By taking the best of that year, as compared with 
Borlase’s engine Wheal Vor, the difference is still greater. 

1813, Averaye of the highest, about . . . . . 27,000,000 
1832-3, Do. Wheal Vor, highest about. . . . . 84,000,000 
This engine one month reached . . «. . « «© « 91,000,000 
Watt’s engines, 40 years since, sometimes reached . 20,000,000 


But the performance of the engines not being brought before the 
public in such a form that their relative work could be seen on 
the inspection of a comparative statement, the efforts of the 
engineers were not always supported by all the adventurers; and 
in many instances very little attention or care was employed in the 
management of the engines. 

The test adopted in the mines is considered a sufficient com- 
parative statement of engines similarly situated, and to it the 
engineers raust submit, or be prepared to prove its incorrectness 
under a severe scrutiny. Accurate trials have been made of old 
engines, whose reported rate of duty has suddenly increased, or of 
new engines, on their performance of an unusually high duty. 

Jonuw S, Evys. 

Enys, &th June, 1833. 


VI.—Nusra AnD ABYSSINIA: comprehending thee Civil His- 
tory, Antiquities, Arts, fRelegion, Literature and Natural 
History, by the Rev. Micnary Russe t, LL.D. 


Witn the same skill, judgment, and good taste, that have sig- 
nalized the preceding volumes of their work, the Editors of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library have produced another interesting 
volume, containing the History of Nubia and Abyssinia, or, as it 
was termed, Ethiopia above Egypt. What a field for the pursuits 
of the historian and antiquarian does this part of the world present, 
and to what a remote period in the course of time is the mind 
conveyed, in contemplating the relics of a people, among whom the 
arts are supposed to have flourished even before the great events 
of the world were recorded in sacred history ! 
Ko, 17.—VOL. 11. 3E 
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We must not allow ourselves to touch the vast question respect- 
ing the early peso of this country; the similarity of the 
Abyssinian and Indian Temples; the various wars in modern 
times, made by the Egyptians on the Nubians and Abyssinians, for 
the sake of gold, conquest, and revenge ; or the progress of religion 
in those countries, and the various civil wars between princes and 
their subjects which this produced. Such interesting topics we 
must leave, as not belonging to us here. We must content our- 
selves with giving our readefs a sample of the work before us, and 
we will do so in an extract relating to the manners and customs of 
the people. The following practice in Abyssinia, on the adminis- 
tration of justice, will suit our purpose : 


“It is well known that the royal standard of Abyssinia displays the lion of 
the tribe of Judah, to indicate the descent of its kings from Solomon ; 2 fiction, 
it may be presumed, by which the clergy flattered the vanity of the monarch, and 
preserved the relic of a custom older than Christianity. In the fair season of the 
year his majesty was always in the field. The form of the camp was so established 
by ancient usage, that in every place it assumed the same appearance, and 
regular order. It is said that even their palaces and towns were modelled 
according to the plan which was followed in the distribution of the tents. The 
household was very numerous, and the members of it were distinguished by 
badges which indicated their respective stations. 

‘*A little removed from the royal pavilion or station was a large square tent, 
with six seats on either side, and one at the end, higher than the others, which 
indicated the presence of the king. This was the hall of justice, where causes 
were heard, and whence the opinion of the judges was conveyed to his 
majesty, who, from a concealed recess, or alcove, expressed his concurrence or 
dissent. Before proceeding to business jin that court, or Saccala, as it was 
termed, the official persons pronounced a prayer, and then chanted the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 


‘From the day of vengeance; from the day of doom, 
How shall the soul escape? 
When the mother cannot save her child, and the earth 
shall surrendcr her prisoners, 
How shall the soul escape? 
When the assembly shall accuse us with terrors; when our 
deeds shall be opened and spread out, and all that we have done 


shall be read, 
How shall the sou! escape? 
When our Lord shall sit on the Mount of Olives, on the day 
of the Sabbath, and all his disciples beside him, 
ow shall the soul escape ?” 


With such holy exercise the assessors of the Abyssinian monarch were wont to 
prepare themselves for the solemn duty of awarding justice between man and 
man; and in all cases, where the immediate interests of the crown were not 
concemed, the path of equity is said to have been followed with no small 
degree of self-denial and steadiness.” 


We may also add the following of the Zackary, an extraordinary 
race of people, dwelling principally in the province of Tigré, in 
Abyssinia, towards the Red Sea: 


‘One of the most annoying of their superstitions is the belief or affectation 
of being possessed with a certain kind of evil spirit, which cannot be expelled in 
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any other way than by music and dancing. This complaint is called ¢igré-ter’ 
and is more common among women than among men. It seizes the body as 
if with a violent fever, then turns to a lingering sickness, which, unless the pro- 
re remedy can be procured, ofien reduces the patient to the greatest extremity. 

uring the paroxysm, the speech is changed to a kind of stammering, which 
no one can understand but those who have been afflicted with the same dis- 
order. When the relatives find the malady established, they join together to 
defray the expenses of curing it; the first step towards which is to procure the 
assistance of a learned dofter or priest, who reads the Gospel of St. John, and 
drenches the sufferer with cold water for the space of seven days—an applica- 
tion that very often proves fatal. A more effectual remedy is found to consist 
in a band of trumpeters, drummers, and fifers, a full supply of liquor, and an 
assemblage of juvenile personages to enjoy these means of hilarity. 

‘‘ Pearce once saw a young woman who had the misfortune to be afflicted 
with this disorder; and as she was the wife of an intimate friend, he visited her 
very frequently. Her voice was so much affected, that she could not be under- 
stood by her nearest relations ; and it was observed, that the sight of a book or 
a priest threw her into great agony, during which a torrent of tears, like blood 
mingled with water, flowed from her eyes. After allowing her to linger three 
months in this miserable condition, the husband resolved to employ the wonted 
remedy, however expensive and inconvenient to him. For this purpose he 
collected a band of music, and likewise borrowed from all his neighbours their 
silver ornaments, with which to load her arms, legs, and neck. 

‘‘ The evening this singular experiment was tried, our countryman attended, 
to give his assistance. About two minutes after the trumpets commenced, he 
observed her shoulders begin to move, and soon afterwards her head and 
breast, and in less than a quarter of an hour she sat up on the couch. The 
wild look she had, though she occasionally smiled, made him withdraw to a 
greater distance, being alarmed to see a person reduced almost to a skeleton 
exert such strength; her head, neck, shoulders, hands, and feet, all moved to 
the sound of the instruments, and in this manner she proceeded for some time, 
till at length she started up, and stood on the floor. Afterwards she began to 
dance and to jump about, and at last, as the music and noise of the singers 
increased, she often sprang three feet from the ground. When the band 
slackened she appeared quite out of temper, but when it became louder she 
smiled and was sclighted. During this violent exercise she never showed the 
least symptom of being tired, though the musicians were thoroughly exhausted ; 
and whenever they stopped, to take a little rest, she manifested signs of the 
utmost discontent and impatience. 

“< Next day, according to the prescribed method in the cure of this disorder, 
she was taken to the market-place, where several jars of maize were provided 
for the respective performers. When the crowd had assembled, and the music 
was ready, she advanced into the centre, where she began to dance, and throw 
herself into the maddest postures imaginable, and continued to exert herself in 
the same manner throughout the whole day. Towards evening, she was seen 
to drop the silver ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, one at a time, so 
that in the course of three hours she had stripped herself of every article. As 
the sun went down, she made a start with such swiftness that the fastest runner 
could not keep pace with her; and when at the distance of about two hundred 
yards, she fell to the ground on a sudden, as if she had been shot. Soon after- 
wards a young ‘man fired a matchlock over her body, struck her on the back 
with the side of his large knife, and asked her name, to which she answered as 
when in the possession of her senses; a sure proof that the cure was accom. 
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plished, for during this malady, those afflicted with it never answer to their 
christian name. She was now taken up in a very weak condition, and earried 
home; and a priest came and bapuead her again, as if she had just come iato 
the world, or assumed a new nature. 

Mr. Pearce had soon afterwards a less agreeable opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the characteristics of this strange disease. lis own wife was 
seized with some of the most alarming symptoms; but having a strong susp 
cion that this ailment sprang from the weak minds of women, who were gratified 
with the display, the rich dresses, and music, which accompany the cure, he 
determined not to yield to her fancy. He thought the application of a whip 
might be attended with a good effect, and actually had recourse to a few 
strokes, when there was no one present to witness the proceeding. But what 
was his surprise, when, instead of profiting by his skill, she appeared hike a 
corpse, her joints stiffened, and life seemed to become extinct. Alarmed and 
grieved at the want of success, he immediately consented to pay for the band, 
the drink, and the other apparatus used in similar cases ; and the result proved 
a complete reward for his connubial affection. *“* One day,” says he, “I went 
privately with a companion to see my wife dance, and kept at a short dis- 
tance, as I was ashamed to go near the crowd. On looking stedfastly upon 
her, while dancing and jumping, more like a deer than a human being, I said 
that it was certainly not my wife; at which my companion burst into a fit of 
laughter, from which he could scarcely retrain all the way home.’* 

There is little doubt that on some occasions there was fraud mixed up with 
Abyssinian superstition, Pearce, whose mind was possessed with all the 
incredulity of a Protestant, was constantly endeavouring to obtain a peep behind 
the scenes ; and, in one instance at least, he was completely successful. Atan 
excavated church near Adowa there is a picture of the Virgin suckling her 
Child, painted probably in the time of the Portuguese, as the workmanship 
differs materially from that of the native artists. It is placed m a window, 
adjoining which is a dark recess; and the priests told the Ras and the chiefs 
who were with him, that when any sinful person looked at it, the figures 
trembled violently. As Pearce himself witnessed the ayitation of the picture 
when some individual, not remarkable for purity, happened to fix his eyes 
on it, he looked about to discover whether there were any secret entrance by 
which one might get to the back of it, and soon observed a monk crawling out 
of a very small opening in an obscure place. Accordingly, when the attention 
of the bystanders was otherwise employed, the sceptical sailor crept in, and, 
after turning round a dark corner, he saw a priest behind the canvass, shaking 
it every now and then with a piece of string. He did not presume to interrupt 
him, but, being satisfied with his discovery, retired from the scene of impostare. 
He did not forget, however, to tell Welled Selassé at a convemient season, who 
said he believed it; but added, ‘ It will not do to quarrel with these rascals, for 
if I were to set them against me, I should not long be Ras,’ + 


The natural history of Nubia and Abyssinia is also ably treated 
on, and the subject of zoology is illustrated with beautifully- 
executed wood-euts. For a general view of the whole history of 
this most mteresting part of the world, the reader will be well 
pleased with the volume before us. It is the production of a 
well-informed and elegant writer. 


® Life and Adventures, vol. i. p. 291. 
¢ Life and Adventures, vol. i. p. 176. 
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VIT.—ApmiraLty Court DEcisions. 


As the usual ceremony of accepting the office of Judze of the High 
Court of Admiralty may be new to some of our readers, we take 
this opportunity of inserting the following from the “ Times.” 


Admiralty Court, May, 31. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Nichol, the new Judge of this Court, entered the 
hall in the customary form, preceded by the Deputy Marshal (Ms. Deacon) 
bearing the silver oar. On taking his seat, 

The Admiralty Advocate (Dr. Dodson,) having the patent of appointment 
in his hands, addressed Sir John in a short and appropnate speech, requesting 
him to take upon hiinself the office of Jude of this court, adverting to the dis- 
tinguished ability with which he had fulfilled the duties of King’s Advocate and 
Judge of the Prerogative and Arches Courts, and offering to the learned judge 
his humble congratulations upon the appointment for which he had been so 
deservedly selected.—The letters-patent were then read by the registrar. 

Sir John Nicholl then said, “In obedience to His Majesty’s gracious appointment, 
contained in the letters-patent which have just been read, I humbly, and with 
deference and respect, accept the office of Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty of England, and am ready to take the oaths which are usual on the occa. 
sion.” The oaths of office, abjnration and allegiance, were then administered 
to the Judge by the registrar.—The only business transacted was, the appoint- 
ment of surrogates and formal assignations. 


By the following extract from an old work, it would appear that 
formerly the office of Judge of the High Court of Admiralty of 
England, was performed by the Warden of the Cinque Ports. 


‘© Warden, now commonly styled, the Lord Warden, because oftentimes the 
wardens have heen of the nobility, and sometimes princes of the blood-royal, 
It is an office none less than a knight ought to occupy. This great officer, or 
Limenarcha, as Camden observes, was an imitation of the same officer, which 
the Romans® established for defence of our coasts, and called Litoris Saronici, 
or, Tractus Maritimi Comes, who had the charge of nine sea-ports. And it 
is no doubt but these cinque ports and towns were under some special govern- 
ment in the time of the Saxons, necessity so requiring ; though guurdian, (from 
whence warden, in plain English, keeper, and in Latin enstos) imports the name 
imposed by William the Conqueror. Yet may it not thence be concluded that 
the office was born with him, seeing his design was to have altered the whole 
language he found here, by injoyning the teaching here of his own French 
tongue to children, the grammar in schools, the laws and pleadings thereof in 
‘this tongue, shortly after his settlement on the throne. 

“‘ These wardens therefore, being set for the defence of the ports, and coasts on 
which they are, and as the chief commanders of their ships they were to furnish 
to sea, gave them as well the name of Admirals, in respect of their office as to 
the sea, as Wardens with reference to their care in keeping and preserving the 
liberties of the ports at land, both as mediators between their sovereigns and 
them, if differences should arise there; and as judges among them, and 
between them and others, to guard and defend them against the unjust 
encroachments of foreigners upon their rights and jurisdictions, and to deter. 
Mine such differences as might grow irreconcileable, (without an interposing 


® At least, under Constantine the Great, who did, amongst others, appoint auch officers ; 
and some say the office was executed under Valentinian by Nectaridius: etd. Selden’s Mare 
Clausum. 
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power,) and correct the errors and irregularities in judgment as might happen 
among themselves: for as to the former, he is the immediate officer of the king 
to the ports, and hath the return of his writs that run there, they being directed 
to him; and as to the latter, the causes were heard, and judgment concerning 
them given, in the old court of Shepway, and courts of Chancery and Admiralty, 
which since frequented, have withdrawn to the latter most of the matters deter- 
minable in the former, and drawn too much obscurity thereon. That the War- 
den of the ports might have a place of residence near the ports, and a seat 
suitable to his quality, is the castle of Dover committed to his charge and 
custody, of which he is also entitled the Constable. And though I will not say, 
but anciently they might serve for titles of honour and office to several persons, 
yet, long since, the Constableship of Dover Castle and Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports have both been conjoined in one person.” 


No. V. 
THE RELIANCE.—BOTTOMRY. JUNE 8, 


This was an action on a bottomry-bond for £1,200, given to Messrs Gil- 
more and Co., of Calcutta, by Captain Hayes, master of the Reliance, which 
sailed in the latter end of 1827 on a voyaye to Calcutta and back to London, 
the master carrying out a letter of credit for £1,000, on Gilmore and Co. On 
her arrival at Calcutta, however, the master, as contended, without the sanction, 
and even against the express directions, of the owners, instead of returning to 
London, engaged in a variety of speculations, in voyages between Calcutta, 
Arracan, the Mauritius, and Van Diemen’s Land, in the course of which he 
became involved in a variety of complicated transactions and obligations 
towards Gilmore and Co. and others, and in the end gave them the bond in 

uestion; payment of which was resisted by the owners, on the ground that 
Gilmore and Co. were not entitled by law to avail themselves of this species of 
security, under the circumstances, and that the master, not the owners, was 
liable for the advances for which the bond was given.—The case was fully 
argued before Sir Christopher Robinson, the late judge of this court, and 
awaited his final judgment. It was, in consequence, re-argued by Dr. Addams 
and Dr. Matcham, for the owners; and the King’s Advocate and Dr. Nicholl 
in support of the bond. 

Sir John Nicholl said, that if he could be satisfied that the late judge of the 
court had fully and finally made up his mind as to any of the points of the case, 
he should be unwilling to revise his decision; but he could not find from the 
last minutes that the learned judge had fully and completely made up his mind 
on any one point. The master in this case had gone out on a voyage to Cal- 
cutta and back, with the authority and power of a master of a vessel, and no- 
thing further: he had no discretionary power, but a limited credit for £1,000. 
He saw nothing in the evidence to authorize Messrs. Gilmore and Co., in con- 
junction with the master, to engage the vessel in different voyages, instead of 
its returning to London; of which obligation Gilmore and Co. were made 
acquainted by. the contents of a letter from the owner to the master being com- 
rounicated to them; yet they assisted him in different circuitous voyages 
between Mauritius, Arracan, Van Diemen’s Land, and Calcutta; Gilmore 
and Co. receiving the freight, disposing of the cargo, and carrying the proceeds 
to a general account between them and the master. The question, therefore, 
was, not whether they had acted fraudulently, but whether they acted on 
the credit of the master, or on the credit of the owners, It would be a dan- 
gerous thing if a master in a distant part of the world was to be at liberty to keep 
the vessel out for years, contrary to the instructions of the owners, engage in 
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voyages of mere speculation, and do acts which should bind his owners, and 
not only the owners, but the ship. It was only in extreme cases that the law 
allowed the master to bind the ship. The learned judge considered that 
Messrs. Gilmore and Co. had made the advances on the credit and respon- 
sibility of the master, and must take the consequences of so doing. It was 
impossible that they were not aware that he was acting without the authority of 
the owners; and, consequently, the learned judge was bound to pronounce 
against the bond, and to dismiss the freight. the owners were entitled to their 
costs. 





VIII.—A Sartor’s ApvIceE To HI8s Son,* on ENTERING THE 
Roya Navy. 


(Concluded from page 848.) 
Letrer [X.—Conelusion. 


HaviIno now endeavoured to direct your attention to those pursuits which I 
consider most likely to render you respected and happy in this life, and 
adapted to prepare you for a better hereafter, I will merely add a few concluding 
remarks, 

That you will at present, or even at any future time, adopt all the occupa- 
tions which I have pointed out to you, might be too much to expect; but at 
the same time I hope you will exert yourself to do so. The greatest proba- 
bility is, that you will follow such of them as are adapted to your prevailing 
turn of mind, and your own peculiar capacity; and if I succeed in suitably 
directing you to those, I shall consider my care well repaid. My first object 
has been to render you a faithful servant to your Maker, and thereby an efficient 
officer to your king and country. My second has been to make you a worthy, 
agreeable, and accomplished member of private society; and the prevailing 
design of my observations has been to expose to you the futility of that once. 
fashionable opinion which would exclude naval officers from being capable of 
partaking of these advantages. The real truth is this, that if, in the early part 
of their career, their capacities have been assiduously cultivated, they 
means of subsequent improvement superior to the generality of men who enter 
the world; and if, on the contrary, they have been neglected in their youth, 
they are the more exposed to danger and deterioration. 

In my seventh letter I have undesignedly omitted to notice the art of swim. 
ming, which is especially of equal importance with any exercise mentioned 
therein. The many instances in which this accomplishment may be made 
conducive to the most grateful reward of disinterested exertion which preserves 
the life of a fellow-creature at the risk of one’s own, renders it highly valuable 
to every generous disposition. I could enumerate many signal instances of its 
utility in this respect, which have filled the surrounding spectators with delight, 
and carried inexpressible joy to every heart. I therefore earnestly recommend 
you to lose no opportunity of acquiring such a noble art on that account ; even 
for the sake of your own preservation, the knowledge of it is indispensable. 
I have also omitted to notice several pursuits of a useful and interesting 
description in the circle of general science, which you will have ample oppor- 
tunities of engaging in, to the advantage of yourself, as well as of those whose 
principal object it is to follow them. Of those pursuits, which may be consi- 
dered to belong more immediately to your profession, perhaps the most 
important are, to acquire a knowledge of the shores, the depths, the tempera- 

© At the age of thirteen, 
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ture, and ournents of the ocean, in all its parts, as often as opportunities will 
permit. It has been justly observed, that there is no elass of society that bas 
more frequent opportunities of adding to the general stock of scientific know- 
ledge than that composed of persons in the royal and mercantile navies ; and you 
will find, by referring to the article on this subject contained in numbers 4 and 6 
of the Nautical Magazine, a litle work which I have put into your bands, the 
vacious ways in which those opportunities may be turned to account. They 
lave been so ably pointed out by the writer of the article m question, who 
the author of a most valuable and popular little work*, which I equally 
recommend to your notice, that I will not extend the limits of this letter by 
dwelling on those subjects; I shall merely enjoin your attention to them. In 
visiting foreign places, let the reflection, that such another opportunity of col- 
lecting information relating to the part of the world you are in may never occur 
again, act as an incentive to you to seize the favourable moment, and turn it 
to a good account. If you should return there at any subsequent period, such 
information cannot fail to be of service to you; if you do not, you will have 
added so much to your general stock. 

The great value of time in its unerring course will demand economy, and 
method, ia employing with advantage that portion of # which, for some years 
to came, will be at your command. You must be already well aware, that 
TIME is far too precious to be trifled away in indolence or insignificant pur- 
suits, aud that a skilful arrangement of it will be the only mode by which you 
may lay in a store of knowledge in any of those subjects to which I have 
alluded. If you thus continue to fill up the intervals of leisure left from 
your duty wath useful aud regular oceupations, you must not aceustom 
yourself to entertain sanguine hopes as to the result of your application ; 
for, although in our usual dependency on its operations, time past appears 
only fleeting, and time future to be tardy in its approach, the progress of both 
is really equal towards the final consumination of all things. Your anxiety 
will neither hasten its advance, nor will your indifference retard its departure ; 
but by carefully and steadily freizhting your litle barque at every port in her 
varied course, you will gradually draw near the haven of eternity, with the 
revolving tide of time, deeply laden with the fruits of patience, experience, and 
wisdom. Ao illiterate and uncultivated mind is lke a muddy and stagnant 

1; but a quick, clear, and sure apprehension, resembles a pellucid stream, 
flowing over beds of precious ore, and blending thew brilliant particles with its 
own pure and transparent quality. 

I have directed your attention generally to the fountain-heads of information, 
in order that you may learn to think for yourself, and that you may not become 
snsignificantly dependent on others for the guidance of your opimon and your 
eonduct. I have the greatest respect for learning, and all its pre-eminent 
benefits ; but when it fails to direct us in practice, it loses its value in my esti« 
mation. The most noble use you can make of it is to apply its comprehensive 
precepts to the regulation of your life in all the varied duties which they so fully 
develop, in the practice of what is good, honest, generous, humane, and 
ebliging, towards your fellow-creatures. These duties it will emable you to 
perform in a more perfect and complete manner than if you had remained ia 
ignorance. It is not merely from books that you will acquire this description 
of learning; you must study the source of that intelligence from whence books 
have their ongin—man himself. The diversity of his species is infinite; for, 
among the many millions of his kind that exist, no two persons have yet 
been discovered exactly alike. It is a study that will strengthen your capacity 
én every purpose for which you enter the world; one that wall enlarge pour 

* A Geological Manual by H. T. De La Beche, F.R.S. &c. 
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own discrimination and judgment, and will enable you to form a correct 
Opinion of others, according to their merits and qualifications. 

The necessary discipline by which military societies are regulated is much 
calculated to check an unrestrained freedom of conversation between superior 
and subordinate classes; and hence the inferior lose all the benetit they might 
derive from the opinions of those above them. But, as in all societies some 
rules of conduct and conversation are tacitly admitted, and as politeness 
excludes from private circles all rudeness or intrusive importunity, so, in official 
society, much might be done to promote agreeable and instructive intercourse, 
without descending from necessary self-respect on the one hand, or incurring 
undue familiarity on the other. Unfortunately, a feeling of collective jealousy 
of each other frequently prevails among individuals in distinct stations, which 
feeling is regarded in their private intercourse. And where the superior 
happens to be deficient in information to his inferior, it requires considerable 
address in the latter to deliver his opinions with that apparent deference which 
good-breeding and the distinctions of rank may demand, without appearing 
presumptive. In such cases, it is necessary that the inferior should remain 
silent, or be very guarded in his expressions, secretly taking care, that the 
adventitious circumstance of their being uttered by higher rank does not give 
authority to erroneous statements, in preference to what his own deliberate 
conviction assures him to be correct. Should his opinion be seriously called 
for, it should be given ingenuously, and respectfully; and, should any great 
emergency arise, where it may be his duty to expostulate on any impropriety 
manifestly injurious to the interest of the service going forward, he must expos- 
tulate with caution and deference; and if he be forbidden to do so, it is his 
duty at once to desist, and remain silent; the injury arising to the service in 
general from such an inversion of authority being probably of a far greater 
consequence than any casual occurrence arising from the point in question. 

To know the certain bounds of his duty, and never to overstep them, for the 
purpose of displaying superior talent, or with the hope of accelerating his pro- 
motion, will extinguish any jealousy which the superior abilities of an inferior 
officer might excite in the breast of his superiors; they will admire his 
modesty, and will direct him to execute their orders in a manner pleasing to 
himself ; and, while he bears in mind, that with his utmost official attainments, 
he is necessarily subordinate to their authority, they will at all times pay a just 
tribute to his commendable self-control. Thus, though I wish you to acquire 
a prompt and sagacious method of thinking, acting, and speaking, for yourself, 
on every necessary occasion, in public or private life, whether of important or 
minor consequence, it is with a view to consolidate your own talents, not to 
expose the errors of others: and in your official demeanour you must never for- 
get that the first essential duty to be impressed on the mind of every subordinate 
individual, is the indispensable one, that you should as soon as possible LEARN 
HOW TO OBEY. 

It is frequently the duty of a young man, both to himself and to his com- 
panions, to resist their importunities to adventure on improper indulgencies, 
and it is only by an accurate knowledge of what is right or wrong, and a 
uniform correctness in his own deportment, that his “yes” or “no” will be 
satisfactory to himself, and may be beneficial to them. It is a much mistaken 
clemency to the vices or follies of others, ever to countenance them, by with- 
holding the latter monosyllable, when urged to join therein: it may not be his 
duty to expostulate, but it most assuredly may be so to deny the sanction of his 
word, or participation. 

Make it your constant study to compress all your mental acquirements 
within the ready call and command of practical utility; and, that you may 
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never be at fault for an se ient in the most unexpected emergency, you should 
always be able, in critical moments, to take your knowledge as you would your 
sword, in your right hand, and, as it were, to wield it with direct and unerring 
effect. Study is but the training seminary to action; its combined results 
must be wrested from the closet, to give energy, grace, celerity, promptitude, 
and vigorous execution to the duties which officers are called on to perform. 
This ready faculty will extemporaneously collect all your resources in every 
extremity, and, while the habitual indifference to any inclemency of weather, 
that is soon acquired by those inured to all its vicissitudes in various climates, 
will endow you with a masculine and intrepid manner of command, which 
will create confidence and vigour in those around you, a brisk and ready 
delivery of your orders will inspire them with alacrity and zeal in their 
execution. 

Much exposure to the weather may, in some instances, undermine a delicate 
frame ; but I believe that an opposite tendency is far more prevalent, and, 
that to its account is often wrongly attributed the enervation which proceeds 
from excess and intemperance, Nothing is more conducive to general health 
than to restrain every appetite within the bounds of moderation and discretion, 
and nothing is more destructive to it than that which is usually misnamed a 
life of pleasure. When confined within their proper limits, the pleasures of 
affection, the pleasures of the table, the pleasures of the field, or those of the 
saloon, are pure and salutary sources of enjoyment; but, in his unrestrained 
indulgence, the libertine, the gourmand, the mere fox-hunter, and the dangling 

elit maitre, are continually the prey of successive satiety and repletion. An 

abitual relish for spirituous liquors is dangerous and unbecoming; a glass of 
grog, during excessive fatigue, or exposure to a stormy winter's night, may be 
exhilarating, but may be productive of bad effects; and, at all times, it is a 
beverage which should be most sparingly used, or its never-failing conse- 
quences will assuredly be enervation of body, loss of health, and degradation 
of character. 

I shall reserve many mere technical directions for our future correspondence, 
when you will possess sufficient experience to enter more immediately into 
them; and, according as you profit by your experience, and continue to merit 
my regard, I shall, from time to time, be happy to unfold to you many points 
for your consideration, relating to your Poa which my past servitude has 
enabled me todo, I have considered the contents of these letters as important, 
to prepare you to take your station in public as well as private society with 
credit and reputation to yourself; as important, so to prepare you that you may 
hereafter become as it were a thunderbolt in war, and a contented philosopher 
in peace, and that you may move with the calm and contented feeling of unas~ 
suming dignity gad independence among those gentlemen of birth and educa- 
tion, who are very apt to undervalue the characteristic pursuits and undissembling 
sincerity of the real naval officer, May those higher distinctions hereafter sig- 
nalize you, the real value of which your constant avocations, amidst the perils 
of war, the fury of the storm, the successes, the reverses, the advantages, and 
the disadvantages, of your noble profession, will perpetually illustrate; and 
may manly piety, and integrity, urbanity of manner, generosity and mag- 
nanimity of pose illuminate your character with that pure light of real 
excellence which requires no artificial irradiation for its embellishment ! 

Ever retain an open, frank, and liberal feeling of gratitude for real services 
conferred on you; but never subject yourself to the simpering, insincere, 
contumely of the time-serving courtier, by soliciting his favour or patronage. 

By thus abstaining from the weight of obligation, you will possess the satis. 
factory consciousness of being the independent arbiter of your own fortune ; 
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and, whether it leads you to high promotion, or keeps you down in the subor- 
dinate ranks of your profession, your intrinsic nobility will still be the same— 
a nobility far above the insignia of mere court decoration, or the adventitious 
endowment of lands or funds, and which will render you superior to every 
adulatory coxcomb, whose greatest. merit consists in the depth of his purse, 
the fashion of his clothes, or the gaudiness of his equipage. His brilliant 
establishment might long ago have been abruptly intruded on by the more 
dazzling finery of a neighbouring nation, had not the collective valour of those 
hardy veterans, whose discourteous buffeting with storms and bloodshed he 
affects to despise, been its guard and protection. 
- The possession and practice of pure and virtuous principles are far above the 
shallow unreality of external splendour, and, at the close of a well-spent life 
here, will enable you to look towards removal to a better one with contented 
and tranquil composure. To those who are thus hourly prepared for eternity, 
death is so far from being an obnoxious visiter, that, on the contrary, he is wel- 
comed by them: I therefore most peremptorily command you ever to disre- 
gard the most allaring solicitations of worldly prosperity, when they would 
infringe on your virtue, or your honour, your duty to your Maker, to your 
country, or to yourself. Never forget, however brilliant your future attainments 
may become, that modesty is the most becoming attribute of excellence; and 
constantly bear in mind, that all knowledge is really the gift of the Almighty, 
who has no pride, although He is infinitely wiser than all the beings which He 
has created. He, who made you, made your capacity likewise ; and, 
although He has ordained that you should be diligent in cultivating that 
which He has so bountifully bestowed, should you become inflated by vain 
glory in yourself, He can, in one instant, deprive you of all your greatest 
acquisitions. 

now take my leave of you, confident that you will not go forth into 
danger, without the protection of Him who can preserve your innocence incor- 
ruptible, and who, whenever it may be His holy will, can, earlier or later, exalt 
you to a far higher station than is to be found in this world. 





1X.—Burrat at Sea.* 


From his room to the deck, they brought him Then they bore his remains to the vessel's 
drest 


For his funeral rites, at his own request, 
With his boots, and stock, and garments on, 
And nought but the breathing spirit gone; 
For he wished a child might come and lay 
An unstartled hand upon his clay. 

Then they wrapped his corse in the tarry sheet, 
To the dead as Araby's spices sweet, 

And prepared him to seek the depths below, 
Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow. 


No sects with their nodding plumes were 
re— 

No sabled hearse, and no coffined bier— 

To bear with e and pomp away 

The dead to p with his kindred clay. 

But the little group, a silent few, 

His companions, mixed with the hardy crew, 

Stood thoughtful around till a prayer was said 

O’er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead. 


¢ Written by an American gentleman who died at Marseilles. 


side, 
Aud committed them safe to the dark-blue 
tide: 
One sullen plunge—and the scene {s o’er— 
The sea rolled on as it rolled before. 


In that classical sea, whose azure vies 

With the green of its shore, and the blue of 
its skiee— 

In some pearly cave, in some coral cell— 

Oh! the dead shall sleep as sweetly, as well, 

As if shrined in the pomp of Parian tombs, 

Where the east and the south breathe their 
rich perfumes. 

Nor forgotten shall be the humblest one, 

Though he sleep in the watery waste alone, 

When the trump of the angel sounds with 


dread, 
And the sea, like the earth, gives up his 


It is taken from Poetical 


Sketches of the South of France, by the Rev. B. Bailey, M.A 
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BOOKS. 


GuipeE des Marins, pendant la Navigation Nocturne, ou Descrip- 
tion générale des Phares, Fanaux, etc. construits pour la Surete 
de la Navigation. Par M. Courier. Paris. 


This is an attempt to collect in one work a description of every 
lighthouse in the world. Such a work deserves every possible encou- 
ragement from navigators; because, while it requires much toil, it is 
a most useful one, and, in consequence of the changes which are 
continually going forward, incessant care and vigilance must be em- 
ployed to keep it in a state approaching perfection. 

The accounts of the lighthouses are arranged in the order of coasts 
and seas, prefaced by an introduction, containing a short account of the 
origin and progressive improvements in these safeguards to navigation, 
from the earliest to the present times. We are not certain whether the 
arrangement of the work might not be improved on the principle of a 
little pamphlet, containing a tabulated statement of the lighthouses of 
the British islands, published last year, from the Hydrographical office 
of the Admiralty. 

In the second supplement to his work, M. Coulier has introduced 
the notice of the new light on Tory island, as given in page 15 of our 
first volume. By referring to page 506 of the same volume, he will 
find an error in the height of the lighthouse, corrected by Capt. Mudge ; 
for, by some means, an error in the actual height of the light found its 
way into this notice, and he may depend on Captain Mudge’s account 
being correct. 





New Nava. Instructions, 
(Continued from page 350.) 
{We were obliged to reserve our remarks on the Great Gun Exercise which has appeared in 
the New Naval Instructions, and have pow only space for the following.) 

The first authorized exercise for the great guns was issued in 1817—a well 
drawn ups practical manual—the result of the experience of several officers, 
gained during a long and active war. Since that time many improvements 
have taken place, which have been embodied in the manual before us, and 
which bears the marks of having been drawn up by a practical gunner, who 
has evidently made himself acquainted with the minutie of the business, to 
enable him to instruct others. 

The 1st alteration we shall notice is in fighting both sides, when the men 
are to provide for, and cast loose their own gun and opposite, not 1 and 2 as 
formerly ; and thus the 1st and 2d captains, and indeed all the crew, whether 
fighting one or both sides, will always be at their own guns—not so before— 
and the spare hands not employed loading will give assistance right and left as 
required, never leaving their places between the guns, nor having occasion to 
pass round the rear of the gun at the moment, perhaps, the captain is 
taking aim. 

2d Improvement is a Stationary Powder-man to every two guns and oppo- 
site; a very requisite precaution, and much wanted. | 
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3d. The peculiar beat of drum at once denotes ‘ Clear for Action,” ‘ Cast 
loose the Guns,” which, owing to the division of duties, may now be effected 
at the same time. 

4th. A simple table contains at one view the stores each man is to provide, 
and his duties; the provision of stores being divided among six men will be 
the same in all ships, whatever the number of men at the guns. No. 1 having 
to command and fire, is very properly given the priming wire, tube-box, &c., 
and makes use of them himself, instead of looking for another to do it for him, 
as in the old exercise. 

Sth. The orders for the arrangement in the magazines, passages, &c., for a 
regular supply of powder to the different decks, and to prevent its accumulation, 
are very necessary and useful. 

6th. A more complete code of Gunner’s Instructions, and a new table for 
filling cartridges, whether for * Distant,” ‘* Full,” or “ Reduced” charges, &c. ; 
as also an important distinction by balls, painted of different and distinct 
colours, by which these cartridges, as well as the corresponding cartridge-boxes, 
may be distinguished. Such are some of the chief alterations and improve- 
ments, and they will tend much towards a more efticient, practical, and 
uniform system of exercise of the great guns throughout the service. 


Note.—Owing to the general introduction of guns working on a pivot in steam-ships, gun- 
brigs, &c.,; and also when pointing through stern and chase ports, the order ‘‘ Muzzle right,” 
‘*Muzzle left,” is recommended to be substituted for ‘‘ Muzzle aft,” Muzzle forward.” We 
think a sailor would always understand the latter, and more cheerfully obey it. 


THe New NavutTicaL ALMANAC. 


CHANGES IN RULES OF NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
(Concluded from page 351.) 


Longitude by Occultation of a fired Star, &c. 


30. Get a Greenwich date in mean time*, and also a ship date in mean 
time, both as exactly as possible. Take from the Nautical Almanac sidereal 
time at mean noon, the moon’s R.A. in time to nearest hundredth of second, 
and its decl. to nearest tenth of second ; also the moon’s hor. semid. and par. 
to nearest tenth of second. Correct the hor. par. and latitude of place for 
reduction. 

The application of the rule will then be the same as before, except in the 
following particulars : 

1. The R.A. of star and the hour angle need not be turned into degrees. 

2. The correction of the hour angle and correction of R.A. of star for 
parallax must be turned into time ; the latter to nearest hundredth of second. 

3. The moon’s semid. in R.A. must be turned into time to nearest hundredth 
of second. 


© Where there is a chronometer, this date is best got by applying the error to the time shewn 
by it at observation. When there is not, it must be found by applying the estimated longitude 
in time to the ship mean time. Ship mean time must be found by determining as near as 
possible, by observation, the error of a chronometer or common watch on ship mean me BY 
altitudes of heavenly bodies taken as near as possible E. or W. of meridian; both E. and W. 
if it can be done. 

But as this method of determining the longitude is generally applicable only on shore, the 
R.A. of the moon’s enlightened limb may be supposed to be known at the instant of the obser- 
vation from a sidereal clock, whose error has been determined by meridian passages of stars 
near the moon; to which the moon's semidiamcter being applicd, the result is R.A. of moon's 
centre in time. 
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4. If the resulting R.A. in time of moon’s center be the same exactly as that 
taken from Nautical Almanac, the Greenwich date in mean time must have 
been exactly right. If not, correct the date by the interval due to the 
difference found by knowing, from Nautical Almanac, the change for 1* or 
3600°. Repeat the work, or rather the parts of it affected by the change ; and 
go on thus, till the assumed Greenwich date is shewn to be correct by the 
agreement of the resulting R.A. with the R.A. taken out of the Nautical 
Almanac for that date. 

Thus will be known the error of the chronometer, or watch, on Greenwich 
mean time ; and also the longitude by taking the difference between Greenwich 
macan &me and ship mean time. 


CHARTS. 


Tue Bay or Isranps, in Eaheinomawe, New-Zealand, from 
M. Duperry’s Atlas, 1824. Size, Half Double-Elephant. Admi- 
ralty. No. 2080. 


As its title implies, this is a literal copy from the survey in M. Du- 

rry's Atlas, and nearly on the same scale as he has given it. There 
1s yet much to be done here, both in filling in soundings and in obtain- 
ing the names of several islands and places not inserted by M. Duperry, 
and several plans of this bay differ materially from the present. We 
can, however, place every confidence in this survey, and we hope that 
the native names which M. Duperry has adopted will be used in the 
future sailing directions for the bay. 


Port Lroyp,* on the western side of Peel Island, one of the 
Arzobispo or Bonin Islands. By Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N. 
F.R.S. Size, Half Double-Elephant. Admiralty. No. 2255. 


The Arzobispo or Bonin Islands (a small chart of which is contained 
in this sheet) form a small groap, divided into three clusters, in the 
western part of the great Pacific Ocean, from 27° 44’ N, to 26° 30’ 
N. lat., and the principal of them is Peel Island, so named by Captai 
Beechey after the late Secretary of State. The plan before us 
the port very distinctly, and contains several views of the islands, for 
the guidance of navigators, In the first part of our number we have 
given Captain Beechey’s directions for Port Lloyd, which were drawn 
up to accompany his survey. 

The Bonin Islands are at present inhabited; at least so Captain 
James informs us; but two persons only were found at Port Lloyd 
when Captain Beechey was there, and these had belonged to a whaler, 
the William, of London, wrecked there some time before his arrival. 
These two men were so pleased with the islands, that they were left 
there at their own request by the rest of the vessel’s crew, who had con- 
structed a boat with which they proceeded to Manilla. 


A Cuart OF THE WorLD, on Mercator’s Projection, with the Tracks 
of the more distinguished modern Navigators. By Joun Purpy. 
New edition. 1833. 

Mr. Purdy has chosen a scale for his Chart of the World that enables 
him to put it into four sheets of double elephant paper. By adopting 


* So called by Captain Beechey, after the late Bishop of Oxford. 
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this scale, the outline of the coasts are made clear and distinct, while, 
for the use of the navigator as general charts, each sheet is remarkably 
convenient. We shall not stop to go minutely into the positions in 
which he has laid down sovaril places, because the one before us is 
sufficiently accurate for all the purposes of a general chart. Among 
the tracks, we observe that of the bng Tula, in her late voyage towards 
the south pole, and the new land reported by Captain Biscoe, her 
commander, the furthest southern land yet known. We recommend 
this chart, of all others that we have seen, to those navigators who are 
desirous of laying down their tracks, to enable them to shew at once 
all the places they have visited ; and there are many among our naval 
friends, who have frequently been desirous of possessing one for that 
purpose, similar in all respects to the one before us. It is a chart 
which should be the first in the collection of every sailor. 


Proressorn Bar.Low’s VARIATION GLOBE. 


(Continued from page 352.) 


Following the examples of Halley, Yates, and Hansteen, Mr. Barlow pro- 
ceeded to lay down the information he had collected on a chart; but meeting 
with some anomalies, he was induced to adopt the plan of inserting the varia- 
tions on a fifteen-inch globe, which he considered far more suitable for such a 

urpose, inasmuch as the lines of variation would then be shewn in their true 
orm, a condition not to be attained on a plain surface. Discarding the 
shadow of all theory, Mr. Barlow adopted the actual observations only, and 
laid down their results, leaving those places vacant on the globe, for which he 
had no data. These blanks fall principally about the south pole, and on land, 
excepting in Europe, where the observations have been well supplied by many 
philosophers and men of science. ee 

Thus having devoted the ocean to the variation lines, it occurred to Mr. 
Barlow to devote the land to those of equal dips of the needle; an intention, 
however, which he has not yet acted on. Those parts of the ocean where the 
variation is east are coloured with a tint of green, to distinguish them from 
those parts where it is west, which are coloured with a light blue. 

On a consideration of these lines on the globe, the professor is induced to 
believe that they are governed by some mysterious and hidden law; and the 
regularity of the curves leads him to conclude that the phenomena are not 
influenced by any parts in its vicinity, and he alludes to the Atlantic ocean as 
particularly remarkable for this uniformity. In the Indian ocean he has met 
with a very extraordinary inflection of the curve of no variation, differing from 
that given in all former charts; and it is remarkable that two-thirds of the 
earth’s equator, or 240°, have easterly variation, and the other third westerly. 
This anomaly attracted the particular attention of the professor, and he satisfied 
himeelf of it by a scrutiny of the observations before-mentioned, and also by a 
refarence to those of many officers of the East India service. These anomalies 
are distinctly shewn on the globe, and are evidently entirely free from local 
causes. There is a peculiar accordance in the observations of these seas, 
which Mr. Barlow attributes to there being a small dip, and, consequently, a 
greater force exerted on the horizontal needle. 

A remarkable feature occurs also in the Pacific ocean, which is, that the 
line of no variation runs nearly parallel to the equator for 40°, and then down a 
meridian about 40° more; from which Mr. Barlow deduces, that the 
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magnetic pole must range through 40°, or coincide with the pole of the 
world, and from thence that there must be more than two, or even four, mag- 
netic poles. 

Having thus given the present state of the magnetic curves, Professor Barlow 
mentions, that, in the history of magnetic variation, the first allusion he finds 
to this phenomenon is in a letter from Petri Peregrini to a friend, dated in 1269, 
in which it is stated to be then 5° E. in Italy; and he finds that the method 
of observing it was, by touching an iron needle with a loadstone, and observing 
its direction before its power was lost. In London, the variation, he says, was 
11}° E. in 1580, and in 1658 it was nothing. In 1700 it was about 8° W., while 
in the vicinity of New York it was nothing, and has remained so until the 
poe time. From thence it appears, that the line of no variation would 

ave crossed the Atlantic nearly at right angles to the meridian, about the 
year 1660, as it now does in the Indian ocean. It has gradually descended 
towards the south and west, and now crosses some of the eastern part of 
South America. 

From the only observations made in Australia, which are all of modem 
date, no change of any consequence has been found in the last sixty years. 
This permanency in the line of no variation is remarkable, as no such con- 
stancy was observed in London, where, by the observations made, a change of 
20° was found rather more than a century from the time that the line of no 
variation was found there. 

The circumstance of the variation being large, is also attended with a con- 
siderable change; and where observation has supplied the means in these 
places, it has been found that the assumed magnetic pole has performed a 
circular rotation round that of the earth, from whence the data to compute the 
variation there at any period is afforded. Churchman was the first to do this, 
in 1622, and his calculations of this progressive quantity are found to vary 
little from the truth. Professor Barlow having also made these computations, 
founded on the variation and the dip for Paris, Copenhagen, and London, 
which have been found to agree very nearly with the observation made, is 
at a loss to account for the stationary condition of the magnetic pole in the 
places alluded to before. 

Professor Barlow concludes, that every place has its own magnetic pole; 
and that should this be the case, and the magnetic pole of any place coincide 
with the terrestrial pole, the line of no variation would remain stationary; but 
such a condition could not follow where the variation is great, notwithstanding 
that, when passing its maximum, the change, according to such hypothesis, 
would be slow. 





Pearce'’s Screw Fip.—Our last number contained a description of 
Mr. Pearce’s screw fid, and a statement of H.M.S. Thunder being fitted 
with it. It is but justice to Mr. Pearce to record the following extract of a 
letter we have received from her first Lieutenant, relating to it :— 


**T am delighted to inform you, that we have Captain Pearce’s screw fid 
fitted to all three masts. There would have been one advantage in fitting it 
only to one mast, namely, that we should have had more direct proof of its 
superiority over the common one. The captain of the main-top has this (the 
first) afternoon, hove our main topmast backstays taughter than any lanyards 
could have done. By what I have already seen, I am convinced that the more 
they are known, and the more familiar one becomes with the many ways in 
which they would be beneficial, the more they must be approved. 

“ Yours, &c. “ Birp ALLEN.” 

‘© H.M.S. Thunder, May 28, 1833.” 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHRONOMETERS. 


Lo the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


S1r—In some former numbers of your work, you have alluded to our inven- 
ton of the glass balance-spring to chronometers ; and we have the satisfaction 
to inform you, that a chronometer, newly constructed, and having a glass 
balance, as well as a glass spring, is now placed at the Royal Observatory, by - 
the direction of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, for the purpose of 
undergoing a three months’ trial. 

It is some time since the balance-spring was completed to our satisfaction, 
and the adjustments for temperature were tried with the usual compensation 
3 eee to the common balance. The great difficulty arising from the excess 
of compensation required for a steel or a gold balance-spring, gave us some 
trouble, as well as occasioned a loss of time; and, after many attempts to 
reduce the compensation to so small a quantity as the glass spring required, we 
found it impossible to obtain it with the metal balance. e therefore deter- 
mined on constructing a balance likewise of glass, and provided it with the 
necessary compensation, by means of thin lamina of metal attached to it. This 
balance we consider as great a step towards perfecting the chronometer as the 
spring itself. Independent of the lamina, it is a solid body; and the advantage 
which we anticipate it will have over the ordinary balance is, that it will be in 
no way affected by centrifugal force, and, under all circumstances, that it will 
always preserve the same figure. 

The errors to which chronometers are generally liable, arise, in many cases 

from the uncertainty in the construction of the balance-spring, with respect to 
Hs being homogeneous, and to this we attach the ul{most importance in making 
chronometers, In our opinion, nothing demands the attention of the chemist 
more than the production of glass which shall, if possible, be entirely free from 
lead. As we have manufactured our own glass springs, we find from experi- 
ence, that the quantity of lead in the glass we have hitherto used is considerable; 
and we are therefore of opinion, that the relative proportion of the component 
particles of the glass to each other, in order to form the balance-spring, is a 
point well worthy the investigation of scientific men, and it is, moreover, one 
on which we should be most thankful for information. In justice to ourselves, 
we may State, that three months only have elapsed since we completed the 
spring, which time has been employed principally in forming the balance, and 
in constructing and adjusting the chronometer. Previous to depositing it at 
the Royal Observatory, we obtained the rate of it for eight days, one which 
proved very satisfactory. 
- From the time of Hook to the present, we believe these to be the first expe- 
riments (made public) for the improvement of the balance-spring of the 
chronometer; and it is worthy of remark, in these experiments, that the 
improvement of the balance has followed that of its spring. Should the result 
prove successful, they must be considered as the greatest improvement in 
chronometrical science since the application of compensation for the errors of 
temperature on the balance by Harrison—an improvement for which he received 
the reward of £20,000. 

There can be no doubt that our invention is well worth the expense which 
would be incurred by taking a patent; but when we reflect that the present 
shi pada have arisen from: experiments made with our own chronometers, 
and on our own application to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, we 
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consider the part we have adopted as more consistent with the reception we 
have experienced at their Lordships’ hands, while we are quite satistied that 
it will tend more to promote the advancement of the science by others. 
We are, Sir, &c. 
ARNOLD & Dent. 





Tae Arrican Expepition.—The brig Susan, in our table of wrecks, was 
charged with despatches from the African Expedition, with various letters to the 
merchants at Liverpool. They had been sent down in a canoe from Eboe, 
(about 150 miles from the mouth of the river,) and put on board the Susan, 
for conveyance home. The Susan had been lying in the mouth of the Nun about 
a year, and was assisted in fitting for sea, and with provisions, by the steam- 
boats. In consequence of the loss of the vessel, with these despatches, the 
intelligence of the arrival of the steam-boats at Eboe depends on the statement 
of two seamen at Liverpool who had belonged to her. There is no doubt 
of this being true. 

It is with much regret, however, we find that the effects of the climate had 
already shewn itself in the Quorra, the largest of the two steam-boats, by the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Lander to R. W. Hay, Esq. :-— 

‘¢T am sorry to inform you, that the fever which broke out in the expedition 
has proved fatal to the Captain of the Quorra, and also to a second engineer, 
and a seaman. The expedition reached the river Nun on the 20th October.” 

Mr. Harries then commanded the Quorra, for which duty the nautical skill 
and experience he had partly acquired in the Royal Navy well qualified him. 
He was entrusted with the entire charge of the expedition, and died sincerely 
regretted.* The vacant office has in consequence devolved on Mr. M‘Gregor 
Laird to fill; and, although we have a high opinion of that gentleman’s 
accomplishments as a surveyor and draftsman, we fear that the increased duties 
he will have to perform will much interfere with this important part of his 
occupation. 

Lieut. Allen, who accompanies the party, by pedes riaae of the company of 
gentlemen to which the vessels belong, had embarked in the Elburka, the iron 
steam-boat, with Richard Lander, which vessel was superior in every res 
to the Quorra. The report of her is, that she has not made a cup-full of water 
since she left Liverpool, and that she is much cooler, and more comfortable, 
than the Quorra. 

It is stated that King Obie was on board the Quorra, on a visit to his old 
friend Lander, who, our readers will remember, had made the acquaintance of 
his sable majesty under very different circumstances to the present. In fact, 
it was as a prisoner, and in his power, pennyless. e fulfilment of 
Lander’s ransom, the source of all his sorrow, when he last left the nver, had 
produced all the good effect on King Boy which might be expected ; but the 
additional present of a gaudy Highland uniform, profusely ornamented, had 
well-nigh turned the brain of the ‘‘ most honest of the brass kings.” With a due 
consideration for his subjects, he had caused a platform to be raised in his 
canoe, on which he constantly displayed himself in bis new attire. The splen- 
dour of his dress, although not so dazzling as the bits of looking-glasses with 
which King Obie’s robes were ornamented, was worth to him more dars than 
he had expected as the price of conducting Lander, and his brother, to the 
mouth of the river. It is against the religion of the Eboe people for any of 
them to wear trowsers! excepting their great King Obie; and consequently 


© The intelligence of this officer’s death produced so severe a shock on hia mother, that she 
lived only two days after it arrived. 


Py 
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King Boy could indulge that desire for finery so prevalent in the untaught 
Indian, and enjoy the luxurious coolness of the Highland kilt, while his friend 
Obie was laced up in his tight dress and pantaloons, so well described b 
Lander; and this he could do without infringing the law. After this, we 
expect to hear of large demands for kilts in the Eboe country, for we do not 
know any dress better calculated for the climate in general. 

Accounts are daily expected from this interesting expedition. 


Tar Arps.—We understand that Mr. Brockedon has a volume in the 
press, containing his personal narrative of the journeys he made, to illustrate 
the passes of the Alps. 


ApmiRaL.—The following derivation of this word is given in Jeake’s Char- 
ters of the Cinque Ports :—‘ From the Saxon Aen mere al, that is, over all the 
sea. An officer that commandeth on the sea.” And, respecting the office, he 
adds—‘“ Now, as to all the sea coasts along which the Ports lie, the Admiralty 
thereof is common to the Warden of the Ports; and he is called Warden, 
~ Chancellor, and Admiral, of the Cingue Ports ; the two ancient towns, and 
their members ; according to which titles are the courts held before him, viz. as 
he is Warden, the court of Shepway ; as Chancellor, a court of Chancery, or 
Equity ; and as Admiral, a court of Admiralty ; both which latter are usually 
kept at the Church of St. James the Apostle in Dover.” 


Drawrno-Paprer.—For the benefit of our young naval friends, who may 
be laying in their sea-stock of drawing-paper, we insert the various sizes of this 
article, and the names of them. 

Inches. Inches. 
Demy .... . . . Length 19§ Breadth 15 
Medium ...... 22 17 


Royal . 2. 2 2 se ee — 24 — 19 
Super Royal ae — 27 — 19 
Imperial . . 2. © - — 30 — 214 
Elephant . . . . . — 28 — 23 
Columbia... .. . — 34 — 23 
Atlas ....... — 38 — 26} 
Double Elephant . . . — 40 — 264 
Antiquarian... . . — 52 — 31 
Extra Large . . . . — 55 — 38 


We believe that paper even larger than the last is also made. 


Inon Steam-Boats.—An iron steam-boat, of 90 horse power, is con- 
structing at Liverpool, for the City of Dublin Steam-packet Company, to be 
employed on one of the lakes in Ireland. Her length on deck is 130 feet, and 
her register will be 240 tons. 


TonnaGe.—The following proposed method for the admeasurement of 
vessels for tonnage is inserted in a bill now before parliament. 

In decked vessels, the length in feet, taken from the fore part of the 
main stem to the after part of the stern post, at half the height from the 
bottom of the keel to the top of the uppermost deck. The area of the 
transverse section to be taken at the middle of each of eight equal portions of 
length, into which the whole length shall be divided. The boundaries of these 
sections to be a straight line across, at the level of the average height of the 
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top of the uppermost deck, and the outer surface of the bottom, whether that 
be bottom plank, sheathing, or doubling, keel or false keel. The areas of 
these vertical transverse sections to be ascertained by dividing the depth from 
the boundary line above to the level of the underside of the plank at the keel 
into eight portions, taking the breadth at the middle of these portions, adding 
these eight breadths together, dividing them by eight, and multiplying the 
quotient by the height, and to add to the product the area of the section of 
the keel. 

The length to be multiplied by one-eighth of these eight areas of transverse 
vertical sections, and the product, divided by 150, to be deemed the true 
contents of the tonnage. 

In open boats, the length to be taken over stem and post, at one half of the 
height from the bottom of the keel to the top of the gunwale. This length to 
be divided into eight equal portions, and the extreme breadth to be taken at 
the middle of each of these portions of length; the average of these breadths 
to be taken, by dividing their sum by eight. The length to be multiplied by 
the average breadth; the product by half of the average breadth, and that 
product, divided by 150, to be considered the tonnage. 

All ships and vessels which, from lowness of deck, or other cause, do not 
measure at least as much by the rule for decked vessels, as by the rule for 
open boats, to be held to come under the latter denomination, and measured 
accordingly. 

All ships now built and registered, to remain at their present registered 
tonnage, unless the owners request to have them remeasured in contormity 
with the present plan. 

A note is added to this plan, for measuring tonnage, that, should it be 
carried into effect with the bill, the effect would be, to leave the British artist 
to the free exercise of his architectural skill—and to raise the mercantile navy 
of the United Kingdoin from its present degradation, to a pre-eminence as 
regards beauty, safety, and speed, as far above, as it is at present below that 
of other nations. It appears to us, however, that there are difficulties in 
obtaiuing the measurements proposed, which will not be readily overcome. 





MercuantT SERVICE.—A petition, by the friends of the British sea service, 
has been presented to the House of Commons, for the adoption of a maritime 
code of laws. 





Naval ImMpRESSMENT.—A petition, for the abolition of impressment of 
seamen for the naval service, has been presented to the House of Commons, 
from the sailors and their friends of the St. Katherine’s Docks. 


Roya Navat Scaoou.—A meeting of the friends and subscribers to the 
above Institution was held on Tuesday, at Willis's Rooms, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration a resolution passed at the last meeting, as to the pro- 
priety of reducing the amount of the annual charge (251.) for the maintenance 
of each pupil, or to extend the number of pupils admitted gratuitously into the 
School ; and also for confirming the regulations.—The meeting was not very 
numerously attended ; Admiral Sir Robert Stopford in the chair; and there 
were also present Vice-Admiral R. Lambert, Rear-Admiral Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, a Lord Byron, Sir Richard Dobson, M.D. of Greenwich Hospital, 
Captains Montague, R. L. Baynes, Maconochie, Brenton, Dixon, Luke ; 
Lieut. William Gardiner, &c.—Captain Dickinson, in moving the amount of 
charge for the support of each pupil should be reduced, entered into a very irre- 
gular address, during which he was frequently called to order, and charged the. 
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Council with sinister motives in altering the original terms of the resolutions 
upon which the Society was founded ; and also with shewing a greater par- 
tiality for the richer class of officers. He considered the poorer class of the 
service could not afford to pay 251. a year.—Admiral Lambert, as President of 
the Council, replied, that all the acts of that body had been unanimously 
adopted, and contended that the charity could not be conducted on a lower scale 
of expenditure than at present. It would cost a parent nearly as much to sup- 
port his boy in board and clothing, without education, as was paid to the 
charity, for supplying the best of every thing.—Capt. Montague observed, that 
the alteration made in the resolution was a matter of delicacy to the feelings of 
the gallant Officers, whose children were admitted into the school; but the 
spirit of the resolution remained the same.—Sir Robert Dobson, to shew there 
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was no partiality evinced to officers of higher grade, stated there were of-— 


Admirals 

Captains ; 382 subscribers ..... 54 children admitted. 
Comuinanders 

Lieutenants ... 319 ditto. ........ S57 ditto. 

Pursers 14 ditto. 

Surgeons : 146 ditto ........ 9 18 ditto. 

Masters 5 ditto. 

Marines ..... S32ditto ........ #£Sditto. 


Amongst those admitted of Admiral’s children, were several orphans.—Capt. 
Dickson’s motion was lost on a division, as was also an amendment of Capt. 
Brenton’s, that the number be increased of boys admitted as orphans, and 


others, gratuitously educated. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TnreE Royvat Navy 1m ComMIssiow. 


eo*e 8. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Acton, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, ist May, at 
Constantinople. 

fEtTNaA, S. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, sailed for 
Mcditerranean, to survey the Esquerque 
shoals. 

Aprican, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
9th June sailed for Lisbon. Passengers, 
Messrs. Gald Paiva, two Lousadas, Mazza, 
George, and the General Frein. 

AuBan, St. V.—Lieutenant A. Kennedy, 
Hamoaze. Refitting. 

ALFRED, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 20th May 
at Malta. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
llth March arrived at Rio, 16th April at 
Bahia, from Pernambuco. ° 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Capt. G. R. Lambert, 26th 
Jan. arrived at Madras from Penang. 
Balled 31st. 

ARACHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, May, at 
Barbadoes. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 24th April 
at Port Royal, Jamaica; arrived 5th. 

Asta, 84—Rear-Adm. Parker, C.B., Capt. P. 
Richards, Tagus, 19th May. 


AstTreA, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth, super. 
intendent of Foreign Packets. 

ATHOL, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 22d Feb. 
sailed for Demerara. 

BapGEr, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon’s 
Bay, 20th Dec. 

BaRuamM, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, 20th May at 
Napoli di Romania. 

Beacon, 8S. V.—Com. R. Copeland, Archi- 
pelago. 

BEAGLE, 10, S. V.—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 27th 
March at Rio Janciro. 

BeLvipERA, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundaa, 
3d May arrived at Malta. Left Malta 2uth 
May; 18th June arrived at Spithead. Pas- 
sengers, Lady F. Hotham and family; 
Capt. W. Hotham, R.N.; Mrs. Captain 
Lyons and daughters; I. Irving, late se- 
cretary ; Lieutenant Eden; Mr. Willington, 
Midshipman, and Mr. Marchant, Purser; 
and Mr. Aylen, Master, invalided. 

BrancHER, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C.B. 6th April sailed on a cruise. 

Baisx, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, coast of 
Africa. 
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Baitaxnia, 120—Vice-Admiral Sir P. Mal- 
colm, Capt. P. Rainier, 16th May sailed for 
Dardanelles ; 23d May arrived at Gibraltar. 

Baritomart, 10—Lieutenant H. Quin, 21st 
May spoken in lat. 40 N. lon. 12 W.; 26th 
May arrived at Madeira. 

Burrato, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master, 12th May sailed for New South 
Wales. 

CaLEponia, 120—Captain T. Brown, Ha- 
moaze. 

Carron, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Dufiill; 
Portsmouth Station. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
28th May sailed for Lisbon and Mediter- 
ranean; 7th June off Oporto. 

Crrion, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. M. Seymour, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

Cuampion, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
May 12th at Malta. 

CuHarrspis, 3— Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, coast of Africa. 

CocKaTRICE, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
Rio Janeiro. ‘ 

CocxsBuan, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

Cotvumaia, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, Ply- 
mouth. 

CoLumBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, Ist April at 
Jamaica, from Barbadoes. 

Comer, St. V.—Mr. T. Allen, Woolwich. 

Comus, 18—Com. W. Hamilton, 15th April 
spoken in lat. 284° N. 42° W. 

Conriancrk, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, 12th June arrived at Falmouth: 
left Lisbon the 6th, and Oporto the 7th. 

Conway, 28—Captain Eden, 7th June off 
Oporto. 

en 10—Com. C. Hotham, 20th May at 

ta 


Curnacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, Ist Sept. arr. 
at Manilla from Singapore. 

CurLEw, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, coast of 
Africa. 

Deeg, St. V. 4—Com. R. Oliver, (5) 12th June 
arrived at Portsmouth from Lisbon and 
Oporto. Passage from latter place 314 days; 
14th arr. at Sheerness. Passengers home, 
Mr. Cunningham, Surgeon, late of Britan- 
nia, superannuated ; and Rey. T. Surridge, 
chaplain. 

DispatcH, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 26th April 
arr. at Barbadoes from Trinidad ; lth May 
at St. Thomas's froin Tortola. 

DoneEGAL, 78—Capt. A. Fanshawe, 3lst May 
arr. at Spithead; 4th June sailed; arr. at 
Plymouth 6th; 8th sailed for Portugal. 

PDRoMEDARY—K. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Dusiin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 24th Feb. at Valparaiso; arrived there 
the ]3th. 

Ecuo, St.V. 2—Lieut. Com. Otway, Oporto. 

EXCELLENT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Farin Rosamoxp, Schooner—Licut. 
G. Rose, Portsmouth. 

Fairy, S. V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, sounding 
in the North Sea. 

Favorite, }8—Capt. J. Harrison, 12th March 
off Prince’s Island. 

FIREBRAND—Liecut. W. G. Buchanan, Wool- 
wich. 

Finerty, 2—Lieutenant J. M‘Donncel, Ba- 
hamas. 


Com. 
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Firerty, St. V.—Lieut. T. Baldock, 16th 
May arrived at Gibraltar; 18th sailed for 
Malta. 

FLaMER, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, 20th 
April, arr. at Falmouth. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 17th April sailed 
from Havana. 

Fortrx, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell, Hamoaze. 

GaNNeET, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell, 2d May 
arr. at Maranham. 

Gairron, 3—Lieut. Parlby, 27th April arr. 
at Gambia: Bight of Benin. 

Harrier, 18—Com. H. L. 8. Vassal, 25th 
Oct. arr. at Madrasa from Calcutta. 

HERMEs, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, Slst May 
arr. at Falmouth; 6th June arr. at Ply- 
mouth; 12th sailed for Woolwich. 

Horner, 6—Lieut. F. R. Coghlan, Rio Ja- 
neiro. 

HyacintTu, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, 19th 
May sailed for East Indies. 

IMOGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, East 
Indies. 

InNvEsTIGATOR, 16, 8. V.—Mr. G. Thomas, 
Shetland Islands. 

Isis, 50 — Rear-Adm. F. Warren, Captain 
J. Polkinghorne, Cape station. 

Jackpaw, S. V.—Lieut. E. Barnett, 7th May 
at Funchal; 8th sailed for West Indies. 

JuPITER, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 28th 
Feb. arrived at Rio Janeiro; 8th March 
sailed. 

Kanoaroo, 8—Lieut. T. Hickey, Baha- 


mas. 

Lanne, 18—Com. W. 8. Smith, 10th May 
sailed forWest Indies. 

LEVERET, 10—Lieut. W. F.'Lapidge, 26th May 
off Oporto. 

LIGRTNING, St. V.—J. Allen, Woolwich. 

MADAGASCAR, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 2d April, 
at Malta. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
Slst Jan. sailed from Madras. 

MaGNiIFICENT, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 
Royal. 

Maacpie, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 

MALABAR, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 12th 
May at Malta. 

Masrirp, 6, 8S. V.— Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

MELVILLE, 74 — Vice- Admiral Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 18th Jan. 
at Bombay. 

MeEssenceER, St. Transp.—9th June arr. at 
Sheerness with troops from Chatham ; 16th 
June sailed for Lisbon. 

Meteor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 80th March 
at Marseilles. 

Mrnx, 3—Lt. J. Russell, 10th Jan. at Jamaica. 

Monkey, — Licut. , Feb. at Jamaica. 

Navtixus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Oporto. 

Nimpie, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Jamaica 
in March. 

Nimrop, 20—Com. Rt.Hon. Lord E. Russell, 
8th June Plymouth Sound; 14th sailed for 
Lisbon. 

Nort Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, 12th 
Aprilarr. at Jamaica from Bermuda; sailed 
13th for Halifax. 

Ocean, 8&0 — Vice-Admiral Sir John Poo 
Beresford, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. 8. Cham- 
bers, Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

OreEstTEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto. 
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Panias, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, April at 
Tortola; 12th May arr. at Antigua froin 
Jamaica. 

PEARL, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 7th April sailed 
On @ cruise. 

PeLican, 183—Com. J. Gape, 29th April 
sailed for Alexandria; 20th May arr. at 
Malta. 

Prronvs, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 9th Jan. 
Simon's Bay. 

Puanrx, St.V.—Com. R. Oliver, Woolwich. 

PHILOMEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 17th April 
arr. and 8th June at Gibraltar. 

Picxe, 5—Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

Pixx, 12—Lt. A. Brooking, 15th June sailed 
for Oporto. 

Pixcner, 5—Lt. J. Hookey, Feb. at Jamaica. 

Puivro, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan, Bight of 
Benin. 

Prince ReGcenr Yacht— Capt. G. Tobin, 
Deptford. 

PYLApgEs, 18—Com. E. Blankley, 21st Jan. at 
Buenos Ayres; 16th April at Monte Video. 

RacrnorsE, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 11th 
March arr. at Jamaica. 

Rainsow, 28—Flag of Rear-Ad. T. Briggs, 
(pro tem.) Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 20th 
May at Malta. 

RaLeicn, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, 25th 
March at Salonica, April at Smyrna. 

Rapip, 10—Com. C. H. Swinburne, 20th May 
at Napoli di Romania. 

RATTLESNAKE, 23—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima and California. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Licut. W. Arlett, Medi- 
terranean. 

REVENGE, 78—Capt. D. H. Mackay, 20th 
May arr. at Plymouth. Hamoaze. 

RHADAMANTHUs, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
20th April left Madeira. 

Rouney, Troop Ship—Mr. B. Brown, 8th 
April arrived at Barbadoes; 13th arr. at 
Jamaica. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
12th May at Malta. 

Rorat Georce Yacht—Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord A. Fitzclarence, G.CH., Portsmouth. 

Rorat Soverxg1GN Yachi—Capt. C. Bullen, 
C.B., Pembroke. 

Royauist, 10—Lieutenant R. N. Williams, 
Plymouth station. 

St. VINCENT, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse, 
17th April at Gibraltar; 13th May arr. at 
Malta; 20th May at Malta. 

SaLamaNDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
2ist June arr. at Portsmouth, and sailed, 
having embarked Marines for Milford. 

SamaRnano 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 16th April 
at Rio Jan. ; arr. from Coquimbo 29th Mar. 

San JosEr, 110— Admiral Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Hamoaze. 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
6th Feb. at Jamaica. 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, 6th June 
arr. at Spithead; 17th June sailed for South 
America. Passenger, Lieut. Rothery, R.N. 

Bavace, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 19th May 
at Lisbon; 7th June off Oporto. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, 31st May arr. 
at Spithead ; 9th sailed for Plymouth ; 19th 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

ScrLua, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 12th May 
at Malta from Tunis. 

SzavLoweR, 4—Lieut., J. Morgan, 31st May 
arr. at Portsmouth. 
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SERPENT, 16—Com. Symonds, 18th May 
arrived at Falmouth: 26th May grounded 
near the*South Foreland. June at Sheer- 
ness, refitting. 

Sx1psack, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 4th June 
arr. at Portsmouth; 15th sailed for South 
America. Passengers to join H.M.S. Spar- 
tiate, Capt. J. Whylock, R.M., Lieutenant 
W. J. Collins, R.N. 

Sparrow, Culler—Lieut. C. W. Riley, 15th 
June sailed for Falmouth and Lisbon. 

Spartiars, 74—Rear-Admiral Sir M. Sey- 
mour, Capt. R. Tait, 16th April at Rio 
Janeiro. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 11th March 
arr. at Jamaica. 

SPEEDY, Cufler—Licut. J. P. Roepel, Ply- 
mouth, cruizer. 

StTaG, 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, 1st May arr. at 
Spithead; 5th June sailed; 6th. arr. at 
Plymouth ; 8th sailed for Portugal. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, 10th June sailed 
from Sheerness for Leith, for Scotch fishery. 

Syivia, 1—Licut. T. Henderson, Portsmouth. 

TALAVERA, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 26th May 
sailed for Cork; 5th June arr. at the Nore 
with 57th Regt.; 16th June sailed for 
Lisbon. 

Tavsor, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C. B. Cape 
Station. 

THunpeER, 8. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
on her way to Portsmouth. 

TaincuLo, 18—Cum. R. Booth, 7th April 
at Ascension. 

Tween, 20—Com. A. Bertram, 15th April 
grounded on the Jardinellos Reef, Cuba. 
May, at Jamaica. 

Tyner, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 24th Feb. ‘at Val- 
paraiso; arr. there on the 12th. 

UnvauntEn, 46—Capt. E. Harvey, 7th April 
at Ascension. 

VERNoN, 50 — Vice-Admiral Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knt., 21st April at Jamaica. 

Vicrorn, 18—Com. R. Russell, 3d May at 
at Barbadoes, from Antigua. 

Vicrory, 104—Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B., 
Captain C. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

VIPER, 6—Lieut. H. James, Tagus, 19th May. 

VoLaGE, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. 
22d June sailed for Mediterranean. Pas- 
sengers, Dr. J. Rankine, and Mr. Kerr, 
Assist.-Surg.—detained at St. Helens. 

Wotr, 18—Com. W. Hamley, Jan. at Penang. 


Paid off into Ordinary. 


CHALLENGER, 30th May arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Rio; 12th June Paid off. 

Ciro, 18, Com. J.J. Onslow, 5th April sailed 
from Rio for England. 38d June arrived at 
Portsmouth ; 17th paid off. 

Druip, 46, Capt. S. Roberts, C.B.; 4th June 
arrived at Portsmouth ; 5th June sailed for 
Plymouth; 18th June paid off. 

Srivia Cutter, 6th June, Portsmouth. 

WINCHESTER, 52, Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley, 
24th May arrived at Portsmouth; 27th 
sailed for Chatham ; 12th June paid off. 


Commissioned, 


CHALLENGER, 15th June—Portsmouth. 
Farr Rosamonp, 3ist May—Portsmouth. 
Srivia, 7th June—Portamouth. 
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VARIETIES. 


It is with much pleasure that we 
quote the following from the Hampshire 
Advertiser :— 

Immediately previous to leaving the 
Downs, Rear-Admiral Mackau received 
the following address, which was trans- 
mitted to him by the mayor of Deal: 


“ To Admiral Baron Mackau, command- 
ing the French Squadron in the North 
Sea. 


‘*‘ The mayor, constituted authorities, 
and inhabitants of the town and borough, 
cannot suffer the squadron under your 
command to take its departure from the 
Downs for the Port of France, without 
offering to the Admiral, and to the 
Captains, Officers, and crews of all the 
ships of which it is composed, a testi- 
mony of their esteem for the honourable, 
peaceable, and well-regulated conduct 
they uniformly maintained during the 
whole of the time they have been on 
this station. We cannot, at the same 
time, help expressing to you our regret 
at your departure, assuring you that 
the town of Deal will long preserve an 
agreeable and flattering remembrance of 
the French fleet, and the Officers, who 
had successively had the command of it. 
May success ever attend you, M. le 
Baron, and the squadron placed under 
your command. This is the ardent and 
sincere wish of the Mayor, Magistrates, 
and inhabitants of Deal.” 





Navy of the United States and its 
Distribution. 

From the documents accompanying 
the Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
we have compiled the annexed state- 
ment, shewing the present condition of 
this right arm of our national defence.— 
New York Paper. 


SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


Where & when! Where em 
Name and Rate. ate. | bite | ployed. 
Columbus, "4 Washing. 1819'In ord. at B'n. 


Independence, 74 Boston 1814! do. _ do. 








Ohio, 74.N. York 1820: do. N.Y. 
Ww ashington, 74 Portsm. 1814 do. = do. 
Franklin. 74 Philadel. 1815 do. do. 


N. Carolina, 74 Philadel. 1821; do. Norfolk, 
Delaware, 74 Norfolk 1821 fit'g forsea do. 


Alabama, 74.Portsmouth |On the stocks. 
Vermont, 74+ Boston do. do. 
Virginia, 74+ Boston do. = do. 
Pennavivania, i+, Philadelph, do. do. 





New York, 74! Norfolk ' do. do. 


FRIGATES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
Where & when| Where em- 
Name and Rate. jens ployed. 





—- 


United States, 44 oe huss, 1797|lo Mediter’n. 
Brandywine, 44 Washing. 1925; do. do. 
Potomac, 44! Washing. 1821/[n the Pacific, 











Constitution, 44: Boston — 1797) In ord. Boston, 
Hudsoo, 44!) Purchas’d1826, do. N.Y. 
Java, 44'Baltimorel#i4| do. Norfolk. 
Cruerriere, 44, Philadel. 1814; do. = do. 
Santee, 41|Portsm. On the stocks, 
Cumberland, 44! Boston do. do. 
Sabine, 44'New York do. do. 
Savanpah, 44;New York do. do. 
Raritan, 43|Philadelph. do. do. 
Columbia, 44 Washingtn. do. do. 
St. Lawrence, +4] Norfolk do. do. 


FRIGATES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 
Conatellatiou, 36) Baltimorel797!In Mediter’n. 


Cougress, 46/Portam. 1700 In or, Norfolk, 
Macedonian, 3c/Captured 1812! Rebuilding do. 


SLOOPS OF WAR. 
John Adama, Charlestn.1799 In Mediter’n. 





Cyane, . 4/Captured 1815 In ord. Phil. 
Concord, fi Portsm, 18°23 In Mediter’n. 
Boston, 18|/ Boston 1825; do. do. 
Vandalia, 13/Phiadel. 1828 In press panes 
St. Louis, 18] Washing. 1523) do. 
Falmouth, 14/Boston 1827/0 the Pacific. 
Warren, 18]/Boston  18°6/Cst. of Brazil. 
Peacock, 18]N. York 1813] do. do. 
Texington, 18|)|N. York 1825! do. — do. 
Erie, 18] Baltimore 1813/Ip ord Boston. 


Natchez, 18) Norfolk 1827) do. Norfolk. 
Fairfield, IWjN. York 18°28) do. do. 
Ontario, 1 Baltimore 1813 do. do. 
Vincennes, 18iN. York 1826 do. 


SCHOONERS OF WAR. 


Porpoise, 12/Portsm. 182)|In the W. Ind. 
Grampus, 12 Api 1821] do. do. 
Shark, 12) Washing. 1821] do. do. 
Enterprise, 12)N. Yor 1831 Cat. of Brazil. 

oxer, 12] Boston "1831 do. do. 
Dolphin, 12}Philadel, 1821/lo the Pacific. 
Experiment, 12 Washing. 1832 Norfolk. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Shipa of the Line . - ~ 12" 74 88 


Frigates of the First Class . 14% 44 616 
Frigates of the Second Class 3 x 36 108 


Sloops of 24 guns ‘ ’ 83x 24 48 
Sloops of 18 guns . r - 183 5 18 134 
Schooners . : le - » 7312 84 


Total number of ships . 51—gans, 1978 


The ships on the stocks, with the ex- 
ception of the Pennsylvania and Savan- 
nah, could all be got ready for launching 
in ninety days, and some of them in 
sixty. The Savannah would require 
120 days, and the Pennsylvania six 
months. The ships in ordinary are in 
various states of preservation, but most 
of them would require extensive repairs, 
before being ready for sea. 

In addition to the force embraced in 
the preceding list, the framers and pro- 
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miscuous live-oak timber for four ships 
of the line, seven frigates, four sloops of 
war, and three steam-vessels, are on 
hand, viz.: at Boston, two ships of the 
line, two frigates, and one sloop of war; 
at New York, one frigate; at Phila- 
delphia, two frigates and one sloop of 
war; at Norfolk, two ships of the line, 
one frigate, and one sloop of war; at 
Washington, one frigate, and one sloop 
of war. Where the frames of the steam- 
vessels are in deposite, we do not find it 
stated. Contracts have further been 
made for the frames, &c. of three frigates 
and three sloops of war. If we include 
in the estimate of our naval force the 
ships for which the timber is already 
furnished or contracted for, the account 
will stand thus :— 


ie Steam 
74's. Frigs. Slps. Sehrs. vessels. 
In commission 1 4 y 7 eek 
In ordinary e-* 7 6 6 eee Bbewe 
On the Stocks 5 Li fdis ete Beats 
Frames oo hand 4 7 4 siete bY 
Frames con- 
tracted for ... 3 38 
Total 16 7 22 7 3 


Besides the frames, above mentioned, 
and the timber properly belonging to 
them, there is on hand at the different 
Navy-yards, under the appropriations 
for repairs, and for other purposes, 
75,120 cubic feet of live oak, 339,716 
ditto white oak, 1,427,907 feet of plank, 
7,770 knees, 421,045 cubic feet of yel- 
low pine, 788,468 superficial do. do. 
11,693 superficial feet of white pine, 
and 48,040 cubic feet of various knees. 

There is also on hand 1,540 tons of 
iron, 652 do. lead, 114 do. copper, 335 


anchors not in use, and 27 chain cables. 


not in use. 

There is also on hand, exclusive of 
what is on board of vessels in commis- 
sion, 2,232 cannon and carronades, 
228,908 round and double-headed can- 
non balls, 23,324 grape and canister, 
540 tons loose grape and canister, 
35,600lbs. powder, 198,382|bs. sulphur, 
396,994lbs. nitre, 3,504 muskets, 5,703 
pistols, and 5,248 cutlasses. 

The value of the stores on hand at the 
different Navy-yards, on the Ist Oct. 





last, was as follows :— Dollars. 
Portemouth, (N. H.) 1,318,979 49 
Boston Z ‘ . 1,122,617 79 
New York. - 1,494,143 08 
Philadelphia ra $71,646 81 
Washington . : - W273 
Norfolk . . . 1,057 ,087 83 
Pensacola - 107.200 5S 
Total . S979,917 92 
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The estimated expenses of the 
Navy, during the year 18383, are 


Dol. 3,176,766 87 In this calculation, 
provision is made for holding in com- 
mission 1 ship of the line, 3 trigates of 
the first class, and 1 do. of the second 
class, 11 sloops and 7 schooners, with 
an aggregate of 5,025 officers and men, 
viz. for the ship of the line 835 men, 
first class frigates 454 each, second 
class 388, sloops 188, schooners 56. 


Launch of the Waterloo, 120 Guns, at 
Chatham.—At .a very early hour, on 
Tuesday, the 18th June, there was a 
great influx of people at Chatham; and, 
as the morning advanced, steain-packets 
crowded in every part, and gentlemen’s 
yachts, filled with elegant parties of both 
sexes, were seen coming up the Med- 
way, from London, Southend, and other 
places. There were four steam-packets 
from London—namely, the Sovereign, 
the Royal Adelaide, the Hawk, and the 
Swiftsure, and the Kent steamer, from 
Gravesend, with inhabitants and visit- 
ants of that place. The men-of-war 
lying in that part of the Medway, and 
all the yachts, were decorated with a 
profusion of fags; an immense number 
of boats had collected; the shore, as 
well as the Dock-yard itself, was throng- 
ed with spectators; and as the hour ap- 
pointed for the launch to take place 
(one o’clock) approached, the scene was 
one of an animated and interesting kind. 
The Waterloo was built on Sir Robert 
Sepping’s plan of the round stern, and 
many improvements of other kinds in 
naval architecture have been adopted 
in her construction. She is pierced for 
120 guns, the largest number carried by 
our first-rate men-of-war, of which class 
of ships she is considered the most per- 
fect that has yet been built. Her dimen- 
sions are as follow :— 


Feet. In. 
Length onthe gun-deck . 205 54 
Lengthof keel fortonnage 170 6 
Extreme breadth ..... 54 6 
Depth of hold........ 23 2 
Height of figure....... 56 6 
Height in midships .... 50 6 
Height of taffrail ce eeee 64 2 


Burden in tons ......-. 2,69371 94 


From the peculiar build of the ship, 
and the ample room which she possesses 
for stowage, it is said she will be en- 
se to carry some hundred tons more 
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than she is registered for. We annex 
the weight of guns, and the manner in 
which they are disposed :— 
Number. Pounders. 
Lower deck... 30... 32 
Ditto .....+ 2... 68(carronades) 
Middle deck . 34... 32 
Upper deck .. 34... 32 
Quarterdeck. 2... 18 
Ditto ...... 14... . 32(carronades) 
Forecastle... 2... 18 
Ditto ...... 2... 32(carronades) 


Sir James Gordon, the superintendent 
of the Dock-yard, had caused excellent 
arrangements to be made for the accom- 
modation of the public; and too much 
praise cannot be given to the subordi- 
nates of the establishment, for the civility 
which they shewed towards people of all 
ranks, At two minutes past one o'clock, 
the props which supported the vessel, 
commonly called ‘‘ the dog shores,” were 
knocked away, and the ceremony of 
“naming” having been performed by 
Adam Gordon, Esq. a magistrate of 
Deptford, in the absence of Miss Beres- 
ford, daughter of the Admiral of that 
name, who arrived too late, this magni- 
ficent structure was consigned to her 
proper element, amidst deafening cheers 
from the multitude assembled within 
the yard, echoed most heartily by those 
on the water. She glided slowly but 
majestically from her building-place ; 
and it is gratifying to state, that no 
accident of any consequence occurred. 
She was swung round, and in a few 
minntes was safely moored alongside the 
Southampton frigate, lying in ordinary. 
She will remain in the Medway, to be 
docked and coppered. After the launch, 
it being the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo, (18th June,) some highly 
interesting siege operations were carried 
on by the troops of the garrison of 
Chatham, commanded by Colonel Sir 
Leonard Greenwell, C.B., &c., in con- 
cert with the Royal Engineers. One 
thousand five hundred men were posted 
in different parallels and trenches, and 
three hundred men as defenders in a 
redoubt, and temporary entrenchments. 
During the operations, three mines were 
sprung, the explosions of which had a 
very grand effect. The lines of least 
resistance were equal to ten feet, the 
mines were at intervals of nineteen feet 
apart, and the charges each equal to 
one hundred and seventy pounds. The 
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concourse of people assembled on the 
occasion greatly exceeded that at the 
launch, many steam-vessels having ar- 
rived from London, crowded with per- 
sons, too late to witness the launch. 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence was present 
at the review only. Colonel Maberly, 
M.P. for the borough of Chatham, and 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, was 
also too jate for the launch, but came on 
the heights to witness the siege.— Ports. 
Her. 
The Ringdove, 16, was launched at 
Plymouth Yard, on Tuesday, 18th ult. 
Her dimensions are, we believe, the 
same as those of the brig Racer, now in 
progress of building in the same yard, 
on Captain Symond’s principle, viz.:— 
Length on deck, one hundred feet six 
inches; extreme breadth, thirty-two 
feet four inches; tonnage, four hundred 
and twenty-eight tons. — Portsmouth 
Herald, 
The launch of the Princess Victoria 
steam-vessel took place on Thursday, 
June 20, at noon, and was attended by 
a numerous and highly respectable 
assemblage, many of whom expressed 
themselves much pleased with the ap- 
pearauce and beauty of the vessel, and 
complimented the builder, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, on her construction and fit- 
tings, which are highly creditable to his 
ability and taste. She is of eighty-six 
tons burden, and has about eighty feet 
length on the keel, and twenty feet 
breadth upon deck, being intended for 
the Southampton Steam-packet Com- 
pany’s service, under the superinten- 
dency of Captain Knight. She was 
named by Miss Fitzhugh, and went off 
in excellent style, amidst the hearty 
cheers of her admirers. —Ports. Her. 











A Court-Martial was held on board 
H.M.S. Ocean, flag-ship at Sheerness, 
on the 31st of May, and continued by 
adjournment to the Ist of June ult., to 
inquire into the cause of, and circum- 
stances attending, the getting on shore 
of H.M.S. Serpent, 16, on the Main, 
near the South Foreland, on the morn- 
ing of the 25th May, and to try Com. 
Symonds, of that ship, for the same. 
Vice-Admiral Sir John P. Beresford, 
Bart. K.C.B. Commander-in-chief at 
the Nore, presided, and the following 
officers composed the Court :—Captain 
Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.B. of the Chat- 
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ham yacht; Capt. Chambers, of H.M.S. 
Ocean; Capt. Jones, of H.M.S. Vestal; 
Captain the Hon. Wm. Wellesley, of 
H.M.S. Winchester; Com. Owen, of 
H.M. surveying-sloop Sulphur; and 
Com. Austin, of H.M. steam-vessel 
Salamander. Edward Twopenny, Esq. 
officiated as Judge Advocate. At half- 
past five o’clock on the afternoon of the 
first day, several witnesses remaining to 
be examined, the Court adjourned to the 
following day; and at three o'clock, 
p.m. on the Ist of June, the sentence 
of the Court was read, adjudging Com. 
Symonds to be admonished, and Mr. 
Newman, the Master, to be reprimanded, 
and admonished to be more careful in 
future. Sir James Gordon and Com. 
Owen, both members of the Court, were 
called as witnesses as to character by 
the Master, and they both gave him the 
highest possible character.— Ports. Her. 





The Forte, 44, is ordered to take 
charge of the Pyramus, convict and 
receiving ship, going out from this port 
to Bermuda, from whence the latter, 
after discharging her convicts, will pro- 
ceed to Halifax, to remain as a receiv- 
ing ship.—Ports. Her. 





Spontaneous Ignition of Coal.—We 
learn that the fine new frigate- built ship 
London, has been endangered, by hav- 
ing a large quantity of pyritous coal on 
board. Smoke was perceived issuing 
from the hold, which, after a most dili- 
gent search, was found to proceed from 
the coal in the hold (about 300 tons.)— 
The heat and vapour were so great, 
that Capt. Wimble applied for assistance 
from the Bankshall. Captain Jameson, 
(the Master Attendant,) and his first 
Assistant (Captain Harrington,) repaired 
on board, with buckets, &c. and it was 
resolved that the cargo should immedi- 
ately be discharged, which, up to our 
writing this, continues to be pursued 
with unwearied zcal.— Bengal Harbour, 
Nov. 23. Hants. Tel. 

The Zebra has been absent from 
England four years, having sailed un- 
der the command of Capt. Pridham, 
from this port, in May, 1829. She was 
employed for several months among the 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean, dur- 
ing which she had many hairbreadth 
escapes, and her crew suffered many 
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privations, but she has not lost a man 
from any disease incidental to tropical 
or hot climates; and during the last 
fourteen months, she has been only in 
harbour eighty-three days, and only for 
the purpose of refitting, &c. During 
that period she has traversed 32,170 
miles.—Plym. Her. 





Immense American Ship.—There is 
now constructing at the naval yard, Phi- 
ladelphia, the largest ship of war that 
has ever been built. She is to be called 
the Pennsylvania, and will carry 200 
guns! Her complement of men_ is 
1,400. Her best bower anchor weighs 
10,171 pounds. She is 220 feet long by 
53 broad. There are 34 beams, which are 
of live-oak. She has five entire decks— 
spar, orlop, and three gun-decks.— Hull 
Packet. [This does not agree with the 
American account in p. 424.—Eb. } 





Immense Engine.—Recently a large 
and powerful steam engine commenced 
working at Little Town, a new colliery 
now sinking by the Earl of Durham. 
When the elastic force of the steam is 
equal to 50lbs. upon the square inch, it 
is calculated to be of 400 horse power. 
The length of the stroke is nine feet in 
the cylinder, while the outer end is 
making eight feet, together with the 
ordinary work of a main engine for 
drawing water. It works two sixteen 
inch set of rams, is of high pressure, 
and is propelled by six large boilers.— 
Hull Packet. 

A fine colossal figure of his Majesty, 
King William the Fourth, standing 
fourteen fect five inches in height, of 
Portland stone, has been erected on the 
entrance-gate of the new Victualling 
Office at Stonehouse—Ports. Her. 








Regattas. . 


The Torbay Regatta is fixed for the 
second of August; and, besides the 
splendid gold challenge cup, value one 
hundred guineas, offers a Ladies’ cup, 
value £40, a Tradesmen’s cup of €20 
value, and a purse of fifteen sovereigns. 


Clyde Regatta.—The Clyde Regatta 
commences this season on Monday, 
29th July. 

Our correspondent at Cherbourg in- 
forms us, that the inhabitants of that 
town are raising subscriptions, and 
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taking other measures, to ensure a 
regatta for the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the R.Y.C. to take place this 
autumn, at Cherbourg, on a plan nearly 
similar to that which took place two 
years since, when the R.Y.C. honoured 
that town with their presence. In 
addition to the usual sports, it is in 
contemplation to give prizes for rowing 
matches. Our correspondent adds, that 
this regatta will be patronized by some of 
the most distinguished French nobility, 
who will gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity to have the pleasure 
of meeting the gentlemen of the Club. 
It is even expected that upon this oc- 


casion Cherbourg may be honoured 
with the presence of royalty itself. 

The Dublin Regatta will take place 
on the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th July, in 
Dublin Bay. The Marquis of Donegal 
is the Commodore, and Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, Bart., Vice-Commodore. 
On the last day of the Regatta, the 
Members of the Club intend giving a 
splendid dejeune a la fourchette to the 
fashionables of the day.—Hants Adver. 

The Port of Plymouth Regatta, for 
this season, will take place on Wed- 
nesday, the 3ist of July. The days 
for the Races are not yet fixed.— 
Dev. Tel. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PrRoMOTIONS. 
Captain—W. N. Glasscock. 
Commander—Hon. E. Howard. 
Lieutenants—J.H. Murray; W. D. Masters; 
— Seagrim; G. Wodehouse. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

ALBAN—2d Mast. W. Parsons. 

ALBION, Ord. at Leith—Boats. R. Silvers; 
Gunner W. Hewett. 

Anson, Ord. alt Leith—Boats. J. Davis; 
Gunner, A. Orbell. 

ARIADNE, 28—2d Lieut. Mar, F. W. Bate- 
man. 

ASCENSION IsLanpD—2d Lieut. Mar. W. F. 
Maltby. 

Asia, 84—Master, E. Codd. 

BaRnam, 50—2d Lieut. Mar. W. Cosser; 
Bflid. W. Harvey. 

BLANCHE, 46—Clerk, Mr. Lyell. 

BRITANNIA, 120—Assist. Surg. D. Kerr; 
Surg. C. M‘Arthur. 

CALEDONIA, 120—Lieut. W. M‘Ilwaine. 
Capt. Mar. F.1. Delacumbe; 2d Lieuts. Mar. 
H. D. Erskine, J. R. Jackson, W. R.Maxwell ; 
Midshipmen, G. Mends, 8S. Moorish, B. Priest; 
Vol. lst class, H. Hyllyer, R. Waddilove. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt.M.Seymour ; Lieut. 
Seagrim ; Master, J. M‘Donald; Purser, J.P. 
Surgent; Surg. J. Kay; Assist. Surg. J. W. 
Lane; lst Lieut. Mar. W. White; Clerk, J. 
Jayoe. 

CHAMPION, 18—Masfer, W. Parker. 

CocKaTRIcE, 6—Clerk, J. Westwood. 

Conway, 28—Lient. Hon. P. P. Carey. 

DoNEGAL, 78—Lieut. G.S. Reynolds; Mast. 
J. Trivick; Afast. Assist. O. Dunn. 

Dreip, 46—2d Lieut. Mar. W. G. Mahon. 

Duncan, Ord. at Leith—Gunner, J. Den- 
ham; Boatsw. J. Maxwell. 

Fatr Rosamonp—Licut. Com. G. Rose; 
2d Master, R.G. Willis; Assist. Surg. J. G. 
Williams; Clerk, J. M. Starke. 

Fortr., 44—Com.W.A.Herringham; Liecuts. 
H. Broadhead, R. B. Watson; 2d Licut. Mar. 
W. K. Shoveller; Clerk, Mr. Hillyer. 

GANNET, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell. 

ISABELLA, Conv. ship—Surg. R. Dixon. 

Larwitnc—ieut, J, G, Raymond. 


Mapacascar, 46—Mast. J. Martin; Surg. 
Dr. J. Rankine. 

MaLaBaR, 74—Master Assist. B. 8. Scott. 

Nympik—Guaner, J. Faulkner; Boaise. 
T. Walsh. 

Ocean, 80—Lieut. M. Dixon; Master, J. 
Napier; Surgeon, A. Dodds. 

OrRDINARY—Portsmouth, Capt. Hon. H. D. 
Byng. Sheerness, Lieut. A. S. J. Veitch. 
Plymouth, Lieuts. P. S. Lawrence, T. Wil- 
liams. 

REVENGE, 74—Lieuts. G. Morris, C. Spet- 
tigue ; Clerk, Mr. O’Brien. 

SALAMANDER, Steam V.—Assist. Surg. J. 
Morrison. 

Saw Josrr, 110—Master, J. Falcon. 

SATELLITE, 18—Mast. Assist. W. C. Turn- 
bull. 


SEAPLOWER, 4—Aeasist. Surg. G. Dunn. 

SNAKE, 16—Master, J. Wood. 

SPARTIATE, 76—Lieuls. A. G: Rothery; 
W. J. Collins ; Capt. Mar. J. Whylock ; Clerk, 
J. Connell. 

SprEepy, 8—Clerk, FP. Mundy. 

Sytv1a—Sec. Mast. W. H. Eames; Assist. 
Surg. W. Patison; Clerk, Mr. Mitchell. 

oe 14—Purscr, A. Brown. 

Unicorn—J. Brocklebank. 

VovaGk, 28—Mid. 1H. Bainbridge. 


Coast Gvarp— Commanders, A. H. C. 
Capel, J. Hudson, J. Kains, D. Marsh, C. H. 
Seale, C. Smith; Lteuts. J. Read, W. Walsh; 


Secretary, J. B. Hutchings, to Rear-Adm. 
T. Briggs. 


RovaLt Marines.—Chatham, Pay Capt. 
T. Hurdle. Portsmouth, 2d Lieut. W. O. M. 
Bellaris. 





Midshipmen passed for Lieutenants. 


College—C. R. Bamber, G. Blane, W. H. 
Broad, G. W. Broke, R. H. Bunbury, H. Croft, 
O. Cumberland, J. R. Dalyell, G. B. Dewes, 
D. C. Disney, J. Gordon, J. Hodgkinson, 
W. P. Jamieson, J. C. Pitman, P. H. Somer- 
ville, Hon. K. Stewart, S. C. Woolridge. 

Seamanship—P. A. Allen, C. R. Bamber, 
H. N. N. Mottley, Hon. K. Stewart. 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S LISTS, 1833. 


Continued from page 366. 






































VESSELS’ MASTERS | WHERE WHERE WHERE 
NAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. WRECKED. 
3Al Active Of Belfast _—_— 
342 Albion Carter -_—_ooo Boscastle 
383° Argo Kichards | Bristal Leghorn 
344 Barbara OfGreenok | ———-— _ 
315 Bellona ——|— At Sea 
346 Ben Lomond} Steam Vessel Frith Forth 
347 Blaodford Lucas —_———- Portkerry 
H8 Breeze Chappell [Glasgow P. des Monta 
34 Britannia Of Jeign {mout Off Wicklo'H 
350 Commerce |Of Poole Fallen in $72 N. 24°OW. 
351 Diana Miller Shiclds Hlemaworth|Yorksh. C 
352 Edward Of Bristol Severn Entr. 
353 Elizabeth Scott Liverpool St. Antonio 
354 Elizabeth Nuttall Honduras lriangles 
355 Ellen Jamieson {|]ondon Not heard of 
350 Emily Graham Sydney Langlois J, 
357 Faith Porter Siugapore Str. Malacca 
358 Ferret Strout — Nr. Boscastle 
359 Guysbro’ Bennett Newfndld. Not heard of 
360 Hope Ward Liverpool Nr Blackpool 
361 Hope Morgan Newcastle Rameagate 
362 Hope Went oo Shore Off Mohile 
363 Hopewell Leary Seaham Trinity S. 
364 Hydra Of Calcutta Phillippine I. 
365 Industrie — Liverpool {Rotterdam | Lytham 
366 Lady of the 
Lake |— Belfast Quebec At Sea 
367 Lark Purcel Sulohn’NB At Sea 
368 Lite Ann —_———— - 
369 Martha Patterson | T.iverpool — 
370 Rewbiggin |Smales Stockton [Deal Nr Galloper 
371 Norge Barker Liverpool {lonsbe Heysham 
372 Oak Cook Sunderland|Cronstadt |llog Island 
373 Olive Branch StJohn'N B|———— JAtt Sea 
374 Viscount 
Palmerston |Gunn Liverpool |StPetersbg.| Jutland 
375 Patrick Newport [Cork Elubbertton 
i 
376 Robert Brine — At Sea 
377 Selina Harrett —_—~-—_____ | ——————-|At Sea 
378 Susan Towoson |O. Calabar |Plymouth |Prince’s I, 
379 Syreu Roe Cadiz Newfndld. | At Sea 
ais Wilson Shields IJarfleur = | Off Galloper 
381 ‘Triune Sulmond [Liverpool ——|Viavca 
382 ‘Tronto Limerick |——————|St.Mary’a, N 
343 Tweed Jamaica Ilalifax Heneaga ke. 
304 Union Delany SJobn’N B At Sea 
385 Unknown A Brig Racer Shoal 
386 Unknown A Brig St. George's 
387 Washi Hol Li ] ney 
‘ sshington olt Averpoo <7 
383 William and Of Milford —————_-|——- St. George's 


Yhom 

















Channel 





WHEN PARTICULARS. 











Uncertain. 


Crew saved. 


11 June 
4 June 





4 June 
14 June 
21 Nov. 
2 Jane 
4 lune 
12 June 
ll June) 


Crew saved. 
i'Crew saved. 
Abandoned. 
Abandoned. 
Foundered. 
Crew and a paseen- 
ger drwoed. 
17 Feb.|Crew saved. 
? Crew saved. 
since {14th Feb. 
Jan. 'Crew saved. 
Jan. |Crew saved. 
12 June 
since |26th Jan. 
13 June|Crew saved. : 
12 June/ Sunk in Harbour. 
22 April Supposed. 
10 June Crew saved. 
1833 \Crew arr. Manilla. 
13 Jane Oue drowned. 








May 
April! Schooner.” 

18 May ;Crew saved, 

15 June} Total. 

14 June, Crew saved. 

12 June,Crew drowned. 
May |Cw. & cargo saved. 
April|Capeized. schooner 


13 May |Crew saved. 
14 June 


April 
April| Abandoned. 


Dec. |One drowned. 
1833 Abandoned. 
12 June|/Crew saved. 

Crew lost. 





April 
April/Crw. & cargo saved 
April] Waterlogged, 
schooner. 
16 June! Sunk. 
2 June! All lost. 


Popoe. Africa 22 April/Crew saved. 


14 June|Crew saved. 





PURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


Susan, ‘lownson.— Left the Old Calabar River 
about the 7th Dec., and is reported to have 
been abandoned sfterwards, from becoming 
water-logyed, 

Viscount Palmerston.— Filled with water after 
she stranded ; was expected to be got off, but 
was totally wrecked afterwards. C rew saved. 

James Sibbald.~ The hall of this ship,'‘mentioned 

in our lest, was to be sold on the 15th Jen. 

Faith.—Sailed from Singepore on 3th Dec., 
became water-logged at anchor, and was 


abandoned on 


her beam ends. Crew re- 


turved to Singapore. 
Bellona.—A barque. The wreck of her was 


fallen ip wit 


May, in lat. 40. 


fire. The B 


by the Mary, On the 9th 


. long. 38. W. end set on 


ellona was laden with deals 


aud Jay jo the track of homeward bound 


vesne)s, 


Oak.— Driven on shore by the ice. 


The following are sealin 


veaselsa of New. 


foundland—Union, Olive Braoch, Lark, 
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Robert, Selina—and were lost at sea in the 
bad weather of April. 

Little Ann.—Ihe crew of this vessel were 
saved by the Amethyst from Cadiz to St, 
Andrews, N. Brunswick. 

Lady of the Lake.— his vessel struck on some 
ice about the middle of Mav, while cross- 
ing the Atlantic, about 400 miles from 
Newfoundland, and filled immediately. 
The master, crew, and some passengers, 
took the boat. leaving abont 160 pas-engers 
on board. ‘They afterwards boarded the 
llarveat Tiome: but finding her full of 
water, made a hasty retreat, and some were 
drowved in atte mp Hing to return. One 
man who got into the boat from the latter 
verse) ,which was afterwards picked up by 
the Lima, arrived at Liverpool. 

Elizabeth, Scott.—Totally lost on the S,W, 
rsoint of lale San Antonio, Cape Verd I[s- 

ands. Crew got to Bonavista. 

The Benlomond Steam-Packet.— TVhe loss of 
the Benlomond steam-packet occurred on 
‘Tuesday, llth June, in the Firth of Forth, 
about a mile from Newhaven. For some 
weeks past she had been plying between 
Stirling and Newhaven, in opposition to 
the Surling Castle. The low fares conse- 
quent on the competition have, during the 
tine weather, had the effect of inducing an 
immense number of passengers, on pleasure 
aud otherwise, to 6ail with these boats, and 
on Tuesday morning no fewer than two 
hundred and twenty persons, most of them 
as cabin passengers, went on board the 
Benlomond for Suriing: She aailed about 
@quarter-past nine o'clock, and_about five 
minutes after she had left the Chain Pier, 
smoke was observed by the steward to 
isaue from behind the funnel. ‘he alarm 
being given, Captain Allan immediately 
bore round to make for the Chain Pier, and 
also hoisted a signal of distress, when ve 
fortunately the Lion steam-packet. whic 
was about two hundred yards ahead, came 
to her assistance, as did also the Stirling 
Castle, which was lying at the Chain Pier. 
The safety of the passengers was. of course, 
the first consideration, and the greatest 

raise is due to Mr. Crone, of the Lion, and 
ir. Gentle, of the Stirling Castle, (in 
absence of Captain Strathie, who had just 
gono ashore to breakfast.) for the great 
exertions they made to rescue the pas- 
sengers of the Benlomond from their peril- 
ous situation, which, we are happy to say, 
was done withont the lors of one life, or 
even one accideut of any consequence, 
Moat of the Inggage was saved, but not the 
whole of it, for bv the time that the last of 
the passengers were leaving the Benlo- 
mond. the fire was blazing twelve or fifteen 
feet above the deck of the vessel. ‘Ihe 
captain run the vessel ashore opposite Ca- 
roline park, about one mile west from the 
Chain Pier, for the purpose of secuttling it; 
but so rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that before this could be accomplished, the 
whole of the vessel behind the paddle- 
benrns was burnt close to the water, and 
this, too, in less than forty minutes after 
she had left the Chain Pier, with two hun- 
dred and twenty sonls on board! After 
burning to the water's edge, the hull sunk 
with the mast standing. at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the shore ; and about 
alx feet of the maat is now visible at high 
water, ‘Ihe fire was occasioned by an in- 
sufficiency of water in the boiler. 

Ferret.—Foundered near King Arthur's Castle, 
about 5 miles below Boscastle. Nothing 


saved. 
Albion.—Stranded in Boscastle Creek. 
Unknown.—A brig, reported by the Frederyke, 
arrived at Ostend, about %O tons, run 
down by the Ajax. All hands perished. 
Robert M‘Carthy.—Sprung a leak off the 
Smells. eud afterwards suvk in IJubbert- 
stoo Pill. 


WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 


Barbara, of Greenock.— A stern-piece with this 
Name on it, washed ashore near Blackpool. 
Active, of Belfast —A stern-piece, with name 
painted on it, washed on shore near Pres- 


ton. 

Argo, Richards.— Driven on the rocks at the 
entrance of Leghorn, after letting go her 
anchor; and during the night went to 
pieces, a gale blowing from the N.W 

Awful liusasters.—Yhe Lima, Captain Mardon 
sailed from Newfoundland on the 11th of 
May. On the morning of the 13th of May, 
in lat. 46. 20. long. 45 50. when about four 
hundred miles from Newfoundland, being 
completely surrounded with ice, their atten- 
tion was aroused by hearing a gun fired, 
shortly after which they descried a boat at 
some distance. ‘The captain instantly hove 
to, till the latter came alongside, when he 
took the individuals io her on board. hey 
reported themselves 10 be the second mate 
and twelve of the crew of the Harvest 
Home, Captain Hall (of Neweastle,) from 
London for Miramichi. ‘Thev_ intormed 
Captain Mardon, that on the 9th of May, 
the Harvest Home was struck by a piece 
of ice which stove in her bows. lI} hands 
were immediately put to the pumpa, by 
which mesns they succeeded in keeping 
the vessel afloat for two days, at the expira- 
tion of which time the second mate and 
twelve of the crew quitted her in the long- 
boat, the captain and first mate having 
come to the determination of remaining on 
board, After they had been out ove night, 
being loath to leave the latter in such a 
Perilous situation, they returned to the 
vessel, and requested the captain and mate 
to leave her, but they fersisicd in their 
determination, saying, that "‘ they would 
stick to her while a timber remained 
afloat.” ‘hey had, however, got the jolly- 
boat ready, in case the danger should be- 
come imminent. ‘The crew having again 
pushed off.they became bewildered amongst 
the masses of ice by which they were sur. 
rounded, and totally vocertain what cDurse 
to steer. On the next day, they again fell 
in with their own vessel, which they had 
mistaken for another vessel. This time 
they found that the captain and mate bad 
left her. Twoof the crew now went on 
board; and while they were busy endea- 
vouring to get more water and provisions, 
they were surprised at the sight of a boat, 
containing about thirty individuals. ap- 

roaching in an opposite direction; they 
Inmediately boarded the vessel, having, as 
_ Subsequently appeared, done so in the ho 
of auccour. ‘They proved to be the captain 
and crew, and part of the passengers, in- 
cluding two females, of the Lady of the 
Lake, (of Aberdeen,) bound from Relfaat 
for Quebec, with upwards of two hundred 
poe neers on board. ‘Those who had 
oarded the wreck of the Harvest Home, 
when they saw the estate she was in, with 
her hold full of water, made a simultane. 
ous rush to return to the boat. which was 
at that moment pushed off, and several of 
them were precipitated into the water. One 
of them, however, was fortunate enough to 
make good his leap into the boat which con- 
tained the crew of the Harvest Home, and 
he has now arrived at this port, inthe Lima. 
He states, that the Lady of the Lake atruck 
upon the ice, and immediately filled, when 
the captain and crew took to the boat, leav- 
fog the sinking veasel crowded with the 
remainder of the despairing and shriekin 
passengers, to the number of one hondred 
and sixty, or one buodred and seventy, 
The crew of the Ilarvest Home state, that 
after they left their vessel the last time, 
they saw nothing more of the other boat. 
Several of the individuals who had fallen 
into the sea when the latter pushed off, 
were drowning. but it wae impossible for 
them to render any assistance.— Scotsman. 
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VESSELS DETAINED BY ACCIDENTS, &c. 









































VESSELS’ MASTERS’| WHERE WHERE WHERE wex cewicwLKE 
NAMES. NAMES. | FROM. To. DETAINED. a i . 6. 
Downe Castle Taylor Sunderland Helvoet 14 June] Diamasted. 
Planter Blackburn |Memel Portsmouth] Elsinore 4 June] Been on shore. 
Nancy Laylor Meme) Bristol Elsinore 4 June} been on shore, 
VESSELS SPOKEN AT SEA. 
VESSELS’ MASTERS'| WHERE WHERE WHERE 
NAMES. NAMES. | FROM. TO. spokex, | YUEN] PARTICULARS. 
te) Q 
Analey Of Jersey Rio Janeiro} 1 N 13 W {1 April 
Antelope - ——__—_——__| Jersey Rio Janeiro} 3 N 22W [04 Mar 
Cawton Liverpool | Bahia 4N 23 Ws /26 Mar 
Macclesfield Liverpool [Australia [22 $8 38 Wo [ed Feb 
Margaret — Lishon Rio Janeiroi 1 N 24 W 20 May 
Montrose Liverpool {Antigua 45 N 16W [8 May 


The following is a list of the men- 
of-war composing the Egyptian fleet in 
the port of Alexandria :— 


Vessels. Guns. Pound. 
1 Three-decker of .. 140... 30 
3 Two-deckers of... 100 .. 30 


1 Dittoof....... 90.. 30 
6 Frigates of .....- 56.. 30 
1 Dittoof ....... 60... 42 
6 Corvettes of .... 26.. 18 
7 Brigsof ......- 18.. 12 
4 Fire-ships ..... —-.2.— 
1 Cutter ...26..62056 me. 


30 490 





Steam Bridge.—A floating bridge, 
worked by steam, has recently been 
opened at Saltash Ferry, Cornwall. 
The float forms a parallelogram of 
about 50 feet* by 30 feet, open at 
both ends; the centre is occupied by 
two engines of six-horse power each, 
boxed over from end to end, so as to 






be entirely concealed externally; the 
engines work two wheels, on which 
rest two chains, which are laid from 
shore to shore, and traverse through 
the engine-room. On either side the 
engine-room is a clear space of 50 
feet by 10, for carriages, horses, 
cattle, and foot-passengers. The prows 
or platforms for shipping and landing 
are four in number: they drop on the 
shore, and form almosta level platform. 
The whole was invented and executed 
by Mr. Kendle, the engineer, who 
constructed the floating bridge at Dart- 
mouth.—Hants. Adver. 





Letters from Fernando Po, dated 
21st January, announce the removal of 
the Victualling Establishment at that 
island to Sierra Leone; and the sailing 
of the Pluto steamer, with John Salter, 
Esq. (the Agent Victualler) and family, 
for the latter place; together with the 
Charybdis, which ship conveyed also 
part of the establishment.—Hants Tel. 


MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


Am PuITRITE—Paid off at Deptford. 

Arnasn—Lieut. W. C. Harris, on her way to 
England. 

Frora—Lieut. Wesley, Portsmouth. 

Horge—Lieut. J. Ryder, Deptford. 

MairLanp—Lieut. Spencer, 30th May sailed 
for Deptford. 


Manavuis Huwrtsy—/7th May arrived at 
Barbadoes. 

OneEstEs—Lieut. Scrymgour, Woolwich. 

Prince ReGent—Lieut. C. H. Binstead, 
Deptford. 


WanvERER—Lieut. A. Young, West Indies. 


432 NAUTICAL MISCRLLANY—BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


Buths. 


At Trematon, the lady of Captain John 
Jervis Tucker, of a son, still-born. 

On the 19th inst., at Worthing, the lady of 
Captain Fraser, R.N., of a daughter. 

At Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, on the 15th 
inst., the lady of Lieut. Thomas Hewett, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

At Brighton, the lady of Captain Edmund 
Palmer, R.N., of a son. 

The lady of Licut. Thomas Fynmore, R.M. 
of a son. 

Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. J. Williams, 
of the Preventive Service, Felpham, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of Lieut. Sampson Marshall, 
of his Majesty’s Dock-yard, Portsmouth, of 
a son. 

At Southsea, the lady of Captain Harrison, 
of the Royal Marines, of a son. 


Carriages. 

At Dover, R. W. Hawkes, Esq. Royal 
Marines, to Ellen, daughter of Major Petley, 
Royal Artillery. 

n the 10th inst., at Walcot Church, Bath, 
by the Rev. George Gardiner, M.A., Captain 
Norwich Duff, R.N., to Helen-Mary, only 
child of the late J. Shoolbred, Esq. M.D. of 
Marlborough-buildings, Bath. 

At Bishop's Tawton, T. Gorrell, Esq. Sur- 
eon, R.N., to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
ate Rey. D. Ross, of Newport, near Barn- 

staple. 

At Falmouth, Lieut. Dicken, Commander 
of his Majesty’s Packet Reindeer, to Emily- 
Ellen, youngest daughter of Henry Williams, 
Esq. of Falmouth. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, by the Rev. 
J. Richardson, LL.B., Maria, second daughter 
of the late P. Richardson, Esq., and niece to 
the late Lieut.-General Richardson, to John 
Jackson, Esq., R.N. 

At Plymouth, Mr. J. C. Touzeau, of his 
Majesty’s cutter Ranger, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Hannaford. 

At St. Mary's Church, Bryanston-square, 
London, Charles Robert Dashwood, Esq., 
Lieut. R.N., eldest son of Rear-Admjral Sir 
Charles Dashwood, and nephew of the late 
Lord Kingsale, to Julia, eldest daughter of 
J. E. Hovenden, Esq., of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square. 


Deaths. 


At Newton-Ferrers, Mr. Loud, Master, 
Royal Navy. 

At Mansion- Row, Brompton, Major Augus- 
tus Keppell Colley, of the Chatham Division 
of Royal Marines, aged 53 years. 

At Hastings, Sir John Evelyn, Bart., First 
Lieutenant on the reserved half-pay of the 
Royal Marines. He has been nearly forty 
years unemployed. 

In LowerBelgrave-place, Rhodes, J. Rhodes, 
Esq. R.N. 


Suddenly, on the 31st December, at Fer- 
nando Po, by breaking a blood-vessel of the 
lungs, Mr. Henry Johnson, Acting Purser of 
the Favourite. 

On Thursday, the 13th inst., at Islington, 
James Steenbergen, Esq., Royal, Navy, 
aged 60. 

In February last, aged 24, H. J. Collings, 
Esq., Purser, late of H.M.S. Winchester. He 
was one of the unfortunate passengers on 
board H.M. brig Calypso. 

On Sunday, the Yth inst., at Edinburgh, 
Captain John Mundell, R.N., who, in public, 
as in private life, was beloved and respected 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. He has left five sons, and a wide 
circle of relations and friends, to lament 
their loss. As a father, he was most affec- 
tionate, and asa friend, sincere. The navy 
has sustained the loss of an excellent officer, 
and society of a truly upright and charitable 
man. 

At Benson, Oxon, Commander N. Cesar, 
Corsellis, aged 70. 

At Florence, on the 3d inst., Lieutenant 
Frederick Dickenson, R.N., aged 49. 

At Eurdisley Park, Herefordshire, on the 
16th, Lieut. R. C. Phillips, R.N. 

Lieut. C. H. Bowen, K.N., being the fifth 
brother who was either killed or died in his 
Majesty’s service. He died universally 
regretted. 

In February last, in the 30th year of his 
age, Commander Henry Maxwell Griffiths 
Colpoys, youngest son of the late Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Edward G. Colpoys, K.C.B. He 
was returning home from the Winchester, in 
which ship he served, beloved by all ranks; 
and, unhappily for his family, embarked on 
board the Calypso packet, which has never 
been heard of since. Thus completely has 
the name of Colpoys been swept from the 
navy list, in which it so long held a distin- 
guished place. 

On Sunday the 9th, at his residence on 
the Quay, Barnstaple, in the 83d year of 
7 pees John Wickey, Esq. Admiral of the 

ed. 

The remains of Vice-Admiral Sir Henry 
Hotham, K.C.B., late Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean, were interred with 
military honours on the 29th April, in the 
burial-ground on the Quarantine Bastion, 
Malta. 

At his residence, Highfield-House, near 
Southampton, on the 23d inst., after a short 
illness, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward James 
Foote, K.C.B., aged 66. 

Suddenly, of a fit of apoplexy, on the 15th 
inst., in the 43d year of his age, the Hon. 
Captain Thomas Roper Curzon, Royal Navy, 
of No. 6, Cumberland - street, Portman- 
squarc, second son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Teynham. 

At the Royal Hospital at Haslar, the Hon. 
Edward Bruce, son of the Earl of Elgin, late 
Midshipman of H.M.S. Belvidera. 

On the 17th inst., in Lake-lane, Landport, 
Charles Chaney Grout, Esq., Purser, R.N., 
aged 76 years. 
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52.—AusTRALIAN Navication. Inner Passage to Torres Strait, 
recommended by Capt. P. P. King, R.N. 


Tue following letter, which we have received from Captain King, 
pointing out the propriety of vessels adopting the ‘“‘ Inner Passage” 
on their way to the northward from Sydney, instead of endeavour- 
ing to penetrate the ‘Barrier Reefs” by any of the passages 
through them, is particularly intended for the attention of navi- 
tors who frequent that part of the world; and coming from so 
igh an authority as it does, is entitled to the utmost confidence : 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Port-Jackson, 1st December, 1832. 


Srr—The United Service Journal for last May contains a letter from Captain 
Horsburgh, in recommendation of a passage through the Barrier Reefs, on the 
eastern coast of Australia. At the time it appeared, I was on the point of 
leaving England, and had not leisure to make any comments upon it. Since 
that, however, [ have read in your most excellent work, (No. 3, p. 146,) a 
notice of a chart published by Captain Horsburgh, illustrative of the above 
pessage, and your opinion upon it, “that the proper way of penetrating the 

ier reefs has now been ascertained, and that with the chart before the eye it 
will be a matter of no great difficulty.” I therefore direct myself to your pages, 
as well because the subject of my communication appertains more to the 
character of your work, as because nautical men, for whom it is published, and 
to whom only my observations are addressed, will understand the real purport 
of my communication, and not suppose that I am presuming to oppose myself 
without reason to the opinion of an hydrographer, whose pre-eminence has 
been long ago established, and to whom I have ever looked up with the highest 
respect and admiration. ; 
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Captain Horsburgh’s chart contains the eye-sketch (for I have the authority 
of the person undermentioned, who drew it, and communicated it to Captain 
Horsburgh, to call it so,) of a passage.through the Barrier reefs, that was disco- 
vered by Mr. Robert Towne in the year 1827,* at which time he commanded 
the brig Bonavista, bound from Port-Jackson to the Mauritius. Having made 
the passage, he returned to Port-Jackson, and again loaded for the Mauritius, 
and sailed, with the intention of again passing through the opening he had dis- 
covered on his former voyage. The Bonavista was, however, unfortunately 
wrecked upon Kenn’s Reef, where the crew remained several weeks, when 
they were taken off by the ship Asia, commanded by Mr. Stead, bound 
through Torres Strait, by the route of the Eastern Fields and Murray's Island. 
By Mr. Towne’s advice, however, and pilotage, he passed through the Bona- 
vista’s opening, instead of going to the northward. Besides this (the Bonavis- 
ta’s) opening, now called Stead’s passage, there are two others, that have since 
been used by Messrs. Grove and Winter, whose names they respectively bear 
on Captain Horsburgh’s chart. 

Of the superiority of this opening in the Barrier Reefs, over that at Murray’s 
Island, there exists not the shadow of a doubt; an examination of the chart will 
at once point it out to the practical navigator; and, therefore, granting so 
much, the object of this communication is to recommend another route, which 
I consider to be as far superior to Stead’s (or rather Towne’s) as Stead’s is to 
that by Murray’s Islands, 

I allude to the inner route—entering the Great Barrier reef at Break-sea-spit, 
and keeping within it, with the main land on board, to Torres Strait. It was 
first used by the brig Cyclops in the year 1812, and three years afterwards by 
Lieutenant Jeffries, of HM. brig Kangaroo, (see Horsburgh’s Directions, pt. 2; 
p. 585.) In the years 1819, 20, and 21, a survey of the coast and adjacent 
reefs was made under my directions, the charts of which were published by the 
Admiralty in the year 1825, and particular directions for its navigation are 
contained in the appendix to the account of my voyage.t Having therein 
given all the information that is necessary for its navigation, it need not be 
repeated here; my object being merely to remind the navigator that such a 
passage exists, and to state the advantages that, in my opinion, it possesses ovet 
all others for ships bound through Torres Strait. 

There are two very great drawbacks to the outer passage, both of which are 
of such consequence that any route unattended by them, provided the voyage 
be not much lengthened, would be preferable. I allude, first, to the dangers 
of the nightly navigation among the numerous reefs which are scattered over 
the space of sea included between New Caledonia and New Holland, to the 
northward of the latitude of 25 degrees; and, secondly, to the possibility, nay, 
the probability, of thick weather preventing the sight of the land-marks, or, of 
not being able to procure an observation for the latitude, without which no 
prudent navigator would feel justified in venturing to bear away to leeward, for 
any purlicular passage through the Barrier Reef. - 

As to the corat reefs, which exist in the direction of the outer route, they 
are very numerous; the position and extent of many are very little known ; a 
where they are well ascertained, their vicinity is dangerous, from the strength 
of the currents ahd tides which sweep round and over them. There are 


e pe ship Lalla Rookh passed through an opening in the Barrier Reef, fn this neighbour- 
, two years before the Bonavista, but no plan or report was made, by which it could be 
found or recognized ! 

+ Survey of the Intertropical Coast of Australia, 2 vols. 8yo. Murray. London. 1828. 
Also, Horsburgh’s Directory, pt. 2, p. 587. These directions have slso been printed in the 
forthcoming Annual Directory for 1833, published in the colony of New South Wales, for the 
convenience of the masters of ships who cannot otherwise procure them. 
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dangers which the greatest care of the most practised navigator cannot provide 
against; and many fatal instances have already occurred to ships attempting this 
passage, without the shadow of blame being attributable to the master of 
the ship. 

As it will be many years before the existence and position of these known 
and unknown reefs, as well as the set of the currents in their vicinity, can be 
well ascertained, a route that will not be subject to these nocturnal dangers 
must be advantageous to the commercial marine. Such a one is offered by the 
iuner route to which I have above alluded. Iam satisfied that it does not 
lengthen the voyage two days: it is free from all deep-sea dangers, and it 
releases the navigator from all anxiety for the safety of his vessel, and the lives 
of those who are under his charge. It may appear presumption in me to praise 
my own work, when I say that it has been carefully and correctly performed ; 
but I will assert, that the greatest care and exertion were bestowed upon the 
survey, to make it as correct as circumstances admitted ; and I unhesitatingly 
venture to promise to those who will carefully follow my tracks, and attentively 
pursue the directions which I have given, that no accident of a local nature 
shall happen. What Providence may direct, or carelessness occasion, cannot 
be attributable to me. In recommending the route, I do it in the full assurance 
of its being advantageous to navigation ; that it releases the commander from a 
considerable degree of anxiety, and may eventually prove the means of extend- 
ing our colonial possessions within the tropical regions of this continent, of which 
we, as yet, comparatively, know nothing. 

In order to use the inner route, it is best to pass round the extremity of 
Break-sea-spit, and follow the coast-line, at a reasonable distance, to the Percy 
Islands, by Captain Flinders’ chart. From the Percy Islands to Torres Strait, 
my charts (contained in sheets 1, 2, and 3) must be used. Between the 
Percy Islands and Cape Grafton there will be no necessity to anchor, if the 
weather be fine; but if bad, there are plenty of secure anchorages that may be 
occupied. After passing Cape Grafton, the ship must be anchored every 
night; and, for the generality of vessels, six days’ run will carry the ship 
throuzh Torres Strait. In the interval, anchorage may be obtained without 
difficulty, and, for the greater part of it, aé any moment ; for the depth is 
always moderate, and the bottom excellent. A run of four or five miles will, 
in most parts, provide a sheltered anchorage, if greater shelter be required ; but 
this will in most cases be only necessary for small vessels. 

In the directions appended to Captain Horsburgh’s plan, he has done me 
the honour to refer to my chart for the navigation of the coast between Cape 
Grenville and Booby Island. Now, from my own experience, the most 
anxious portion of the inner route is that very space; because, from there being 
wide spaces void of reefs, the islets and keys are not visible from each other, 
(which constitutes the principal convenience of my inner route,) and there is 
always so deep a swell as to oblige a ship, when she anchors, to run to leeward 
of the islands or reefs. This, as I have before said, is not the case to the south- 
ward of Cape Grenville. 

Trusting that the insertion of this letter in your valuable Magazine may lead 
to the adoption of the in-shore passage to Torres Strait, I feel convinced that 
its own merit and advantages will afterwards insure its acknowledged superi+ 
ority over any of the outer routes. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Pariuip P. Kino, Captain, R.N. 
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53.—REMARKS ON THE PASSAGE TO, AND NAVIGATION OF, THE 
NorTHERN Coast or Brazit. By Capt. The Hon. W. Wel- 
lesley, R.N. 


The most eligible situation for H.M. ships on the West India station to start 
from, to visit the north coast of Brazil, is Bermuda, because it is the furthest 
point on that part of the course, and to the eastward ; and the best time of the 
year is the winter season, or from November to March, because strong westerly 
winds are prevalent, which will enable them to get so far to the eastward as to 
make a fair wind of the N.E. trade, when they get it. 

On quitting Bermuda, a due east course should be made, if any thing, 
inclining rather to the northward, so as to be sure of not getting too soon into 
the trade, which extends in the summer season nearly as far as Madeira. The 
winter months are also the best for making the coast: the weather, although 
rainy, is clear, and the winds are so moderate that any part of the coast is safe 
to anchor on. The currents, also, (for what reasons I know not,) are said to 
be less strong at this season. 

Having attained the longitude of 46° W. steer a S. or S. b. E. course, to 
get through the vanables as soon as possible. They extend, according to 
Horsburgh, in the winter months, over a much smaller space than at other 
seasons. The variation will keep the ship gaining to the eastward, and the 
N.E, trade (which will be found at about east) will allow her to be hauled u 
& point or two, should it be found necessary. When the N.E. trade is Fund. 
a course must be steered, to arrive at the meridian of 40° W. on the 
equator. 

If the passage be making in the summer time, it will be better to keep, if 
possible, well to the northward and eastward, until 40° W. is attained, in case 
variable winds should be met with, and the ship be driven to the westward. 
I experienced no current whatever until I got down near the equator, when a 
slight westerly one was perceptible, but it might have been owing to a wrong 
allowance being made for variation, which was found to decrease rapidly on 
our approaching it. It is to be borne in mind, also, that the variation changes 
from west to east, a little to the northward, or on the equator. I crossed it in 
40° W, and I am convinced, that, to make a quick passage, it should not be 
passed further to the eastward. The English traders cross it in from 40° to 42°, 
and this enables them to steer more directly for the land ; whereas if it is 
crossed in 38°, a course must be steered not very different from the trend of 
the coast, whereby a vessel is liable, should a westerly wind spring up, (not an 
unlikely occurrence,) to get in with it at a part that may not be desirable. 
Sometimes the merchant traders cross it in as far as 43° W. 

In a subsequent cruise which I made on the line, I found a current from 
W:.S.W. to W.N.W., setting sometimes at the rate of a mile an hour; but its 
strength depended on the distance from the land being much less in 37° W. 
than in 43° W. A greater allowance should therefore be made the further it 
is crossed to the westward. 

There is no difficulty in navigating the northern coast of Brazil, if a proper 
attention and caution be used. 

A strict masthead look-out should be kept, the lead should be constantly 
going, ay you should be distrustful of your distance from the land both day 
and night 

It is very requisite, also, to know the tides, ‘and I shall therefore at once 
give the time of high water, at full and change, of the places I visited, together 
with their latitudes and longitudes, and the variation of the compass. 
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| Name Time of 
of |Latilude| Long. Bearings from Anchorage. High Water, 
Place. F. & C. 








3° 3878. ss°sorw,| ° Fort 8. 34° W. 5% fathoms. P.M 


Light-House. |St. Anna Light, W. b.S. % 8. Man- 
St. Anna, 15°10" 43°40718" grove Point, S.E. % E. 7 fathoms. | 6 p.m. Not 
Island A very bad anchorage inside the | quitece 


S. W. | reefs. 





Fort St. Antonio, S.E. 


Fort St. Antonio. |Port st. Mark's, eNES 16 fathoms 16.99 pw. On 


Maran- 

















ham. 2d Fort Antonio, E. ¥ 8. the one 
2°29'S, 44°20/W.! | Port S, Mark’s, N.E. b. E. 
E. of Island, with the shoal off it, | 6°24 p.m. 
gery 1° > te 45° W. | E.b.N.4%% N. West end, 8. % E. | Not quite 
. in 9 fathoms. certain 
Mount 
Guarapi 0° 21'S. 46°2' W. 
pe aor 8. b. W. % W. 
47° 2 acussani, W.S.W. From 7 to 
Selinas | 0°33'8. Ww. Atasia, about 8. 7°30 P.M. 
7 fathoms, bad anchorage. 
From 10 to 
Port Ti- 0° 32'S 47° 50° 10°40 P.M. on 
goca , Ww. the Braganza 
Bank 
Para Captain Foster. 12 he 5 m. 
1° 28'S. — P.M. 


Point Macarisse. |Point Macarisse 8. 79° E. Flagstaff | 4h. 30m. [90 32’ W 





ttainl? 2% E- 





Varia- 


tion. REMARKS. 








Very little tide in the bay. The variations which follow ought not to be 
relied on as very correct; they are the result of one observation, with a 
defective Azimuth compass. 








The light-house is not on the most northern part of the island. The tide 
sets very strong into the bay. We found the flood to set at E.S.E., and 
the ebb at W.N.W., nearly two miles per hour. The bright part of the 
light appears about every 45 seconds. 





I consider these two anchorages the extremes of the good ground—the 2d 
I should prefer. The Sapphire never lost an anchor, whilst the vessels 
near her generally did. Remember that the tide in the harbour makes 
at least half an hour before it does outside. 


2° E. 





A better anchorage is about a mile off shore, and woody point not open o 
a river to the southward of it: here the tide runs very strong N.E. 
and S.W. 


1° 24 E. 


This latitude and longitude is from a French captain, who was on the 

coast at the same time with Sapphire. I believe the data to be correct, 
because, on his arrival at Para, his latitude and longitude came out 
within a mile of Captain Foster's. 


The best anchorage is the pilots’ station S.E., in from 9 to 13 fathoms 
water, and not less than four miles off shore. Remember that during 
the rainy season, from December to May, the tide along the coast was 
constantly from S.E. to E. 


From the French Captain:—It is the nearest point to the Braganza 
shoals. A good gave me 10 as the time of high-water. Captain 
Courtney says in his remarks 10°30, and the English traders take 10°45. 


is high-water is what the master observed personally. Captain 
Courtney says-6°30, which is manifestly incorrect, because if it was at 
“9 weer vessels would not carry a regular tide up the river, which 
ey do. 


2° E. 
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The best part of the coast for a newcomer to make is the “ Langoes 
Grandes,” or great sheets; because the whiteness of those sand-hills is so 
remarkable, and extend so far. 

They commence in about 42° 45’ W. and terminate in 43° 12’ W. Run 
boldly for the centre or western extremity, and you will probably at the same 
time make the green country about the Mangoes point. 

The River Perjuicas may be said to separate the Lancoes Grandes from the 
*‘ Lancoes Pequenos.” It has a long spit running from it, formed, as all the 
banks, nay, even the islands, on this coast are, by the tide of the river meeting 
the current of the sea. I crossed this bank at night-time in five fathoms, and 
the Mersey I am told did so in 3}, but in seven fathoms a ship will be quite 
close enough. 

If the coast be made about the Perjuicas and Lancgoes Pequenos, or * small 
sheets,” soundings will be struck in 19 or 20 fathoms, and soon after in 13; 
and from thence regular bottom will be found in 10 or 11 fathoms, until the 
vessel is close enough to haul off, and steer along the land. The land here- 
abouts is green, interspersed with sand-hills. It is low and irregular; but in 
one place there is an extent of a mile or two of white sand, crowned with green 
' of a regular height, and this I suspect is the part from whence the name Lancoes 
Pequenas was derived. 

If the land be fallen in with so far to the eastward as Seara, it will be Aigher 
than any to the westward, and the magnificent mountains some leagues 
inland (the only fine feature on the northern coast of Brazil) will be seen. 
Point Macorissi, which forms the entrance of Seara, may be known by its being 
a sandy bluff, terminating rather suddenly. But, upon whatever part you 
advance, it will be needless to approach nearer than six or seven miles, until, 
in fact, it is just clearly discerned off the deck, that is, if your object be to 
make a passage. 

If you come upon it towards the evening, and have run sufficiently near to 
make it out, as has been just said, N.W. b. W. 4 W. will not be more than a 
safe course to haul off on for the night, or you may stand off to 22 fathoms in 
about 2° south, and in to 17 fathoms. It is seldom, under any circumstances, 
that vessels find themselves further off the land than they expected in the 
morning. 

I ie in less water than 10 fathoms the whole of the first night I was on the 
coast, but I would not willingly go so near again, being sensible not so much 
of the danger as of the inutility of such a close approach. 

I have reason to believe, that the land from the Perjuicas to St, Anna’s 
light-house is further to the northward than it is laid down in the charts, and, 
perhaps, independent of the regular flow which sets directly on the coast, and 
runs an hour longer than the ebb, there may be an undertow always ruoving to 
the westward. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR MARANHAM. 


It is supposed then that the land is made in the morning about the Lancoes 
Grandes. You will be running down to near the land probably on a W. b. S. 
course. Having seen it clearly, haul off to W.N.W., and, having arrived at 
their termination, you will run about ten or fifteen miles along a coast nearly quite 
green, the “* Mangoes Verdes.” From the masthead, St. Anna's light-house 
will be in sight, as you run along, bearing perhaps about S.W. b. W. It will 
be seen before the island on which it stands, and makes like a vessel under 
sail. You are not sure of making the island itself until ‘‘ Mangoes Verdes” 
point bears S. b. W., and it is essential to bear in mind, that the light is not 
on the northern extremity. The dangerous shoals which run in a N.E. direc- 
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tion, off it, will now be made out; and if you think the flood is setting you in, 
haul off in time to N.W. b. W. 

The tide sets remarkably strong into the Bay of San Jozé. The first time I 
ran along the coast, it set me inside the reefs, and obliged me to anchor in five 
fathoms ; and I was compelled to stand out on a N.E. course, to get clear of 
them. The breakers, however, always show themselves. They should be 
rounded in not less than 14 fathoms, 

Having brought these dangerous shoals abaft the beam, a W. 4 N. course 
may be steered with safety until the ‘“‘Coroa Grande” breakers are passed. 
Lieut. Hewett recommends a N.W. b. W. course, but I steered W. 4 N. on 
the flood in perfect safety, making the two breakers; and steering the same 
course upon the ebb, I was obliged to keep away W.S.W. to make them. 

The Coroa Grande shoals always break ; and I think it better to make them, 
because you get a fresh departure, which is advantageous if night be coming 
on, and you wish to anchor. If you do not wish to make them, W.N.W. ay 
be steered for 15 or 20 miles, and then W. until “ Itacalomi” is seen ahead. 
This mountain is the highest land on the coast, and makes at first like a small 
round island. Almost immediately afterwards the adjacent land appears, and 
then it takes something of the shape of the quoin of a gun. I think fifteen miles 
the very utmost distance at which this land can be seen, and it is likely you 
will not be ‘more than ten or twelve miles off when it is reported from the mast- 
head. The less water you have, the closer you will be to it. 

If, in approaching, you should have as little as nine fathoms, or less, haul off 
to the south, and gradually keep away again to 8.S.W., when you deepen the 
water, which course will take you up to St. Mark’s Fort. If, on making it, 
there should be a depth of 14 fathoms, S.S.W. may be steered at once. In 
running up this course, bear in mind that the flood sets towards Alcantara, and 
over the Cerca Bank, which will be mentioned hereafter, and the ebb, on the 
contrary, will check you over to the middle bank, and towards the edge of the 
Coroa Grande. 

Look out now for St. Mark’s Point ahead; it ought to bear from 

S. b. W. 4 W. to S.W. b. S., and if you are in the centre of the channel, you 
will hardly get soundings with the hand-lead ; if you have as little as nine or 
ten, you will be upon the edge of the middle bank, and, as a precaution, 
should keep half a point or a point more to the westward: 14 fathoms is a 
very good depth to run up in all the way. I have had no soundings until the 
anchor was let go off Fort St. Antonio, in that depth. 
" The land about St. Mark’s, when first seen, makes like two small islands, 
the easternmost one having two sand-hills upon it, which look like two roads. 
The round fort and flag-staff soon appear, for which keep the ship’s head, and 
Fort St. Antonio will be seen like a long low red house, a little to the westward 
of St. Mark’s. When you are within a mile of this latter fort, run along the 
land until you bring it to bear N.E. b. E., and Fort St. Antonio ES.E., then 
drop your anchor in from 10 to 14 fathoms. | j 

When near the anchorage, the only danger to be apprehended ina large ship, 
is from the Banca de Cerca, which lies about a league off shore, and the 
northern point of which lies about west from St. Mark’s. Unless there be a. 
very strong tide running, or the ship is beating up, you do not come near this; 
if you should, however, the soundings decrease very gradually, and indicate its 
vicinity. 

In beating out, the pilot took the Sapphire over its north end in 5 fathoms ; 
and at low water there may be over its centre as little as 16 feet; but of this 
I am not positive. It lies somewhere about north and south, and one of the, 
marks for clearing it is, not to shut in with Point Ataki the two small islands 
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which lie off it, But I repeat, that in common cases it does not lie within 
your track. 

It seldom happens that vessels have to beat from Itacalomi to Maranham, 
the wind being almost constantly to the eastward; but they have to beat out 
usually. One tide ought to bring the mount to bear from W.N.W. to W., 
when the pilot leaves. 

They go about in from 9 to 12 fathoms on either side ; twice we were off the 
Carnaveiros or Pirajuba banks (which extend out further than laid down) in 
six. 1 always found Baron Roussin’s charts the best to go by; the soundings 
are correct—perhaps he gives a little too much water in certain places. His 
details of the coast, such as the entrance to rivers, and other minutia, are 
sometimes erroneous; but it must be recollected, that his was a survey made 
under sail. Ido not approve of Lieut. Hewett’s directions for Maranham ; 
the marks which he gives for the eastern channel took both the Sapphire and 
Mersey through the western; moreover, that to the eastward is never used by 
the pilots, nor by any but small coasters. I have no hesitation in saying, that, 
having once sighted Itacalomi, it would be difficult to get a ship into the 
eastern: so much simpler, aod more direct, is the route by the western 
channel. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the middle bank is in reality a continuation of 
the Coroa Grande shoal, with a channel of from seven to nine fathoms, divid- 
ing it from the main body, which channel is called the eastern one. Lieut. 
Hewett,* by his directions, would lead one to suppose that it is the one in 
which a vessel is most liaple to enter, whereas the very reverse is the case. Let 
me state here, in case of mistakes, that it was by getting no soundings that I 
discovered I was running in the western, when I supposed I was running in 
the eastern passage; and I found out by the Mersey’s log-book, that she had 
more water than she ought to have had, in fact, more than exists it. the eastern 
one, if she had been running in it. The fact is, that Lieut. Hewett’s marks are 
too indistinct, to one who does not know the land, to run by them with certainty. 
I give the preference, therefore, to Baron Roussin’s. 

I have heard that Colpoys’ Bay is unhealthy, owing to the mangrove trees in 
its vicinity. I should prefer the roadstead to either the inner harbour or it, 
were it not for the fear of losing one’s anchors. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SEARA. 


Seara cannot be called a port, nor in any but a tropical climate would it be 
thought a secure roadstead. I believe it to be perfectly safe, particularly from 
December to May, and we have the precedent of several large ships, namely, 
the American frigate Constitution, during the war, and, soon after, the Incon- 
stant and Isis English frigates, having laid there with impunity. 

When bound for Seara, run down in the latitude of Point Macarisse, to 
which give a good berth, until the castle bears S.W., then run down direct for 
it until Macarisse bears E.S.E.; do not go any farther in, until a pilot comes 
off, which will be in a catamaran, There are three or four high mountains 
about five leagues to the S.W. of the town, which may be seen when nine and 
ten leagues in the offing, by which the port of Seara is easily distinguished. 

I have before said, that Point Macarisse is a sandy bluff, terminating 
abruptly enough at the sea. If you know your longitude nearly, it cannot well 
be mistaken, and the land on this part of the coast is tolerably high. Running 


@ It should be remembered, that Lieut. Hewett's plan was made nearly twenty years ago, 
and that in no part of the world, probably, are greater changes going forward than on the 
morth coast of Brasil. 
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in towards it, you will discover a reef breaking off; and inside of it, a good 
berth will open the town, and see the steeple, Kc. 

From 11 and 10 fathoms, (standing in for the town,) you will shoal your 
water to seven and six, when you may either anchor or heave-to, and wait for 
the pilot, should he be coming off. If there are any merchant vessels lading, 
they will be well to the westward, protected in a small degree by a reef 
of rocks. 

The landing is very difficult and uncertain. It can only be effected from 
half-tide to half-tide, and then by the help of the town’s-people, who, with their 
negroes, are in attendance, to carry you out of the boat ina chair. This is 
owing to a reef of rocks (round either end of which is the boat-passage in) that 
lies in a direction parallel with the beach, and about three rained yards from 
it: these begin to appear at half-ebb, and then make a kind of breakwater 
until half-flood, when the water, dashing over them, creates a surf in which it 
is impossible for a boat to live. 

The pilotage charged for the Sapphire at Seara was eight Spanish 
dollars. 

From this place I steered a N.W. § W. and N.W. course, along the land, 
at not more than four miles’ distance, in from 13 to 11 fathoms, until I came 
to the village of Curn, a distance of about thirty miles; when I got abreast of 
it, the decrease of soundings to 9 and 7 fathoms warned me to haul off. There 
is a heavy breaking shoal running off the point on which this village stands, 
and, in case any one not knowing his longitude should make it, it may not be 
amiss to state, that we saw catamarans, with their sails, hoisted to dry on the 
beach, which had exactly the appearance of large boats sailing upon a river, 
until the regularity of their distance, and a nearer approach, dispelled the 
illusion. 

Hauling out from Curn, the water did not deepen for a considerable time, 
and I believe we were on the eastern extremity of the shoal which surrounds 
the point of Jericocoara. I made Cum to be in latitude 3° 28’ S., 
jongitude 39° 0’ W. 


{To be concluded in our next.) 





54.—DiReEcTIONS FOR THE Bay or Istanps, New-Zealand, by 
Mr. Davip Duncan, late Master of H.M.S. Zebra. 


In sailing for the Bay, from the westward, make (if possible) the North 
Cape, lat. 34° 26’S. long. 173° 00’ E. Shape your course E.S.E. ; but if the 
wind is off the land, keep half a point to the southward, which will bring you 
(after sailing 70 miles) abreast of Point Pocock, (Cape Wiwika in the chart ;) 
if the wind is out of the Bay, you may stand close over, from shore to shore, 
until you pass Paroa Bay. Keep the lead going, and go about when in 
7 fathoms: by so doing, you will avoid the Brampton Shoal, called Manowa 
Roroa. Keep the Missionaries’ house open with Great Island. 

In coming in from the northward, or N.E., make Cape Brite, Cape Rakoua, 
on the eastern side of the bay, which is known by a rock called Persey Island, 
through which a hole is perforated by the sea. In going in with a fair wind, 
keep the left-hand shore on board, by which you will have deep water. After 

assing Kororodica Point, shorten sail, and anchor in six or seven fathoms, 
f inclined to moor, lay your anchors E.N.E. and W.S.W. haif a mile off 
the village. 

no. 18.—VvoOL. II. 3K 
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55.—Beveripce’s Reer, Latitude of East End, 19° 59' §8.; 
Longitude 167° 42' W. 


This is a very dangerous reef, no part of it appearing above water, but the 
sea breaks over it in many places. Qn the inside of the reef there appears to 
be deep water. Its extent is about 10 miles north and south, and about 
8 miles east and west. On the west side, near to the S.W. point, there 
appeared to be an opening. 


~ 
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The times of high-water, nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certain limits. ‘Thus, the times in the Plymouth-Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land's End and Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth colomn, for 


all places between Portland Bill and Beachy Head; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 
place, according to the sigo + or —. 


The times of high-water at Plymonth Dock-Yard are to be used with the difference against the 
followiog places, to tind the time of high-water there on the same day :— 
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The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 
places :— 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


I.—Tuer LATE WILLIAM SYMINGTON. 


THE discovery of the steam-engine constitutes, unquestionably, 
one of the most splendid triumphs of modern science ; whether 
we consider the magnitude of the power itself, so far beyond any 
thing which, prior to this invention, had ever been contrived, or 
even conceived, of mechanical agency; the inventive talent by 
which the principle was originally brought to light ; or the amazing 
ingenuity and skill which has given it practical effect in its infi- 
nitely diversified application to arts, manufactures, and the gene- 
ral business of life. It is impossible to contemplate, without a 
feeling of exultation, this wonder of modern art; this prodigiously 
powerful, yet singularly versatile agent, which sets in motion 
machinery of the most stupendous energy; which raises the most 
enormous masses of water from the lowest depths of our mines, 
and moulds into form, as if by magical facility, the hardest and 
most intractable materials, while it can be, at the same time, 
regulated and adapted to operations of the extremest nicety 
and minuteness. We see the same agency setting in motion the » 
loom, and propelling the vessel on the ocean—the sea and the 
land thus teeming with the fruits of this marvellous invention, and 
bearing testimony to its usefulness and power. 

Of all the uses to which the power of steam has ever been 
applied, that of locomotion is the most important ; promoting, as 
it does, that facility of intercourse between the most distant 
points of a country, which, of all improvements, most essentially 
conduces to its prosperity; which, binding its different parts 
more firmly together, increases its strength, and gives it greater 
consistency and unity of action; and which, if this were the 
pore place to enlarge on such a subject, it would be easy 
to show, must even extend its beneficial influence to many of the 
great moral interests of an intelligent and highly-refined commu- 
nity. It is in this view that we consider the application of the 
steam-engine to this great object, as replete with such important 
consequences. It is now nearly twenty years since the agency of 
steam was applied to navigation, and every one is acquainted with 
the new and wonderful facilities which this discovery has opened up 
for the trade and intercourse of the country, and with the remark- 
able changes which it has actually effected, wherever any commu- 
nication by sea, river, or canal, has permitted it to extend its in- 
fluence. From the earliest times, mankind have been baffled by 
the uncertain elements of the winds and waves: by these a barrier 
was raised to the progress of navigation, which the boasted im- 
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provements of modern times were never able to overcome; and the 
proverbial uncertainty of a sea-voyage continued accordingly to be 
ranked among the irremediable evils of life. Hence it was, that 
when a voyage of a few miles might be protracted to several days, 
those great rivers and mlets of the sea which penetrate far into 
the land, instead of being of unrivalled utility to commerce, 
formed rather a drawback, m many cases, on our internal commu- 
nications ; while, with respect to rivers, no attempt could be made, 
with the least advantage, to navigate them against the stream. We 
possessed no power which could accomplish this object. The use 
of a river, as an instrument of internal intercourse, was, in conse- 
quence, much limited ; and no craft were ever found to ply on any 
of the great streams, because they could only make their way in 
one direction. They were useless, except for this single purpose; 
and, in all countries, the water communications were, in a manner, 
mutilated and imperfect. As an example of the difficulties of 
internal navigation, it may be mentioned that, on the great river 
Mississippi, which flows at the rate of five or six miles an hour, it 
was the practice of a certain class of boatmen, who brought 
down the produce of the interior to New Orleans, to break 
up their boats, sell the timber, and afterwards return home 
slowly by land; and a voyage up the river from New Orleans to 
’ Pittsburgh, a distance of about two thousand miles, could hardly 
be accomplished, with the most laborious efforts, within a period 
of four months. But the uncertain and limited influence, both 
of the wind and tide, is now superseded by a new agent, which, in 
power far surpassing the raging torrent, is yet perfectly manageable, 
and acts with equal efficacy in any direction. The practical effects 
of this great discovery have been truly astonishing. Coasting 
voyages, which were formerly tedious and uncertain, can now be 
performed with all the expedition of land journeys. The most 
rapid rivers, on which only a solitary boat was here and there 
placed fur the convenience of crossing, have now become the 
active scenes of intercourse and trade; they are covered with 
large vessels, crowded with passengers on pleasure or on business, 
which, by the powerful aid of steam, resist the current, and 
force their way with ease through the opposing waters. Steam- 
boats of every description, and on the most improved models, ply 
on all the great rivers of the United States; the voyage from 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh, which formerly occupied four months, 
is accomplished with ease in fifteen or twenty days, and at the 
rate of not less than five miles an hour. Steam-boats have begun 
to ply on the Ganges, and in other parts of the East. On the 
rivers, lakes, inlets, as well as the narrow seas of Europe, they 
are everywhere to be seen; and in the interior navigation of our 
own country, they have already superseded the use of all other 
vessels. The intercourse of Great Britain with Ireland, as well 
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as with France, where the two countries are contiguous, is also 
chiefly carried on by these conveyances: on the western shores of 
Scotland, which are intersected through their whole extent by a 
series of deep inlets, or lochs, as they are termed, the advantages 
of steam navigation have been wonderfully exemplified, and a 
complete change has, in consequence, been effected in the aspect 
of the country, and in the habits and intercourse of the people. 


The foregoing picture of the effects attending the application of 
steam to navigation is copied from a late number of the Quarterly 
Review; and if we were asked who first shewed the manner in 
which that agent might be so applied, we would say, A certain 
Jonathan Hulls ia the year 1737, although he was so far ‘‘ unsuc- 
cessful,” as that he’ met with no encouragement in his invention : 
but if we were told to select the person who in our own times 
re-discovered, as it were, the application of this powerful auxiliary 
to navigation—who employed a life-time and a fortune in bringing 
it to perfection—who saw his invention plundered by others, and 
was deprived of that reward which assuredly was due to him ;— 
All this, we would say, was verified by the late unfortunate William 
Symington. That Symington had never seen Hulls’ sixpenny 
pamphlet now before us, in which he describes his machine 
(assuredly the steam-engine) for towing vessels, and in which is a 
copy of the patent granted to him for it, we have no doubt; and 
ai haugth the honour of having been the first discoverer cannot be 
awarded to him, the credit of his invention remains untouched. 
The ingenuity by which he effected his object, and the perse- 
verance with which he pursued it through every difficulty, must 
equally claim our admiration, while his misfortunes through life 
entitle his family to the sympathy and protection of his coun- 
trymen. The life of such a man as Symington must afford ample 
material for the foundation of an interesting volume of biography; 
and we hope to see Mr: Bowie’s pamphlet respecting him hereafter 
assume that form, but regarding his late friend under another title 
than that of the first who applied steam to navigation. . 

In the mean time, steam navigation is daily becoming more 
important; and we shall avail ourselves of Mr. Bowie’s little work, 
to convey to our readers some account of the labours of-Symington 
in this field of science. 

Wit.iam Symincron, the father of modern steam navigation, 
was a native of Leadhills, county of Lanark, Scotland. While re- 
ceiving an education ‘to qualify him for the church, an early pre- 
dilection for mechanical philosophy led him to abandon his theo- 
logical studies, and pursue with ardour those connected with his 
favourite science. His genius soon attracted the notice and 
secured the patronage of Gilbert Meason, Esq., then connected 
with the Wanlock Head lead-mines. Before completing his 
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twenty-first year, Mr. Svmington had made several improvements 
on the steam-engine; and, having protected them by His 
Majesty’s Roval Letters Patent, constructed and introduced 
engines on his principle into different parts of England and 
Scotland. 

As early as the year 1784, amidst the wild bleak scenery of 
the country he inhabited, and when he knew nothing of any 
attempts which might have been made to realize such an idea, 
it occurred to him that steam might be rendered available for 
the propulsion of locomotive carriages. He immediately set about 
embodying his idea; and, in 1786, submitted to the inspection 
of the professors and other scientific gentlemen in Edinburgh, a 
working model of a steam carriage, (Fig. 1,) which afforded such 
proofs of capability, that he was warmly urged by all present to 
carry his invention into full effect. 

But with a sense of honour which redounds to his credit, he 
would not allow his friendly advisers, or his patron, Mr. Meason, 
to embark in an undertaking to which the state of the roads in 
Scotland, and the difficulty of procuring fuel and water, presented 
in his opinion insurmountable objections. Besides, he was the 
more easily induced to abandon his experiments on land-carriage, 
by a belief in the possibility of more advantageously employing 
steam for the purposes of navigation. 

While the model was in Edinburgh, Patrick Miller, Esq., of 
Dalswinton, who had heard of it from Mr. James Taylor, tutor in 
his family, who had been a schoolfellow of Mr. Symington, called 
at Mr. Meason’s, and having minutely inspected it, expressed 
himself highly ‘pleased with its construction and performance. 
In the course of conversation, Mr. Miller mentioned that he had 
spent much time in making experiments, for the propelling of 
vessels upon water by wheels in place of sails or oars; and 
that they had been put in motion by applying manual strength 
to turning a handle or winch. He also said he had attempted to 
work them by the power of horses, as he had heard something 
of the same kind had been accomplished, even by means of 
oxen, in America. It occurred to Mr. Symington, and he stated 
his opinion: to Mr. Miller, that a steam-engine might be con- 
structed which would propel a vessel, by communicating a rota- 
tory motion to the paddles by the alternate action of two ratchet 
wheels, in the same manner as in the model of the steam-carriage, 
then before them. Mr. Miller said he considered such a thing 
impracticable ; and inquired how it could be possible to work 
such an engine on board, without setting the vessel on fire ? | 

The description given of the model, and the manner in which 
it was intended to apply the power of steam, seemed to convince 
Mr. Miller of the practicability of the project; and he observed, 
that if Mr. Symington thought he could construct a steam-engine, 
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and work it with safety on board of a vessel, an experiment should 
be made, on a small scale, as soon as he (Mr. Symington) could 
possibly attend to it: and it was explicitly understood that the 
plan and construction of the engine, the mode of producing rota- 
tory motion, and the means to be adopted for guarding against - 
danger, were to be left entirely to Mr. Symington. 

- Soon after this conversation, by Mr. Miller's desire he pro- 
ceded to construct a small engine, on a similar principle to one 
for which he had previously procured a patent. It was executed 
under his immediate inspection, and fitted on board a small 
double-keeled vessel, lying upon a lake, near the House of 
Dalswinton.—( Vide Fig. 2.) With this vessel a trial was made of 
the powers of the invention, in the autumn of 1788, in presence 
of Mr. Miller, and various persons of respectability; when the 
boat was propelled in so satisfactory a manner, that it was imme- 
diately determined to commence another experiment, upon a more 
extended scale. 

In the month of October, 1789, a second exemplification® 
(v. Fig. 2,) was afforded on the Forth and Clyde inland naviga- 
tion, in presence of hundreds of spectators, who lined the banks 
of the canal to witness what seemed so extraordinary an attempt; 
and who testified by acclamation their satisfaction at its result. 
Mr. Miller; Messrs. John Adam, of Blairadam; John Balfour, 
of Pilrig; Ambrose Tibbetts, members of the Carron Company ; 
James Taylor; and David Drysdale, an experienced seaman, who 
took charge of the helm—were on board. The boat glided along, 
. propelled at the rate of nearly six miles an hour; and all parties 
interested declared their conviction of the success of the expe- 
riment. 

In this instance, the machinery was constructed at the Carron 
Works, also, under the sole direction of Mr. Symington, and 
erected in a boat which had been used in Mr. Miller’s previous 
experiments. | 

Having thus established the correctness of his views, Mr. 
Symington had the misfortune to lose the patronage of Mr. Miller, 
who suddenly withdrew himself from public business, and devoted 
his time to improving Dalswinton estate. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Symington’s pecuniary resources being insufficient to 
enable him, unaided, to go farther in endeavouring to introduce 
steam navigation, he was compelled to desist, and turn his atten- 
tion to the fulfilment of engagements with the Wanlock Head 
Company, for constructing machinery on a large scale, to enable 
them more extensively to carry on their operations. 

After an interval of ten years, the late Thomas Lord Dundas, of 
Kerse, applied to Mr. Symington, and, having alluded to his 
former experiments, expressed a wish that he would employ him- 

© These exemplifications exactly resembled each other, in every thing but magnitude. 
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self in constructing a vessel capable of being propelled by the 
power of steam, and superseding the use of horses in dragging 
vessels upon the Forth and Clyde canal; of which canal his lord- 
ship was an extensive proprietor. Accordingly, under the auspices 
of that intelligent nobleman, a series of experiments was com- 
menced in January, 1801, and continued until April, 1803. The 
cost of these experiments somewhat exceeded £7,000; but they 
placed beyond the possibility of doubt, the practicability of steam 
navigation. 

In March, 1802, Mr. Symington took on board the Charlotte 
Dundas,* (Fig. 3,) at lock No. 20 of the canal, Lord Dundas, the 
Honourable Captain George Dundas, R.N.,+ Archibald Spiers, Esq. 
of Elderslee, and several gentlemen of their acquaintance ;—and 
with two laden vessels,{ each of seventy tons burden, attached to 
the steam-boat, performed with great ease the voyage to Port Dun- 
das, Glasgow ; a distance of nineteen miles and a half,—although 
it blew so strong a gale right ahead, during the whole course of 
the day, that no other vessel in the canal attempted to move to 
windward. : 

Having afforded so complete a verification of what he had ven- 
tured to predict he would accomplish, a proposal was made to the 
proprietors of the canal to substitute steam-boats as tugs in lieu of 
horses; but it was rejected, on the allegation that the undulation 
. created in the water, by means of the paddle wheels, would have 
the effect of washing down the banks, and thereby do greater 
injury than any benefit likely to be conferred by the invention 
could counterbalance :§ and although, on this point, Lord Dundas 
and Mr. Symington were of a different opinion, they felt them- 
selves compelled to abandon almost all hope of carrying m that 
place the invention farther into effect, against a host of opponents, 
steeped in prejudice, and filled with preconceived opinions.|| 

Lord Dundas was, however, so convinced of the efficiency of 
Mr. Symington’s exemplification, that he requested a complete 
model of the steam-engine and boat (with a set of ice-breakers 
attached) should be made. This was done, and Mr. Symington 
proceeded to London, and presented it to his lordship at his resi- 
dence in Arlington-street. Lord Dundas, after examining it, sug- 
gested the propriety of its being submitted to the inspection of his 
Grace the Duke of Bridgewater, whom his lordship knew to be an 


® Named in honour of his lordship’s daughter, the late and lamented Lady Mfiton. 

+ It may yet be in the recollection of the Honcurable Captain Dundas, the difticulty which 
existed, owing to the improper manncr in which the towing lines were made fast, of making 
the vessels obcy their helms; and that by his simple but ingenious device, the difficulty was 
speedily and completely overcome. 

Y The Active and Euphemia; Gow and Esplin, masters. 

§ An opinion afterwards declared to be a fallacy by an engineer; described in a report of 
the canal managers, as one of the most skilful of the present day. 

f An accusation allowed to be just in the report alluded to; and warranted by what may 
be seen in Elijah Galloway’s account of Mr. Symington’s experiment. 
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enterprising and enlightened nobleman; who, if he approved of 
the invention, could adopt it upon the extensive canals of which 
he was the sole proprietor. 

His lordship accordingly called upon the Duke, and having 
mentioned that Mr. Symington was in town, requested he might 
be permitted to wait upon his grace, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the miniature exemplification of his invention, and explaining its 
powers. In reply to this request, his grace observed, that it 
appeared to him altogether needless to amuse themselves farther 
with any thing regarding steam-boats, as he could well assure his 
lordship they would never be made to answer any useful purpose ; 
having himself, subsequently to the experiments which Mr. 
Symington had made in Scotland, bestowed upon the subject 
much pains and great expense, without having attained the least 
hope of success: yet, with this impression as to the improbability 
of its utility, he was still willing to see any thing new, and con- 
sented to examine the model. 

When Mr. Symington called next day, after exhibiting his boat 
and explaining its construction and capability, his grace’s senti- 
ments underwent so complete a change, that he declared such a 
vessel as the one before him had every appearance of answering 
the purpose he wished ; and pointing to his collection of paintings, 
which he said had cost him upwards of £100,000, stated his belief 
that the advantage which trade might, at some future period, 
derive from the use of such steam-boats, would many times exceed 
the value of his excellent gallery of pictures. To show his convic- 
tion of the truth of this prediction, he gave Mr. Symington an 
immediate order to build eight boats of a similar construction, for 
the use of his canal; and pressingly requested him to devote his 
whole time to its execution, with the least possible delay. 

Mr. Symington returned to Scotland, elated with the prospect 
of being able, in a short time, successfully to introduce steam 
navigation, and to realize to himself and family advantages which 
his ingenuity and unwearied perseverance gave him so just a title 
to anticipate: but, as if doomed to disappointment, the day which 
saw him satisfactorily complete his last experiment, witnessed the 
downfal of his expectations. For on that very day he was 
informed by Lord Dundas, of the committee’s final determination 
not to allow steam-boats to be employed on the canal; and also 
of the death of the Duke of Bridgewater. 

Unable longer to struggle against such a multitude of misfor- 
tunes, Mr. Symington, his own resources being exhausted, was 
obliged, with great reluctance, to lay up his boat in a creek of the 
canal, near to Bainsford drawbridge, where it remained for many 
years exposed to the view of the public. 

During the time the boat lay at Bainsford, Henry Bell, of 
Glasgow, was frequently beheld inspecting it; and, in 1811, he 
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in conjunction with others, constructed the Comet steam-boat, 
which in that year first plied upon the Clyde. 

With regard to Bell, it can be indisputably proved that he had 
numerous opportunities of witnessing the whole of Mr. Symington’s 
exemplifications, from their commencement to their termination ; 
and that he was at the Carron Works, where he was often seen 
inspecting the machinery, even while it was being manufactured. 
Indeed, to such an extent did he carry his curiosity, that the 
workmen used to complain to Mr. Symington of being unable to 
keep him out of the place where they were making the patterns. 
Reference to the books of the Carron Company will prove the 
circumstance of his having been present. 

Much praise has been awarded to Bell for the introduction of 
steam navigation ; but how far he deserves it, the following facts 
will elucidate : Notwithstanding the many opportunities he had 
enjoyed,—notwithstanding his having voyaged to America, to 
instruct, or to be instructed by, the celebrated Fulton,—the Comet 
was far inferior in her performance, even to Mr. Symington’s 
second exemplification, When the Comet commenced her ope- 
rations as a passage boat upon the Clyde, she possessed four insig- 
nificant paddle-wheels, and took nine hours to sail from Port 
Glasgow to Glasgow. 

The Elizabeth steam-boat was the next constructed. Bell 
hinted his intention to prevent her being built; but his preten- 
sions were too well known to induce the followers of his piracy 
to pay any attention to his threats; and he soon had the morti- 
fication to see numerous and far more elegant vessels deprive him 
of the advantage at which his lawless cupidity had tempted him 
to grasp. 

When it is known that Mr. Symington mentions in his speci- 
fication that the wheels may be placed in the centre, or at the 
siles of the vessel, according as circumstances may require, 
where, in reference to such construction and adaptation, is the 
superior skill and talent, of an honest kind, displayed by Bell, as 
an inventor ? 

The American engineer, Robert Fulton, another competitor for 
the merit of having invented and introduced steam navigation, 
can be proved to be as little entitled to it as Bell; he having also 
pirated Mr. Symington’s invention; as can be established by the 
following incontrovertible statement :— 

It happened one day, during the month of July, 1801, while 
Mr. Symington was conducting his experiments under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Dundas, a stranger came to the banks of the 
canal, and requested an interview: he announced himself as 
Mr. Fulton, a native of North America, to which country he 
intended to return in a few weeks; but having heard of the 
steam-boat experiments, he could not think of leaving Scotland 
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without waiting upon Mr. Symington, in the hope of seeing the 
boat and machinery ; and procuriug some information as to the 
principles upon which it was moved: he remarked that, however 
beneficial the invention might be to Great Britain, it would 
certainly be of more importance to North America, considering 
her many navigable rivers and lakes; and the ease with which 
timber could be procured for building such vessels and supply- 
ing them with fuel. He thought fit farther to say, that the 
usefulness of steam vessels in a mercantile point of view could 
not fail to attract the attention of every observer; and that if he 
was allowed to carry the plan to North America, it could not 
but turn out to Mr. Symington’s advantage, as, if inclined for it, 
or his other engagements would permit, the constructing, or at 
least the superintending the constructing, of such vessels, would 
naturally devolve upon him. Mr. Symington, in compliance 
with the stranger’s earnest request, caused the engine fire to be 
lighted up, and the machinery put in motion: several persons 
entered the boat, and, along with Mr. Fulton, were carried from 
lock No. 16, where she then lay, about four miles west; and 
returned to the place from whence they had started, in one hour 
and twenty minutes, to the astonishment of Mr. Fulton and the 
other gentlemen present. 

Mr. Fulton asked and obtained leave to take notes and sketches 
of the form, size, and construction of the boat, and apparatus ; 
after fully satisfying his curiosity, he took his leave; but he never 
afterwards had the honour or the gratitude to acknowledge his 
obligation to Mr. Symington. 

It may here, with propriety, be noticed, that Captain Basil 
Hall lately suggested the steering of vessels at the stem, instead 
of the stern: a mode adopted in America. Reference to Mr. 
Symington’s boat will show from whence the Americans obtained 
the idea.—(vide fig. 3.) 

Broken down in spirit, and reduced to much and severe dis- 
tress, Mr. Symington was unable longer to contend against such 
a train of disappointments; and his plunderers have since been 
left in the unmerited possession of the fruits of his anxious, 
arduous, and expensive labours. 

When a committee of the honourable House of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into the nature of the engines employed on 
board of steam-boats, James Walker, Esq. kindly interested him- 
self, and sent notice to Mr. Symington, then in Scotland, that he 
thought it would be proper to get a memorial drawn up and laid 
before the committee: unfortunately, before this could be ac- 
complished, Mr. Symington was informed that the investigation 
had terminated. 

About eight years ago, Mr. Symington was induced to present 
a memorial to the Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury, in consequence 
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of which £100 were graciously awarded from his Majesty’s privy 
purse; and a year or two afterwards, a further sum of £50. He 
was in hopes an annual allowance might have been procured, but 
he was disappointed ; and all he ever received for the trouble he 
had taken to collect documents, furnish drawings, and defray his 
expenses, were the sums already noticed. His drawings, affi- 
davits, &c. when left at the Treasury, he was told would be 
returned when required; but when applied for, it was stated they 
could not be procured. 

When it is borne in mind that Mr. Symington not only bene- 
fited his country by his inventive powers, but also paid into the 
national coffers a sum, exceeding what he ever received, for the 
purpose of purchasing protection for his rights :—protection 
which was a mockery; when it is made known that Mr. Bell 
obtained £200 from’ Mr. Canning; and that when, by: the advice 
of intelligent and respectable friends, Mr. Symington attempted 
to bring his claims before parliament, by means of petition, 
Mr. Goulburn, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to allow 
its being presented, alleging the subject had previously been 
frequently before him; surely it cannot be said Mr. Symington 
was too liberally treated. He always believed Mr. Goulburn, in 
making this assertion, was mistaken,* as when the £150 were 
awarded, Lord Goderich and Mr. Canning were Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. 

After this disappointment, Mr. Symington gave up all hope of 
having justice done to him, and soon after became so much an 
invalid as to render him unable to quit his bed-room. Before any 
measures could be adopted to convince Mr. Goulburn of the 
justice of his claims, political changes of so unexpected and 
extraordinary a nature occurred, as to render it unnecessary to 
remove the seemingly erroneous impressions of that gentleman 
respecting them, and impolitic to appeal to the public judgment 
at a time of so much excitement. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Symington’s health had long 
been in a declining state; and it was evident for weeks, not only 
to those around him, but even to himself, that his end was fast 
approaching. As it drew nigh, he exhibited the utmost fortitude 
and resignation; and even on the last day of his existence, he 
afforded an instance of magnanimity, and goodness of heart, 
deserving of record. His son-in-law, with whom he resided, 
was at that time, with three of the family, labouring under a 
dangerous and malignant fever, and it was dreaded the disease 
might affect the other inmates of the dwelling. Less mindful of 
himself than of those who were dear to him, Mr. Symington 
endeavoured to encourage his daughter to bear up against her 


* Mr. Symington used to say, “It must be a mistake, had Lord Goderich or Mr. Canning 
thought my claims unjust, they never would have interested themselves on my behalf.” 
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calamities, and to look forward with hope to the termination of 
the malady which was placing the lives of so many of the 
domestic circle in jeopardy. To his wife and son, who were 
likewise standing by his bed-side, he .also attempted to offer 
consolation. Invoking blessings on all around him, he besought 
them not to grieve on his account; for that whatever he might 
formerly have done to benefit others, he was now a useless 
sufferer, and wished to be at rest. Requesting his infant grand-. 
daughter, to whom he was much attached, might be brought to 
him, his wish was complied with; and taking the child in his 
arms, he blessed her, and prayed she might be a blessing to her 
parents, whom he trusted might yet both be long spared to 
protect her. A few hours afterwards, and on the 22d of March, 
1831, he expired, in what might truly have been termed the 
house of sorrow and severe affliction. 

Thus died* an ingenious and ingenuous man; one who, 
possessed of the highest talents, possessed not that knowledge 
of the world to enable him to guard against duplicity : and who, 
when he found he had been taken advantage of, had too 
independent and indignant a spirit to trumpet forth his distresses, 
or proclaim his wrongs. 

It is a pleasing reflection that, although deserted by his 
country, he was never destitute of a home. Ill in body, and 
depressed in mind, he came to London, in the hope of 
experiencing relief. Finding his health to improve, he resumed 
his mechanical pursuits: and, until his disappointment by 
Mr. Goulburn, seemed likely to have been spared, even for 

ears. 7 
: His mortal remains rest in the church yard of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate without: so that he owes not even a grave to the land of 
his nativity. 
Description of Drawings. 
Fic. 1. 
A.—Drun, fixed upon the hind axle. 
B.—Tooth and ratchet wheels. 
C.—Rack rods, one on each side of the drum; the alternate action of which, 
upon the tooth and ratchet wheels, produce the rotatory motion. 
D.—Cylinder. E.—Boiler, supplied from the condenser. 
F F.— Direction pulleys. G.—Condenser. H.—Steam pipe. 
I.— Water tank. 
Fic. 2. 
A A.—Cylinders. B.—Boiler. C.—Steam pipe. D D.—Air pump rods, 
E E.—Connecting chains. F F.—Direction pulleys. 


¢ The ruling passion was strongly exhibited by Mr. Symington a few hours prior to and 
even at the moment of his death. 

The irregular form of his bed-room occasioned him so much uneasiness, that, when he 
became slightly delirious, he requested his son to reduce it to a proper square. And his last 
act was an imitation of winding up and adjusting a newly invented chronometer, which he 
had nearly completed. 
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G G.—Paddle wheels, situated and wrought in a trough, extending from stem 
to stern of the boat, and allowing free ingress and egress to the water. 

H H.—Ratchet wheels, for communicating motion to the paddles. II.— 
Flotation line. 

Fro. 3. 

A.—Cylinder. B.—Boiler. C.—Steam pipe. D.—Eduction pipe. 
E.—Condenser, and air pump. G.—Hand gear and pump rod. 
H.—Piston and connecting rod, supported by the friction wheels. 
I.—Rod which communicates motion to the air pump lever, J.—Crank. 
K.— Paddle wheel, situated in a cavity in the centre of the stern of the 
vessel. LL L.—Paddle wheel cavity, open behind and below to the 
water. M.—Steer wheel. N N.—Flotation line. 


The boat was steered by two rudders, connected by irons rods, and worked 
in the prow by the steer wheel. 


I]l.—Rovute or tHE Aretuusa, Captain J. S. Boulton, from 
Van Diemen’s Land, homeward, by way of Cape Horn, 
1832-33. 


On the 13th of December, 1832, we left Hobart Town in the 
Arethusa, and experienced generally fine weather until we made 
Penantipodé, or Antipodé Island, on the 25th. Here we saw 
immense flocks of penguins, which saluted us with their loud noise. 
Proceeding onward, on the 4th of January, 1833, we fell in with 
the first ice, in latitude 54° 48'S. and longitude 148° 57’W. At 
the same time we saw seals, sea-elephants, and innumerable flocks 
of the snow petrel, and the sea appeared much discoloured with 
rock-weed ; therefore it is probable that some small island exists 
near this spot. We continued on our course, seeing more or less 
of the ice, until the morning of the 10th, when ice was seen from 
the masthead, both ahead and on each bow. We, however, fear- 
lessly pushed on, as it was useless to turn back, and we had plenty 
of day-light. About 10 a.m. we discovered an opening in this 
congregated and truly dangerous mass, and, reducing sail, so as to 
have the vessel more under command, with all hands looking out, 
myself and three others at the masthead, to guard against sunken 
dangers, we pushed through it boldly. A volume might be written 
on the awful beauties of this scene; and I am firmly of opinion, that 
such an enormous quantity of ice as that we were amongst, must 
remain stationary for a considerable time. It is true that I expected 
to meet with ice in great masses, or detached pieces, (and so would 
every one coming this way,) but I was totally unprepared to witness 
what we saw. Towards noon we could observe this immense body 
of ice to extend, in one level chain, for at least twenty miles east and 
west, with hundreds of smaller ones, from the size of a boat to three 
miles in circumference. Some of these masses | had the curiosity 
to measure, and found the height of one 840 feet above the level of 
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the sea; and, as.I have seen some of them from the deck at the 
snes of 29 miles, by log, I am led to believe that they may be 
igher. ; 

Towards midnight we had escaped from our critical and dangerous 
situation, and could count only fourteen islands before us. We 
thus continued running among more or less ice, until the 20th of 
January, when we again fell in with an almost impassable barrier; 
this was in latitude 56° 59'S. and longitude 93° 46’ W.* Barometer 
29-7: thermometer 51°. 

20th January, at noon, ice was reported from the masthead, 
extending from both beams ahead as far as the eye could reach. 
The weather at this time was moderate, and we had no other alter- 
native but to proceed on our course as nearly as circumstances 
would permit At about two p.m. we entered this barrier, when it 
came on thick hazy weather, with constant small rain. Our situa- 
tion now became more alarming and dangerous; the little distance 
we could see showed nothing but stupendous masses of solid ice, in 
all possible shapes, and the greatest distance between them about 
one quarter of a mile; and so closely were they huddled together, 
that, until nearly approached, no opening could be observed 
between them. At the same time, in passing many of the enormous 
masses, the noise they made in cracking, from the effects of the 
thaw, was awfully grand and sublime; in many instances it was 
similar to the sudden burst of thunder, or the broadside of a line-of- 
battle ship. 

My sensations during the day, and at this moment, midnight, 
may be imagined; as we threaded our way among them, concealed 
as they were by fog, we were in frequent danger of striking on 
them, every man of the watch on the look-out, for our lives depended 
on their vigilance; and I must say, in justice to them all, that they 
have invariably done their duty on this essential point. 

The large islands are not the most dangerous, but, on the con- 
trary, the small detached pieces level with the water’s edge; for, 
when the wind is high, it is almost impossible to distinguish them 
from the break of the sea; and yet these small pieces do as much 
injury to a vessel as the large ones, by knocking a hole in her 
bottom. Some fragments taken up in a bucket produced water 
very good and pure. 

Thick hazy weather now ensued ; and at about one, a.M. it came 
on so thick a fog, that it was quite impossible to see twice the length 
of the vessel; we had previously brought the ship under her top- 
sails and courses, and fortunately did not meet with ice of any 
consequence. At four a.m. the weather cleared up, and we found 
ourselves completely surrounded by ice. Shortly after, it again 


_ © This, it may be observed, was more than five degrees to the northward of the tract in 
which Captain Biscoe saw many icebergs, and afterward many small birds, in Sap 
1832. : J.P. 
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thickened, and we continued our course in a dense fog, trusting to 
Providence and a good look-out. 

On the 21st of December, at 10 a.m. the sun peeped out for a 
minute; that minute was sufficient to give us a glimpse of our dan- 
gerous situation, and a sight of his lower limb. From this momen- 
tary glance we could count thirty ice islands, scattered in all direc- 
tions, although we could not see two miles any one way. 

It occasioned some surprise among us that we did not see any of 
the snow petrel, as they are frequent in these parallels, and said 
generally to be in the vicinity of ice. I must here remark, that 
dependence should not alone be placed on what is said to foretell 
the near approach of icebergs; viz. a white or luminous reflection 
in the atmosphere hovering over them. This may sometimes occur; 
but from strict observation I have ascertained, that it can be dis- 
covered only over those which are Jarge and square-topped, besides 
being invariably covered with snow. The rugged icebergs, and 
those that have upset, never shew themselves in that manner, as 
far as my observation enables me to decide. The safest, and, in my 
Opinion, the best way to discover them, is by keeping a good look- 
out; the eye constantly tracing and retracing the dark line of the 
horizon, for ice will always make that part of the horizon where it 
it is, appear lighter. By adopting this method, we were never 
mistaken; whereas, if we had been looking aloft, we should have 
run on many; at the same time, one individual should be more 
particularly appointed to look out for the small pieces. 

We had not yet escaped from the difficulties by which we were 
surrounded. At about ten minutes before twelve, the fog became so 
dense, that we could not see a cable’s Jength from the vessel. A 
few minutes previous, we had observed innumerable masses of ice 
around us, and we had more than ever occasion for alarm. At noon, 
we passed so close to two of these stupendous bergs, that the spray 
of the sea, which broke furiously over them, nearly fell aboard of us. 
This was a fearful moment; and had a stranger witnessed the work- 
ings of each weather-beaten visage of the crew, as we dashed by the 
huge precipice of ice, he would have had sufficient cause for alarm, 
when he reflected that such men are familiar with danger in every 
form, and are given to be careless of it. The critical moment 
passed in awful silence, save the roar of the wind and the dashing 
of the waves: our preservation was next to a miracle, and none 
who traverse the boundless ocean will have more cause to bow in 
humble adoration and gratitude to the Amighty Disposer of events 
than ourselves. Truly it is, ‘‘they that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters; these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 

The weather still continued thick and hazy, with small rain; 
occasionally we saw several icebergs and many small pieces, which, 
I observe, generally extend about half a mile or more to leeward 
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of the larger ones; and, as I have said before, require the utmost 
caution in guarding against. At 10 P.M., as it was getting dark, 
and thick weather coming on, we brought the vessel under reefed 
topsails and courses; passed many islands within one quarter of a 
mile. 

It may, perhaps, appear strange that I should proceed, in this 
critical situation, at the rate of seven and eight miles an hour: but 
I found it the safest mode; for, by going fast through the water, the 
vessel was more immediately under command, and the course 
might be altered four or six points each way; but if under easy sail, 
she would be more sluggish in her movements; and if hove-to, had 
one of the islands been seen to leeward, under circumstances, she 
might have been driven on it before we could get her round. 

On the 22d we had fresh gales, which brought us under our 
close-reefed topsails ; and towards midnight, the sea rose to a tre- 
mendous height, and was one complete sheet of foam. The vessel 
laboured much, and took in water fore and aft. Happily the interval 
of darkness in the night lasted only from ten until two in the morn- 
ing, and during this time it was my first care never to leave the deck; 
but if the weather be fine, real night is scarcely known here at this 
time of the year. At midnight, the weather still continued foggy, with 
small rain; but sufficiently clear for us to see another ice island, as 
we passed it. At 35 minutes past four a.m. we saw one of the largest 
islands upset. The sight was truly grand: the sea was broken by 
the concussion of this huge mass, which was fully 800 feet high, pro- 
ducing a noise as loud as thunder; all around it was foam and agita- 
tion; and, when the mist occasioned by its fall cleared away, we 
beheld the enormous body rising out of the watery element in a totally 
different shape ; its original appearance having been very high and 
square, but now it was full twice its former length, besides being 
low and smooth. This was the third ice island we had seen upset; 
and fortunately so for us, as it makes us more careful, and warns 
us not to approach too near them. The cause of this phenomenon 
is obvious; as the upper part accumulates with snow and the spray 
of the sea, the lower part decays or washes off, and it overturns to 
recover its natural position. 

On the 23d we had a thick fog, with constant small rain the 
whole twenty-four hours. We passed many tce islands; but, by a 
good look-out, we kept clear of accident. 

On the morning of the 24th, in latitude 56° 51’, and longitude 
78° 6’, we passed the last ice island, after having had little rest or 
comfort for twenty days. At Ilh. 58m. a.m. of the 26th, we 
made the islands of Diego Ramirez, when we found the chrono- 
meters, which had been tried at Hobart-Town, quite correct. At 
14 minutes after twelve, the land was distinctly visible from the 
deck. Wehad a glorious breeze, and | took several observations, 
in order to be certain of our situation. Off Cape Horn we passed 

yo. 18.—VvoL. II. 3M 
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a large frigate; and on the 27th made and passed Staten Island, 
at the distance of 24 miles. Here we saw great quantities of the 
albatross, penguins, with other aquatic birds, and a few seals. 

The prevailing opinion that the weather off the southern pro- 
montory of America is always rough and tempestuous, is certainly 
ill-founded. This is the third time that I have rounded it with 
the finest weather imaginable; and once, in the depth of winter, | 
was becalmed three days in sight of this Cape, the darkness alone 
rendering it unpleasant : of all parts of the world subject to storms, 
that between the Azores and the coast of Britain® is the worst. 

On the Ist of February, we experienced a thunder-storm, and 
had much rain. On the 5th, we caught a fine porpoise ; this was the 
third. They make excellent food ; and, to my taste, they are nearly 
as good as home-cooked beaf-steaks. On the 6th, we had another 
severe thunder-storm, and observed many of the Will-o’-wisp lights 
at our mastheads and yard-arms. ‘This day we had strong gales, 
with a heavy cross sea; on the following day the gale continued ; 
the sea rose with the wind, and in the evening we shipped a sea, 
which stove in the window, and nearly washed me and another 
person out of our beds. 

On the 9th of February, we lost our good strong breezes, and met 
with nothing but light contrary winds and calms. Twenty-three days 
were successively passed in anxiety and suspense ; added to which, 
in the midst of these adverse winds, it was found that the water on 
board had become so corrupt as to be unfit for use, owing to the 
neglect of the cooper at Hobart-Town, who had sent spirit casks 
not properly seasoned, notwithstanding all my cautions to prevent 
him from doing so. Under these circumstances, on the 7th of 
March, finding the light winds continue, and the water getting 
worse daily, owing to the heat of the weather, I was compelled, 
much against my inclination, to put back for Bahia. On Saturday, 
the 16th of March, by our time, (Friday, the 15, by that of the 
country,) we anchored in Bahia Roads; and after quarantine till 
the evening, found the charges for anchorage, and schemes for 
detention in order to augment those charges, truly disgracefal. In 
short, the expense of gaining twelve casks of water was £20 
sterling. 

Brig Aretnusa, from Van Diemen'’s Land to Cape Horn, 

1832-33. 
1832, December 13, left the River Derwent. 
Dec.14, 44° 3’'S, 149° 10°E. Weather inclined to calm. 
15, 45 1 152 11 Strong breezes, heavy sea. 
16, 45 1 154 15 Wind S.S.W.; steady breezes. 
17, 47 1 No obser. S.W. and W.; squally. 
18, 47 26 158 16 —— W.S.W.; squally, with showers. 
19, 48 16 161 39} S.S.W.: breezes ; passing showers. 


* See Major Rennell’s Current Charts, Plate I. J.P. 
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164° 16)’E. —— S.W. and N.W.; moderate and 
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172 
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clear. 
2 — S.S.E. and S.E.; moderate and 
clear. 
South ; rock-weed in large flakes. 
54 —— W.N.W.; sea-weed and many 
birds. Bar. 30.1. ther. 54°. 
32 —— Variable ; westerly ; moderate and 
cloudy. 
32 —— Vanable. Bar. 29.7, ther. 53°. 
58 —— Calm; S.byE. Bar. 29.6. ther. 53°. 





Southerly ; moderate and cloudy. 

—— Variable, and S.S.W. Bar. 30.0. 
ther. 53°. 

—— North-westerly. Bar.30.1. ther.53°. 

-—— Variable, and S.S.W.; rock-weed. 
Bar. 30. ther, 54°. 

—— Variable, and westerly. Bar. 29.5, 
ther. 53°, 

—— Westerly; fine serene weather. 
Bar. 29.5. ther. 53°, 

—— West.: a whirlwind; many snow 


petrels, 
—— WS.W.; birds, ice islands, and 
seals. 
57W. —— W.S.W.; rock-weed, icelands on 
both sides. 
51W., —— 8.W.; snow and hail; whirlwind. 


Ice on both sides, from 300 to 
800 feet high. 

48W. —— West; snow and hail; ice islands. 
274 —— S.W..: no ice seen. 

—- S.S.W. >, Whirlwind ; snow; quan- 

r tities of ice, very large 

—— SS.E. and high. A solid 

body of ice 40 miles in 
28 — W.N.W.7 extent. 


0 —— Variable; westerly: a long swell 
from S.S.E. 
264 Variable ; W.toS.: ice islands. 





Variable, and S.W.; several ice 
islands, 

Vaniable ; south-easterly ; snow and 
hail: ice islands. Bar. 29.5. 
ther. 50°. 














25 Variable; S.Wly; snow showers: 
several icebergs. Caught a fine 
albatross. 

38 Variable ; southerly : snow showers 
and hail. 


—— Very variable: few icelands. Bar. 
29.7. ther. 51°. 

—— Variable; easterly: three icebergs 
only. 
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Jan. 19, 56°37S. 97° 26°W. —— SS.E.; S.E. by E. icebergs and 
islands innumerable. 

Variable; N.Wly: stupendous 
masses of solid ice; thick fog or 
rain. 

21, 57 O 89 43 —— N.W. by W.: thick fog with rain ; 

ice in all directions. 





20, 56 59 93 46 


22, 57 0 83 50 —— N.W.byW.; much ice. Bar. 29.2. 
ther. 51°. 
23, 56 59 79 20 —— Westerly : several ice islands; strong 


gales, with a tremendous sea ; 
shipping water fore and aft. 
Situation truly awful. Bar. 29.4. 
ther. 50°. 

24, 56 51 78 ~=664 —— W.N.W.,; squally; N.W. fine: no 
ice in sight; calm and cloudy. 
Bar. 29.5. ther. 53°. 


25, 56 28 73° 26 —— Northwesterly, variable: strong 
gales and squally, with heavy 
cross sea. 

26, 56 49 69 9 At 11h. 58m. a.m: saw the Isles of Diego 
Ramirez. 


27, 55 32 64 18 | Wind West to S.W. by W. ; increasing 
breezes ; albatrosses very numer- 
ous.; no Cape pigeons. Bar. 
30.4, ther. 55°. 

28, 54 37 61 7 —— S.W. to N.W. Passed Cape St. 
John. Barom. 30.6. and 30.5. 
(Never saw it so high before.) 
Thermom. 54}°. 


Remarks on the foregoing, by Mr. John Purdy. 


The route of the Arethusa clearly proves the important fact, that, 
far to the northward of a sea comparatively clear, there exist vast 
masses and barriers of ice of every description, the phenomena about 
which is precisely similar to the phenomena of the Arctic regions. 
These masses of ice must certainly have been drifted north- 
ward, from the Southern Polar sea, to a parallel from which, to 
the southward, they never return. This we consider as demon- 
strated by the route of the brig Juda, in the same season of the 
preceding hha or January and February, 1832. The Tula, 
commanded by Mr. John Biscoe, had pursued an easterly route 
ina much higher parallel, and found the sea by no means so 
impeded as it was afterward found to be more to the north. It 
was between the meridians of 121° and 131° west, that Captain 
Boulton encountered those masses, and that vast body of ice seen 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of January. This was about seven 
degrees farther from the Pole than the track of Captain Biscoe ; 
who, as appears from his route, was, under the same meridians, 
merely incommoded by rain, snow-squalls, and a few icebergs. In 
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about 63° 45'S. and 122} W. Captain Biscoe saw several Cape 

igeons, which might be an indication of land to the southward. 

e thence proceeded E.S.E. until he discovered Adelaide Island, 
(lat. 67° long. 69°) lying off that portion of territory now called 
Graham’s Land. It may, therefore, be observed, that in the latter 
part, the difference of latitude between the two tracks increases to 
nearly ten degrees, and that from the Arethusa, in the parallel of 
only 57°, (long 93°,) stupendous masses of solid ice were seen. 
It was on, or nearly on, the Antarctic circle, that Captain Biscoe 
passed many icebergs, both insulated and clustered, with much 
broken ice. 

It may be as well to add, that on the Sth of February, 1833, at 
about two hundred leagues to the north-eastward of the Falkland 
Islands, the Arethusa had gained the latitude 45° 45'S. long. 
44° 57’ W., when many sea-birds, sperm whales, and snow petrels 
innumerable, were seen.” Barometer, this day, 30.6, thermome- 
ter, 68°, On the 6th, lat. 44° 46’. long. 42° 32’, many birds, with 
whales, sperm and finbacks, (sea of a pale olive colour,) were seen. 
Squalls, thunder, and vivid lightning. Bar. 29.4, ther. 65°. 
Feb. 7th, lat. 42° 21'S. long. 41° 10'W. Winds, W. by S. to 
S.W. Strong gales, and a most tremendous cross sea. Bar. 30.7, 
ther. 66°. J.P. 


To the above, we will add the following from the abstracts of 
papers read before the Royal Society, on the circumstance of 
some islands of ice being seen off the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 1828, 

‘‘The journals of the ships belonging to the East India Com- 
pany,” Captain Horsburgh observes, ‘‘ during the whole of the 
last century, contain no accounts of icebergs having been seen in 
the course of their navigation in the southern hemisphere, although 
several of these ships proceeded into the parallels of 40°, 41°, and 
42° south; but during the last two years, it appears that icebergs 
have occasionally been met with by several ships in their passage, 
very near the Cape of Good Hope, between the latitudes of 36’ 
and 39°. The most remarkable occurred in the voyage of the brig 
Eliza, from Antwerp to Batavia, which, on the 28th of April, 1828, 
fell in with five icebergs in lat. 37° 31'S. long. 18°17°E. They 
had the appearance of church steeples, and the sea broke so 
violently against these enormous masses, that it was at first 
suspected they might be fixed upon some unknown shoal, until, 
on sounding, no bottom could be discovered.” 

Captain Horsburgh considers it probable that there exists a 
large tract of land near the Antarctic circle, somewhere between 
the meridian of London and long. 20° E., whence these icebergs 


* Near this place, in 1795, Captain Vancouver, when in search of the “Jsla Grande,” 
saw many birds, &c. 
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were cairied in a north and north-east direction; and, certainly, 
the late reported land of Captain Biscoe goes far to substantiate 
this opinion. But we may conclude, that the general scarcity of 
icebergs to the southward of the Cape indicates that Enderby’s 
Land, named by Captain Biscoe, is by no means considerable ; and 
this is confirmed by the track of Captain Morrell, who has gone to 
the southward of it on the same meridian. Captain Morrell also 
is of opinion, that the space between Enderby's Land and the South 
Pole is quite clear of land, We may also conclude, that the com- 
mon occurrence of icebergs in the vicinity of Cape Horn, is at 
once accounted for by the adjacent land of New South Shetland 
and Graham’s Land, reported by Captain Biscoe, and that the 
islands St. Pierre and Alexander, reported by the Russian naviga- 
tor Bellinghausen, in 1821, may be the northernmost part of a 
tract of land extending to the south-westward from Graham’s 
Land, from whence the ice seen by the Arethusa might have 
originated. The scarcity of icebergs in a direction from the South 
Pole towards the Cape of Good Hope, and their numbers to the 
south and south-west of Cape Horn, certainly indicates that the 
greatest quantity of land will be found in the latter position. 


I1J].—On THE Errors oF THE SExtTant. By Commander 
H. W. Bayfield, R. N. 


On considering the astonishing progress of human knowledge, in 
the arts and sciences, the laws, and the phenomena_of nature, 
within the last four centuries, it will be found that few have been 
cultivated with greater success than astronomy, or have received 
greater improvement than navigation. The advancement of astro- 
nomy has been founded on the splendid discoveries of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton—names to which many others of more modera 
date have been added, down to the present time, celebrated for 
pursuing those discoveries, or for having applied them, in many 
instances with eminent success, to the demands of the navigator. 
In the history of the rise and progress of modern navigation, 
and of the improvements in its theory and practice, a long list of 
distinguished names lay claim to the lasting remembrance of man- 
kind. Among those, Napier and Hadley will ever be conspicuous : 
the first, by his invention of logarithms, afforded the greatest 
facility in the calculation of the problems of navigation and nautical 
astronomy; the last, by giving to the world an instrument, the 
practical accuracy of which is unaffected by the motion of a vessel 
at sea, supplied the greatest want ofthe navigator. This occurred 
in 1731, at the time when the increasing accuracy of nautical and 
astronomical tables, and the interests of a navigation extensive 
beyond that of any former period, called for more accurate means 
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of observing the altitudes and angular distances of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Even from the first, Hadley's quadrant enabled the navigator to 
ascertain his situation on the ocean to a far greater degree of pre- 
cision than was attainable by the instruments previously in use—the 
eross-staff, the astrolabe, the quadrant, or the back-staff of Davis, 
&c. It has since been so improved as to become the most con- 
venient and the most generally useful of instruments; and in the 
sextant, which is an improvement and extension of the quadrant, 
the principle is the same, the only difference between them being 
that one is the eighth and the other the sixth part of a circle. 

I need not dwell on the uses of this invaluable instrument: it 
will be sufficient to observe, that, in navigation, it is the only one 
with which the mariner can ascertain correctly the situation of his 
vessel. On shore, the uses of the sextant in astronomy and hydro- 
graphy are still more extensive. For the determination of the 
latitude and longitude of places, either by lunar distances or chro- 
nometers, its accuracy is such, when skilfully used, with an 
artificial horizon, as to render other instruments unnecessary; and 
there are none so portable, and which admit of so much expedition 
in use. 

It is not difficult to acquire the requisite degree of skill to use 
the sextant correctly, and to make the necessary adjustments; but 
there are several sources of error in the results of observations, 
independent of those to be obviated by a strict attention to the 
adjustments of the index-glass, horizon-glass, and telescope, which 
require to be pointed out to the inexperienced. One of these is 
inherent in the instrument, but will be greater or less in different 
instruments, according to the nature of the material of which they 
are constructed, and the greater or less degree of care and skill 
which has been shewn by the maker, with a view ta obviate 
this error. It arises from the elasticity of the index, and the 
friction in the motion of it on its centre. The second arises from 
habits of observing, and the eye of the observer. Scarcely any two 
persons, however skilful and practised in the use of the instrument, 
will be found to observe exactly alike: some observe closer, others 
more open; hence there will be a difference in the results of obser- 
vations of the sun and moon, when different limbs are used. The 
third usual cause of error in the results of observations, is the 
neglect of the necessary corrections for the heights of the barometer 
and thermometer at the time of observation. It is, perhaps, only 
of late years, that this last source of error has been taken into 
account among nautical men, or that accurate tables have been 
made generally public for its correction. In temperatures much 
above or below the mean temperature, but especially the latter, 
which occur in winter, when the sun’s altitude is low, and its motion 
in altitude is the least, it cannot be safely neglected. 
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The causes of error in observations with the sextant, here alluded 
to, and which ought to be noticed in every treatise on nautical 
astronomy, are not generally known among seafaring men, or the 
errors arising from those causes are considered of so little conse- 
quence, that they are usually neglected. At sea this is not of much 
importance, excepting in the observation of lunar distances, because 
there the errors arising from other causes, the uncertainty of the 
terrestrial refraction, and an undefined horizon, are much greater 
than those to be now treated on. But, onshore, in the determina- 
tion of the latitude and longitude of places, and of the error of 
chronometers, these errors become of great consequence, and must 
not be neglected, if accuracy be desired or expected. The com- 
mon errors of the instrument will not be noticed here: the observer 
is supposed to be furnished with a good instrument, well divided, 
fitted with good glasses and screens, and that he attends properly 
to its adjustments, especially that of the line of collimation of his 
telescope, among the rest; which may be particularized, because 
it is too often neglected among seamen, although the error arising 
from it, in large angles, and consequently in the longitude deduced 
from lunar distances is frequently very great. 
| The first error which may be considered, is that arising from 
the elasticity of the index. In some sextants this is very great, 
and usually the greatest in the largest instruments, because in 
them the index is longest. In a large sextant, the error arising 
from this cause will sometimes amount to 30”; that is, if the 
index be moved forward in measuring the sun’s diameter to ascer- 
tain the index error, the latter may be 30”, whilst if it be moved 
backward, it will be nothing. This, perhaps, is quite, or nearly, 
an extreme case, but it is one which actually occurs in a large 
sextant by Troughton, otherwise a most beautiful instrument. In 
our other sextants, which are smaller, it is much less. 

The neglect of this may therefore produce an error of half a 
minute of a degree, in a lunar distance, or in the altitude with the 
natural horizon, and of half that amount when the artificial horizon 
is used. : 

To avoid this error, let the index be moved in the same way in 
finding the index error, as it has been in making and finishing the 
observation. Thus, in observing for apparent time, a.m. when the 
sun is rising, it is usual to move forward the index with the tangent 
screw, as the altitude increases; whilst in similar observations, P. Mm. 
when the sun is falling, the tangent screw is turned in a contrary 
direction. The same thing takes place with rising and falling 
stars. A separate index error must therefore be found for each of 
these cases, by moving the index forward for a.m. and backward 
for p.m. observations. The same thing must be attended to in all 
other observations; for latitude, lunar distances, &c. In observing 
equal altitudes, for apparent time, it is especially necessary to attend 
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to this cause of error, and to take care, in setting the instrument to 
the altitudes in the afternoon, to move the tangent screw in the 
same direction as was done in the morning. 
The second error, to which the observer is liable, arises from the 
-defects of his own eye, or his habits of observing. He may be in 
the habit of observing either too close or too open, and in either 
case, the results of his observations of the lower limb of the sun or 
moon, will differ from those obtained from observations of the upper 
limb. I have deduced from a comparison of numerous observations 
the amount of this error in my own case. The method which I 
adopted was this: I have occasion to take a very great number of 
observations for apparent time in every month of the year, and I 
have made it a rule to take sets of seven altitudes by the upper 
limb, and an equal number by the lower limb. A great number 
of these, calculated separately, were found to produce a mean 
difference in the error of the watch, varying in quantity inversely 
as the motion of the sun in altitude, and corresponding at all times 
to 10” of a degree of double altitude in the artificial horizon, 
or to 5” of absolute altitude. The difference was invariably in one 
direction, and was always the same within a tenth or two of a. 
second of time. 
In a.m. observations of the lower limb, the suns separate in the 
artificial horizon. In Pp. m. observations, they close. 
In a.M. observations of the upper limb, the suns close in the 
artificial horizon. In p.m. observations, they separate. 
Now, by my eye, and with my habit of observing, 


The L.L. obs, a.m. give -+ slow or —fast: too much apparent time, therefore too 
much altitude. The sun, in ascending, 
had not reached the altitude to which 
the instrument was set, because I called, 
Stop, too soon, before the separation of 
the suns wascompleted. I have there- 
fore observed too close. 

But v.t. obs. p.m. give — slow or + fast: too little apparent time, therefore too 
much altitude. The sun, in descending, 
had passed the altitude to which the 
instrument was set, because I called, 
Stop, too late; not till after the suns 

7 had slightly covered each other. I 
therefore observe too close. 

Again,vu.L.obs.a.m.give—slow or+ fast: too little apperen time, therefore too 
little altitude. 

And u.L. obs. p.m. give + slow or —fast: too much apparent time, therefore too 
little altitude. The circumstances of the 
upper limb, in the morning, are the 
same as those of the lower limb, in the 
afternoons and so are those of the u.L. 
in the afternoon, and L.t. in the 
morning. 

no. 18.—VOL. 11. 3N 
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In all cases, therefore, the limbs appeared to me merely to touch, 
when, in fact, they overlapped 2” 5 of a degree, or 5” in the arti- 
ficial horizon, so that if we were to compare observations of the 
L. L. with observations of the v..., (for the rates of the chrono- 
meters or difference of longitude,) supposing them both to be 
observed in the morning, or both in the afternoon, we should have 
an error in the apparent time, answering to twice 2”,5=5" of 
absolute altitude, or 10” in the artificial horizon. But an error of 
5” in altitude, or 10” in the artificial horizon, which produces a 
corresponding error in the apparent time of only about half a second 
in June, when the sun’s motion in altitude is at the quickest, will 
cause an error of about féwo seconds in the apparent time, in 
December, when the sun’s motion in altitude is at the slowest, and 
when from the low altitude, in these latitudes,* it is not possible to 
observe in the artificial horizon, at more than 14 hour’s distance 
from noon. This error might be avoided by comparing observations 
of the L.L. a.m. with those of the u.L. P.m., or of the U.L. AM. 
with the L.L. P.m., because the u.L. Pp. M. separates in the arti- 
ficial horizon as the L.L. A.M. does, and because the L.L. P.M. 
closes as does the u.L. A.M. But it is best to observe both limbs 
at all times. Even when equal altitudes are taken for apparent 
time, because although the altitudes will be equal with the same 
limb, a.m. and p.M., yet by neither limb alone do we get the 
correct altitude, the lower limbs giving too much and the upper 
too little altitude, in the case which I have stated, consequentl 
the elapsed time between the a.m. and P.M. altitudes will be dif. 
ferent with one limb, from what it is by the other. This, perhaps, 
will not be ever sufficient to affect the equation of equal altitudes, 
but it is as well to avoid all possible chances—even the appearance 
of error. In all observations for latitude, equal altitudes included, 
it becomes necessary to attend to this error, because there the 
altitudes, shewn by one limb, are different from those shewn by 
the other, and there will be a corresponding difference in the 
latitude. 

From the preceding remarks and observations it will be seen, 
that this error is, at all times, of sufficient consequence to be worthy 
of notice, where accuracy is desired; and it is so easily obviated, 
that its neglect would be inexcusable. 


*,* Note + slow or — fast, refers to the error of the chronometer. Thus in 
the first case, as above the lower limb observation a.m., make the chrono- 
meter + or too much slow, or — or too little fast. Note L.L. signifies Lower 
Limb, v.t. Upper Limb of the sun. 


® River St. Lawrence. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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IV.—Nores on TonGatasoo, the principal of the Friendly 
Islands ; its Present Condition ; and the means of establishing 
Religion, Civilization, and Commerce, throughout the Islands. 
By an Officer of H.M.S. Zebra. 


(The flagstaff at Nickafoloa is in lat. 21°7’S. and long. 175° 12’ W.) 


THis interesting island, from its population and importance, is the 
principal of the Friendly group; and the Hapaees and Vavoa may 
be considered subject to Tonga, as it is generally termed, although 
they have each their distinct chiefs. The following are the names 
of the chiefs at Tongataboo, when the Zebra was there in 1832; 


Tonbona, the King, at Nickafoloa—A Christian. 
A very good man, and likely to become a convert tr 
Faé of the Bea Christianity. His son is a Christian. 
Fata .... Mua 
Ata .... Hihife Yao. 
Fua Fue Haheka 


Christianity was first established at Tongataboo in 1829, and 
Tonbona was amoug the foremost of his countrymen to embrace it. 
At the close of that year, the total number of natives who renounced 
Paganism was 218. 

The Government—Elective. The prevailing Religion—Pagan. 

Christian Missionaries, Wesleyan Connexton.—Mr. Thomas, 
who is now on the island, was the first who invaded this strong 
hold of idolatry in 1826. An excellent patent printing-press is 
set up, from which many copies of the scriptures are struck off. 
At present the missionaries are in want of paper and medicine. 

Population, including the Hapaees and Vavoa—from 16 to 
17,000; and increasing. 

Number of Schools—Fourteen. 

Native Exhorters—Twenty, including several leaders of chapters. 

The total number of the natives who listen to the truths of the 
gospel, attend church and prayer-meetings, and who may be 
expected gradually to fall into the bosom of the church, may be 
safely estimated at 8,000. 

The centre of Tongataboo, the Hapaees and Vavoa, may be con- 
sidered the strong hold of Christianity. 

The trade of the island is unimportant, but a small quantity 
of tortoise-shell, cocoa-nut oil, mats, tapa, clubs, spears, and 
stock, may be procured by bartering hatchets, cloth, knives, 
&c. &c. 

Good moral people, to set a good example to the natives, are as 
essential now at Tongataboo as more ministers of the gospel. It is 
the only point in that quarter that can be considered of con- 
sequence; for, from Tongataboo the whole of the Friendly and 
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Fejee Islands would receive instruction of a moral and religious 
nature, and it might soon be made the centre of a lucrative trade 
in tortoiseshell and cocoa-nut oil. 

The Island of Tongataboo is low, and in some places marshy ; 
but the climate is, nevertheless, very healthy. Sugar-cane is 
indigenous, and indigo, cotton, flax, and rice might be grown to 
great advantage, as also the cactus, for the cochineal insect, and 
the mulberry for silk-worms. Cattle might be imported from 
Tahiti. 

The natives of Tongataboo are a high-spirited, intelligent, and 
ingenious people; they are robust, docile, and with judicious 
treatment might be easily managed. The men work their canoes 
with great tact, in the most boisterous weather; therefore, like the 
New- Zealanders, they would soon make good seamen. And the 
women, like those of Tahiti, would soon equal them in the fabrica- 
tion of straw bonnets, and other pursuits suitable to female 
industry. 

As the natives of Tongataboo are entirely indebted to the Wes- 
leyan missionaries for every thing that has been done, for the 
advancement of Christianity, by preaching, and disseminating the 
holy scriptures in the native language, the Wesleyan connexion is 
the best adapted for the formation of a colony there, or for the 
selection of persons to settle on that island; for I am well assured 
that not only Tonbona, the present chief, but those next in 
authority to him, would willingly give or sell such tracts of ground 
as might be necessary. These chiefs are too sensible of the good 
effects to be derived from an intercourse with Great Britain, not to 
grant every facility to accomplish this desirable purpose; but it 
should not be forgotten, that it is incompatible with the exalted 
station which preachers of the gospel hold in society, (particularly 
among the heathen,) to unite the duty of the missionary with the 
occupation of the trader. It is only by a free intercourse with the 
more moral portion of European society, at once combining the 
force of example with religious instruction, that the manners, cus- 
toms, and religion, of the natives of this immense archipelago can 
be changed, or their present state ameliorated. The introduction 
of a better class of people among them, under an efficient and 
discreet leader, would at once destroy the baneful effects produced 
on their morals by the hordes of runaway sailors from whalers, and 
convicts, who unfortunately constitute the majority of the white 
population of Tongataboo. These abandoned and licentious men, 
by their ill-conduct, not only disgrace the character of their coun- 
try, but tend directly, by their bad example, to neutralize the 
continued exertions of the missionaries, and to add to the demoral- 
izing habits which paganism always exhibits. | 

The Wesleyan connexion is the proper one to finish the good 
work it has begun, because all difference of opinion arising from a 
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difference of faith would be thereby avoided. -It cannot be doubted, 
that, to complete the benevolent views of the institution, a little 
colony should be established on Tongataboo. The persons to form 
it should consist of about twelve artisans, with their wives: the men 
should consist of carpenters, shipwrights, blacksmiths, a cooper, 
and shoemaker ; the women should be able to read and write, and 
teach sewing, spinning, &c., and make themselves generally useful : 
and all should be under the charge of a superintendent of firm, 
but mild and conciliatory habits, possessing some power from the 
government, to give authority to his office. There can be little 
doubt that such power would be readily granted, provided the 
appointment did not add to the expense of the crown. Witha 
colony so appointed, and which, by a joint-stock company, would 
not be attended with great expense, (for money would not be so 
much required as goods for barter,) a most beneficial and lucrative 
trade would soon be established, and Tongataboo would become 
the emporium of this trade. Whalers are continually arriving at 
this island, for the purpose of obtaining refreshments, and refitting, 
as the anchorage off Nickafoloa, or Maria Van Diemen’s Bay, is 
good. At this place there is now a European blacksmith’s establish- 
ment, also that of a carpenter; and they both have more work than 
they can perform. Unhappily, they are drunken, worthless charac- 
ters; and had it not been for their professional utility, Tonbona 
would have sent them away by the Zebra. 

By an establishment of this nature, a mart would be opened for 
the distribution of European manufactures throughout the whole of 
the Friendly Islands, as the chiefs, and others, would flock there 
from all quarters for the purposes of trade. Thus, industrious 
pursuits would be encouraged, the blessings of civilization would be 
extended, and moral and religious instruction greatly accelerated ; 
the natives, moreover, being protected from foreign invasion, and 
from the rude and insulting behaviour of our own renegade coun- 
trymen, would hail our presence among them with the strongest 
feelings of gratitude. If a ship of war were sent to the islands, 
direct from England, for three or four years, instead of one annu- 
ally going there from India for a few months, much benefit would _ 
result, as her captain would be always present to act as occasion 
might require, for the protection and benefit of the colony. The 
government of New South Wales would willingly furnish one or 
two small vessels, as tenders, to be manned from the ship; and 
with these the whole of the islands might be visited every year, 
instead of, perhaps, once in four or five years, as at present. At 
the same time, much care would be necessary in the selection of 
the commander to perform this service, for one intemperate deed 
on his part would injure our interests more than twenty good actions 
could restore. : 

An opinion of the present condition of the natives may be 
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formed from the following facts :—One of the marines of the Zebra 
purchased half a sovereign of a native for two empty wine-bottles, 
and the boatswain was offered an English shilling for three bottles, 
because it was larger than the half-sovereign ! 


V.—Extract from the Records of the King’s Remembrancer's 
Office at the King’s Mews :—Sir Martin Frobisher's Voyages 
for the Discovery of a North-West Passage.® 

‘* Ar a time when the attention of this country is still directed to 

the Arctic Regions, notwithstanding every exertion made for the 

discovery of a north-west passage has hitherto proved unavailing, 
it is conceived that an insight into the undertakings of those daring 
adventurers, who, at an early period of navigation, had the courage 
to encounter those unknown and perilous seas, must afford much 
interesting information. Under this impression, the Record Board 
may not be displeased to have some details respecting a bundle of 
papers discovered in the Exchequer, containing the accounts of the 

Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher ‘ for the discoverye of Catay, 

&c., by north-west,’ in the years 1576, 77, and 78; and of the 

freight brought home from the ‘ Meta Incognita :’ and, although 

no journal is attached, many interesting facts may be collected. 

‘‘The papers are the accounts of Michael Lok, Treasurer of the 
Company of Cathy, &c.; and the lists of subscribers contain the 
names of all the distinguished characters of the reign of Elizabeth, 
including the Queen herself; and on some of the accounts are 
evidently the observations and explanations of Martin Frobisher 
himself, in his own handwriting. 

‘The amount of subscription to the first voyage was £875, 
which seems to have been wholly unsuccessful, by the observation 
in the second page, ‘and so by this first voyage is spent and lost 
of the £875 the sum of £800, which God restore.’ The ships 
engaged in this voyage were the Gabriel, Michael, and a pynasse : 
they left Gravesend the 12th June, 1576; the Michael returned 
to Blackwall the Ist of September, and the Gabriel to Harwych 
the 2d of October following—the pynasse was lost. 

‘© Amongst the payments is the bill for maps and nautical instru- 
ments used on the voyage following :— 


Paid for a Book of Cosmographie in French, of Andreas Thevet 
making. .... ‘Mi cple pICsae ead eeteweeeuaaeeecke: A> O 
Paid to Humphrey Cole and others as follows :— 
For a greate Globe of metal in Blanke, in a case of leather... 7 13 4 


© An account of Frobisher’s three voyages {s contained in a popular work—Barrow’s Chro- 
nological History of Voyages into the Arctic Reyions, pp. 77—Y96. Captain Edward Fenton, 
afterwards attempted to discover the North West Passage on the side of the Pacific.— 
Barrvw, p. 97. 
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For a great instrument of brasse named Armilla Tolomzei or 
Hemisperium, with a case ......cceccsccece secees 
Paid for an instrument of brasse named Sphera Nautica, with 
a case ,. S®eeoteseevoveoseeveeoesovnene eevee eoe eee eee Beeovee ee 
For a great instrument of brasse, named Compassum Meridi- 
GNUM, With @ CaS: escc:d vecs eeceee Vewieesee es pavers 
For a great instrument of brasse, named Holometrum Geome- 
tricum, With @ CAS€.. 6.60 ccc scces seseesececs re 
For a great instrument of brasse, named Horologium Univer- 
sale, with a case .. guidi'ece 6 wrarase widvnd Gewese aut Tere ee 
For a ringe of brasse, named Annulus Astronomicus........ 
For a little standing Levell of brasse. ..... cece ceccccscs 
For a case, with small Instruments for Geometrie, of YTON oeee 
For an instrument of wood, a Stafe named Balistella, with a case 
For a very great Carte of "Navigation sae toes ie ataanes aaraieare 
For a great Mappe Universall of Mercator, in prente .....6 
For 3 other small Mappes, prented ............seeeeeee 
For 6 Carts of ad Jee written in blacke parchment, whereof 
4 ruled playne and 2 rounde .....c..cecsccvesecece 
For a Bible, Englishe, great volume ...... satateieareaiete siege 
For a Cosmographical Glasse and Castell Knowlege........ 
For a New World of Andreas Thevett, Englishe and French 
books, 2 smalle: occ diisad dea decee sed senses tavee vs 
For a regiment of Medina, Spanishe,.........2ecseceees 
For Sir John Mandevylle, Englishe .......-..c0cceee: ae 
For a Carte of Orelius, prynte ......cccescccsccccceses —— — 
For 20 Compasses of divers sorts ...c.cccsccseccccccess 
For 18 Hower Glasses Bee ere cerca Searesecceseseeeeoes 
For a Astrolabium eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 2 ee 
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‘The following drugs, furnished by Hewe Morgan, grocer, 
shew the contents of a ship's medicine-chest in the reign of 
Elizabeth :— 

‘‘Ambra Grisi oriental—Cibetti—Moschi oriental—Agallorbi—Ligni 
Aloes— Rabarbe Agarisi—Turpenti— Diagndii—Cipri Indici—Turmerick 
—Calam Aromatici—Irios—Galanga—Mirtha, fine—Mastichis—Argenti 
viti—Laddiri—Anmne__gomme—Oppoponax— Oppen—Alloes— Bellzo- 
nica—Styrax Calnuc—Myrobboralia chebue—Bellerichi—Indiovu citrini 
Ledoria—Spica nardi—Cardamomi—Ligni Rhodi—Colocuthis—Marga- 
rite—Boli oriental—Lapis Lazuli—Cantalii Citemi—Corallina—Coralli 
Rubili— Borax— Camphora—Castorium, 


“The goldsmith’s bill for gold and silver rings, and a few 
jewels, both right and counterfecte, amounts to £5. 6s. 4d., and 
includes a plate of copper, with nine holes, for measure of pearles, 
and also a touche-stone. 

‘“The merchandize carried out for trade consisted of woollen, 
linen, hardware of brass and iron, and cutlery of various descrip- 
tions, particularly specified. 

‘<No mention is made of what land they discovered ; but that 
they brought over one of the natives, who died here, may be col- 
lected from the following items :— 
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Paid forApparrell for the strange man of Cathay ornew land India £1 10 0 
Paid Mr. Crowe, the surgeon, for opening of the India man and 

balmyng him dead ....csse.ssesecseeccevccrscese 5 O 0 
For Bedding for him spoyled in his sickness ...... soscssee 016 0 
For household charge, Potticarye in his sickness, and folke 

highered to tend him and wind him ............ woes 110 6 
For a Coffyne, bran to pak him and other......eseesseees O11 4 
For Wax to make his Mold in pictur......scceeseeeseees O10 O 


Paid Cornelius Kettell, payntar Ducheman, for making a great 

Picture of the whole bodye of the strange man in his gar- 

MONS oes tees siGhdduwecaseas eon 0 0 

and the J oyner fora frame and case for it, 13s. 4d., 

which was given the (lueen’s Majesty eooeee O13 4—5 13 
ForanotherlykePicture and frame forit,whichisfortheCompanye 5 8 
For two other small Pictures of his head . . iterates 2 0. 
Paid Wm. Cure, Duchemane graver, for making a Mould of 

hard earthe of the Tartar man’s ymage to be cast in wax 113 4 


coo 


“The subscriptions for the second voyage amounted to £5,150, 
and the expedition consisted of the two ships Michael and Gabriel, 
together with the Ayde, a ship purchased of the Queen for £750, 
with a present of £100 to the Lord Admiral besides. 


The ordnance and warlike store amounted to....ceeee.ee £467 5 10 
The-victtals; Sic. 10 4:6.s6n00ie soos. bsd0e 0 soc ee awa .. 963 18 3 


“‘ And a very large assortment of merchandize of every descrip- 
tion, which is particularly specified in this account. 

“On this voyage they took out three ‘ goldfynars’ and a number 
of ‘ minars,’ with tools and apparatus. 

‘“‘ The expedition consisted of 143 persons, viz. 36 officers and 
gentlemen, 14 ‘mynars and fynars,’ 64 mariners on board the 
Ayde, 16 in the Michael, and 13 in the Gabriel. They were 
absent some months, and returned the latter end of November, 
bringing with them a quantity of mineral ore (ewar), on which 
assays and experiments were made in two small furnaces erected 
at the Queen’s Storehouse on Tower Hill, by John Baptista 
Agnello, Jonas Schutz, and Robert Denam, which two latter went 
to Windsor to report the result of the proofs. The consequence of 
which was, an agreement was made with the Lord Treasurer for 
certain premises at Dartford, on which mills and furnaces were 
erected on a large scale; the charges for all these proceedings are 
set forth at length. Besides the ore brought to the Tower, 140 tons 
were landed from this voyage at Bristol, from the ships Ayde and 
Gabriel, and then brought to Dartford. 

‘On this occasion they likewise brought over a native man, 
woman, and child; the man and woman died at Bristol. Mr. 
Frobisher is allowed a payment of £17. 18s. 5d. at Bristol for 
apparel and expenses of the strange man and woman there—the 
child was brought to London. 
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Note.—All bearings are Magoetic, unless otherwise stated. 


56.—Tnz Montacue SuHoat, lonran Isianps. 
Least Water, 7 feet. 


Tue Montague shoal is formed by a dangerous bed of rocks lying 
in the northern part of the channel between Zante and the coast of 
the Morea. It consists of two distinct patches, in a N.W. and 
S.E. direction from each other. The following remarks on them 
are given by Mr. W. Parker, when acting master of H.M.S. Meteor, 
in 1830: 

In sailing from Zante Bay, and being bound to the northward, with a 
northerly wind, stand over towards Cape Klarenza, in order to avoid the 
baffling winds under the lee of Black Mountain, (Island of Cephalonia;) but 
in doing so, take care to avoid the Montague rocks, which lie in a direct line 
between the north end of Zante and Cape Klarenza. They bear from the 
former W. b. N. 3 N. and E, b. S. 4 S., nearly seven miles from the latter. At 
night, you will see the light on the north point of Zante Bay. This light must 
not be brought to the westward of S.S.W., which will clear them to the west- 
ward. The least water on the Montague rocks is seven feet, and there is not 
more than fifteen or twenty fathoms for a quarter of a mile round them. If 
bound from Zante to Corfu, it will be advisable to pass between Zante and 
Cephalonia, as the channel inside the islands is subject to calms, and a vessel 
may be becalmed for two or three days there, while a fine breeze is blowing 
outside. 

Mr. Thomas Elson, master of the Royal Navy, gives the follow- 
ing clearing marks : 

St. George’s Castle, in Cephalonia, on with the high bluff of Cape Scala, 
leads half a mile to the northward of them. 

Great Hill open to the westward of Mount Keri leads to the eastward 
of them. 

References to the Views from the Shoal. 


a—Castel Tornisi, distant seven miles on the coast of the Morea. The decli- 
vity to the southward (right) over the middle of the white cliff bearing 
S.W. b. W. 
b—The foot of Mount Skopo to the S.E. of the town of Zante. 
c—The citadel of Zante bearing S.W. b. W., distant nine miles. 
no. 19.—VvoOL. It. 3R 
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57.—Rock orr Cape ToRINANA, NoRtTH-WEstT Coast oF SPAIN. 
The Sea breaks over tt. 


On the 26th of May last, H.M. steam-vessel African, returning 
from Lisbon, struck on a sunken rock off Cape Torinana, with the 
following bearings : 


Cape Finisterre...... S. b. W. 
Cape Torinana...... E.S.E. distant one mile. 


In October, 1832, the same rock was observed by Mr. W. M. 
White, acting master of H.M. steam-vessel Confiance, when the 
sea was breaking over it. The charts of this coast are on too small 
a scale, in general, to shew distinctly the position of a rock, even 
at the distance of a mile from it; and we therefore caution navi- 
gators from making too free with so dangerous a coast, on which 
it is more than probable that there are many unknown dangers. 


58.—Rock 1n Lat. 20° 15’ N. ann Lona. 70°. W. 


North Coast of St. Domingo.—From a correspondent. 


Custom-house, Montego Bay, Jamaica, March 5, 1833. 


For the public information, and especially to warn mariners of a sunken 
rock not laid down in the usual charts, we consider it expedient to subjoin a 
copy of part of the declaration made before us this day, by the first mate of 
the British barque Fletcher,* wrecked on her passage from Liverpool to New 
Orleans, on the 26th ult., and request the insertion thereof in your newspaper. 

Joun Rosy, Collector. 
N. Asusy, Comptroller, 
To the Editor of the Cornwall Chronicle. 


** Nicholas Lang declares, that he was first mate of the British barque 
Fletcher, of Maryport, John Scott master, and that the said vessel sailed from 
Liverpool on the 18th of January, 1833, bound for New Orleans, with a cargo 
of salt and earthenware, and other merchandise ; and that on 28th February, 
when in full sail, she struck upon a rock, not laid down in the charts, and in 
consequence thereof sprung a leak ; and, notwithstanding every exertion at the 
pumps, the water gained so considerably, that the next day the captain and 
crew abandoned her in two boats, but remained by her until about noon, when 
they saw her go down. The two boats steered for St. Domingo, and off the 
Tortugas parted company ; the captain, with four men and a boy, proceeding, 
as he said, for Kingston ; and the mate, with eight men and a negro boy, were 
picked up off the east end of Cuba, by the British brig Lerwick, R. G. Moran 
master, bound from Norfolk, Virginia, to Montego Bay, in Jamaica, on 2d 
March, and arrived here on 4th of the same month. 

“The rock on which the Fletcher struck, at half-past eight p.m. of 28th 
Feb. was, as he thinks, by observation at noon, and by chronometer, in 
lat. 20° 15’ N. and long. 70° W. The captain took with him all the ship’s 
papers.” 


© No. 321 in our Tables of Wrecks. 
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59.—REMARKS ON THE PASSAGE TO, AND NAVIGATION OF, THE 
NorTHERN Coast oF Brazit. By Capt. The Hon. W. Wel- 
lesley, R.N. 


(Concluded from page 441,) 
‘s FROM MARANHAM TO SAN JOAO, SELINAS, AND PARA. 


On leaving Maranham for San Joao Island, J steered N. and N. b. W., 
until nearly on its parallel, when, hauling in to the westward, I made the . 
eastern part. The land here may be known by a small white patch of exactly 
the same colour as the Lancoes Grandes. It is very remarkable, for the sur- 
rounding country has verdure about it, and the sand is whiter, and has 
altogether a different appearance. At these Lancoes is the narrow passage 
between San Joao and the main. This eastern, or north-eastern, side is pretty 
bold; I approached it to about four miles, and it being calm, and a strong 
tide running, I anchored in 9} fathoms. 

Continuing along, you lose sight of the Lancoes, and come to the eastern 

oint, which is low, sandy, and has a shoal off it which always breaks, 
rounded this in 10 fathoms: on approaching it, over the sandy ground, a 
green and woody point appears, which has a peculiar shape, from the trees at 
its extremity being withered or stunted ; it seemed to me at first sight as ifa 
mist were coming over the land. I am thus particular, because the sight of 
this point, or rather the certainty of it, is requisite, to take up a good anchor- 
age. It should not be brought to bear to the southward of east, and you 
should not open a river, the entrance of which is just to the southward of it. 
But the best anchorage by far is to round the breakers in 10 fathoms, and 
anchor at about a mile from the shore, in not less than 8 fathoms, and tolerably 
close to them. 

I would here warn future navigators who are making the coast, or leaving 
Maranham for the coast to the westward, to choose three or four days after the 
full or change of the moon for the time of starting, as the tide runs so very 
strong. In the Sapphire it happened that we entered this anchorage during 
their greatest strength, and upon the flood. Many of the shoals only shew 
upon the ebb. We were driven upon their edge, and anchored in 7 fathoms, 
supposing ourselves in a safe position. When the tide turned, breakers were 
discovered within twenty yards of us; and it is probable, had not the wind 
and tide favoured us, we might not have got clear without difficulty. The tide 
was found running full four knots. 

Having been once at San Joao, I should have no hesitation in taking the 
ship in again; but I would do it with the ebb tide, and, if possible, the 
quartering of the moon. 

Fresh beef may be procured in abundance at the hut to the southward, 
where dwells a Brazilian, to take care of a quantity of cattle, the proprietor of 
which lives on the main land. The best landing is just round the south 

int. 

You may also land at Woody Point, and cut fuel; but if you remain there 
during the flood, you will hardly pull through the entrance of the river, the tide 
runs in so violently. 

I did not see any water; that which divides the island into so many parts 
is brackish. 

It is reported that slavers have occasionally landed their cargoes at Jabou- 
roca, ‘and have come to anchor where the Sapphire lay, to get intelligence. 
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Without good reasons, I certainly would not recommend a large ship 
anchoring here. 

From St. John’s to Selinas the land is low. I steered N.W. b. W. and 
N.W. until I had passed Cape Gurassi, off which extends a shoal of three 
miles, or, as some say, more. I am given to understand that this bay is not 
so deep as laid down in charts, and that vessels mostly anchor off the shoals. 
There are generally a good number of troops at Gurassi, and sometimes a 
Brazilian man-of-war. Diamond mines are in the neighbourhood. f 

From thirteen to fifteen fathoms is a good bottom to run along the coast in: 
at this depth you are always well off the land. Whenever I ran in with the 
land, the soundings were found to decrease very gradually to twelve, eleven, 
and ten fathoms. We had the wind at north, which enabled us to lie off 
the land. 

Until I arrived at Mount Atasia, the only points I distinctly nade out were 
Caiti, which is a long low green point, and Mount Pirausa, which may be 
known by the red cliffs about it; but you must be pretty close in, to make the 
red out clearly. The directions in an old book say that Mount Atasia has a 
watch.tower upon it, with a gun, which is sometimes fired when a vessel is 
seen approaching. This is not the case at present,® whatever it might have 
been formerly. I have heard there is an old unroofed house standing, but I 
could not see it at three miles’ distance. This is essential to know, as, running 
down the coast without a pilot, one naturally looks for what is said to be a 
guide for Selinas. 

Mount Atasia is rather a high point, with reference to the land around it, 
and there are two or three remarkable patches of land on it; and to the east- 
ward, between it and Port Caiti, coming from seaward, it makes very dis- 
tinctly : the point and white patches cannot be mistaken. From the eastward, 
its extremity makes like an island, and a white patch and point about eight 
miles from it might be mistaken for the mount itself. I anchored off this patch 
in 10 fathoms. , 

Running any distance, as five or six miles from the shore, Selinas, the 
pilots’ station, is difficult to make. As you open the land to the westward of 
Atasia, looking carefully, a small white house will be discovered, with a red 
streak behind it. 

The white house is the chapel, and the red the tiled roofs of the cottages. It 
stands upon ground rather more green than the surrounding country. I 
observed it to make better coming more directly from the northward, the whole 
village presenting a larger appearance. 

The best anchorage is with it bearing from S. b. E. to S.E. b. E. in from 
7 to 13 fathoms of water. In the Sapphire we anchored with it bearing 
S. b. W. (off a spit which runs off Atasia) in 7 fathoms; but the ground is foul 
at this anchorage. If there be pices at the station, two lights are shewn fora few 
minutes soon after sunset; if none are to be had, one will be shewn; and if 
there be any, (but they have no boats,) three lights will appear. In sending 
a boat ashore, the passage in is between two breakers, a little to the westward 
of the village: opposite to it a very heavy surf runs, 

I must not omit to mention the strong easterly and south-easterly current 
that we found running from San Joao to Selinas. Whenever we were at anchor, 
the flood was found to set S.E. and the ebb East. The pilots informed me 


® This confirms the statement of Captain Thomas, of the brig Margaret Richardson. See 
Naut. Mag. No. 16, p. 311. 

+ See Nant. Mag. No. 10, p. 510, for a statement of the pilot signals of Selinas, and some 
further directluns for Para, by Lieut. E. Stopford, R.N. 
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this was always the case from December to May or June, owing to the heavy 
rains. The Pickle not knowing of this, found herself set from Atasia back 
again to the Bay of Turnivassa, and was unable for some days to make head 
against it; and the captain of a French man-of-war brig made the same 
observations upon it. 

From Selinas a W.N.W. course leads you clear out to Marassani, which is a 
sandy point. We kept away afterwards to W. b. N. and then to West, running 
in from 7 to 13 fathoms; and when Point Caracua (a low green point which 
came in sight when Marassani was on our beam) bore south, we saw the 
Braganza breakers. They always shew themselves, and you may run round 
them by your eye in 9 or 10 fathoms. In rounding them, we kept gradually 
away from W. b.S. to S.W. and then to S.W. 34 S. and S.W.b.S. to mn up 
the river. Bahia de Sol and the Bay of St. Antonio are the places preferred by 
the pilots for anchorages going up or down. At other parts you are not so 
safe, being very liable, owing to the foul bottom and ground swell, to lose 
your anchor or snap your cable. The same observation applies to the coast in 
general. It is better, if there be sea-room, to stand off and on, than to run 
any of these risks. 

In running up the river, Point Taipee should be noticed, with a small islet 
off it, for it is from this point that a departure is taken by the pilots, on leaving 
the river. The western channel is in this case most commonly used. Having 
brought Point Taipee to bear from S. b. E. 4 E. to S.S.E. they steer north, 
which takes you out clear of all the shoals. When you are clear, pursue a 
north course, if possible, and you need think no more of the coast; but if the 
wind is foul, no immediate danger need be apprehended at from N.N.W. to 
N.E.; but in this event it will be better to anchor, should the wind be light 
and the flood-tide be running. 

Off Para it is better to anchor close to the town: the nearer you are, the 
deeper the water. 

e tide runs very strong, but the water being shoal, 30 fathoms on each 
chain is enough to moor by. The large mooring-swivel supplied to H.M. 
ships is recommended to be used. 

Fresh water is procured alongside, which is of a very good taste; but being 
somewhat dirty, or rather muddy, it should be strained through buntin in run- 
ning into the tanks. 7 ! 

On leaving Para you may expect a strong northerly current, until you 
attain the meridian of Cape North. It set the Sapphire for two days at the 
rate of a mile and a half an hour, Afterwards she experienced even a stronger 
westerly one, against which precautions should be taken, if a course be steering 
for the West Indies. 


60.—GEOGRAPHICAL CoLLecTions : NAVIGATION OF THE 
Sr. LAWRENCE. 


In the 14th number* of our work, for April last, we inserted as 
many geographical positions on the banks of the River St. Law- 
rence,t determined by Commander Bayfield, as had then reached 
us, and we now give a continuation of them below the island of 
Anticosti. We have also added to them variations of the com- 
pass, and the times of high water, as determined by Captain Bay- 

* Page 181. t+ Assuming Quebec in 71° 16’ W. oa 
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field, and the officers employed under him, in the valuable survey 
of the St. Lawrence now going forward : 


Lat. N. Long.W. = Var. W. 
NORTH SHORE. o gos ra 


Point de Monts, South Extreme...... 49 18,8 68 26,4 20 0 
Light-house eoscseese 49 19,7 68 25 
Egg Islet, near N.W. point..csscecee 49 38,3 68 13,2 
Cawee Island, West point .......... 49 49,5 67 4,9 22 0 
Point St. Margaret ..ccscceccressee 50 2,5 66 47,7 
Carousel Island, South Extreme..cceee 50 5,5 66 26,6 23 55 
Bay of Seven Islands, Store in ....e- 50 13,1 66 27,1 
River Moisic, S.W. point of Entrance, 50 11,4 66 7,7 
Point St. Charles, South Extreme ...- 50 15,4 65 51,8 
Manitou River, East point of Bay.... 50 17,7 65 17,1 
St.John’s River, South pointofEntrance 50 17,2 64 13,3 
Mingan Harbour, Sandy pointonN.side 50 17,5 64 
Clear-water Point, S.W. Extreme .... 50 12,6 63 30, 
Watchee Shoo Bay, East point of .... 50 16,7 63 








25 30 
27 28 


4,9 
0,1 
1,1 
5,8 27 55 
0,3 
8,8 


Nabesippe River, S.E. pointof Entrance 50 14,0 62 1 
Natashquan River, S. point of Entrance 50 7,1 62 50, 
Kegashka Bay, Islet in West Corner... 50 11,5 61 18, 28 34 


SOUTU SHORE. 


Cape Chat. ceccccccccescsesescccce 49 6,0 66 48,3 21 0 
Mount Louis River, Entrance..cecsece 49 14,6 65 46,6 21 30 
Great Fox River .ccccsccsccvescese 49 0,1 64 25,9 
Cape Gaspee, Flowerpot Rock...... 48 45,2 64 12,1 
Gaspee Basin, North point .....ecees. 48 49,9 64 31,4 22 04 
Cape Despair, Chaleur Bay Entrance 48 25,5 64 21,3 


ANTICOSTI. 


West Point COCO ECOL LEO EO HELE CEE® 49 52,3 64 35,1 24 22 
Cape Henry .-.cccccccccvecececece 49 47,8 64 25,7 

South-West Point .ccccccssccecsese 49 23,9 63 38,8 23 0 
South Point .cccceccsecccsccesssesee 49 3,7 62 18,5 23 45 
East Point wcscccccccsscccceccces 49 8,4 61 43,0 25 19 
Bear Bay DieGds 6wAOCiaSeeneee seen: 49 30,5 62 27,5 

North Point cocccccevcccescesceces 49 57,7 64 12,0 24 0 


HIGH-WATER AT FULL AND CHANGE. 


North Shore. South Shore. 
Trinity Bay .....6.-.5. 2 0 Mount Louis River .... 1 15 
Lobster Bay ......-. - 1 50 Great Fox River...... 1 15 
Bay of Seven Islands... 1 40 Head of Gaspe Bay. ... 1 50 
Mingan Harbour...... 1 30 hy tes 
Betchewun Harbour... . 11 30 Anticosté. 
Kegashka Bay ....... 11 0 Ellis Bay. ...-2.+6.2-- 1 40 


61.—Directions ror Nassau Harsour, New ProvipENCs. 


Vessels approaching Nassau in tempestuous weather, when the pilot cannot 
cross the bar, by observing the following directions, may come safe over, when 
the pilot will be ready to receive and conduct them to their anchorage : 

On a white flag eae hoisted on the point of Hog Island, near the light- 
house, a boat, with a white flag flying, will be in readiness within the bar; 


‘ 
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the vessel will then steer in, giving the point of Hog Island about 80 fathoms 
distance, and keeping Toney’s rock, (a small rock within the bar, on which the 
beacon is erected,) and the west end of Fort Charlotte barracks, in one; keep 
this course until you bring the white flag on the point to bear east, then put 
your helm to starboard, and keep for the boat. It sometimes happens, that 
the sea breaks from point to point, even in moderate weather: when this is the 
case, and the wind should be to the south of east, it would not be prudent for 
vessels of large draught of water to enter, as there is not more than seventeen 
feet water at low tide, on the bar.— Nussau Gazette, 1833, 


62.—DrREcTIONS FOR TONGATABOO ANCHORAGE. Friendly 
Islands, Lat. 21° 7'S., Long. 175° 12’ W., by Mr. Davip 
Duncan, Master of H.M.S. Zebra. 


Ships running for Tongataboo should try to make the Island of Eoaa, which 
is moderately high; and if toward evening, should keep off and on during the 
the night, not losing sight of it, if possible, as there is a current setting to the 
westward. 

At daylight bear up for the Island of Eooaige, which leave on your starboard 
hand, keeping over towards the reef surrounding the Island of Tonga, which 
makes low. As you draw in, keep close to the reef on the larboard hand, for 
the passage, which cannot be seen until close to; but with a good look-out at 
the mast-head, and keeping the larboard reef close on board, it will be seen 
on the starboard-bow. 

In the narrowest part of the passage there is a sunken rock, which you will 
avoid by still keeping the larboard reef close on board. After passing this, 
you have a clear passage up to the anchorage, which is either under some 
small islands to the eastward; or run to the westward, and anchor in 16 
fathoms, about a mile from the shore, abreast of a flagstaff erected by the 
missionaries, on which is generally a flag. 

There is a pilot; but he seldom comes out until you have passed the 
narrowest part of the passage, and then he is not required. The course is 
N.N.W. 3 W., which will take you clear of all danger, by keeping a look-out 
at the masthead. It is high-water at full and change at eight oclock, and the 
rise of tide is 8} feet with easterly winds. 

In running up to the northward, you pass Hoonga Hapy, and Hoonga 
Tonga, represented in the charts as three islands, but there are only two. They 
appear to be clear of danger, and only require to be kept at a reasonable dis- 
tance. We passed close to Toofoa, known by having a volcano on it, 
which was smoking at the time. There was no danger off that island, that we 
could see. 

We saw some smoke on Amargura, the northernmost of the Friendly Island 
group, and thinking there might be some cast-away Europeans on it, we sent 
a boat in shore, which could not land, the surf being so heavy; but the 
natives swam off with cocoa-nuts. We could see no danger near this island 
as we stood close in. When off the north end of Amargura, we saw an 
island from the masthead, bearing S. E. from us—laid down in the chart as 
a reef. 

The population of Tongataboo is increasing—now about 17,000, including 
the Hapy group and Vavou. 

Wood and water are very scarce, but pigs and yams are to be had in 
abundance. 
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63.—NAVIGATION OFF LOWESTOFT. 


“ ‘Trinity- House, London, 1st August, 1833. 


“Notice is hereby given, that the Stanford Channel being altered, in conse- 
sel of the Beacon Shoal having grown up to the south-west, the Hite 

uoy, on the south-western extremity of that shoal, has been moved 130 
fathoms in that direction. Masters of vessels using that channel should there- 
fore keep the upper light at Lowestoft well open to the westward of the lower 
light, until the Stanford Light Vessel bears N.E. 3 N. and then steer for her as 
before. 

““ By Order, “J. Herbert, Secretary.” 
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The times of hich- water, nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certain limita, ‘Thus, the times in the Plymouth-Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land’s End and Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth column, for 
all places between Portland Bill and Beachy Head; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 
place, according to the sign + or —. 

The times of high-water at Plymouth Dock-Yard are to be nsed with the differeuce against the 
following places, to find the time of high-water there on the same day :— 


.m. him. 
Mounts Bav and Lizard F --1 83 Faddystone : : ° ‘ »- —-018 
Falmouth Harbour > - -— 018 Dartmouth end Torbay ~ « €0Q7 
Fowey llarbour ° ° ° - ~- O18 Exmouth ° ° . ° ° . + 0 x 
Cawsavd Bay < . * - -—010 Lyme Cob ‘ . 7 7 - +097 


The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 
places :— 


he m, a.m. 
Portland Bill. . é . - ~—610 Cowen ‘ P ‘ . : - -~055 
Weymouth Harbour a ‘ - — 510 Southampton , . . . - ~-1 0 
Christcharch and Poole Harbours — 2 50 BRembridge Point. < ‘ —~0 40 
Needles Point . * ; P - ~ 155 Selsea and Arundel Harbours +0 5 
Hurat Chamber . ‘ ‘ - ~-1 40 Shoreham Harbour . - - ~ 025 
Lymington ee ee ee ee Beachy Head . . 2 ww TS 
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‘‘ There is a charge for maintaining the child and its nurse for 
eight days at the Three Swans, and then for its burial in St. Olave's, 
Hart-street, and also the surgeon's charges that attended it. 

‘‘ Large and small portraits of the woman were made for the 
pe and the Company; the Queen’s were sent to Hampton 

urt. 

‘‘ Amongst sundry payments are paid for strong water and a 
glass, and a ‘ platte and other stuffe’ for parting gold and silver. 

‘‘The third voyage was undertaken upon a much larger scale, 
consisting of the ships Ayde, Michael, Gabriel, and Judith, belong- 
ing to the Company, together with nine other ships hired for the 
voyage; the men were hired for six months from May, but the 
exact time of their sailing and return doth not appear. A large 
number of miners and mining implements were taken out, and 
arrangements were made for Captain Edward Fenton, with one 
hundred men, to establish a fort at Meta Incognita. 

‘The ships brought home from this voyage 1,296 tons of ore, 
which were deposited at Dartford; and considerable works seem 
to have been carried on there in smelting and refining the ore with 
some success, unless indeed by the quantity of lead and other addita- 
ments, which seem to have been purchased to assist tlie smelting, 
the metals were first added to the ore. - At this period some dis- 
putes seem to have arisen in the Company, and an investigation 
into the state of the adventure having been instituted, Thomas 
Neale and William Baynham were appointed, by letters dated 12th 
August, 1580, and 6th May, 1581, to audit the accounts, who 
made a full report of the whole receipts and expenditure of the 
Company, with their debts and the stock and effects remaining. 
This report recapitulates the names of all the subscribers both for 
the three voyages and the buildings at Dartford; and the subscrip- 
tions of the three several voyages amounted to £20,345, of which 
the Queen advanced £4,000. 

‘¢ By this account it appears that the smelting was carried on by 
John Baptisto Agnello, Jonas Shutz, Doctor Burcotcranik, Robert 
Denam, and William Humfrey. Amongst the property of the 
Company is mentioned that Thomas Allen received of Captain 
Frobisher 2 ingots of fine gold, weighing 9 pennyweights and 
8 grains, and 2 ingots of fine silver, weighing 7 ounces 18 penny- 
weights, which said gold and silver proceeded of the melting and 
working of 4 cwt. of the ‘ ewar’ brought from Meta Incognita in the 
second voyage, by the workmanship of Jonas Shutz, in a furnace 
“bylded at the Tower Hill, being the first great proof and tryall 
made by the said Jonas Shutz of the said ewar of Meta 
Incognita.’ 

‘* Again—‘ Recelved for certain peces of fyne silver, weighing all 
119 oz. and 12 pennyweights, valued at 5s. the ounce, and a part at 
5s. Id. the ounce, and 3* grains of fine gold, valued at 10s. of 

wo. 18.—yot. 11. 30 
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money, which gold proceeded of 14 oz. 3 grs. of the said silver, 
being parted, all which said gold and silver proceeded from 23 cwt. 
of lead being refyned, which lead proceeded of a small portion of 
the 16 tonnes of ewar of Meta Incognita and other mineral ewar, 
therewith molten, refined, and wrought by Jonas Shutz, at Dart- 
ford.” 

e That William Burrow is accountable for 23 cwt. of 

lead. 
_ «That of the foresaid workes done at Dartford, by the said 
Jonas, in the melting and refining the said 16 tonnes of ewar of 
Meta Incognita and other minerals, there was remaining 8 of 
lead, which afterwards was refined by Robert Denam, whereof 
proceeded 210 ounces of fine silver mixed with gold, which was 
delivered to Richard Young, and also 7 cwt. of wrought copper; 
and also of one other ton of the said ewar of Meta Incognita, 
which was molten and Refined by R. Denam, at Dartford, there 
proceeded 24 ounces of fyne silver mixt with gold.’ 

‘« Amongst the assets of the Company, is stated to be at Dart- 
ford 1,300 tons of the ore remaining, valued at £13. 6s. 8d. per 
ton, £17,333. 6s. 8d. ‘ 

‘‘ No further information can be collected respecting this ore; 
but it is to be presumed it did not turn out so valuable, because 
it is immediately after said that ‘much of the same like ewar 
may be obtained for £6. a ton, whereas this cost the Com- 
pany £16.’ 

‘‘ Captain Frobisher is charged with having taken out four ships 
without the knowledge of the Company, on his own venture, but at 
much cost to them, and that he brought home two of them laden 
with ore, which was bestowed in the Queen’s house at Dartford, 
‘which was to be considered of according to equity.” There are 
many questions on particular items in Captain Frobisher's charges, 
to which he has made marginal observations, appearing to be in his 
own handwriting. 

‘“‘The accounts themselves consist of about half-a-dozen quires 
of foolscap paper, out of which a short abstract only has been given 
of what appears most interesting, although the whole accounts, as 
illustrative of fitting out a naval expedition in the sixteenth century, 
seem well worthy of attention.” 





In addition to the foregoing curious documents, we have selected 
from an old work entitled the ‘‘Sea Mirrour” the following account 
of a sea-ring, and it is not improbable that the ‘“‘ringe of Brasse 
named the Annulus Astronomicus” in the list of instruments may 
have been something similar. The invention is very simple and 
ingenious, and is a good specimen of the various contrivances which 
were resorted to by the old navigators to measure the sun’s 
altitude :— 


+) 
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“© The 26 Point concerning the use of the sea-ring. 


‘““The Astrolabiums which men now-a-dayes pr anaee use at sea, I meane 
that with a Dioptra, upon which stand two penullen, and are not very service- 
able by reason of the continuall motions of the ships to bee used at sea, unlesse 
the penullen upon the Dioptra are placed neere by one another, for then the 
ship-mastres sometimes use the Astrolabium in the measuring of the sunne. 
Neverthelesse the Astrolabium can have no such perfection in it, for the penullen 
in the said Astrolabiums are placed almost two or three inches at most the one 
from the other; and if so bee, in a little time a small fault or mistake happen 
in the observation of the shaddows, even as through motion of the shipp it may 
easily happen, soo also must the Dioptra upon the degrees of the Limbus make 
a greater mistake and fault. Therefore have I here set downe this figured and 
drawne Ring, which you may let be made ready or prepared by Messig about 
one foote or a foote and halfe wide, and two or three inches broad. For, in 
the use of it you have no neede of a Dioptra, but you let the sunue shine through 
the little holes, because the shaddow may the more perfectly and narrowly bee 
observed so; then let the ring bee covered on both sides, onely that there may 
bee some opening left that so the degrees which stand marked on the inside 
may bee fitly seene and used. 

“These degrees fall once more wider one from the other then in the Limbus 
of the Astrolabium, because in this the shadow falleth out of the circumference, 
or out of the sides, and not (as it is in the Astrolabium) out of the center, and 
therefore is the whole circumference of the ring, according to the art of geome- 
try, divided into 180 degrees; whereas, on the contrary, in the Astrolabium 
the Limbus, or round ring encompassing it, containeth 360 degrees. 





“The beginning of the degrees beginneth by the letter O, right even aguinst 
the little hole over that which is placed next by the handel : ith two little 
holes or chinkes made in the ring through which you let the shaddow fall, the 
one stands by the letter B, placed about 10 degrees from the el E, by 
which the ring is hung. The other little hole, C, stands just 30 degrees distant 
from the little hole B; because, when the sunne is not verry high above the 
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horison then we receive the shaddow through the little hole C, and then wee 
begin to count the degrees not farre from the letter O, as before said, but from 
ai ro F, standing right just over against C, just 30 degrees distant 
rom O, 

‘‘This ring being thus made, I should thinke it most fitting to signify the 
height of the sunne, notwithstanding the ship-mastres now-a-dayes use the 
degree-bow, which, neverthelesse, are greatly subject to faults and mistakes.” 


We have preserved the orthography, that the description of the 
instrument may be unique with its representation. It will be seen 
in the foregoing instrument, that the angle of the sun’s altitude 
being measured on, and subtended at the circumference, the whole 
of this was divided into 180°, differing from the Astrolabe, the cir- 
cumference of which was divided into 360°, the angle being sub- 
tended at the centre. In the ‘‘ Arcanodel Mare,” a work published 
in Florence by the celebrated Earl Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, in 1661, there are as many as 15 different sorts of Astrolabes. 
In its primitive form it was an instrument as simple in application 
as the sea-ring, but in the course of time it gradually obtained 
numervus additions, and became the most complicated instrument 
used by the old navigators. We have copied the following repre- 
sentation of an instrument of this description from, the above- 
mentioned work. 





SSN te i ! wes 
pe ae ee a — oo 

The dioptra alluded to in the description of the astrolabe is 
evident in the figure; the extremities of it serving as hands or 
 siegeeie to shew the altitude on the circumference. The penul- 
en are the two little vanes on it, from the upper of which the ray 
of the sun being admitted through a small hole, falls on the other, 


thus making the dioptra indicate the altitude. 
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VI.—Harsour or Dustin, aND SHIP CANAL. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sin—As the newspapers have announced that the House of Com- 
mons has appointed a Committee to investigate the subject of the 
ship canal from Dublin to Kingstown, it has occurred to me that 
the following extracts from a pamphlet which has been in circu- 
lation for some months might be agreeable to you, and your 
readers. ; b 


The Ballast Corporation, to whom the improvement and the 
conservation of the Port of Dublin is confided, comprises among 
its members gentlemen of the highest character and respectability 
in Dublin; but it is objected to them, as the medium of very exten- 
sive professional and scientific powers, that there is not among 
them a person of professional or scientific habits or knowledge, 
and that the officers on whom they necessarily rely for information 
and government, are nearly as uninformed, if not more so, than 
themselves. 

It is alleged that the Clontarf Wall, which the board constructed 
at an expense of upwards of £100,000, to dislocate the bar, bas 
created within the mouth of the river, a shoal that threatens to be 
more injurious to the navigation of the port even than the bar itself ; 
which, although probably abated in amount of danger, is still 
highly injurious to intercourse. 

That the operation of dredging, for the purpose of creating a 
new channel for the current of the river, has occasioned numerous 
holes highly dangerous to the navigation; several instances having 
occurred of vessels grounding on the banks in process of cutting, 
and falling into these excavations on the ebbing of the tide, 
their bows or sterns sometimes resting on the banks in two or 
three feet water, while the other ends were plunged into 12 to 17 
feet water. 

That the banks of the river along the quays are foul and 
uneven, and that the remnants of the piles used several years 
since in forming coffer-dams for the custom-house docks, &c., have 
been suffered to remain, after the destruction of two or more vessels 
on them. ' 

The justly celebrated Mr. Rennie, in his report to the directors- 
general of inland navigation, 26th July, 1802, after alluding to the 
trivial advantage that had resulted from the labours of the ballast 
corporation, by an expenditure of £200,000, observes, that ‘he 
could not entertain any very sanguine hopes of much good being 
produced by any works which can be added to it, at a moderate 
expense ;”” and adds, ‘‘ The very great expense which any consider- 
able improvement in the present harbour of Dublin will cost, 
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(£655,872, according to his estimate,) with the small advantage 
which, comparatively speaking, will be derived from it, has induced 
me (as others who have preceded me have ‘done) to consider whe- 
ther any more eligible and more effectual plan can be devised, at 
a less expense, for the improvement of the harbour of Dublin, than 
what is above described ;” and he accordingly recommended the 
construction of a ship canal, from the deep water at Dunleary to 
the river Liffey, the expense of which (deducting the cost of two 
sea basins at Dunleary, now rendered unnecessary by the Kings- 
town harbour) he estimated at £232,524. 

Mr. Jessop, an engineer of considerable eminence, in a report to 
the directors of the Grand Canal Company, dated 29th April, 1800, 
recommended, in forcible terms, the construction of a ship canal, 
which vessels of 12 feet draught might navigate at low water, and 
vessels drawing 20 to 24 feet might enter at high water; and the 
expense of this work (deducting, as above, the basins which the 
asylum harbour has rendered unnecessary) he estimates at about 
£180,500: but assuming it, without the above deductions, at 
£405,439, he says, ‘‘ Great as this expense may be considered, 
I trust, that when its object is truly appreciated, it will vanish in 
the comparison. Without such an improvement, the port of Dub- 
lin never can participate in the benefits which are now enjoyed by 
the commercial towns of England. Jt ts not within the power of 
man to obtain it by the improvement of the present channel, if 
ten times the sum were to be allotted to it.” 

Sir T. Page, of the Royal Engineers, was, in 1800, sent to Ire- 
land, to survey the bay and harbour of Dublin, with a view to their 
improvement; and, in an official letter to Colonel Littlehales, 
dated 7th Sept. of that year, he observes, that a ship canal, from 
the deep water on the south side of the bay, communicating with 
floating docks at Dublin, would certainly increase the commerce 
of the port, ‘cand make Dublin one of the best sea-ports in the 
emptre, and be the most certain means of extending the commerce 
of Ireland.” 

The late Mr. Killaly, in a letter dated the 5th December, 1826, 
declared that a careful and mature examination of the practica- 
bility and usefulness of the proposed ship canal, from a floating 
dock in the city to the Royal Harbour at Kingstown, had induced 
a firm conviction, that if that work ‘‘is carried into effect, Dublin, 
which has hitherto enjoyec so small a portion of the lucrative trade 
of the empire, owing to the imperfect state of her harbour, and the 
channel to her quays, will rise in consequence and in wealth, to a 
station that will fairly entitle her to the rank, as well as the name, 
of the second city in the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Killaly continues to Bay ‘*] cannot avoid observing, in 
‘conclusion, that much, and justly, as the Royal Harbour at Kings- 
town is prized, as a work worthy of British genius and enterprise, 
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its benefit to the trade of Dublin must always be of a limited 
nature, so long as vessels frequenting this port have to encounter 
the risk of crossing the bar, and the very imperfect navigation of 
the river.” 

The late Messrs. Vavasour, Nimmo, and others, have likewise 
borne evidence of the expediency of a ship canal. The sites and 
directions of most of them varied according to the views of the 
engineers, or the interest of the parties by whom they were 
employed. The government should, undoubtedly, take care that 
any project to be hereafter adopted, shall be considered indepen- 
dently of local or personal interests, and shall be regulated solely 
by public convenience and expediency. A canal, 100 feet wide at 
bottom, 200 feet at surface, and 20 feet deep, can, according to 
recent estimates, be completed fora sum under £200,000: to meet 
this expenditure, without any increase of burthen to the public, it 
is proposed to borrow a sum competent to the purpose, and to 
make a portion of the tonnage and quayage duties of Dublin, now 
employed in profitless speculations for the improvement of the 
river, applicable to the payment of the interest, together with a 
sinking fund for the Se of the principal, which, without 
inconvenience, may be effected within ten or twelve years, when 
the trade of the port may be relieved from the heavy pressure of 
those taxes. 

A railway cannot be rendered available to the purposes or the 
interests of commerce, although it may offer, in its extended scale, 
much impediment to the progress of a canal; neither can the piers 
of the harbour of Kingstown be adapted to the loading or unload- 
ing of vessels along their sides, at an expense under the sum 
requisite for the completion of a ship canal—Mr. Whidbey, who 
was sent by government to ascertain the fact, having reported, in a 
letter dated Plymouth, 3d September, 1823, to George Harrison, 
Esq., of the Treasury, that the required facing of the piers would 
cost £199,838. 


VII.—Tue Sanpwiciu IsLanpbs. 


A CONSIDERABLE time has elapsed since we have had in our 
possession a letter on the Sandwich and Bonin Islands, addressed 
by Mr. Horton James to a noble Lord. We have deferred noticing 
it hitherto from want of space, but the present seems so fair an 
opportunity for following up one of its principal features, the Mis- 
sionary establishments, that we can no longer neglect it. 

Roaming at large about the world, as the writer of this letter 
has done, and alive to the interests of his country, besides deplor- 
ing misrule and mismanagement wherever he sees it, he has very 
naturally pointed out the means of remedying it, where they 
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appear to him to be feasible. With this tone of feeling, it might 
be expected that he would endeavour to call the attention of men 
in power to the condition of the Sandwich Islands; for, by his, 
account, there is enough to set right there. The first object of 
Mr. James is to render this valuable group of islands, as soon as 
possible, ‘‘ substantially a British possession.” It is rather start- 
ling to read the following extract, the first paragraph of Mr-- 
James’s letter, but we have no reason to doubt it:—** Ever 
since our illustrious countryman (53 years ago) completed this 
last and noblest of his discoveries, the Sandwich Islands have been 
yradually retrograding in happiness, population, and productions; 
and from 400,000 fine athletic people in Cook’s time, they have 
now dwindled down to about 75,000 souls, hardly able to obtain food, 
and groaning under a Missionary tyranny of American enthusiasts, 
worse even than that of Dr. Francia, in Paraguay.” But when 
we find, in page 11, that Madame Boki, the Queen! of the Sand- 
wich Islands, ‘‘ may be seen in almost a state of nudity, every day, 
in her straw hovel in Woahoo, beastly drunk; a quart or bottle of 
strong raw rum, in the course of the morning, being nothing to 
her;’’ and consider the state of the islands with respect to its 
Missionary establishments, our surprise at once ceases. We will 
give our readers the rest of Mr. James’s report of Madame Boki: 
‘¢ And this dady, (the only one of the lot that has survived the visit 
to Europe,) from her intemperate habits, cannot be expected to 
live long. If then this woman, who, it must be admitted, is the 
highest person by birth, manners, dress, &c., among the native 
chiefs of all the Islands, notwithstanding the good example which. 
she has had of a better state of things, during her temporary resi- 
dence in the Adelphi, is so bad and abandoned, what can be 
supposed of the others, who have not had such advantages? The 
demi-civilized chiefs of the Islands, I have no hesitation in saying, 
are infinitely worse than any savages I have ever seen in all the 
Pacific Ocean; and it is mortifying to an Englishman’s feelings, 
that he should not consider himself on his own soil, when he is 
treading those Islands, so dearly purchased by the blood of the 
greatest navigator that ever lived.” Such a state of things is 
certainly enough to try the patience of any Christian, and we 
marvel not at Mr. James feeling as he does. 

The following paragraph lets us at once into the actual state 
of things concerning these Islands :— 


‘‘The Russians attempted, some 8 or 10 years ago, to make a settlement 
in the Sandwich Islands, seeing how convenient they would be to keep up a 
communication with their numerous and wealthy settlements on the N.W, 
coast of America; and a vessel of war, belonging to the Czar, landed her guns 
in the port of Anaré, on the north side of the Island of Atooai, and built a 
very commanding fort, which still exists, though the settlement was soon 
abandoned, in consequence of a hint from the court of St. Petersburg, that it 
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would be displeasing to Great Britain. The Americans also, though not fond 
of foreign dependencies, and not a colonizing people, would be very glad if 
they could avail themselves of such a central situation as those Islands offer, 
for the more easy carrying on their increasing trade with China, and as a La 
manent resort to their hundreds of spermaceti whalers, but they also refrain 
from interfering with the prior rights of Great Britain; and so, what with the 
apethy of the English; the fear of giving offence on the part of the Russians, 
and the generous avowal of the Washington Government, that they cannot 
set up any claim to the Sandwich Islands; those beautiful and invaluable 
places are rapidly going to ruin, at present prostrate at the feet of an ignorant 
and fanatical hierarchy of Mechanic Missionaries from America, whio interfere 
with every thing conceming the trade and resources of the Islands, as well as 
its internal government, and connexion with vessels putting in for repairs and 
refreshment, after foreign voyages, to the great loss and embarrassment of the 
owners and captains. 


‘‘ The daily depopulation of the Islands, owing to the existing tyranny, will, 
it is to be feared, leave, in a few years, the country without inhabitants. But 
surely it is better that an English system should be introduced, and tillage 
commenced, while there are yet a few thousands of the natives left for the pur- 
pose, strong and willing to work, than that we should wait until the Islands 
ae desert, and then have to import the natives of other countries to do the 

r. 

To remedy this state of things, Mr. James proposes, that a com- 
pany should be formed, with the authority of the legislature in 

ngland, and alludes to precedents enough in grants of portions 
of the United States to English companies, before their separation 
from Great Britain. By the establishment of a colony on the 
Sandwich Islands, Mr. James is of opinion, and we quite agree 
with him, that these islands, would be sources of prosperity to Eng- 
land, their situation being the best possible for a general trade 
throughout the Pacific Ocean, and, as he observes, in the very 
centre of the sperm whale fishery. Mr. James does not confine 
himself to these islands alone; he points to the Bonin Islands, as 
likely to enjoy, from the proximity to the coast of China, all the 
benefits of a trade with that country, besides ‘‘ various other 
places on the globe, now wasting to decay, wanting nothing but 
the hand of man to create in all of them a prodigious wealth.”’ 
Mr. James is a man of experience, and we have a proof of the 
sincerity with which he writes, by his being now on his way to 
the Bonin Islands, with a small establishment, and we are by no 
means inclined to doubt the justness of his views. One thing, 
however, should be done at a time ; and we think that if the settle- 
ment of the Sandwich Islands were once effected, all the rest 
would follow shortly after, for the Bonin Islands are but a fort- 
night's sail from them. 

Let us now look further into the present condition of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Mr. James tells us, and he has not left these 
Istands longer than a year or two, that— 

““The only white inhabitants on the Islands are first the Connecticut 
Missionaries, of whom, and their ultimate views to dominion there, I shall say 
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nothing in this place ; next, a few American gentlemen, owners of vessels, who, 
liking the climate, have built themselves houses; and a few English gentle- 
men, and about 200 to 300 artisans, English and American. These all, toa man, 
desire most strongly, that the English government would send a governor 
there, aud promote the settlement of the country; perhaps, of the two, the 
Americans were most loud in their entreaties to me that I would make 
known their wishes in this respect, as soon as I arrived in London. The 
Missionaries, their families, and servants, are the most numerous class, and 
are living in a rich profusion of all the elegancies and comforts of life, 
supplied by their willing and simple contributors in the eastern states of 
America, by cargoes ata time. These men are desirous of no change, but 
wish to have the Islands all to themselves. 

‘‘ The black natives are most anxious to be taken from the oppression of 
their chiefs; and indeed it would be an act of the noblest benevolence, 
that the British government should step in, and destroy the overbearing 
tyranny now exercised towards the labouring classes of the Sandwich Islands, 
by their black chiefs and the American Missionaries.” 


Now, that some change is become actually necessary in these 
islands, we have here abundant proof; and we cannot help think- 
ing, that by following the examples of our ancestors in the forma- 
tion of a company, this change might be effected without putting 
the government to any expense, and requiring only its approbation. 
Such schemes want only the plans of talented and experienced 
men, to set their advantages forth in their true colours; and capi- 
talists will quickly come forward with the means of carrying those 
plans into execution, provided they be sound and honest. We 
certainly think, that the settlement of the Sandwich Islands would 
afford a most advantageous opportunity of this kind: in point of 
humanity alone, to the present natives it is desirable; and in point 
of right to them, no one disputes their belonging to England. 

But there are other considerations, of which we are reminded by 
the following extract from the letter before us. Mr. James says 
further— 


“© One word in conclusion, as to the Sandwich Islands. If the British 
government should still srefuse to colonize them, or to grant them, which per- 
haps would be the cheapest manner of the two; if, I say, they should still 
persist in refusing to do either, it is at least to be hoped, that the beach 
at Karakakooa Bay, the most sacred and classical spot in the wide and vast 
Pacific, will not be allowed to remain in its present degraded state, with- 
out a memorial or monument to the great man, to whose intrepid and insa- 
tiable devotedness to nautical discovery we are indebted for the knowledge of 
these Islands. 

“¢ While the captain and officers of a French corvette, not many months 
ago, as well as the officers of an armed ship of his Prussian majesty, on 
her way to China, all went ashore in succession in this celebrated bay, 
prostrating themselves on the Black Lava Rock, and actually Azssed the spot, 
hallowed by the massacre of Captain Cook, and for ever identified with his 
imperishable name; we, his countrymen, are satisfied with a cold and 
silent approbation, and have allowed the place to remain for 53 years without 
any thing more than a rude heap of loose volcanic stones, about 4 feet high, 
to mark the memorable scene of his sudden and savage murder. 
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“If the French government sent out a corvette in 1826 for the purpose of 
affixing a tablet of brass on the south head of Botany Bay, marking the spot of 
earth last touched by La Perouse in 1788, surely we ought to do as much for 
; still greater map, our countryman, and on the spot of his ever-to-be-regretted 
OSs. 

There are periods in the history of nations, in which political 
events engross the entire attention of those men to whom is 
assigned the arduous duty of governing their affairs—it cannot be 
otherwise ; but at the same time there is much for contemplation 
in the passages we have last quoted; and however unfavourable 
the present time may be on this account for such considerations, 
it may be observed, that we are in the midst of a profound peace, 
when such noble designs can best be matured and completed. 
The best monument that could be raised to immortalize the 
memory of our illustrious countryman, would be a firmly estab- 
lished colony of his fellow-people, who, by their industry and 
talents, would convert the place of his assassination into a busy 
and active scene of commercial intercourse, to the advantage of 
the surrounding inhabitants of the globe, to their own prosperity, 
and to the honour and renown of their country. 

We must yet follow Mr. James into the Missionary establish- 
ments at the Sandwich Islands. It is with no spirit of bad feel- 
ing that we do so: but to assist in pointing out a subject for 
inquiry in the existing abuses of an unfortunate race of people, 
that have a right to look to us for protection, we hold to be of far 
higher consideration than the benefit of a few individuals at their 
expense. The following is the picture drawn of the work of the Ame~ 
rican Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, and a sad one it is :— 


“Tt is extremely painful to be obliged to say so much against the American 
Missionary system, as I found it existing in these highly-favoured Islands. 
Whilst travelling in Europe, I had always been friendly to the cause, and 
had been also no mean contributor to Missionaries generally to the South 
Sea, and therefore visited the various groups of Islands quite prepossessed in 
favour of them; but truth compels me to say, that the personal observation, 
upon the spot, of the effects produced by the conduct of the American 
Missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, wrought on me a sad and melancholy 
disappointment. | 

“< No doubt, among so numerous a body as the American Missionaries, there 
are many very valuable men, who would do honour to any employment they 
might be engaged in, and among these I have great pleasure in recollecting 
Mr. in Owhyhee, but ‘exceptio probat regulam ;’ and it is to be 
regretted such instances are not more numerous. The system of exacting a 
Spanish silver dollar from every black man and woman before the Missionary 
will marry them, is certainly not one of their instructions, and is highly 
oppressive among a population that can hardly obtain a dollar by any 
exertions, coupled, as thiy priestly regulation is, by a summary denouncement 
against all those who cohabit together without the form of marnage. A 
sermon, which I heard in the Island of Woahoo, was frightful ; it was some- 
thing in these words, ‘ You will go to the horrible place of torment in everlast- 
ing flames, unless you rely solely on our Lord Jesus Christ, [tis no use your 
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being honest, no use your being sober, feeding the hungry, and healing the 
sick, and leading what the world call a virtuous and upright life one towards 
another; all this I say is of no use; you and your children will be cast into 
the fiery pit, which burneth for ever and ever, the bottom of which is paved 
with the little bones of infants not a span long!’ I would ask any body, if 
this is the way to begin with people in a complete state of nature. The 
preacher was a young man of about twenty, that had just arrived from the 
establishment at Princeton, in New Jersey ; but it is to be hoped that he will 
follow in the path so abundantly set before him by his elder brethren, and end 
with the same amount of discretion as he has now of zeal, and thereby 
accumulate, as I was informed the head Missionary, but ci-devant chair- 
maker, has done, twenty thousand dollars worth of property in his house at 
Honoruru ! | 

‘* No wonder the population is gradually falling off, when, added to this 
system of frightening the people, and charging them a dollar for getting 
married, they are compelled to attend to church and school four days out of 
the seven, and the fifth day is spent in compulsory labour for the chiefs ; thus 
leaving only two whole days for the purpose of tillage and growing their 
necessary food. . 

“The Missionaries have prohibited Fishing, Bathing, Jews’ Harps, and the Surf 
Board, and every other description of amusernent among the native population ; 
besides which, they have introduced an old law of the Connecticut puritans, and 
will not allow an English or American gentleman to ride on horseback on 
Sundays, or drink spirituous liquors, or play at bowls or billiards on any day 
in the week; whilst they themselves are driven about the town, and about 
the country, four-in-hand, with their wives and families, Sundays and working 
days, not by horses, which are plentiful and cheap enough in those Islands, but 
by human beings, by four naked black fellows, their own hearers, and probably 
fellow communicants !” 


Mr. James continues— 


‘‘ The Missionaries wanted to proclaim the ten commandments of Moses as 
the supreme law of the land throughout the Islands, but some difficulties were 
arted, and the plan was abandoned. 

‘‘ In short, civilization, as it is unfortunately going on at present in the 
Sandwich Islands, under the mismanagement of the American Missionaries, is 
only another word for extinction. 

‘“‘The bulk of the people are in a state bordering on starvation, because the 
adults are taken away from their enclosures of taro and potatoes, to learn to 
read and spell; thus beginning at the wrong end, and the time that should be 
devoted to the agricultural and mechanic arts, is now frequently wasted in 
teaching old men of seventy to spell a-b ab! and where one naturally looks 
for the outward signs of industry, the spade, the hoe, the fishing-net, &c., 
there is nothing but a vain and idle exhibition of the palapala, or spelling- 
book, bought of the Missionaries at a high price. 

‘‘ In fact, the whole system, wtth an honourable exception or two, is nothing 
but a money-making fraud, and instead of tending to the benefit of the 
wretched people, may be considered almost as a visitation of wrath, and a 
direct cause of the depopulation before spoken of. 

‘¢ First, by a tax on marriage, much above the means of nine-tenths of the 

ple; which tax is not received by the king or government, such as it is, 
to be disbursed and circulated again, but goes directly into the pockets of the 
Missionaries, to be hoarded by them, and taken out of the country when they 
have sufficiently feathered their nests; and by denouncing eternal torments on 
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those who marry according to the ancient usa that is, without ing a 
dollar to the reverend fathers. i oe 

‘* Second, by starvation ; employing the natives four hours out of the seven 
. etal school learning, or otherwise taking them from the cultivation of 

e soil. 

' Third, by disease; prohibiting bathing, which, in that climate, is almost 
as essential to existence as fresh air: the natives, from being the fine healthy 
people they were in Cook’s time, are now covered with vermin and scorbutic 
eruptions. 

“ Fourth, by prohibiting their innocent sports, and by fruitlessly attempting 
to bind human beings to a mode of life which is contrary to their nature, their 
spirit is broken, and they have now become listless and enervated ; and, should 
the present system continue, there will ere long be none but the white popula- 
tion for the Missionaries to preach to.”. 


All this should be remedied ; but we repeat, that we have taken 
up this subject in no spirit of malevolence, and with the pure 
feeling only that such a state of things is well worthy the attention 
of our philanthropists, if not of the legislature. 
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BOOKS. 


Tux Navticat ALMANAC, and Astronomical Ephemeries for the 
year 1834. Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. London. Murray. 1833. 


This national and truly valuable work is at length before the world ; 
and, although some inconvenience may have been occasioned by its 
tardy appearance, (a circumstance, by the way, that is by no means to 
be attributed to the superintendent,) if we mistake not, it will ampl 
fulfil the most sanguine expectations yet formed of it. In our sixt 
number, for August last, we copied the report of the learned commit- 
tee appointed by the Royal Astronomical Society for the purpose of 
improving the Nautical Almanac ; which report formed the foundation, 
in all its particulars, of the work before us. A glance over the names 
of the persons who formed that committee was a sufficient guarantee to 
the country at large that the momentous duty entrusted to them would 
be well executed ; that, if their suggestions were attended to, a work 
would be produced as perfect as it could be made in the present day ; 
for, in that list we see names of individuals well skilled in the present 
advanced state of Astronomical knowledge, in conjunction with others 
celebrated for the first nautical experience of a scientific cast: thus 
combining a mass of talent which was not hkely to disappoint the 
expectations of either the astronomer or the navigator, The pursuits 
of the former do not fall exactly within our sphere, but of the latter we 
may say a word or two in allusion to the work before us. 

Before we proceed to do this, we will lay before our readers an 
extract from the preface, which has been drawn up and introduced, 
with much good judgment, by Lieut. Stratford. As it relates to the 
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whole history of the work, it will afford our readers rather an amusing 
contrast between the state of navigation at the period when it was first 
published, and that of the present day : 


‘‘The Nautical Almanac owes its existence to a memorial presented 
to the Commissioners of Longitude, on February 9, 1765, by Dr. Mas- 
kelyne; in which, after stating many facts and experiments to prove 
the utility of the lunar method of obtaining the longitude at sea, he 
concludes, ‘I flatter myself, that the facts and experiments here recited 
will appear sufficiently vouched to you from the certificates and testi. 
monies of the gentlemen who have made these trials; and I am 
authorized by them to say, that they apprehend that nothing is wanting 
to make this method generally practicable at sea but a Nautical 
Ephemeris; an assistance which they, with many more, hope for from 
this board.” The memorial is given at length in ‘ New and Correct 
Tables of the Motions of the Sun and Moon. By Tobias Mayer. Yo 
which is added, the Method of finding the Longitude improved. By 
the same author. Published by order of the Commissioners of Longi- 
tude. London, 1770.’ page cxvil. 

“‘The following proceedings, consequent upon this memorial, are 
extracted from the same work :—‘ At a meeting of the commissioners 
appointed by Acts of Parliament for the Discovery of the Longitude at 
Sea, &c., which was held at the Admiralty, on Saturday, the 9th of 
February, 1765, 

«<¢A memorial from the Rev. Mr. Nevil Maskelyne was read, setting 
forth to the effect following, viz. {Here the substance of the memorial 
recited. 

a" ne following persons, who were attending by Mr. Maskelyne’s 
desire, viz. : 

Mr. James Lauder, Chief Mate of the Egmont, 

Mr. James Stephens, late Sixth of the Speaker, ee 

Mr. Robert Scott, Third Mate of the Speaker, ena ig 

Mr. John Horsely, Fourth Mate of the Glatton, 


were then, at his request, called in separately, and examined as to the 
utility and practicability of the above-mentioned observations: they 
produced their fae and some abstracts of the results of their 
observations, and all agreed in testifying that they had determined the 
longitude of their respective ships, from time to time, by observations 
of the moon, taken in manner directed by the aforesaid book,* and 
found the said observations easily and exactly to be made; and that 
the longitude resulting always agreed with the making of land (near the 
time of making the observations) to 1°; that they could make the 
calculations in a few hours, not exceeding four hours; and are of 
- opinion, that if a Nautical Ephemeris were published, this method 
might be easily and generally practised by seamen. They then with- 
drew. The board having taken the matter into consideration, came 
thereupon to the following resolution, viz.—Resolved, That it is the 
opinion of this board, upon the evidence given of the utility of the late 
Professor Mayer’s Lanar Tables, that it is proper the said tables should 
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© (The British Mariner's Guide to the Discovery of the Longitude at Sea and Land within 
a Degree, by Observations of the Distance of the Moon from the Sun and Stars, taken with 
Hap.ey’s Quadrant. By Dr. MaskeLyNnE.—S.] 
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be printed ; and that application should be made to Parliament for 
pore to give a sum, not exceeding £5000, to the widow of the said 

rofessor, as a reward for the said tables, part of which have been 
communicated by her since her husband's decease; and, also, for 
power to give a reward to persons to compile a Nautical Ephemeris, 
and for authority to print the same, when compiled, in order to make 
the said lunar tables of general utility.’ 

‘In pursuance of this resolution, Mayer’s widow received a reward 
of £3000; and the celebrated Euler the sum of £300, for having 
furnished the theorems made use of by Mayer in his theory ; and the 
construction of a Nautical Ephemeris was intrusted to Dr. Mas- 
kelyne. 

‘“‘The first Ephemeris, viz. that for 1767, was published in 1766, 
since which time the work has been continued annually.” 


Mr. Stratford enumerates the various changes which it successively 
underwent, and the tables on which they were introduced down to the 
present time. Such was the origin and progress of the Nautical 
Almanac. 

Let us now take a glance at that before us. The first feature which 
presents itself is the bulk of the work: but let us assure the seaman, 
that this increase of size not only affords him more material, but that 
same material more conveniently arranged for his purpose, and he will 
then gladly put up with it. For instance, the very first thing that pre- 
sents itself is the sun’s right ascension and declination. For these we 
have the difference, or change, in each quantity for one hour; thus 
enabling the navigator to reduce them for his meridian by a shorter 
process than before. But the principal advantage of this description 
which the navigator obtains with this new work will be found in the 
moon’s right ascension and declination, which are given for every hour 
of the day! with a decimal difference for 10 minutes’ change. Such 
an advantage is of no ordinary kind, when the labour of obtaining 
them formerly is considered, whereby the chances of error were so much 
increased. 

The next feature which presents itself is the introduction of the 
distances of the planets from the moon, by which so many more oppor- 
tunities are afforded to the navigator of obtaining his longitude; and 
we find in their arrangement with the sun and fixed stars, that Lieut. 
Stratford has inserted those of the western horizon first, and the rest in 
succession ; thus apprising the navigator which he should first look out 
for. A complete Ephemeris of the planets is also given, and, for 
every month, a copious list of moon-culminating stars, which, with the 
assistance of the transit instrument, affords the astronomer the utmost 
facility for determining his longitude. 

But we will refer our readers to the lucid and concise explanation of 
these articles, and others too numerous for us to mention, that will be 
found at the end of the present work. We cannot, however, help 
expressing our admiration at the distinct and satisfactory manner in 
which this is conveyed, nor can we hesitate to congratulate the navy in 
general on the difficult and arduous task of its entire superintendence 
being so efficiently performed by one of “the cloth.” We have only to 
add, that the new Almanac is more than double the size of the former, 
and is to be had for the same money. 
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Facts and Osservations on the Dangers and Difficulties attend- 
ing the Loss of a Suip’s Rupper; together with a Description 
of an improved Plan of a Temporary Rope Rudder, and for 
removing the existing Difficulties, and affording Ships the 
Means, within themselves, of making this Temporary Rope 
Rudder at Sea. By Thomas Unwin, Boatswain, Royal Navy. 
Picken, Devonport. 1833. 


We will venture to assert, that Mr. Unwin, in the course of his long 

rofessional life, has not done a greater service to his countrymen, than 
ip giving them, in this little pamphlet, the method of applying those 
means which are within their reach, to save their vessels from wreck. 
Various devices have been contrived, at different times, as substitutes 
for that important member of a ship, her rudder; and experienced men 
have of late so constructed it, as to avoid much liability to accident. 
Such, for instance, is that of Captain Lihou, R.N. Temporary rudders, 
however, must be resorted to, as long as ships go to sea; and that 
which is most easily made, and answers the purpose for which it is 
intended, must be the best; because the time to be devoted to making 
it, in nine cases out of ten, is of the utmost importance to the safety of 
the ship. Mr. Unwin has had recourse to his old stores for the con- 
struction of his rudder; and, something like the men in the fable, who, 
when the town was besieged, each recommended their own ware for its 
protection, he says, with a different motive from theirs, that there is 
nothing like rope! Now we are inclined to agree with him, although 
we would avoid, if we could, the spoiling of a new cable for the purpose 
of making a rudder, unless we could have recourse to nothing else. 
We will take some future opportunity of describing Mr. Unwin’s plan 
to our readers; in the mean time, no master of a vessel should go to 
sea without his pamphlet. 


CaronometerR Rates.—A staff has been fixed on the top of Greenwich 
Observatory, for the purpose of communicating the mean time at Greenwich to 
the masters of vessels in the river having chronometers, thereby enabling 
them to obtain their rates. It is not yet in operation. When it is so, we 
will give the necessary particulars. It is said to be the proposal of Captain 
Wauchope, R.N. . 


Navat Monument.—We hope to be able to congratulate the Navy ia 
general, on the adoption of Mr. Bellamy’s beautiful design, for a National 
Naval Monument, which he proposes to be erected on the extensive space at 
Charing Cross, which will be called Trafalgar Square. <A pressure of other 
matter prevents us from going into its merits; but we wish it all the success 
which the talent and good taste of the artist claim for it. 

Procress of Sarncue.—A paper was read at a recent meeting at the Royal 
Institution, on the progressive motion of shingle beaches along the sea coast by 
H. R. Palmer, Civil Engineer. It has been ascertained by this gentleman 
from actual observation, that the general arrangement of the pebbles on a beach 
are according to their sizes; the largest pebbles being deposited on the upper 
level, and the rest below them according to their respective dimensions, the 
least being the lowest. This he found took place with every tide; and the 
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reason, as he explained it, is obvious to any who may have paid the least atten- 
tion to the subject. As the wave recedes from the beach, its force having been 
employed in washing the pebbles up, it is to be expected that they should be 
carried back with the receding water; but the distance to which they are car- 
ried depends on the weight of the stone to resist the force exerted on it. 
Hence the smallest pebbles would be carried back furthest, and Mr. Palmer 
concludes, from their being struck by the greatest number of breakers, would 
travel the greatest distance along the coast, that distance always depending on 
the force and direction of the wind and tide. There are other circumstances 
besides, which very materially influence this progress of the shingle; such, for 
example, as a hard smooth land below the high-water level, which would offer 


no interruption to it in passing. 


We are glad to find that Mr. Palmer is turning his attention to improving 
the entrances of our harbours, which induced him to examine this interesting 


branch in the operations of nature. 


NAUTICAL MISCELLANY. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Rorat Navy in CoMMISS10¥. 


e%e 8. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


- Actzoy, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, Ist May, at 


Constantinople. 

twa, 8. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, surveying 
the Esquerque shoals. 

Arricay, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
14th June arrived at Lisbon. 25th June 
returned to Falmouth—Hamoaze. 15th 
July sailed for Lisbon. 

Axtsay, St. V.—Lieutenant A. Kennedy, 
25th June sailed for Milford. 

Aurrep, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 8th June 
at Malta. 

AtounrnE, 1¢—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
lth March arrived at Rio, 16th April at 
Bahia, from Pernambuco. 


ALLIGATOR ean Ang G. R. Lambert 
25th Feb » IJeft Trincomalee for 


Madras. 
AnacuneE, 18—Com. W.G. Agar, 26th May, at 
Barbad 


oes. 

AntaDuE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 14th May 
arrived at Port Royal. 

Asta, 84—Rear-Adm. Parker, C.B., Capt. P. 
Richards, , 4th July. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth, super- 
intendent of Foreign Packets. 

Arnot, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 32d Feb. 
sailed for Demerara. 

Bapera, 10—Com. G. FP. Stowe, Simon's 
‘Bay, 20th Dec. 

Baznam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, 8th June at 


Malta. 
Bracox, 8. V.—Com. R. Copeland, Archi- 


Bzgacux, 10, S. V.—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, South 
America, surveying. 

BetvipeRa, 42—Capt. Hon. R. S. Dundas, 
i@th July sailed for Oporto and Mediter- 
ranean. Passengers, T. Holloway and J. P. 


no. 18.—voOL. II. 


Clapperton, Second Lieuts. R.M., to join 
the Conway. 

Brancue, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C.B. 8th May left Jamaica for Barbadoes. 
3d June arrived there. 

Baisx, 3—Lieut. J. Thompson, 
Africa. 

Britannia, 120—Vice-Admiral Sir P. Mal- 
colm, Capt. P. Rainier, 8th June arrived 
at Malta. 

Briromart, 10—Lieutenant H. Quin, 28th 
May arr. at Madeira. Ist June sailed for 
Africa. 

BurraLo, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Muster, 12th May sailed for New South 
Wales. 

CaLEeponia, 120—Captain T. Brown, Ha- 
moaze. 

Carron, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Dufifill ; 
Sheerness Station. 

Casror, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
4th July off the Tagus. 

Crrton, 3.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. M. Seymour, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

CuamPiox, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
Sth June at Malta. 

CHaRryrBpi8s, 3 — Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, coast of Africa. 

CocxaTrice, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 

. Rio Janeiro. 

Cocxsurn, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. . 

CotumBia, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, Ply- 
mouth. 

CoLuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 22d May at 
Halifax, refitting. 

CoLtumBIN:, St. V.—Lieut. R. Ede, 10th July 
Left Falmouth for Mediterranean. 


3Q 


coast of 
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Comer, St. V.—Mr. T. Allen, Woolwich. 

Comvs, 18—Com. W. Hamilton, 15th April 
spoken in Jat. 284° N. 424° W, 

Conpiance, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, 8th July sailed for Lisbon with 
despatches. 

Conway, 28—Captain H. Eden, 2ist June 
sailed for Vigo. 7th July oif Oporto. 

Conve tia, 10—Com, C. Hotham, 20th May 
sailed for Corfu. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, Ist Sept. arr. 
at Manilla from Singapore. 

CurLEw, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 2d May 
at Fernando Po. 

DEE, St. V. 4—Com. R. Oliver, (b) 24th June 
touched at Plymouth on way to Milfard. 
27th June returned to Plymouth. 

DispatcH, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 26th April 
arr. at Barbadoes from Trinidad ; 15th May 
at St. Thomas's from Tortola. 

Don eEGaAL, 78—Capt. A. Fanshawe, 17th June 
arrived at Lisbon. 4th July, Tagus. 

DromEDaRY—R. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Dusuin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 18th March at Valparaiso; sailed for 
Lima. 

Ecuo, St. V.2—Lieut. Com. R. Otway, Oporto. 

Expyxion, 50—Captain 8. Roberts, C.B. 
Hamoaze, fitting. 

ExcreLLent, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fair Rosamonp, Schooner—Lieut. Com. 
G. Rose, 10th July sailed for Africa, via 
Lisbon. 

Fairy, 8. V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, surveying 
in the North Sea. 

PavoritTE, 18—Capt. J. Harrison, 2d May at 
Fernando Po. Expected home in August. 
FiIresRAND—Lt. W. G. Buchanan, Woolwich. 
Firerty, 2—Lieutenant J. M‘Donncel, Ba- 

hamas. 

Firerzy, St. V.—Lieut. T. Baldock, 27th 
June arrived at Falinouth. Passenger, 
Capt. Morgan, R.N. 

Fiamer, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, 10th 
June arrived at Gibraltar; 11th sailed for 
Malta. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 17th April sailed 
from Havana. 

Forte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pe!l, Hamoaze. 

GANXET, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell, 2d May 
arr. at Maranham. 

Grirron, 3—Lieut. E. Parlby, 2d May, Fer- 
nando Po. 

HarRiER, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, 25th 
Oct. arr. at Madras from Calcutta. 

Hermes, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, Wool- 
wich. 

Hornet, 6—Lieut. F. R. Coghlan, running 
between Monte Video and Kio Janeiro. 

Hyacintnr, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, 29th 
May arrived at Madeira; 2d June sailed 
for Cape. 

ImoGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, Ist Feb. 
arrived at Sydney; 13th sailed; 23d Feb. 
returned to Sydney. : 

INVESTIGATOR, 16, 8. V.—Mr. G. Thomas, 
Shetland Islands, surveying 

Isis, 50 — Captain J. Polkinghorne, Cape 
station. 

Jacxpaw, S. V.—Lieut. E. Barnett, 7th May 
at Funchal; 8th sailed for West Indies. 

JupiteER, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 28th 
Feb. arrived at Rio Janeiro; sth March 
sailed. 
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KanGaroo, 8—Lieut. F. Gilley, 8th May 
left Jamaica for Nassau. 

Larne, 18—Com. W. S. Smith, 10th May 
sailed forWest Indies. 

LEveERET, 10—Lieut. W. F. Lapidge, 7th July 
off Oporto. 

LIGHTNING, St. V.—J. Allen, Woolwich. 

MapaGascark, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 2uth May 
at Malta. 22d sailed for Nauplia. 

MaGICIFENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
12th Feb. arrived at Calcutta. 

MAGNIFICENT, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, 
Royal. 

Maapir, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, Sheerness. 

MaLaspar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, &th 
June at Malta. 

Mastirp, 6, S. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

MELVILLE, 74 — Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 15th Feb. 
arrived at Colombo. 17th left for Madras. 

MESSENGER, St. Transport—Mr. J. King, 
Portsmouth = station — attending on the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Merror, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 30th March 
at Marseilles. 

Minx, 3—Lt. J. Russell, 10th Jan. at Jamaica. 

MonKEY, — Lieut. , Feb. at Jamaica. 

NavtTicus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Oporto. 

Nimare, 5—Lieut. J. M. Potbury, Jamaica 
in March. 

Nimrop, 20—Com. Rt.Hon. Lord E. Russell, 
2ist May arrived at Lisbon; 7th July off 
Oporto. 

Nortu Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, 24th 
May left Vera Cruz for Tampico, Havana, 
and Portsmouth. 

Ocean, 80 — Vice-Admiral Sir John Poo 
Beresford, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. 8. Cham- 
bers, Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth. 

OreEsTEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, Oporto. 

PaLLas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, April at 
Tortola; 12th May arr. at Antigua from 
Jamaica. 

PEARL, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 26th May arr. 
at Barbadoes from Halifax. 

PELIcAN, 18—Com. J. Gape, 24th May 
sailed for Smyrna. 

PeLorus, 14—Com. R. Meredith, 9th Jan. 
Simon's Bay. 

Puenix, St.V.—Com. R. Oliver, Woolwich. 

PHILOMEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 18th June 
at Gibraltar. 

PickvE, 5—Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

PixeE, 12—Lieut. A. Brovking, 2d July arr. at 
Falmouth ; 3d at Plymouth; 15th sailed. 

PincueER, 5—Lieut. J. Hookey, Bahamas. 

Piurto, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan, 2d May 
Fernando Po, from Ascension. 

PRINCE REGENT Yackt—Capt. G. Tobin, 
Deptford. 

Py LabEs, 18—Com. E. Blankley, 21st Jan. at 
Buenos Ayres; 16th Aprilat Monte Vidco. 

Pyramus—Hamoaze.—This veasel is to pro- 
ceed, in charge of the Forte with con- 
victs to Bermuda. 

Racer, 16—Com. J. Hope. Ports. Fitting. 

RacEuorsR, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 8th - 
May left Jamaica for Nassau. 

Rainnow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
8th June at Malta. 

Raveicu, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, 20th 
May at Malta. 


Port 
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Rariv, 10—Lieut. Com. F. Patten, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

Rattlesnake, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima and California. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Medi- 
terranean, surveying. 

Revence, 78—Capt. D. H. Mackay, 20th 
May arr. at Plymouth. Hamoaze. 

RHADAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
17th May arrived at Barbadoes; 20th left 
for Jamaica; arrived 26th May. 

Romney, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, arr. 
at Halifax; Ist June sailed for Bermuda. 
arrived in Plymouth Sound 14th July, after 
&@ passage of 21 days. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
8th June at Malta. 

Royat Grgorce Yacht—Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Portsmouth. 

Rorat SoveREIGN Yachi—Capt. C. Bullen, 
C.B., Pembroke. 

Rovauist, 10—Lieutenant R. N. Williams, 
Plymouth station. 

St. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. FP. Senhouse, 
8th June at Malta. 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
Milford. 

SamaRano 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 16th April 
at Rio Jan.; arr. from Coquimbo 29th Mar. 

San Josxer, 110— Admiral Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Hamoaze. 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
6th Feb. at Jamaica. ' 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, 6th June 
arr. at Spithead; 17th June sailed for South 
America. Passenger, Lieut. Rothery, R.N. 

SavaGce, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 19th May 
at Lisbon; 7th June off Oporto. 

Scour, 18—Com. W. Hargood, 31st May arr. 
at Spithead ; 9th sailed for Plymouth; 19th 
sailed for Mediterranean. 

Scy_va, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 27th May 
sailed for Tripoli. 

SEearLoweR, 4—Lieut., J. Morgan, Ports- 
mouth station. 

SERPENT, 16—Com. J. C. Symonds, 18th 
July arr. at Spithead from Sheerness. 20th 
July sailed for West Indies. 

Bxrpsack, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, Bahamas. 

Snake, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 4th June 
arr. at Portsmouth; 15th sailed for South 
America. Passengers to join H.M.S. Spar- 
tiate, Capt. J. Whylock, R.M., Lieutenant 
W. J. Collins, R.N. 

Sparrow, Cutler—Lieut. C. W. Riley, 30th 
June sailed from Falmouth for Oporte and 
Lisbon. 
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Spartrate, 74—Rear-Admiral Sir M. Sey- 
mour, Capt. R. Tait, 16th April at Rio 
Janeiro. 

SPEFEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 17th May 
arrived at Maranham. 

SpEerpy, Cutler — Licut. J. P. Roepel, 4th 
July sailed for Oporto; 7th arrived. 

Stac, 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, 17th June arr. 
at Lisbon; 4th July sailed. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, 10th June aailed 
from Sheerness for Leith, for Scotch fishery. 

Sytvia, ]—Lieut. T. Henderson, Portsmouth. 

TavaverRa, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 4th July 
Tagus. 

TaLsor, 28—Capt, R. Dickinson, C. B. Cape 
Station. 

Trunper, S. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
26th June arr. at Portsmouth ; 28th sailed; 
29th arr. at Plymouth; 6th July sailed for 
West Indies. 

TrincvuLo, 18—Com. Thompson, act., 18th 
May at Ascension. 

TwEED, 20—Com. A. Bertram, 4th May 
arrived at Port-au-Prince. 

Tyne, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 24th Feb. at Val- 
paraiso; arr. there on the 12th. 

UNDAUNTED, 46—Rear-Adm. Warren, Capt. 
E. Harvey, Cape station. 

Vernon, 50 — Vice-Admiral Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knt., 21st April at Jamaica. 

®VeEsTAL, 26—Capt. W. Jones, 18th July arr. 
at Spithead from Sheernuss. 

Victor, 18—Com. R. Russcll, 15th May arr. 
at Barbadoes from St. Lucia. 

Victory, 104—Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B., 
Captain C. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Virer, 6—Lieut. H. James, Tagus, 19th May. 

VoLtace, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. 
24th June sailed from 8t. Helens. 

Wasp, 18—Com. Jas. Burney, Portsmouth, 
fitting. 

Wotr, 1$—Com. W. Hamley, Ist Feb. arrived 
at Singapore. 


Paid of into Ordinary. 
RapPip, 10—15th July, at Portsmouth. 


Commissioned. 


Enpymion, 50—At Plymouth, 20th June. 

Pyramus—at Plymouth, 26th June. 

Racer, 16—At Portsmouth, 17th July. 

Rarpip, 10—At Portsmouth, 13th July. 18th 
June at Gibraltar, 3d June arrived at Spit- 
head, 5th into harbour. Recommissioned 
16th July. 

Wasp, 18—At Portsmouth, 20th July. 





V ARIETIES. 


H.M. sloop Racer, 16, was commis- 
sioned on the 17th July, by Com. James 
Hope, and launched on the following 
day, in the presence of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria, the Port Admiral, 
Lieut.-Governor, and heads of depart- 
ments. Among the company we ob- 


served Admirals Sir Harry Neale, 
Graham, Moore, Tollemache, and a 
numerous list of naval and military 
officers. The vessel went off in beau- 
tiful style about a quarter before twelve 
o'clock, and their Royal Highnesses 
embarked at twelve and visited H.M.S. 
Victory, where they were received by a 


* The name of this vessel was inadvertently omitted in our last, although it appeared in the 


former number. 


The accident, however, has given us the opportunity of observing, that she 


is by far the handsomest and finest ship of her class in H.M. service. 
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‘royal salute, with manned yards, &c. 
‘The royal party afterwards proceeded 
to Cowes. The following are the di- 
mensions of the Races, which is con- 
structed by Captain Symonds, and is to 
appearance a very beautiful vessel :— 


ft. in. 
Length ofdeck . . . . 100 8 
Ditto of keel fortonnage . . . 78 9% 
Breadth extreme to outside of 
wales. . . . + et el ele 82 4G 
Ditto, moulded . . . . - - -) Sh OG 
Depth in hold ‘ 14 10% 
Burthen, intons . . . . . - 430 0% 
Draught of water, when launched, 
afOrOs.. <6. ek ewe 7 10 
Ditto, abaft 12 3 


Ports. Her. 





Launch of the Rodney, of 92 guns, at 
Pembroke.—The anniversary of the bat- 
‘tle of Waterloo was never more con- 
spicuously brought to the remembrance 
of the inhabitants of Wales and Pem- 
brokeshire in particular, than on the 
occasion of the launch of the longest 
and finest two-decked ship ever built 
for the protection of the inhabitants of 
our iron-girt isle. Soon after five o'clock 
in the evening a gun from the fort 
announced that the signal for ‘ All’s 
ready” had been displayed in the yard. 
Every eye was immediately fixed in the 
direction from whence the Rodney was 
to enter for the first time on her native 
element, into which she soon slowly 
and majestically glided, amidst the 
thundcring shouts of thousands of spec- 
tators, and the firing of cannon from 
the shipping. Her run after taking the 
water was not near so rapid as that of 
the Royal William; her anchor was 
therefore sooner let go, and she was 
brought up much more easily, and pre- 
sented her beautiful broadside to the 
shore; in which position she was not 
suffered long to remain, for the end of 
her cable was run out of hawse, and she 


was almost immediately warped into 
dock, to be coppered and fitted for sea. 
The ceremony of christening was per- 
formed by Mrs. General Adams (the 
Lady of Lieutenant-General Alexander 
Adams, of Holyland, near Pembroke, a 
near relative of Earl Cawdor.) This 
ship is built on the round-stern princi- 
ple of Sir Robert Seppings, and is of 
extraordinary dimensions; her length 
being 2434 feet, breadth 52 feet 2 inch., 
tonnage 2,598 1-94th tons, with great 
height between decks for working her, 
and pierced for 92 guns, which are all 
to be 32 pounders. Her single broad- 
side would pour at once into an enemy’s 
ship the immense weight of 1, 470lb. of 
shot! What a dose of pills for the 
enemies of Great Britain! There is no 
three-decked ship of any nation that 
would be able to lie alongside of her 
for any length of time, and stand such 
physicking.— Cambrian. 





British Shipping.—The number of 
vesscls built in the year ending the 
5th January last, was 708 in Great 
Britain, 25 in Ireland, and 26 in the 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man; 
forming a total of 759 ships, of the bur- 
then of 92,915 tons.— Hull Paper. 





Two two-decked Ships, of 80 guns 
each, are ordered to be laid down on 
the slips at Pembroke, on which the 
Royal William and Rodney were built, 
to be called the Collingwood and Van- 
guard.— Plym. Herald. 





By a recent Admiralty order, Pursers 
of ships in commission are to negotiate 
their bills for the payment of monthly 
allowance through merchants or bank- 
ers, instead of presenting them to the 
resident pay clerks at the different 
ports. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Captain—C, Hotham. 

Commander—W. R. Dunlop, retired. 

Lieutenonts—T. Anson; G. N. Broke; J. 
Markett; PF. B. Hankey; H. Murray; Hon. 
K. Stewart. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


JEtwa, 8. V.—Lient. M. Arrindell. 
ALBAN, St. V.—2d Mast. W. Parsons. 


Betvinera, 42—Lieut.s P. B. Hankey; 
Lieut. Mar. W. Cosser; Assist. Surg. J. Ro- 
bertson; Afid. Hon. R. A. J. Drummond. 

Brisk, 3—Mate, J. Stevens. 

BritTaNNta, 120—Surg. J. Dunlop. 

CALEDONIA, 120—Lieuts, E. Lake; H. 
Bagot. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Licuts. J. M. Clive; H. 
Tawse; Master, J. C. Barclay; Sec. Mast. 
E. P. Cole; Mast. Assist. G. Horwood; Mate, 
Mr. Hoops ; College Mids. Messrs. Hotham, 
Baugh; Clerk, G. Wallis. 


NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. 


Enpymiow, 50—Capt. C. Roberts; Lieuts. 
C. E. Purvis; R. H. Elliott; C. E. Powys; 
N. Robilliard; Sec. Mast. J. Wade; Mast. 
Assist. Mr. Nosworthy; Purser, J. Martin; 
lst Lieut. Mar. E. Bathurst. 

ExcELLENT, 58—Lieut. Hon. G. F. Hast- 
ings; Mid. R. H. Bunbury. 

Forte, 44—Lieut. T.V. Baker; Mate, A. G. 
Tancock; Sec. Mast. H. C. Dillon; Mids. 
Messrs. H. Trollope, Sutton, C. A. Cole, R. 
Thomas; Mast. Assist. P. C. Rogers; Assist. 
Surg. J. Sloane; Clerks, J. Adams; J. 8. 
Hunter. 

Fox—Lieut. J. Riddle. ' 

Hipernia, Ord.—Boatsw. T. Unwin. 

Howe, Ord.—Boatsw. J. Gibson. 

Hornet, 6—Mate, J. Strong. 

LiveLy, 46—Lieut. J. 8. M. Watson. 

NimRop, 20—Mast. 8. E. Northcote. 

OneEstes, 18—Lieut. A. Montgomery. 

PempBroxe Docxrarp—Surg. T.C. Jones. 

Prxvapes, 18—Master, R. Frampton. 

RacEHORSE, 18—Assist. Surg. G. B. Hat- 
ton. 

Racer, 16—Com. J. Hope; First Lieut. 
W. W. Chambers; Lieut. H. W. Purcell; 
Surg. J. Wesley; Assist. Surg. C. Rankine. 

Rapip, 10—Léeut. Com. F. Patten; Purser, 
J. C. Harris. 

Revence, 78—Lieut. Hon. J. R. Drum- 
mond. 

Royat SovereiGn, Yacht—Assist. Surg. 
J. M. Brown. 
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Sr. Vincext, 120—Lieut. J. R. Dacres. 
SHEERHULK, PorRtsmouTH—DBuvalew. T. 
Morton. 
SPARTIATE, 76—Sec. Mast. J. B. Harris ; 
Clerk, H. Snow. 
SPEEDY, 8—Mast. Assist. R. Knight. 
SPRIGHTLY, Cut.—Lieut. 3. Steane. 
Swan, 10—Assist. Surg. J. Bowler. 
TALAVERA, /4—Assist. Surg. H. Liddel. 
TuunpeERr, 8. V.—Clerk, J. Milner. 
TrINCULO, 18—J. Thompson. 
UNDAUNTED, 46—1st Lieut. Mar. T. P. 


rer. 

Unicory, Ord.—Gunner, J. Brocklebank. 

Vernon, 50—Com. M. Sweney; Lieut. 
R. B. Wataon; Mid. H. G. Veitch. 

VicToRINE, Rev. Cut.— Lieut. Com. R. 
Taylor. 

Victory, 104—Mate, H. T. Rydes; Afids. 
H. A. Motley, J.C. Barclay; Assist. Surgeons, 
§. H. Hammond, R. Handyside, J. Hussey. 

Wasp, 18—Com. J. Burney. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. Lewis, Chatham Dock- 
yard. 

RoyvaL MARINES.—2d Lieut. J. P. Stevens, 
Chatham Div. 2d Lieut. R. C. Spalding, 
Portsmouth Div. 

Coast Guarp—Lieuts. G. B. Bunbury, 


R. Dowze, W. Lane, R. Percival, J. Sham- 
bler, W. L. Stephens. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1833. 


a a a rr 


Reported to 20th June. 














VESSELS. AIG. WHERE BUILTITONS. 
Abeona Schooner | Yarmouth 72 
Ace of ; 

‘Vrumps {Schoouer | Topsharo 2 
Auguatine, |Schoouer |Dungarvon 55 
Betsey Brig Varmouth 189 
Brunswick [Schooner | Bideford &4 
Cervantes Barque |Dumbarton 199 
Columbioe |]Barque |Dumbarton 199 
Duke of Ar- 

gyle Ship Newcastle 636 
Eleanor Ship London 431 
F.leanor Ship Leith 281 
Emma Snow Milford 197 
Fairy \rig Liverpool 161 
Geo. Palmer Brig Sunderland ow 
(rratitude Rarque |Yarmouth 271 
Harlequin Barque |Dambarton 199 
Harriott Snow Sunderland 219 
Ifudson Brig Yarmouth 188 
James More- { « ree 

house Sloop Knottingley 51 
Tangton Brig Perth 176 
Mariaone Schooner | Yarmouth u 

lary Schooner | Leith 100 
Mary Schooner | Anstruther 109 
Mina Barque |Poole 186 
Parkfield Ship Isle of Man 406 
Penyard Park|Ship Gloucester 380 
Ploughman [Schooner [Spey 71 
Rapid Schooner ;Shoreham 178 
Ravenswood [Schooner |A berdeen 150 
Russia Snow Portland 305 


CC OR 





Reported to 20th June. 

















VESSELS. RIG. |WHERE BUILT/TONS. 
Trinculo Snow 2OR 
Victor Ship 338 
Vixen Schooner |Hull 122 
Warrington | Brig 214 
Wear Packet | Brig £20 

Reported to 200th July. 

Ano Brown {Schooner |Dumfries 4 
Ariel Schooner [Bridport 142 
Brandford Sloop Yarmouth 59 
Comet Schooner | Bridgwater 68 
Eliza and 

Catherine] Schooner |Derbyhaven 51 
George Schooner | Y armouth 96 
Governor 

M‘Lean {Snow River Thames | 252 
Liberator Schooner |W aterford 124 
Lively Smack =| Montrose 62 
Mary Brig Yarmouth 183 
Orcadian Schooner |Newcastle 82 
Pearl Schooner |Greenock 91 
Sir William 

Heathcoat Brig Sunderland 160 
Sisters trig Aberdeenp 137 
Star Schooner | Milford 91 
Superior Brig Strompess 197 
Syminetry Ship Hull 293 
‘Tamar 'Schooner (Chepstow 116 
Vulcan Schoouer ‘Port Glasgow 214 





| 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S LISTS, 1833. 


Conotioued from page 429. 








MASTERS’ 











VESSELS’ WHERE WHERE WHERE 

















NAMES. NAMES. FYROM. TV. WRECKED. 
389 Albion Isaac Cork aebec 47° N 33° W 
390 Bee Grenada Bristol Not heard of 
3yl Brothers Brown sunderland | Loudon Swin 
302 Catherine -— Irvine duebec BksNewfdld. 
393 Chance Not heard of siuce ikth Jane | —————— 


Sanderson | Boston 



































































































WHEN}! PARTICULARS. 
2 May 
since {24 March. 


7 July, |}Ruo toul of, cw ad. 
&May (Crew saved. 
From Maryport to 

Strang ford. 
Crew saved. 

















Moses ———_———- | ——— V0 fF I. Wight [27 Jane/3 saved. 
Steam V. |Glasgow {Liverpool {Port Logan June|Crew &c. saved. 
Hopper London Quebec BkeNewtdld./28A pril|Crew saved. 
——- —— | —_ —— | Norfolk {Gulf Stream |13 June, Abandoned. 
Bailie Lossiemouth |12 Juue! lotal. 
Strangford |—— St George’sC|/20 June 
Picton New York jHellgate” (24 May 
Storr London Quebec Red |. reef | 1 June!/Crew saved. 
Herring Liverpool |N Broswick|Blackwtr.Bk./27 June|Crew saved. 
Hunter | —--———— | Maplin Sd. j16 June|/Crew saved. 
Ogilvy Greenock |Quebec Off C. Ray June} Abandoned. 
Greenock |Ning’sCovelBkeNewfdld.| June'Crew saved, 
- Newcastle |Rotterdam |Brielle Bar [15 June|Crew saved. 
Dick Glasgow = |Hull Islay Sound |7 July |Part cargo saved. 
Koss Liverpool | Mobile Ridiog Rocks|7 May |Crew saved. 
Hall Loudoa Miramichi |At Sea 9 May | By ice. 
Wilson Liverpool |Newfndld. |KksNewfdld. April By ice. 
Atkinsoo | London uebec Flint Island |22 May!Crew saved. 
M‘ Donald {Sydoe Bengal Str.Sinyapore|21 Oct. |Crew arr. Manilla. 
Sherlock | Arundel London Newhaven |¢7 June|Crew saved. 
J.& H. Cam-| Fox iverpool |New York |/Long Island |21 May 
F.wans Sunderland |Quebec At Sea 16 May! By ice, abandoned. 
$17 Lark Metcalf = jSunderland|A msterdam|Vlieland 12 June! Stranded. 
418 Lively Brockbank | Belfast Lancaster |Not heard of | since (8 June. 
419 Magnet Vodd Newcastle {Miramichi j/At Sea 21 May|Abandoned ? 
420 Maria Of Newcas|tle C. Newfdlnd. May/Crew saved. 
421 Martha Sewell Liverpool [St. John’s |———————/!8 May|Crew saved. 
422 MargtRitchie| Clarke Androsaan |Quebec 46° N.45°W.|9 May’ By ice, crew saved. 
123 Mary Smith Coal laden | —————| Brighton 27 June Crow saved. 
424 Mary Rassely Liverpool [Newfndld. |BksNewfdld.j23 May, By ice. 
425 Mary M‘ Nairn {Hambro’ [Archangel |White Sea = [C1 June, By ice. 
126 Melpomene —— Greenock huebec At Sea 24 May! Abandoned. 
427 Menai M‘Creedy |Cardiff Not heard jof since 1l June; Uncertain. 
4°83 Nymph . Newfndid. [Portugal Not heard oft] since (24 April. 
429 Perth Davison Shields Perth Shielda 29 Junei By fire, crew saved 
430 Prosperity | Blair ~——————|Strangfd. R. |7 July |Crew saved, 
431 Ranger Herbert London Miramichi 11 May By ice. 
432 Raikes Beeton Liverpool |UavrGrace|/Off oa ; May, Crew saved. 
rancis 
Of Now | Brunswick | 4 Schooner|44 N 61 W May|Foundered. 
Gillespie |——————| Liverpool {Liverpool June None saved. 
Gibraltar |Tampico |Nr.‘Tampico} April Crew saved. 
436 ‘T'wo Sisters Ilalifax Glasgow {At Sea April Aband. crw. saved 
437 Unkvown A Sloop —- S.Bride’s By.} June 
438 Volunteer = j|—— Cork Quebec Nr Louisberg|30 May Crew saved. 
439 Wanderer —|Bordeaux | Leith Nr. Leith 6 JulyZ,Crew saved. 
440 Wanderer Transport |—— Barbadoes 10 June‘ 
441 Waterloo —————| Newcastle '|—_——-—__| Bka Newflld. [14 June By ice. 
442 Wellington jHe-on Newcastla Quebec BkaNewfdld.j10 Mey Crew saved. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


J. and H. Cumming, Fox.—Ran on the south 
end of Long Island in a fog. Two pas- 
sengers drowned. 

Clyde, Steamer.—Struck on a sunken rock, 
neat Port Patrick; was afterwards run 
on the rocks near Port Logan, and bilged. 
Crew and passengers saved. 

Wreck No. 385 of our last Number, name 


land. 
Raikes, 


Catherine, 
Crown, Hero, and Martha.—These vessels 
have been wrecked among the islands of 
ice which have been so numerous this 
spring on the banks of Newfoundland. 
In addition to these, early in May two 


then unknown, was the Fly, of Sunder- 


Waterloo, Wellington, 
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copper-bottomed vessels were seen by 
the Madeira, which vessel had arrived 
safely from the Clyde, at Newfoundland. 
They were seen lying on the outer edge 
of the ice, between two and three hun- 
dred miles from the land: one appeared 
to be a brig, or large schooner; the other 
aship. This is a melancholy verification 
of the remarks in page 329 of our June 
number. Most of the crews have been 
saved, but there has been sad loss of life, 
as well as property. — 

Eliza, of Strangford.—Fallen in, with bottom 
up, by the Betsey, Moore, arrived at 
Whitehaven. 

A violent squall was experienced at New 
Orleans, on the 22d of May, from the 
NW, which, for a few minutes, threat- 
ened destruction to every thing. In five 
Minutes, 16 vessels, square-rigzed, parted 
and drove into the stream: all of them, 
besides others, sustaining more or less 
damage. 

Albion, Isaac,—This vessel was fallen in 
with, in a sinking state, and 15 persons, 
out of 30, saved with difficulty, by the 
Neptune, since arrived at Newry. The 
following persons unfortunately perished: 
Mr. Godson, of Cove, his wife, 4 children, 
nephew, and 2 servants; Mrs. David 
Lynch, Mary her child, and Owen 
Lynch; Thomas Isaac (second mate); 
Robert Errington (apprentice); and a 
seaman (a foreigner.) 

Melpoinene.—Struck by a sea on her passage 
to Quebec, was abandoned in conse- 
quence three days after. The crew 
saved by the Isabella, Donaldson. 

Susan.—Lost, with all on board, entering the 
Mersey. during the severe gales in the 
latter part of June. 

Flora.— Lost on Blackwater bank, Wexford. 

Clara.—We quote the following from the 
Times, with the view of assisting to dis- 
cover the persons who could be guilty of 
such brutal conduct :—J. Moses, master 
of the Clara, of 16 tons, a fishing-vessel, 
states, that on Wednesday night, or 
rather at half-past two on Thursday 
morning, as he was lying to in a gale of 
wind in the Channel, about 25 miles to 
the southward of Dunnose, the weather 
very squaily but perfectly clear, he waa 
run foul of by a large sloop, which he 
thinks was a Welsh slate vessel, running 
to the eastward; the concussion was 80 
great, that he instantly saw it would 
pore fatal to his own craft, and therefore 

imself, with John Webb and Charles 
Carr, a boy, clambered .on board the 
sloop; here, however, they were not 
allowed to remain, but, by main force, 
were thrust on board their own sinking 
vessel, with an assurance that the sloop 
should lie by them for protection; no 
sooner, however, were they put out of the 
sloop, than the brutes sheered off, and 
were soon of sight. Moses and his com- 
panions got their skiff into the water, 
a@ 12-foot boat only, and, finding their 
vessel going down, trusted themselves 
in it, and in 10 minutes from their being 
ejected from the sloop, their own little 
vessel went down. It was blowing very 
hard, the sea running very high, and 
their only safety was in keeping the 
skiff's head to the wind, while the boy 


was employed to bale her out, and she 
was frequently more than half full of 
water. They continued all day in this 
perilous state, no period having occurred 
for 17 hours when they could endeavour 
to reach the land. About haif-past 7 
on Thursday evening, a Dutch pilot-boat 
fortunately saw them, and picked them 
up, nourished them, and behaved with 
every degree of kindness, and on Friday 
morning put them into a large wherry 
she fell in with off the Owers Light. 
The sloop complained of has a white 
bottom, and topsail yard; and, if she has 
arrived at her destination, she will be 
found to be damaged on the starboard 
bow, and that her starboard yard-arm is 
carried away. 


Dunrobin Castle-—On Tuesday night, the 


11th of June, when the storm came on, 
the Dunrobin Castle, of Leith, Baillie 
master and owner, coal-laden, was lying 
at anchor in the bay of Portgordon, but 
the weather becoming more tempes- 
tuous, and it being impossible to get the 
vessel safe into the harbour, the master 
determined on running toCromarty. In 
taking up the anchor, the vessel re- 
ceived severe damage in the bow, and 
soon became unimanageable, from the 
quantity of water she was drawing, and 
was driven ashore on the sands to the 
west of Speymouth, near a place called 
the Bear Head. She lay on her side, with 
her deck to the sea, and the master and 
crew, together with a pilot from Port- 
gordon, were obliged to cling to the 
rigging, to avoid being washed over- 
board. The surge, in the mean time, 
was dashing over her with great violence, 
and it was with much difficulty that the 
men could keep their hold. At last, the 
hatches having burst open, one of the 
men jumped into the sea, in the hope of 
getting hold of the hatches, and being 
floated ashore upon them; but he was 
drawn back hy the receding wave, and 
soon ingulfed in the foaming element. 
His companions, however, still hung to 
the wreck, and, on Wednesday morning, 
were perceived by the people of Kingston, 
who came to their aid. One of them, 
Alexander Geddes, a ship-carpenter, be- 
haved in the most praiseworthy manner, 
having, after several fruiticss efforts had 
been made, succeeded, at the imminent 
risk of his own life, in getting a rope 
thrown to the poor fellows, by which 
they were rescued from their perilous 
situation, after having clung to the 
shrouds upwards of seven hours. The 
vessel] soon became a total wreck.— 
Inverness Coxrier. 


Wanderer.—On the 6th of July, during a gale 


from the SW, the schooner Wanderer, 
of Stornaway, from Bordeaux to Leith, 
with a rich cargo of wines, spirits, seeds, 
fruit, &c. struck the Vous Rocks, a little 
to the westward of the harbour, and im- 
mediately fell over on her broadside. 
The crew, seven in number, took to the 
rigging, with the exception of a boy, who 
was washed overboard and drowned. 
After continuing some time on the rock, 
the vessel floated off, and came ashore 
below the west end of Earl’s-ferry, about 
a musket-shot from the beach. At this 
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time the situation of the crew was 
dreadful in the extreme; the sea was 
running very high, and breaking in- 
cessantly over their heads, when the coast- 
guard stationed at Elie, with praiseworthy 
activity, had one of their light boats 
conveyed in a cart to that part of the 
beach where the vessel lay. The boat 
was immediately manned by Lieutenant 
Randal, of the coast-guard, and his crew, 
with several spirited individuals belong- 
jing to Elie and Earl's-ferry, who gene- 
rously volunteered their services in the 
perilous attempt to save the unfortunate 
crew. After a great deal of exertion, 
and no little danger, they succeeded in 
reaching the wreck and bringing the crew 
of the vessel safely ashore.—Fife Herald. 
Ranger, Herbert.—This vessel struck on a 
piece of sunken ice on the banks, and 
went down head-foremost immediately. 
Master and crew saved in the long boat. 
Julia, Ewans.—From Sunderland to Quebec, 


struck a field of ice on the 16th of May, 
which stove in the bow port. and it was 
found necessary to abandon her. She 
was boarded on the following day, when 
there were seven feet water in the hold, 
and the crew were obliged to leave her. 

Barbara, of Greenock.—The wreck of this 
vessel, No. 344 of our last number, has 
been towed into Lytham by three fishing 
vessels. There is no doubt that the 
whole of her crew found a watery grave 
on her going down. 

Gleaner.—This vessel struck an iceberg on 
her way to Newfoundland, in June last, 
and almost immediately sunk. Crew 
arrived at Cape Breton. 

Wanderer, Transport.—Struck on the Cobler’s 
Rocks on the Ist of June, and became 
acomplete wreck. The crew and troops 
were landed in safety. The wreck was 
sold on the 8th of June fer £30; anchors 
and cables for £57. 10s.; and the few 
materials saved, £12. 10s. 





Births. 


At Wilton-street, the lady of Capt. FP. Ver- 
non Harcourt, R.N., of a daughter. 

At Patrimoine, Jersey, the lady of Captain 
Holt, R.N., of a son. 

Near Edinburgh, the lady of Commander 
Charles Smith, R.N., Coast Guard Service, 
of a son. 

At Trafalgar-place, Stoke, Plymouth, the 
lady of Capt. J. Wilson, R.N., of a daughter. 

At Hove, Brighton, the lady of Licut. E. 
Franklin, of a daughter. 

At Bath, the lady of Lieut. G. Beazely, 
R.N., of a son. ; 

At Sunning Hill, the lady of N. Timouth, 
Esq. R.N., of a son. 

At Tiverton, the lady of Capt. J. A. Duntze, 
of a daughter. 

On the 7th June, at Mount Pleasant, the 
lady of Captain John Hollingworth, R.N., of 
a son. 

The lady of Joseph Ballingall, Esq., Naval 
storekeeper, Bermuda, of a daughter. 

At St. John’s, Cornwall, the lady of James 
Boyle, Esq. R.N., of a son. 

FParriages. 

At Stonehouse chapel, by the Rev. J. W. 
Campbell, Mr. Henry Paitt, R.N., to Miss 
Mary-Turner Parsons. 

At Liphook, Lieut. H. Binstead, R.N., to 
Emily, third daughter of J. Fullech, Esq. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, by the 
Rev. J. Hatchard, Lieut. R. Bitfin, R.N., to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. James 
Greenway, Parade. 

At Sidmouth, Captain Nesham, R.N., to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Col. 
Nicholas Bayly, brother of the late Earl of 


Uxbridge. . 
Deaths. 

At Wootton Bassett, aged 66, R. Goddard, 
Esq., sen. Post Captain, R.N 

Lately, aged 77, George Chenye Grout, 
Exq., the oldest Purser in the Navy, having 
acted in that capacity in the year 1775. In 
his active life he was much respected in the 


service. He was Purser of the Monmouth in 
the mutiny at the Nore, and in Duncan's 
action off Camperdawn. In private life he 
was esteemed for his friendly and generous 
disposition. 

At Malta, on the 16th of May, 1833, aged 
18 years, Mr. Thomas Huskisson, Midship- 
man of his Majesty’s ship Cordelia, eldest son 
of Capt. T. Huskissun, R.N. Possessing the 
most gzentlemanly and amiable qualities, he 
was loved and esteemed during life by all 
who knew him. At his death he is mourned 
and lamented by his disconsolate parents, 
and was attended to his grave by the whole 
of his sorrowing officers and shipmates. 

At Haslar Hospital, Mr. Butter, many 
years Boatswain of the Sheer-hulk, in Ports- 
mouth harbour, and of whom it may be said, 
that no man in his station of life could by 
possibility be more respected than he was. 
His brother officers, his superiors, and all 
whose duty led them to his acquaintance 
when living, will long regret his loss. 

At Landport, Mr. Robert Stickland, Boat- 
swain, R.N. 

On the 6th July, at St. Alban’s Place, Pall 
Mall, Captain C. J. Kerr, R.N. 

On the 13th July, at his lodgings in Lon- 
don, after cight hours’ illness, Charles Den- 
nithorne Unwin, Esq., Purser, R.N. 

At Newlyn, on the 10th July, Lieut. John- 
Jones Pearse, R.N., (1814,) aged 38. 

At Bridport, Lieut. Wm. Chick, R.N., 
(1815,) aged 438. 

After a long illness, Richard Jones, Esq., 
Surgeon of his Majesty's Dock-yard at 
Plymouth. 

At Sheerness, James Reed, Esq., Secretary 
to the Captain Superintendent at that port 

At Westgate, Chichester, Lieut. H. 
Boyce, R.N., aged 49. 

On the 2d July, at Forton, Mr. Robert 
Gill, Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., after a few 
days illness. 

At the Royal Hospital at Haslar, aged 34, 
Licutenant J. W. Purcell, R.N., very much 
lamented by a numerous circle of friends. 

Lately, Morgan Finucane, Surgeon, R.N., 
(1796.) 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


I.—On tHe CIRCUMNAVIGATION OFAFRICA BY TITE ANCIENTS. 





———$—$—————__—— Lux altissima fati 
Occultum nihil esse sinit, latebrasque per omnes 
Intrat et obstrusus explorat farnw recessus. Claudian. 





Tue quality possessed by the magnet of attracting iron was well 
known to the ancients,* but when, and where, and by whom, the 
remarkable property of its polarity was first discovered is doomed, 
it would seem, to remain an impenetrable secret. Nor is the first 
application of this quality to the purposes of navigation, (a circum- 
stance that must ever rank among the most important, as well as 
the most wonderful, events in the history of the progress of human 
knowledge,) better known. 

That no records should remain, no trace be found, of the success 
or failure of the earliest experiments of him who first launched his 
frail bark into ‘‘ the wild ocean’s wave,” under the direction of this 
wonderful instrument, is difficult to account for, even with every 
allowance for the unenlightened age in which it was made. 

It has often occurred to us, that, were it possible to bring to light 
the preparatory memoirs, and the original journals, of the first 
Portuguese navigators, documents that have for ages past slum- 
bered beneath the shade of Portuguese sloth and ignorance, that 
they would afford materials for one of the most curious and 
instructive histories of the early progress of maritime discovery and 
geographical science, that has ever yet been exhibited. We are 
aware, that so disfigured are these early narratives by fiction, so 
strongly impressed are they, almost in every page, by the bigoted 
and barbarous prejudices of the age in which they were written, 
that the philosophic eye of modern research turns from them with 
pity and disgust. | 

But it must be recollected, that, like the father of profane his- 
tory, Herodotus, these writers were hardly emerged from a story- 
telling age, and that the pleasures of wondering had not been so 
superseded by the pleasure of knowing, as to have taught them 
the necessity of not consulting the tastes, moreover, and the habits 
of the people for whom they wrote, which, after all, must ever have 
a powerful influence on the composition of a writer. Whenever, 
therefore, a man appears who has the courage to wade through the - 
undigested mass of exaggeration and fable they present, some 


© Democrates began to make the arched roof of the Temple of Arsinoe all of magnet, to the 
end, that within that temple the statue of the princess, made of iron, might seem to hang in 
the air by itselfi—Pliny, Book 4. 
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important and curious light will, we predict, be thrown on the 
causes that first generated the spirit of maritime discovery among 
the Portuguese. That the idea of reaching India by circumnavi- 
gating the southern extremity of the African continent was not an 
original conception of the immortal Prince Henriques, is allowed 
by the Portuguese themselves. Candido Luzitano, an old chroni- 
le, states, that the ‘‘ animus” was produced by a map of the world 
which his brother, Don Pedro, who had travelled extensively in 
foreign parts, brought back with him to Portugal. This map it is 
probable that the prince procured at Venice, at that time the seat 
of nautical science. Anda record still remains in the Convent of 
St. Michael de Monti, at Venice, of Alphonso the 5th, of Portugal, 
having ordered a copy to be made of the famous map of Fra Mouro, 
deposited there, in which Africa is terminated by Cape Diab; and 
& note is inserted, that a ship from India had passed the extreme 
oint south, 2000 miles towards the W.S.W., in the year 1420. 

he date of this map is 1459, twenty-seven years previous to the 
voyage of Dias to the Cape of Good Hope. That an intimate 
conviction of the reality of this passage existed in the mind of 
Prince Henry is certain; for, so early as 1444, he employed Luiz 
Cadomasto, a noble Venetian, in prosecuting his discoveries. But 
whether this conviction was produced by the map in question, or 
by the works of the Arabian geographers, who, so early as the 
fourteenth century, were aware of the fact, or from the more early 
narrative of Herodotus, of which we shall presently treat, is at pre- 
sent an impenetrable mystery. Still it proves, nevertheless, that 
the circumnavigation of Africa was an old tradition, that had been 
handed down from age to age. 

From the absence of those detailed narratives that exist in 
modern days, and which either were never written, or have 
perished in the wreck, of time, our information of the knowledge 
acquired by the ancients of the African continent is extremely 
limited and imperfect. The northern parts were, however, known 
at the earliest period to the European nations, for its several dis- 

-tricts occur with great frequency in their writings. But on its 
southern extremity a great diversity of opinion was entertained. 
Eratosthenes believed that it was surrounded by the ocean. Scylax 
Says it was the opinion with some, that Africa was a peninsula ; but, 
on the other hand, it was denied by Polybius and Ptolemy. Not- 
withstanding this discrepancy of opinion among the ancient 
geographers, various expeditions were undertaken, with the view 
of exploring the unknown regions of this vast section of the earth ; 
and extraordinary efforts were made to effect its circumnavigation. 
at a very early period of history. — 

The first mention of the circumnavigation of Africa is found in 
the writings of Herodotus. It was made by order of Necho, king 
of Egypt, 600 years before our era, 175 years before the age of 
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the historian, and 400 after the voyages of the fleets of Solo- 
mon and Hiram. It is thus briefly related :* ‘‘ Necho having 
desisted from his attempt to join by a canal the Nile with the 
Arabian Gulf, despatched some vessels under the conduct of the 
Phenicians, with directions to pass by the Columns of Hercules, 
and, after penetrating to the Northern Ocean, to return to Egypt. 
These navigators, setting out from the Red Sea, entered the 
Southern Ocean. On the approach of autumn they landed in 
Lybia, and planted some corn in the place where they happened 
to find themselves. When this was ripe, they again departed. 
Having thus consumed two years, in the third they passed the 
Columns of Hercules, and arrived safe in Egypt. Thus was Africa 
for the first time known. 

‘“‘ Their relation,” says the venerable patriarch of history, “ may 
obtain attention from others, but to me it seems incredible, for they 
affirmed, that having sailed round Lybia, they had the sun on their 
right fare egy Grantor In an age when astronomical science 
was so imperfect, that the historian should express his disbelief of 
the statement of these navigators, on account of their affirmation 
respecting the different position of the sun, ought not to excite our 
surprise. But, in the present age, it is the most decisive evidence 
of the truth of the fact, since this must have been their actual 
observation, after passing the Equator.+ 

Although the geographers of antiquity believed that a commu- 
nication existed between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, their 
Opinions were divided as to the fact of its circumnavigation. It 
was believed by Pliny, who attributed it to the Carthaginian 
Hanno,{ but doubted by Strabo, Polybius, and Ptolemy. 


® Melpomene, Lib. 2. 


+ Herodotus further says, that the Atlantic, Indian, and Mediterranean Seas, formed but 
one ocean, and that Xerxes commuted the capital punishment of an individual of high rank 
into that of sailing round Africa. 

Cornelius Nepos mentions, that in his day, Eudoxus, a great navigator, sailed from the 
Arabian Gulf to Gades, Lib. 5-1. And Pomponius Mela says the same, Lib. 3 


t Pliny was mistaken. Hanno never reached farther than Sierra Leone, and, according to 
others, only as far south as Cape Nun. It is to be regretted, that this curious remnant of 
antiquity should be so brief. The principal object of the expedition is thus described in the 
journal, which opens as follows :—‘ It was decreed by the Senate of Carthage, that Hanno 
should make a voyage beyond the pillare of Hercules, and found Liby-Pheenician colonies. 
He eailed accordingly, with 60 ships of fifty oars each, and a body of men and women to the 
nomber of 30,000, and provisions, and implements of husbandry. The truth of the periplus 
of Hanno, like the narrative of Herodotus, has been much questioned, but its authenticity is 
now clearly established. ‘C'est un beau morceau de !’ antiquité,” says the great Montesquieu, 
‘*que la relation d’Hannon, le meme homme qui a executé a ecrit il ne met aucune ostenta- 
tion dans ses recits. Tout ce qu’ il dit du climat, du terrain, des maurs, des manieres, des 
habitane se rapporte ace qu'on voit aujourdhui dans cette cote d'Afrique; il semble que 
c’est Je journal d'un de nos navigateurs.”—Esprit des Lois, book 21. Since Montesquieu 
wrote this, many of the facts related in the journal have been further triumphantly proved by 
the test of aphy, or a comparison with the descriptions of the most recent modern travel- 
lera.—See Mungo Parke. 

Damien de Goes, an old Portuguese chronicler, mentions, respecting the little island of Corvo, 
the most westerly of the Azores, which the seamen in his time called Jiha da Marca, because 
its high mountain was their sca-mark, that on the north-eastern summit of this mountain was 
the {mage of a horse-man, in a garment resembling a Moorish cloak, bare-hedded, the left hand 
on the horse’s mane, the right arm extended, and pointing with the finzer to the west. Both the 
statue and the horse were hewn out of the solid rock, and at the basé there wae w Greek 
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But, although in those early ages the true figure of the earth was 
not unknown to the world, this knowledge was confined to a certain 
few; and even some of the greatest philosophers and poets had 
very confused and erroneous notions on the subject, the greater 
part of them regarding it as a flat surface of undefined extent, sur- 
rounded by the ocean; which opinion appears to have been enter- 
tained by Homer, who, in concluding his description of the shield 
of Achilles, which was meant to represent the prevailing notions 
respecting the state of the earth at that time, says— 

“ Thus the broad shield complete, the orbit crown’d 
With his last hand, and pour’d the ocean round : 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And bent the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.” 
Iliad, Book 18. 


So completely did the mythology of Homer become the religion 
of ancient Greece,®* that Aristarchus of Samos, and Anaxagoras, 
who maintained the doctrine that the earth revolved round its own 
axis, and round the sun, were branded with the most ignominious 
titles, and, like Galileo in modern times, narrowly escaped with 
their lives. 

From the ascendancy that the Aristotelian philosophy obtained, 
it is not remarkable, that, during the space of near 500 years from 
the time of Herodotus to that of Strabo, so little should have been 
added to the science of geography. The conquest of the Romans 
westward did certainly bring them acquainted with parts of Europe 
hitherto but little known; but in the east, neither the Macedonian 
nor the Roman expeditions seem to have brought much to light 
that was before unknown, of the state of Asia, while in Africat 
geography decidedly lust ground. In fact, so imperfect was the 
knowledge of this science even in the days of Cicero, that, by one 
or two letters, we find that he once entertained thoughts of writing 
a treatise on it himself. 

We have hazarded the above disquisition, which we fear may be 
found tedious by our readers, in order to shew the grounds upon 
which were based the doubts or disbelief of antiquity of the circum- 
navigation of Africa mentioned by Herodotus. 

For, of all the Greek writers, there is none who has been the 


inscription. This statue, it is supposed, was erected by Hanno. A Portuguese artist who 
had travelled in foreign parts was despatched to the Azores, in order to remove it to Lisbon ; 
and the head and right arm of the man, and the head and left Jeg of the horse, were actually 
conveyed to that capital; but all attempts to remove the remaining parts proved fruitless: so 
that the artist, in order, says the chronicler, to veil his want of skill, gave out that the statue 
had been destroyed by an earthquake. The story rests on such authority, that we sec no 
reason to doubt it; and we trust that some of our naval readera will, on their next cruise in 
that quarter, endeavour to ascertain if any traces of the statue or the inscription still 
exist. 


® So firmly were they persuaded of the truth of that system, that they no sooner became 
acquainted with new regions than they immediately transperted to more distant isles these 
fanciful beings which at first they had supposed to be inhabitants of places less remote. 


t Montisquieu, book 20, chap. &. 
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object of more invidious and unmerited obloquy than the venerable 
patriarch of profane history. He has been accused of sacrificing 
the dignity of historic truth to a natural fondness for fable, or to 
earn his popularity by gratifying the ears of his auditors. But, in 
spite of all the cavils and calumnies with which they have been 
assailed, the works of Herodotus have descended to the present 
time entire; the fame which they acquired at the festivals of Elis, 
and of Athens, above 2000 years ago, is now associated with feelings 
of veneration; and it is only just to the memory of this great his- 
torian to state, that the more we have become acquainted, by the 
means of modern travels, with the habits and customs of eastern 
nations, the less we are inclined to doubt whatever might at first 
excite our doubts, or shake our belief.* If Herodotus has been 
branded as a liar; Bruce, many of whose much calumniated asser- 
tions have proved to be facts, was, in a more enlightened age of 
the world, stigmatized as an impostor ! 

Since so many authors, therefore, concur in the fact of the 
existence of a communication between the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, we cannot well imagine why the other fact of the circum- 
navigation of Africa should be doubted. The fleets of Solomon 
and Hiram are supposed to have reached so far south as Mogam- 
bique. The Phenicians sailed to Britain for tin; and Hanno as far 
south, by the west, as Sierra Leone, to establish colonies; Scylax 
from the Indus to the Red Sea; and Alexander’s admiral, 
Nearchus, from the Euphrates to the Indus. 

Neither was the want of the compass any obstacle to the accom- 
peaneens for the discovery of the passage might have been made, 

ad the magnet never have been applied to this instrument. 
Without it, the fleets of Solomon and of Hiram sailed from the Red 
Sea to Mogambique, and from the same point the Roman fleets 
sailed to the Malabar coast, in a direct course 1750 miles, 
although it took them forty days; but then, it is true, they sailed 
with the monsoon, and had constantly a fair wind.t 

The much debated question of the circumnavigation of Africa by 
the ancients has been treated in so profound, so masterly, a manner 
by our learned countryman, Major Rennell, that we shall group 
within the very narrow space to which we are limited, the outline 
of his arguments on this interesting subject : 

‘< Now, as the difficulties of coasting voyages do not, in respect 
of their length, increase beyond arithmetical proportion, what 
should have prevented Scylax, Hanno, or the Phoenicians, from 
extending their voyages ?_ It is certain, from the detailed voyage of 
Nearchus, and other histories of ancient navigations then, that the 


© It is singular, that the Moorish song of death, ‘‘ Wouliah wo,” mentioned by all modern 
travellers, is also mentioned by Herodotus. ‘I am inclined,” says he, ‘‘to think that the 
songs and laments which are sung in temples bear the same origin; besides, they are commonly 
used by the women of Ly hia. 

t Most of the vessels which run along the coast of Brazil are wunprovided with a compass. . 
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ships of those times advanced at a very slow rate. However, the 
disadvantage of delay might be compensated by security, as the 
nature and construction of their vessels were such as to enable 
them to procure shelter in most situations. The difficulty of pro- 
curing provisions in long voyages, along hostile shores, appears the 
most arduous part of the task, and it was morally impossible to 
store those vessels for such long intervals as are described. Hero- 
dotus indeed comes directly to the point, by saying, that the ves- 
sels waited in Lybia the ripening of the harvest, from gram which 
they had sown. This account, we have, no doubt, will be discre- 
dited by many. We shall only remark, that we are unacquainted 
with the particular habits and economy® of the navigators of that 
day: that they had plenty of time to perform their navigation in, 
had they even waited two harvests instead of one. Neither is the 
example a solitary one. Tamerlane, on his march to China in 
1405, carried with him waggon-loads of seed-corn, to sow the fields 
on the road. 

It has been found, from a number of examples of the rates of 
sailing of the galleys of the Phoenicians, Greeks, and [Evyptians, 
that their mean run was no more than 37 Greek miles a day. This 
was certainly remarkably slow; but the ordinary mode of sailing 
was confined to daylight, for, without a compass, great danger 
must have been incurred in the night. Now, the distance from 
Suez, at the head of the Red Sea, to the mouth of the Nile, round 
Africa, may be about 224 degrees of a great circle; and if we 
allow 23 miles per day as a mean rate of sailing, as there are foul 
winds, and delays of various kinds, to be taken into the account, 
such as procuring water and provisions by the way, the former of 
which may be regarded as a constant case, It appears that 585 
such sailing-days, or say 195 months, would be sufficient for the 
performance of the voyage. And, if to this we add a twelve-month 
more, for the harvest, for repairs of ships in different ports, and for 
rest and refreshment, we have an aggregate of no more than two 
years and a half, which comes within the time specified. 

‘It would be idle to suppose that a voyage of this extent 
would have been undertaken without a previous knowledge of the 
coasts of Africa, as well in the Atlantic as the Indian Ocean, to 
a very considerable extent southward. On the contrary, we should 
rather conclude, that it was such a state of knowledge that dic- 
tated the measure. Moreover, it may be supposed that the people 


® It is natural to suppose, that a king of Egypt like Necho could easily command, either by 
means of influence or negotiations, a supply of provisions for his flect in the Red Sea. With 
equal probability we may conclude, that the habits of intercourse with the people along the 
eastern coast of Africa would, by means of the accustomed medium of commerce, procure 
them the necessary supplies; so that the fleet mizht be nearly as well victualled when it reached 
Mocambique as when it left the Red Sea. Much in that way is not to be reckoned on between 
that point and Angola, where they made their first halt, this being a fruitful country. Also, 
the rest of the western coast, as well as that of Guinea, and on to the Gambia and Sencgal, 
there is at prescut, and was, no doubt, at that time, a numerous population, and plenty af 
provisions. 
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of Africa communicated with each other by caravans, as they do at 
present. Whence some ideas of the extent, if not of the form, of 
the continent, must have been collected by the Egyptians. The 
enterprising spirit of Necho is mentioned by more than one histo- 
rian; and during his reign, owing to the conquest of Pheenicia, the 
Egyptian marine was raised to a most respectable footing, and, 
aided by the yet superior skill of Phoenician officers, who con- 
ducted the expedition, every success might naturally have been 
expected from their joint efforts. We conceive, therefore, that the 
Pheenicians had at different times explored the shores of this con- 
tinent, as far as the coast of Guinea on one hand, and Mocgam- 
bique and Sofola on the other, before the great idea of circumnavi- 
gating it occurred to them. And much more probability attaches 
to the account, from its describing the navigation to commence in 
the east, than in the west, since it seems to prove that the deter- 
mination arose from a previous experience of the winds and sea- 
sons ; for the undertaking would have been a much more difficult 
ene from the west, in the then state of navigation, than from the 
east. The progress of the Portuguese discoveries was, in fact, 
consonant to these ideas. A considerable interval elapsed between 
the settling of Congo and the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The progress, too, of the Spanish discoveries in South America 
was precisely similar. That continent was discovered by piece- 
meal. It will also be allowed, that such a degree of knowledge as 
has been supposed, of the two seas of Africa, would have furnished 
the ancient navigators with opportunities of acquiring a general, if 
not a particular, knowledge of the. moonsoons, as well as of the 
north-east trade-wind; and, although they might not have pene- 
trated so far into the Atlantic as to have known the south-east 
trade-wind, yet, from having experienced a southerly mon- 
soon in the Indian sea, on the south of the Equator, they might 
expect a like wind in the Atlantic, at least six months in the year. 
Taking advantage, therefore, of the proper seasons, the Phoenicians, 
we suppose, entered the Indian sea during the early part of the 
northerly monsoon, that is, at the latter end of October, or the 
beginning of November, when they might be certain of a fair wind 
es far as the southern tropic, and also of a strong current in their 
favour, the whole way round the Cape of Good Hope. They 
might arrive at the southern tropic at the end of January, and, of 
course, during the best time to accomplish the most difficult part 
of their voyage, the doubling of the southern promontory of Africa. 
For this service, then, they would have a great part of the summer 
aad the autumn before them; and it is to be noticed, that through 
most of the critical part of this space, the sea along the coast has a 
regular motion in their favour, to the westward, or south-west. It: 
is a circumstance generally known, that, in the south Atlantic, from 
about the 30th degree of S. latitude to the equator, a regular S.E. | 
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wind prevails in the open sea; and within the influence of the land, 
a southerly wind. Throughout this space, then, they would have 
a fair wind, of the existence of which they might have calculated 
upon by analogy. | 
‘‘Thus far the circumstances have appeared to be clearly ia 
favour of a circumnavigation from the east, in preference to that 
from the west. At what season they arrived at the equator it is 
difficult to guess, as it must have depended chiefly on the delays 
consequent on the state of ships, provisions, &c. Had they been 
able to proceed directly on, they might probably have completed 
their navigation to the Bay of St. Thomas by the middle of July, 
that is, allowing two months and a half between their passing out 
of the monsoon and their entering the S.E. trade, and nearly 
three months more from thence to the Bay above mentioned. - But 
the probabilities are, they arrived there much later; but even had 
they arrived ever so early, the navigation to the westward, along 
the coasts of Guinea and Sierra Leone, could not well be begun 
till late in October, from the prevalence of N.E. winds and cur- 
rents. Thus we have disposed of one whole twelve-month since 
the ships entered the Indian Ocean at Cape Guardafui; to which is 
to be added the time consumed in the navigation down the Arabian 
Gulf to that point, a voyage at least of two months, considering 
the season at which they must have left the head of the Red Sea. 
It must be understood, that, by these remarks, our object is rather 
to shew the possibility of executing the plan of this ancient expe- 
dition, by pointing out the steps by which it may have been 
accomplished, than to describe the exact progress of it, unpossible 
to be known at this time. | 
‘‘ Let the next interval be supposed to have been between the 
Bay of St. Thomas and the River Senegal, a distance alongshore 
of about 39 degrees: this might have been accomplished at a pro- 
per season in about four months; and not in less, because the 
motion of the sea is generally adverse to the progress westward and 
northward, along the whole extent of Africa, from St. Thomas to 
Cape Bajador. From these causes, and taking into account every 
other kind of delay, whether casual or growing out of the want of 
the crews, they could not have arrived at the Senegal river before 
the middle of March. Here we may conceive the navigators to 
have been again within the sphere of their knowledge, on a suppo- 
sition that this part of the coast had been already explored, and 
that they would be apprised, in consequence, of their relative posi- 
tion to the pillars of Hercules. According to this calculation, they 
had been nineteen months, or more, from the head of the Red Sea 
when they arrived in the Senegal river, and must have yet a voyage 
of five months to perform, in order to complete the cireumna- 
vigation; for, although the distance from this point to the Nile. 
does not exceed 57 degrees, yet they would have to contend with 
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an adverse trade-wind and current, during the first part of their 
voyage homewards, and which, from these circumstances, may 
have been the most arduous part of the whole. And it may also 
be supposed, that, waiting the September harvest at the Senegal 
Tiver, they could not profit so much from the land and sea breezes 
as they had done before; so that we may calculate at least five 
months as the time necessary for them to reach the mouth of the 
Nile. Here, then, the aggregate of the time consumed during the 
voyage to the Senegal, together with the five months to the Nile, 
is Just equal to two years. But we are told by the historian, that 
they consumed two years before they set out from their place of 
harvest in Lybia, to return to Egypt, so that on their arriving at the 
Senegal, there would be wanting of the two years an interval of 
about five months, if we suppose this to be the place at which they 
waited for a harvest, either of their own raising, or the ordinary 
harvest of the people of the country. It may be contended, that 
there was no more reason to wait a harvest here than at any other 
point of the voyage; but it may be said, that, having now ascer- 
tained the probable length of the remaining part of their voyage, 
they might resolve to victual themselves at once for that interval. 
We confess that no place appears more probable than this to wait 
the harvest described in the history, for the period of two years 
would apparently expire in this part of Africa, provided they made 
any great stay. They might even have delayed longer on their 
way than we have calculated, or might have been longer in their 
voyage down the Arabian Gulf than we suppose. Jn consequence, 
the time of waiting at the place of harvest might have been only 
short of five or six months, but may have been three or four only— 
a long time, certainly, to wait. But we ought not to form our opi- 
nions of ancient navigations by what we see practised in our own 
times; for the fact of shortening, by one third, the time employed 
in passages to and from India, within these few years, at a time 
when the art of navigation was supposed to be in a very improved 
state, may prepare us for believing that much greater changes and 
improvements had taken place previous to that period.” | 
~ Such is the brief outline of the arguments of Major Rennell, in 
favour of the probability of the narrative of Herodotus. That the 
circumnavigation was not often, or perhaps ever repeated, we 
readily allow, from the numerous difficulties attending it; and that 
all recollection of it was in the lapse of time lost, is not surprising, 
in an age when registers of facts were more difficult to be pre- 
served, from the absence of the art of printing; since the disco- 
very of the eastern coast of New Holland, 150 years before the 
voyages of Captain Cook, had been quite forgotten, and was only 
brought to light a few years before his death, by the accidental 
discovery of a map of that continent in the Library of the British 
Museum. 
wo. 19.—VvoL. 11. 3T 
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The slow progress made by the Portuguese has been alleged as a 
triumphant argument against the circumnavigation of the ancients, 
but we certainly think without success; for the Pheenicians, 
in coasting voyages at least, we consider were as skilful as the 
Portuguese, while the peculiar structure of the ships of antiquity 
gave them infinite advantages. From their flatness, they drew 
much less water, from which they derived an incredible advantage, 
since it enabled them to run close alongshore, for shelter; and in 
default of which, they were drawn on shore. Numerous examples 
occur of this in history: the fleet of Nearchus was so placed, and 
a rampart drawn round it. Herodotus also mentions, that at 
Doriscus, Xerxes’ fleet of 1200 triremes was drawn on shore; 
and also, that, in a gale of wind off Magnesia, 400 galleys were 
lost, in consequence of there not being sufficient space on the shore 
to haul them up. But the strongest argument that has been 
advanced on this subject is, the difficulty of stowing away sufficient 
sere for such a lengthened voyage. Now, it must be recol- 
ected, that, of the marine of the ancients we ubsolutely know little 
or nothing; the very form even of their triremes and quinquiremes 
has sadly puzzled all our antiquarians. To reject, therefore, the 
testimony of ancient authors on the subject of their maritime dis- 
coveries, because we cannot satisfactorily account for this circum- 
stance, is most unphilosophical; for, by a similar process of rea- 
soning, we might with equal justice question the veracity of their 
great land expeditions; since we are also lamentably in the dark 
on every point connected with the commissariat system of the 
armies of antiquity. What faint glimmerings of light Vegecius 
has left us on this subject, are insufficient to unfold the secret 
springs of this intricate department ; for, in fact, it will always be 
a phenomenon to military men, how the immense armies of Darius 
and Xerxes were provisioned in Thrace,® a country where, at this 
day, it would be difficult to subsist a corps d’armeé of 40,000 
men. 

Thus, we conceive the circumnavigation of Africa, told by 
Herodotus, will be no longer looked upon as the wild fiction of 
romance ; for there really existed no physical impediment to its 
accomplishment, and it was, moreover, undertaken in a manner 
the most favourable to its execution. And it would be a most 
curious fact in the history of human knowledge, should this brief 
and much-despised narrative of the father of history, after sur- 
viving the wreck of upwards of twenty centuries, have proved, 
after all, the source from whence Prince Henry of Portugal 
derived his idea of sailing to India by doubling the southern pro- 
montory of Africa. 


® Jomini Trait des grandes operations militaires. 

Bome seven or eight years ago there was discovered, imbedded in the sands at the Cape of 
Good Hope, a Phoenician galley. The circumstance is a strong collateral evidence, we think, 
ef the circumnavigation having been made by them ! 


Il.—A Statement of the Suippine employed in the Trade of the United King- 
dom, in the Year 1832, exhibiting the Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered 
Inwards, and cleared Outwards, (including their repeated Voyages,) with the 
Number of their Crews; separating British from Foreign Ships, and dis- 
tinguishing the Trade with each Country. 
































INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
COUNTRIES. BRITISH. FOREIGN, BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Ships.| Tons. | Men. |Ships| Tons. | Men. || Ships.| Tons, | Men. |Ships} Tons. 
Russia - - - - | 1,419] 277,527) 12,487] 117] 32,132) 1,560]; 1,003} 202,610} 9,307 90) 24,978 
Sweden - - - - 59 8,335 432| 150} 25,755] 1,318 69 9,660 $25 838! 13,403 
Norway - - - - 42 3,798 226| 549| 82,155] 4,429 43 3,41) 269) 554] 86,540 
Denmark - - = 60 7,268 367) 439) 35,772] 2,179 393} 65,658} 3,154] 626] 70,413 
Prussia - - - - 401) 62,079) 2,922) 428] 89,187) 3,823 265} 41,027] 1,990) 349] 70,252 
Germany ~ - - 821| 130,443) 6,553} 362) 31,087) 1,711 798} 121,872} 6,181] 425] 37,247 
United Netherlands - | 1,673} 195,473] 10,879] 771] 90,492] 4,798!) 1,571] 176,471! 9,722} 733] 88,059 
France - - ° - | 1,896} 110,793) 10,554] 1,153} 63,509] 7,009 || 1,408] 116,688} 10,800) 882) 50,161 
Portugal, viz. Proper -| 370] 41,632| 2,420/ 41| 4,571] 34 317| 35,013] 2,153| 62] 10,532 
Azores -| 133} 9,752) 615} - |- = 
————— Madeira - 12 2,008 129) . 17 2,408 158) - - 


Spain & the Balearic Isles 371 
——— CanaryIslands 22 
Gibraltar - - 


38,157} 2,250) 41 


4,505| 347 181} 21,291) 1,214; 34) 6,118 
2,508 130) . - 


20 2,248 129 1 89 


8 
- 204; 16,348} 1,134 2 408 


Other Islands of the 


= 16 2,257 138) . - 161; 21,931] 1,312 | 100 
Italy & the ItalianIslands 292] 42,992) 2,382 2 8,481 249 352} 51,649] 2,875 23] 4,384 
Malta - - - - 726 43) - |- - 34] 5,873| 809 150 
lonian Islands - - 48 6,694 373} -~ | - - 23 3,143 176) + - 
sab ae! Seale eaiaerc ci 135| 18,865] 1,068 210/ 11|| 120! 16,989) 990) - | - 
Morea rie Greek Islands 13] { 1,985 100; - | - - - 7| =-1,824 67; - - 
Egypt (Ports on the " 
_Hediterranean) }} 32} 7,501) sai] - J - - 50] 10,569] 524) 2] 305 
poli, Barbary and 2 z “, 
Morocco - : 10 1,067 59|  - - 3 380 20 
Coast of Africa from 
Morocco to the Cape \ 123] 30,896} 1,772 100 6 138' $3,716} 2,140 1 209 
of Good Hope - 
Cape of Good Hope - 29 5,148 281) - | - - - 5]| 10,167 575) - - 
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II].—ParTIcULARS RELATING TO THE Loss or H.M. Sup 
SALDANHA,” commanded by the Hon. W. Pakenham, on the 
2d of December, 1811, in Ballymastoka Bay, Lough Swilly. 


‘‘ Where is she? like a well-trimmed bride 

Sh» left in bright array, 
And light hearts with her on the tide 
Embarked : but where are they!” e 
Rae eee rin. 


Tue Saldanha, commanded by Captain Pakenham, sailed from 
Lough Swilly on the 2d of December, 1811, in company with 
his Majesty’s ship Talbot, intending to take a fortnight’s 
cruise. Early on the following day, a violent gale of wind arose 
from the northward, which separated the vessels, and about 
eight o'clock, the same evening, the people in the vicinity of 
Dooghbeg, a small village on the western side of the entrance 
of Lough Swilly, observed blue lights burning in the offing, and, 
from their appearance, judged that a vessel was standing in for 
Lough Swilly. The night was intensely dark; showers of snow 
and sleet followed each other in rapid succession, rendering it 
impossible to see even the powerful glare of blue lights, unless 
at avery short distance. And as none were left, of the whole 
crew, to relate the sad catastrophe, it is believed that the Saldanha 
must have shortly afterwards struck on the Swilly Rock, a quarter 
of a mile from the village of Dooghbeg. From thence the Sal- 
danha drifted into Ballymastoka Bay, about half a mile higher up 
the Lough, where, in a few minutes, this ill-fated ship was literally 
dashed to pieces. 

The situation of the wreck was first discovered about ten o'clock 
the same night by some countrymen returning from the fair of 
Kenoken, who kept the fatal secret to themselves for the most 
abominable of all motives, that of plunder, till daylight made the 
dreadful scene manifest to every one near the coast. The local 
authorities were made acquainted with the circumstances; but 
before they could arrive with a military force to protect the pro- 
perty washed on shore, every thing that could be moved had been 
carried off: 

The person from whom we have this information was at that 
time about fourteen years of age. He accompanied the party to 
the wreck, and states, that the country people, on discovering the 
remains of the vessel, collected their horses, for the purpose of 
removing the plunder. The first that arrived saw a man reclining 
against the rocks under the high precipitous cliff which overhung the 


© The only statement respecting the loss of the vessel that we know will be found in 
Naval Chron. vol. 12, p. 42, extracted from an Irish paper. Unhappily, not one even was left 
to relate the melancholy event. 
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wreck. He was then so exhausted as to be unable to speak, but 
he made signs which they neither understood nor regarded, for the 
prospect before them was of too tempting a nature to admit of 
their attention being diverted from the treasure which they 
imagined lay within their grasp. Heedless of the sufferings of the 
shipwrecked sailor, they suffered him to remain more than an hour; 
and, had not their superstition been worked on by a trivial circum- 
stance, he would probably have received no further attention, till 
every thing of value had been carried away. 

The first animal laden with the plunder happened to be a young 
colt, for horses of all descriptions were put in requisition. This 
little creature had not been broken in, even in their rude way; and 
as soon as the first two articles, two sailors’ bags, were thrown 
across his back, he became restive and unmanageable, refusing to 
move from the spot, and endeavouring all he could to get rid of 
the unwelcome burden. This simple circumstance threw the 
whole party into consternation, and it was immediately construed 
into a special act of Providence, whom they believed had designed 
the colt to reprove them for not conveying the poor sailor from his 
miserable condition to a place of safety. Impressed with this 
belief, they forthwith left their plunder, and hastily placed the poor 
man across the animal’s back, with his head and legs hanging 
down on each side. In this manner they set out towards the 
village of Dooghbeg; but the colt was still unwilling to bear his 
burden, and was as restless and as obstinate as before. Recourse 
was had to sticks and whips, and the animal threw the poor 
sufferer several times before they reached the village. On their 
arrival the vital spark had almost fled, and remained only to be 
utterly extinguished by the baneful effects of strong spirits, which 
they poured down his throat. 

Thus, unhappily, was lost the life of the only person who 
appeared to bave reached the shore alive; and with him all the 
particulars relating to the fatal event. Among fifteen bodies that 
were thrown on the beach by the surf, that of the Captain was 
found ; and with it a dog, his faithful companion, howling by his 
side. From the contusions the bodies exhibited, it was supposed 
that they could not have reached the shore alive. A great many 
more were picked up a few days after, floating up the lough; one 
of them, that of an officer, was recognized by the miniature of his 
wife, which was suspended round his neck! Poor man, he had 
only been married fourteen days ! 

The rudder-chains of the vessel were found on the Swilly Rock, 
a proof that she had struck upon it; but neither the mast nor rig- 
ging were to be seen. This circumstance justifies the conclusion, 
that the mast must have been carried away outside, and that the 
vessel had run for the lough in the last extremity. Indeed, we 
have almost certain circumstantial evidence of such having been 
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the case, from the foremast, foreyard, and rigging being picked up 
at Isla, off the coast of Scotland, and subsequently the main and 
mizen mast drifting on shore near the same place. 

A gentleman residing at Isla observed something floating among 
the reefs, which extend some distance off the shore, and, on going 
out in his boat, discovered it to be the foremast of a vessel, with 
the foreyard across, and the sail furled. The rigging had sunk 
among the rocks, and kept it stationary. When the gear was dis- 
engayed, and the mast on shore, all the lanyards were observed to 
have been cut; and in the bunt of the sail they found a large iron 
poker, which, from the size, was supposed to be the galley poker. 
In all probability, this had been used as a lever in clearing some 
part of the wreck of the foremast, and, having slipped from the 
hand using it into the bunt of the sail, became buried in the folds 
of the canvass. 

Viewing all these circumstances above related, there can be 
little doubt of the Saldanha having sustained some serious injury 
shortly before the blue lights were discerned on the evening of the 
3d of December, by the ultimate disaster that took place in the 
lough; but to what cause the first injury is to be attributed, must 
for ever remain a conjecture. 

The probability seems, that she must have struck upon some 
of the dangerous rocks off the coast of Ireland, at no great dis- 
tance from the lough, and the concussion caused the masts to go 
by the board. We need not look far in support of this idea, as 
the Frenchman Rock lies directly in the fair way of a vessel 
making for Lough Swilly; and for long after the Saldanha was 
lost, the position of it was not known, and even its existence 
doubted. 

It was about this period that the Boadicea frigate, returning 
from the westward after a cruise, struck on the Frenchman Rock. 
The water happened to be smooth at the time, and she did not 
receive much injury. The captain examined this danger person- 
ally in his gig, and found twelve feet water upon it; and I believe 
hitherto it has been laid down in the charts from his observations. 

That the Saldanha could not have lost her mast from carrying a 
press of sail, is evident from the foresail having been found furled ; 
and the short interval from her sailing, to the time she was disco- 
vered a wreck on the shore, being only thirty-six hours; we may 
conclude that the sea had not risen to any extraordinary height, 
at least not to injure a ship like the Saldanha. Besides this, there 
were many other vessels out during the gale, that did not expe- 
rience any thing unusual in the force of the wind, or in the natare 
of the sea. ' 

It is incontestable, that the Saldanha could not have received 
the first injury on the Swilly Rock, for her masts would have gone — 
immediately on her striking, from the force of the concussion, 
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there being only ten feet on it at high water, the distance being 
only half a mile, and the time from her striking on the rock to her 
going on shore in Ballymastoka Bay could not have exceeded a 
few minutes. This would not have given sufficient time for cut- 
ting away the rigging; consequently the masts would have been 
thrown up on the shore with the hull of the vessel; at least, some 
vestige of them would have been found there, instead of being 
drifted on the coast of Scotland. 


1V.—Own tne Errors or THE SextTant. By Commander 
W. H. Bayfield, R.N. 


(Continued from Page 466.} 


Tue third possible error which I have previously alluded to— 
that which will arise, if the necessary corrections to the refraction, 
answering to the temperature and density of the atmosphere at the 
time of observation be neglected—is now generally known. Accu- 
rate tables, shewing the correction to the refraction for all altitudes 
and heights of the barometer and thermometer, are now to be 
found in the Nautical Almanac. Those previously given in books 
of tables, were neither sufficiently correct nor extensive; they did 
not go to temperatures sufficiently low for a Canadian, or other 
similar climate. 

My motive for mentioning this correction here, is to call atten- 
tion to it, by shewing the great amount of error which the neglect 
of it may occasion under particular circumstances. One instance, 
taken from my astronomical journal, will be sufficient to shew its 
importance. 

At Quebec, on the 2d December, 1832, equal altitudes were 
observed for apparent time and error of the chronometer; they shew 
the latter to be fast of mean time 8" 15%,17. The rate of the chro- 
nometer, gaining on mean time, was only 0*,05 per diem, so that 
there ought to have been no difference worth mentioning in the 
error of the chronometer at the a.m. and P.M. altitudes. 

The same altitudes calculated separately as a.m. and P.M. obser- 
vations, without correcting the refraction for the barometer and 
thermometer, gave the following results : 

The a.m. observations made the chronometer less fast than the  s. 

equal altitudes 2. 2. 2 2 2 6 6 6 ee ew we et) (7,48 

The p.m. observations more fast by an equal quantity . . . . 7,48 

So that the whole difference between the a.m. and p.m. observa- 

tions was equalto . 2. 2. 2 6 6 6 6 et ew ww «14,96 © 





In either case, therefore, I had too much altitude, because I had 
not increased the refraction for the low temperature. 
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Inches: 
The barometer at the a.m. obs. was 29.91, thermometer 11° Fahr. ‘ 
Do. - « © P.M. do, 29.89 do. il 
The equal altitudes 20° 26’ 00”. . 


With the necessary corrections applied to the refraction, and the 
altitude diminished accordingly, the observations were recalculated, 


and then, 
The a.m. observations made the chronometer less fast than the s&. - 
equal altitudes by only . . . . . ~ « « 1,19 - 


The p.m observations more fast by an equal quantity . . . . 41,19 





So that the difference between the a.m. and p.m. observations 
was diminished to Sie Ge Rel Ow ee oe ee RS 

Let it not be supposed that this is an extreme case, for it is not 
so, a temperature of 11° above the zero of Fahr. is by no means low 
in a Canadian winter; as many degrees below zero is common, and 
a temperature of 20° or 30° below zero occurs frequently. . 

But taking the above case, it will be seen, that if the corrections 
for the barometer and thermometer were neglected, there would 
arise an error in the apparent time, and consequently in the error 
of the watch, by either a.m. or P.M. observations alone, of 7*,48; 
but if those corrections were applied, of only 15,19. ; 

Again, if the a.m. observations of one day, at one place, be 
compared with the p.m. observations of another day, at another 
place, the altitude, barometer, and thermometer, remaining the 
same, and the corrections therefore neglected, or not applied, there 
would occur an error in the difference of longitude equal to 14:,96 
of time. If the observations were for the rates of the chronometers, 
there would be an error in those rates equal to 14*,96, divided by 
the number of days and parts of a day elapsed between the obscr- 
vations. . 

In this country, the temperature, in summer, does not depart so. 
widely from the mean as in winter. Yet still, both here and else- 
where, the fluctuations are considerable; and it frequently hap- 
pens that when the barometer is much lower, the thermometer is 
much above the mean; in which case the sum of the corrections, 
for both instruments, to be taken from the refraction, will be very 
considerable, particularly when the altitudes are low. At no time 
therefore should these corrections be neglected. 

In this and other similar climates, the fluctuations of tempera- 
ture are sometimes very great in the same day, sufficiently so, 
particularly in spring, to affect the results of equal altitudes for 
time. Thus, in the month of May, I have known the thermometer 
at 7 a.m. to be 24°, whilst at 5 p.m. it had risen to 54° Fabr.,. 
making a difference of 30°. Now, if we suppose the observations, 
under such circumstances, to be made with an altitude of 20°, the 
change of temperature between the observations (the barometer. 
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remaining the same) will cause an error of 10” of altitude, or of 
20" in the double altitude in the artificial horizon. The instrument 
should be set in the afternoon, so as to obviate this error. Thus, 
in the above case, the thermometer being observed a few minutes 
before the p.m. observations is found to have risen 30°, whilst 
the barometer remains unchanged. From the table in the 
Nautical Almanac it is seen, that the 30° difference of tempera- 
ture with an altitude of 20°, causes a difference in the refraction 
of nearly 10”. The morning altitude was, therefore, 10” less from 
this cause than it appeared, or 20” less as observed in the artificial 
horizon. In order, therefore, to have equal altitudes, that is, that 
the true altitudes should be the same, a.m. and p.m., the sextant 
should be set to an altitude 20” less at the p.m. observations, than 
it was at those of a.m.; otherwise there will be an error of about 
half a second of time in the error of the chronometer deduced 
from these observations. After every adjustment has been made, 
every possible cause of error guarded against, there will still 
remain a difference in the results of a.m. and p.m. observations 
for apparent time, even with the best instruments and the most 
practised observers. This, probably, arises from inappreciable 
errors in the instrument. I should have no hesitation in referring 
it to this cause alone, were it constant in its mode of operation, 
differing in degree according to the motion of the sun in altitude, 
and if I were certain that it was different in different instruments. 
But I have reason to think, that it is nearly the same in three 
different sextants in my possession. 

In the summer months, the a.m. observations, for apparent 
time make the watch less slow than those of p.m. In winter, the 
reverse. The mean of a.m. and P.M. agrees with equal altitudes. 
In summer, therefore, I have too little altitude, in winter too much. 
An imperceptible error in the line of collimation can have nothing 
to do with this, because the effect of that would be, always to give 
too much altitude, and most so in summer, when the altitudes 
observed are usually highest. 

An error in the centre of the instrument might possibly produce 
it, and it might then depend upon the altitude; and to this I 
should attribute it, if 1 could imagine it at all likely that three 
different sextants should have the same error in their centres. 

I have not yet a sufficient number of observations, to enable 
me to draw a certain conclusion; but those which I have would 
lead me to infer, that this error depends upon temperature and 
altitude combined. That in temperatures much below the mean, 
and with low altitudes, too little refraction is allowed; aad with 
high temperatures and altitudes, too much. It would require 
numerous and accurate observations to determine this point satis- 
factorily: in the mean time we may derive, from the foregoing 
observations and remarks, the following practical rules :— 

no. 19.—voL. 11. su 
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1. In finding the index error—always to move the index the 
same way, with the tangent screw, as has been done in making or 
completing the observation. 

2. In making a set of observations for apparent time, &c.—To 
observe the altitudes by both limbs, calculate them separately, and 
mean the results. In observing equal altitudes for time, it is a 
good practice to let the sun rise or fall through its own diameter, 
that is, to let the reflected sun pass over that seen direct in the 
artificial horizon, marking time at the contact of each limb. The 
means of the times will correspond to the altitude of the sun's 
centre, and one resetting of the instrument in the afternoon will do 
for two altitudes. 

3. Never to omit applying the corrections for the height of the 
barometer and thermometer. 

4. Never to compare a.m. observation for apparent time, 
errors and rates of chronometers, with p.m. observations, or those 
by eastern and rising stars with others by western and falling stars. 
If from necessity, as sometimes happens, it must be done; endea- 
vour, by repeated observations a.m. and P.M., to ascertain the 
difference between them, remembering that its amount will vary 
with the motion of the sun in altitude in each month of the year, 
and perhaps with the altitude independent of motion. 

In the determination of the latitude of a place, observations of 
northern and southern, or circumpolar stars, are best; and when 
the difference of latitude is exactly required between two places 
or stations, the latitude derived from observations of objects south- 
ward, should not be compared with that derived from the same or 
other objects northward of the zenith. 

Accompanied by an artificial horizon, the sextant has been said 
to form a ‘‘ portable observatory.” If a good barometer and 
thermometer be added, this may be said without greatly incurring 
the charge of exaggeration, so extensive and various are the uses 
to which it can be applied: but not unless it be in careful and 
skilful hands—not unless every correction be made, and every 
error obviated. 

I am perfectly well aware, that, in the foregoing remarks upon 
the several causes of error in the results of observations with the 
sextant, there is probably little that is new. It is not possible 
that those errors should have escaped the notice of careful and 
experienced observers; but their remarks respecting them, or rules 
for avoiding them, have never, to my knowledge, been made 
generally public, and are not to be found in those books on 
nautical astronomy which profess to describe the errors of the 
sextant. 

The great improvements in the construction of chronometers, 
astronomical instruments, and tables, of late years, call for a 
corresponding degree of accuracy in the observer and calculator. 
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It is because I am convinced, that this requisite degree of accurac 
cannot be attained without attention to the possible errors which 
I have mentioned, that I have endeavoured to describe their 
nature, mode of operation, and effect, with the hope of rendering 
them more generally known, appreciated, and attended to; thus 
saving trouble to the young observer, who may not at first be 
aware of the cause of the differences in the results of his 
observations. 


V.—Remarks on the long received Opinion of the superior 
Cotpness of the SoutHERN Recions; and on the Tempera- 
ture of the Southern Extreme of America, &c. 


To account for the origin and dissemination of erroneous popular 
opinions is, generally, not only a work of difficulty, but often one 
of absolute impracticability. In many cases, however, there will 
be found some slight foundation for basing such opinions upon, 
but from inattention in writers, and the propensity which has 
always existed for exaggeration, reports of circumstances, imper- 
fectly understood, lose their originality, and become not only wide 
of truth, but often without the slightest semblance of probability. 
Thus, it is not unlikely that the idea of superior cold existing 
generally throughout the southern regions, was first suggested by 
the accounts of former voyagers, of the low temperature experi- 
enced at, and near, the extremity of South America, in the sum- 
mer season of that part of the world; and, generally, in the 
Southern Ocean, between the parallels of 53 and 63 degrees; and 
that the comparison was drawn with corresponding parallels in the 
North Atlantic, and with the climate of England. To inquire, 
however, why the whole hemisphere came to be included, would 
be a work of supererogation, and perhaps any investigation would 
prove futile as well as tedious; neither, indeed, have we patience 
to undertake such task, were it likely to turn out otherwise. 

In considering the popular opinion on this subject to embrace 
the whole hemisphere of the south, perhaps the answer most con- 
sonant to truth, that could be given to it, would be a decided nega- 
tive; yet such might appear presumptuous, and would be paying 
but an ill compliment to the judgment and attainments of scien- 
tific men, who have long ago maintained the contrary. At the 
present day, it may he presumed that there are few persons at all 
acquainted with the operations of nature, and who have paid any 
attention to the observations of enlightened travellers and voyagers, 
and the opinions and experiments of men of science who have 
treated on temperature, that would fall into the error of admitting 
a general comparison between the two hemispheres; abundant 
facts readily present themselves to every inquiring mind, to demon- 
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strate that, perhaps, among the most irregular and mutable laws 
of nature, (for wise purposes, not always scrutable,) are those 
governing temperature. 

Whoever expects always a similarity of climate in the corre- 
sponding latitudes of the two hemispheres, or throughout one 
parallel in the circle of the globe, will find himself deceived. On 
three, five, or ten degrees of latitude farther removed from the 
pole, in a temperate climate, temperature will often be found to 
increase, it is true, and perhaps in a greater degree than might at 
first be conceived ; but it also happens, under particular circum- 
stances, such as in countries that have not been very long under 
cultivation, and where forests abound, especially in the season of 
winter, that no such effect takes place. 

We find, that in England, the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 
and Pembrokeshire in Wales, enjoy a much milder winter than 
the midland and northern counties. And that the same season 
in Newfoundland,® in 47° N.—in Quebec, 464°—and Nova Scotia, 
44°—-is longer and more rigorous than in England in 52° N. 
If we go a little farther south, say to 40 or 41 degrees, we find, 
that about the meridian of 35 or 40° W. the imaginary line which 
divides two dissimilar climates passes, — that of New York being in 
the west; and that of Portugal, in the east. The difference 
between the state of the thermometer, the sensations of the human 
body, in the winters of the two countries, as well as the vegetable 
eee are very distinct, although in the same parallel. 

very observant traveller must have noticed, that in particular 
places there is, what may be termed a local temperature, the 
degree of which is either higher or lower generally than other 
neighbouring places. This, as is well known, arises from different 
causes; such as shelter, aspect, elevation, &c. Some situations 
are at times warmer than others, and vice versa ; thus, for instance, 
a village in the west of England, situated one or two miles west 
from a large city, on a site elevated to about the level of the 
chimney-tops of the latter, enjoys, during the prevalence of 
easterly winds, at any time, but especially in the spring, a higher 
temperature than the city: the reason is obvious—the whole warm 
atmosphere of so populous a place is wafted over the village, and 
the cold current of air which is continually rushing in upon the 
city, becomes mitigated in passing through so warm a medium, 
and thus the difference is created: it must be observed, that the 
city lies open to a valley-draft on the east, without any obstruction 


® Newfoundland! This, by the bye, is a most absurd name to be attached, and retaincd, 
to a Jand discovered some two or three hundred vears ago. If Cabot (or his son) was the 
discoverer, why not let it bear his name? Surely some tribute is due to the memory of so 
enterprising a scaman. IT should rejoice, Mr. Editor, to sec the spirited and talented hydro- 

rapher of the Admiralty, under the sanction of that august Board, exercising his privilege 
by blotting out some of the. many geographical misnomers—inappropriate hydrographical 
terms—and the erroneous orthographs of proper names to places. 
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to screen it, or any thing to affect an alteration in the rawness of 
the air. 

The uncertainty of judging of climate from merely the geogra- 
phical position of places, without taking other circumstances into 
consideration, will be evident, upon reflecting on certain facts 
which have been established. Who would have suspected, that at 
New Orleans, in 30° N., in some parts of Mexico within the tropic, 
and even in the center of North Africa, in 12° N., the temperature 
at night, in certain seasons, 1s so low, as that ice is produced ! 

Having said thus much respecting the popular opinion, we shall 
make a brief remark or two on the assumed low temperature 
of some part of the Southern Ocean, and the lands therein. 
The data resulting from such investigation as we have been 
enabled to make of the subject, warrants the assumption, that the 
extreme of Patagonia, the Tierra del Fuego, and Staten Land, 
enjoy a very low temperature during the summer season of those 
latitudes; but to assert, that the mean annual temperature would 
be found, on comparison, to be less than in the corresponding lati- 
tudes, and under the same meridian in the north, (that is to say, 
in Labrador,) would in all probability be an error. 

It is impossible to read the various accounts which relate to the 
Southern Ocean, however, without arriving at the conclusion, that 
that portion which lies between the 53d and 63d degrees, (in all such 
parts, at least, as have been visited, in the entire circle,) also enjoys 
a very low temperature, which must be decreased during winter, in 
the vicinity of the barren and sterile islands, to a degree of rigour 
equal to that which may be supposed to exist within the Polar 
circle. We may premise, however, that a series of meteorolo- 
gical observations are required, to the full confirmation of these 
facts. Where are these to be found ? 

Two or three of the early navigators wintered on the coast of 
Patagonia; and the Spaniards, French, and English had settle- 
ments, at different periods, on the Falkland islands.” These may, 
it is true, be consulted ; but there have been, we have no doubt, 
more accurate, as well as more interesting remarks, made by the 
surveying expedition to the strait of Magellan ; and by the officers 
of H.M.S. Chanticleer ;+ and we may reasonably believe, likewise, 


© We have now taken possession of these islands, no doubt for the purpose of cultivating 
them, in order to afford supplies for our shipping, which are employed in the southern fishe- 
ries, and to those trading tothe Pacific. Ditliculties there will be, doubtless, but not, per- 
haps, altogether discouraging, after what has been attained at Ascension, by a handful of 
marines unter an active and intelligent leader. Neither wil! there be much apprehension of 
a dispute (such as took place on a former occasion) as to who now is the rightful owner. The 
policy is not questionable, when we find our trans-atlantic brethren were edging in there, no 
doubt, to gain a quiet and permnanent footing; and if, accarding to human decision in such 
matters, we can establish a claim from priority of discovery, there will be no moral degra- 
dation in the seizure, as there are no indigenous inhzbitants, save penguins and seals. 
Evidently, the Americans can have no pretensions; and tite only thing to settle is, that of one 
of our early navigators (Cowley, Hawkins, or Strong) having been the original discoverer. 


+ We believe, that the voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, {s preparing for publication, in which 
we have reason to think that this subject is treated on at some length. 
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that meteorological journals have been kept by some, if not most, 
of the captains and officers who have, since the peace, doubled 
Cape Horn to and from the Pacific. The results of one or two 
casual visits may serve only to mislead, and from which erroneous 
deductions might be drawn: multiplied observations, for a series of 
years, can only be depended upon in this matter. The help, how- 
ever, that is most needful, not being attainable at pleasure by 
every one, all we can do is, to invite its appearance through the 
same medium we ourselves have used. 

The circumnavigation of the globe, between the 30th and 60th 
degrees of south latitude, by merchant vessels trading to Austral 
Asia, is now of frequent occurrence; and as these vessels are 
generally commanded by intelligent officers, and are provided 
with scientific instruments, we may be assured that the captains 
are in the habit of keeping a meteorological diary. The mean 
monthly temperature for several Pieh would throw some light on 
the subject, and afford us some decided information on the climate 
of the parallels they pass through in this circuit of the world. We 
may, therefore, here express a hope, that some of these gentlemen 
will be induced to favour us with their observations, through the 
channel of your pages. 

We may be tempted, perhaps, by and by, to resume the subject, 
and endeavour, in the best way we are able, with such information 
as we can attain, to investigate it. 

} PECHERI. 
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VIJ.—CaprurRe oF SLAVE VESSELS. 


Durina a period of profound peace, the martial character of our 
Navy may be said to lie dormant:® its objects and pursuits, directed 
to more tranquil, and consequently less spirit-stirring scenes 
than in a time of war, present little that is attractive to the general 
reader, if we except the narratives of those officers who have been 
employed on voyages of discovery, &c. 

The continuance, however, of that offensive trafiic—the slave 
trade—by the Portuguese and Spaniards, occasionally afford 
opportunities to some of the junior officers of the service to display 
their gallantry and skill; and to shew that the valiant spirit of the 
British seaman is innate, not acquired by practice, nor lost from 
a want of it. 

I have been led into these reflections, Mr. Editor, on perusing 


© The capture of Don Miguel’s fleet by the brave Admiral Napier, has taken place since the 
above was written. : 
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an account of the gallant conduct of Lieutenant (now Commander) 
W. Warren, as given in the Jamaica Courant, and which has 
barely been noticed at home. As such practical lessons of the 
‘* olden time” do not often occur, and as the action spoken of is 
extremely creditable to the abilities, perseverance, and bravery of 
Captain Warren, and the fine spirits he had to second him in his 
little schooner, I am sure you will deem the account worthy being 
recorded in your valuable pages. 


‘© Gallant Conduct of Lieut. W. Warren, R.N. 


‘“We have already stated the capture by H. M. schooner 
Speedwell, of the Planetta, Spanish slave schooner, and also of 
the Aguil/a, another slaver, a brig, with 616 negroes; but what 
will our readers think, when we assert, that the same vessel has 
added another slave schooner to her list of captures—making a 
total of 1000 slaves, in the short but unprecedented period of 
less than three months ! and we consider we should not be doing 
justice to the zeal and ability displayed by Lieut. Warren through- 
out, did we neglect to state a few particulars relative to the capture 
of the Aquilla, one of the largest and most victorious slavers out 
of the Havana, of 330 tons, with a crew of 70 men, mounting 
eicht 32-pounders, and two 12-pounders, and pierced for 20 guns. 
The brig had a round stern, which gave her additional advantage 
over her gallant little opponent. The brig was seen at day-light 
on the morning of the 3d of June,* and immediately chased by 
the Speedwell, whose superiority of sailing soon convinced her 
captain that he had no hopes of escape; on which he shortened 
sail, and hove to, in man-of-war style, to engage. The details of 
an engagement at sea would, perhaps, not be of much interest to 
our readers. Suffice it to say, that after an action of an hour, 
within pistol-shot, the brig struck her colours to the Speedwell. 

‘“Tt may be remembered that, a few years ago, Lieutenants 
M‘Hardy, of the Pickle schooner, and Sherer, of the Nimble, were 
promoted for capturing slavers on this station ; and we feel assured, 
that the determined and gallant conduct of Lieutenant Warren 
will not escape the favourable notice of our Naval Commander- 
in-chief, for a more daring and successful combat never took 
place. The tonnage of the Speedwell+ is about 90, while that of 
the Aguilla is 330, and she was fitted out in the most splendid 
manner, and having a picked crew of 70 men! Yet, notwith- 
standing this disparity, Lieutenant Warren engaged her, and he 
was nobly supported by his crew. 

‘“‘ On taking possession, some difficulty occurred as to the dis- 
posal of the prisoners; but with men who could perform such 
deeds of daring, nothing was impossible. The crew was divided 
between the brig and the schooner; and 70 men placed in irons, 

© 1832. ¢ The Speedwell carries 5 guns. 
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by 50 of the true John-Bull breed, and the brig safely navigated 

.to the Havana! On nearing that port, the excitement on shore 
was very great, to see a ‘‘ cock-boat” escorting one of the finest 
. vessels belonging to Cuba into port, as a prize; and so annoyed 
was the Spanish governor at a circumstance which, he said, 
-teflected discredit upon the national character, that the captain 
cas been sentenced to prison for ten years!! This is one way of 
discouraging the foreign slave trade; but we will venture to say, 
while Lieutenant Warren has the honour of commanding the 
Speedwell, that he will be the means of consigning a few more 
‘Spaniards to the dungeons of the Morro; but we do hope, that 
‘services like his will be rewarded, by giving him the command 
‘of a vessel of force, with the tother swab on his shoulder.} 
-Mr. Warren’s gallantry is only equalled by his great mildness and 
idifiidence ; and we are apprehensive he will not thank us for 
‘bringing him so prominently before the public; but our admira- 
tion of his gallant conduct impels us to take such a liberty.’§ 


1 


VIII.—PeErRovusE AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


** To every man who in the service of his country has distinguished himself, whether by a 
series of briHiant success, or by the sacrifice of his life in less fortunate circumstances, 
the debt of public gratitude is due, aud, in the breast of every real patriot, will be felt 
and acknowledged. 


No person at all alive to the feelings of humanity, and who is an 
admirer of maritime discovery, will consider the subject of which 
we are about fo take a cursory view, as having lost all interest, 
from the light thrown on it in the narrative of Captain Dillon’s 
late voyage of research. On the contrary, we think, that what has 
been accomplished, although bearing unequivocal proofs of the 
loss of the two French ships under the orders of Pérouse, onl 

serves to raise Our expectations, and to increase our anxiety aad 
interest to what has been left undetermined; and that, until the 
ultimate fate of that great navigator and his companions be ascer- 
tained—if that be possible—public sympathy and philanthropy 
should not be permitted to slumber. The question may be consi- 
dered abstractedly as belonging to the French nation—unques- 
tionably it does—but let it be remembered at the same time, that 
Kumanity and science are attached to no one people in particular ; 
the whole civilized world partakes, as general principles, of the 
ohe as a feeling of the heart, and enjoys the other as an acquire- 


% Lieutenant Warren was promoted to the rank of Commander in August, 1832. 
¢ Our correspondent, like ourselves, has not the pleasure to be acquainted with Captain W.; 
but, actuated by simflar feclines of admiration, he has forwarded us the above intcresting 
account, and we have recorded it. 


no. 19.—voL. 11. 3x 
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ment of the mind—in these matters there can be no exclusive 
monopoly—no national prerogative to the exclusion of general 
participation. . 

The enterprise of Captain Dillon, in 1827, has clearly deter- 
mined the loss of the two frigates, the Boussole and the Astrolabe, 
with a part of their crews, on a reef of coral rock encircling the 
small island of Manicolo, situated in 11° 41'S. and 167° S'E., 
and included in the group denominated Solomon’s Islands.* 

From the indefatigable research of Captain Dillon, we are put 
in possession of the painful truth, that both we struck upon the 
formidable belt of coral on the southern side of Manicolo, during 
the night, whilst a hurricane was blowing from N.W. One of the 
ships drifted off and sunk in deep water, and most part of her 
crew perished ; the other frigate, more fortunate, was driven upon 
the reef further to the eastward, and many of her company were 
saved. 

The N.W. wind blowing at the time, may be considered as a 
monsoon, similar to that which is experienced in the eastern part 
of the Indian Ocean, and probably commences when the sun 
approaches the tropic of Capricorn, continuing to blow throughout 
November, December, and January; but we believe, that expe- 
rience has not yet proved its periodical regularity so far to the 
eastward, south of the equator; we may not, however, be far 
wrong in concluding, that the ships were wrecked very near the 
close of the year 1788. On the 26th of January, 1788, Perouse 
anchored in Botany Bay, and sailed thence on or about the 15th 
of March. His letter to M. Fleurieu was dated the 7th February, 
from the above place, and he therein states his determination to 
fulfil the plan he had named in a formier letter, of 7th September, 
1787, from Awatska in Kamtchatka—to employ six months in 
visiting the Friendly Islands, to procure refreshments ; to examine 
the §.W. coast of New Caledonia; the island of Santa Cruz ; the 
south coast of the Arsacides; with that of the Louisiade, as far as 
New Guinea. 

Some doubts had been entertained of the unfortunate navigator’s 
having visited the Friendly Islands, but the information obtained 
at Tonga by Captain Dillon seems to confirm the probability of 
his having done so, agreeable with the resolution he had formed ; 
and, indeed, without this corroboration, we think it should be 
granted, as it may be presumed, that in the run from New Hol- 
Jand to the Friendly Islands, occupying about a month or five 
weeks, no circumstance short of shipwreck would have deterred 
Pérouse from prosecuting his original intention. The obtaining of 
provisions would not probably have detained him more than two 
or three weeks; and unless he continued to examine that group, 
his. return to the westward to New Caledonia, his next point of 

* Captain Dillon is of opinion, that it properly belongs to Queen Charlotte’s group. 
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investigation, would have been some time in June. As his ship- 
wreck, from the particular wind blowing at the time, may reason- 
ably be considered to have happened late in} October, or early in 
November, more than four months must have intervened between 
the period he may be supposed to have arrived at New Caledonia, 
and the loss of the ships at Manicolo. From the description 
given of the state of the weather at the time by the natives whom 
Captain Dillon examined, we may be justified in believing, that 
the unfortunate navigator encountered the ‘setting in” of the 
monsoon, which is known to blow with extreme violence. Mani- 
colo, situated to the S.E. of Santa Cruz, (Indenny, of the natives,) 
although not more than 14 miles Jong, and 10 broad, where widest, 
is very high, and may be seen 60 miles off; but, being subject to a 
thick yapour, it is often obscured from sight. 

That some of the French lost their lives in an encounter with 
the natives, there is little doubt, from the information reluctantly 
given by them to Captain Dillon; and it seems probable, that 
more than two individuals belonging to the ships remained on the 
island after the departure of their countrymen, although not clearly 
so understood from the accounts received. Whether the lamented 
Perouse was drowned, or saved, it is impossible to conjecture, as 
the identity of the ship whose crew reached the shore, was not 
determined by any of the articles recovered from the natives, or 
from the reef. The people who were saved, having encamped on 
the only level spot at all eligible for that purpose, on the west 
bank of a small river, on the south coast of the island, called 
Paiou, abreast of the fatal spot on the reef where the wreck of 
their ship lay, employed themselves for several months in con- 
structing a small vessel, in which they departed, and were not 
heard of again by the natives. 

One of the two white men who remained in the island, died in 
1824, and the other quitted it with the chief and his tribe, with 
whom he had resided, about the middle of the same year; but to 
which of the neighbouring islands they went, was not ascertained : 
one of the individuals in question is stated to have been an officer. 

It is to be regretted, that when the Prussian, Martin Bushart, 
and the Lascar, were landed at Tucopia, in 1813, from the Hunter, 
Captain Robson, the circumstance of the shipwreck of the two 
ships on Manicolo, distant only 40 leagues, did not transpire, as 
in that case the two surviving Frenchmen would have been found, 
and the facts of the case fully established fourteen years ago. 

It appears that Captain Edwards, of H.M.S. Pandora, sent in 
search of the mutineers of the Bounty, in 1791, passed at mid-day, 
between Manicolo and Otooboa, and that he named the former 
Pitt’s Island. Otooboa is in latitude 11°11’ 18" S., and in longi- 
tude 166° 53’ E., about N. 4 W., 30 miles from Manicolo. 
D’Entrecasteaux, who commanded the expedition in quest of 
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Perouse, at the same period, passed within 40 miles of Manicolo, 
in his way from New Caledonia to Santa Cruz, off which island he 
remained a few days. It was unfortunate that the research was not 
more diligently performed in this neighbourhood, the very scene of 
the sad catastrophe, where ended the scientific pursuits of the cele- 
brated and lamentedFrench navigator! There certainly appears to 
have been displayed throughout this voyage a culpable negligence 
and want of common humanity, or a deplorable deficiency of 
spirit and enterprise, in the commanding officer. Our hopes, 
however, although perhaps not very flattering, of the discovery of 
the remaining individual who quitted Manicolo in 1824, may yet 
be realized, as a young man of the name of Stewart was left, by 
his own desire, at Santa Cruz, by Captain Dillon, from whence he 
intended to return to Manicolo, for the purpose of learning the 
language, and endeavouring afterwards to trace out the retreat of 
the remaining Frenchman. Should this young man’s life be 
spared, and he succeeds in his object, we may expect to have a 
connected narrative of what passed between the time of Pérouse’s 
quitting New Holland, and the wreck of his ships at Manicolo, a 
period, it is probable, not far short of eight months, The impedi- 
ments, however, to the clearing up of this interesting point appear 
to be so formidable, without more exertion being used than the 
individual in question may be supposed to be able to employ, 
that the chances are great against the fulfilment of it, when we 
consider that the age of the surviving Frenchman must be advan- 
ced, and, consequently, that a short time only ‘can pass, before he 
quits this world for ever. If no means have been taken by the 
country to whom this unhappy individual belongs, to rescue him, 
and obtain every information, we can only say that, according to 
our ideas, a deplorable apathy must belong to the men in power, 
at whose command alone the object might be accomplished. 

We have not read the voyage of Captain Dumont d’Urville, of 
the Astrolabe corvette, who visited Manicolo a short time (six 
months) after Captain Dillon had left it, and received similar 
accounts of the disaster of his illustrious countryman, and brother 
officer, Pérouse, and therefore we cannot state his reasons for not 
fully ascertaining the retreat of the unfortunate surviving French- 
man ; but, at all events, it seems to have been an opportunity that 
should not (except from imperative necessity) have been allowed 
to pass, for determining so interesting a point, and especially as in 
ashort time all hope will be extinct. Captain d’Urville appears 
to have succeeded in recovering an anchor of 18 cwt., an 18-poun- 
der gun, two swivels, and a pig of lead, from the reef on which 
one of Perouse’s ships was lost. 

It were almost idle to endeavour, by mere conjecture, to trace 
the route of the survivors, in the small vessel they had con- 
structed, after quitting Manicolo, the scene of their unfortunate 
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disaster; but, a few cursory remarks may be ventured, without 
presumption. 

That they were again doomed to suffer shipwreck, or some 
disaster more distressing, there can be no room to doubt, but, 
whether thrown upon some inhospitable shore—buried in the 
vortex of a tempestuous ocean—perished by famine—massacred 
by the ferocious inhabitants of some island where they had hoped 
to relieve their distresses—or drowned on some one of the many 
detached ;reefs which lay in their route to a civilized place, will 
never, perhaps, be determined. To expect that they would have 
continued, with the slender means they possessed, to fulfil the 
remaining part of the plan Pérouse had traced out for himeelf, is 
entirely out of the question. To reach some one of the nearest 
ports inhabited by Europeans, or a civilized people, no doubt was 
their object; and the only matter of difficulty is, to determine 
which of those ports they would be most likely to steer for. The 
intricacies of the navigation towards the settlements of Europeans 
to the south-west, to the west, or to the north-west, seem alike dis- 
couraging in asmall and fragile vessel. Assuming, that at their depar- 
ture, probably in the month of May or June 1789, from Manicolo, 
the trade winds had resumed their ascendancy, the most direct 
route which offered, in the midst of difficulties, would, we think, be 
that which leads to the island of Timor, through Torres’ Strait, to 
the south of New Guinea; in pursuing which, the remnant of 
this ill-fated expedition probably met with one of those marine 
dangers so common in that part of the ocean, and there terminated 
their brilliant but unfortunate career. 

Vessels sailing in this dangerous ocean from east towards the 
west, have a greater degree of peril to encounter from coral rocks 
and shoals, than on a contrary line of course, as it has been ascer- 
tained that these dangers have their perpendicular rise, in most 
instances, to windward, or eastward, in the intertropical parts of 
the great ocean.* On the contrary, the western side rises gra- 
dually from deep water, thereby affording a chance to unhappy 
mariners who may strike upon it, to reach the dry sand-bank, or, 
should there be no dry space to receive them, of saving them- 
selves in their boats, the elevated parts of the shoal acting asa 
break-water. 

There is @ circumstance mentioned by Captain Simpson, who 
commanded the trader, Nautilus, which, had that degree of atten- 
tion been paid to it at the time, that it deserved, and which has 
since attended Captain Dillon’s praiseworthy solicitude to ascertain 
the fate of Perouse, from the observations and inquiries which an 
unlooked-for event enabled him to make, the development of the 
uncertain fate of the French navigator would have long since been 
known. 

In 1806, Captain Simpson discovered some islands to the north- 
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ward of the New Hebrides, in latitude 11° 17'S. and longitude 
167° 51'E. On one of these, named Disappointment Island, he 
put on shore some fowls, sowed several sorts of seeds, and set 
some plants; an act extremely worthy of imitation, and which at 
once stamps his character for humanity and philanthropy. He 
says, that ‘‘ In two previous voyages I passed this island without 
the precaution of looking for land, as I am sure many other navi- 
gators have done. We found upon it the remains of a very large 
lower-mast, next the keel, which led us to think some large 
Spanish ship had been wrecked upon it; but it must have been 
long since, as the timber was greatly decayed.” Captain Simpson 
does not seem to have recollected the unfortunate Perouse, when 
supposing the mast to have belonged to a Spanish ship, as other- 
wise he would have considered it as appertaining to one of his 
ships, of which we have little doubt, considering the proximity to 
the site of his disaster. The islands which he discovered appear 
to be about 60 miles E.N.E. of Malicolo, a distance not too remote 
for any part of the wreck of the French frigates to reach by aid of 
the westerly monsoon, and easterly set of the current during its 
continuance, and perhaps as little objection may be made to the 
elapsed time—18 years. The Captain continues: ‘ Though 
these islands are thinly inhabited, we scarcely saw one in the 
whole group that had not natives upon it; and when our distance 
sunk the reefs, which extend from island to island, below the 
horizon, the natives, as they crossed from one to the other, pre- 
sented the appearance of a regiment of soldiers marching round 
the horizon on the surface of the sea. All the islands are exceed- 
ingly low, and shew at first, like all the rest of the labyrinth, a 
few scattered trees above the horizon. This circumstance will 
demonstrate their danger to seamen, who cannot be too much 
upon their guard on so perilous a navigation. I am fully per- 
suaded, that not one-hundredth part of these are known to naviga- 
tors. They appeared to us to be formed of coral and sand, and 
lightly covered with a thin black soil; the stones on the shore had 
the appearance of having been burnt: they were black, porous, 
and light.” 

The base of these islands, no doubt, are formed from submarine 
volcanic action; upon which the coralline insect commences its 
wonderful structure. There are some volcanoes in the neighbour- 
ing islands. A fine field lies open here for a voyage of discovery ; 
such an expedition would be of great national benefit, inasmuch as 
Austral Asia is a rising colony. 

Should Captain Simpson be alive, and these remarks meet his 
eye, he may, we hope, be induced to publish an account of his 


® Bonham’'s Island, (in lat. 5°48’ N. and long. 169° 56’ E.) enclosing a lagoon on the N.E.., 
“is said to be almost a solitary instance of the concave side of a coral furmation facing the 
east. ; 
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voyages to the great ocean, or favour the Nautical Magazine with 
his observations and adventures among the Polynesia, which we 
are sure would afford gratification to the readers of this work, and 
be of utility to his brother sailors. 

In conclusion, we may also express a hope, that another year 
will not be suffered to pass without the French nation sending out 
an expedition to examine the islands which are situated between 
the meridian of Manicolo and that of Timor, in search of memo- 
rials of the ultimate fate of an officer in every respect an ornament 
of its royal marine, of his country, and of the companions of his 
voyage. 
INVESTIGATOR. 


IX.—Notes on Keppe.’s Istanp, Lat. 15° 57’ S. Long. 173° 
58’ W. Byan Officer of the Zebra. 


Poruxation about 1000. Maatea is the chief of this island: 
his younger brother and about forty of the natives have embraced 
Christianity. We found here Mr. Cross, Wesleyan missionary, 
and Finow, the chief of Vavoa, who had married Maatea’s daugh- 
ter; Finow and his wife are Christians, and the object of their 
Visit was to endeavour to convert Maatea to Christianity. We 
also found here three men, viz. J. Roberts, a negro, William 
Brown, and Stephenson, all belonging to the late ship Port au 
Prince, cut off by the natives at the Hapaees, in 1805. (Vide 
Mariner, vol. 2, page 80.) These men are quite contented, and 
do not wish to leave the islands. The conduct of Mr. Cross 
proves the zeal and exertions of the missionaries. This gentleman 
went from Vavoa in a small open canoe, to Keppel’s Island, in 
boisterous weather and a turbulent sea. In the month of January 
previously, in his passage from Tongataboo to Vavoa, he was cast 
away upon one of the reefs, in a gale of wind, by which he had 
the misfortune to lose his wife and 29 natives; the body of Mrs. 
Cross was afterwards found, and buried at Tonga. 

_ Boscawen Island is under the subjection of the chief at Kep- 
pel’s Island. Here the Zebra found Robert Macguire, a convict, 
who, with others, ran away with the colonial bark Cypress, from 
Hobart Town, in 1829. Our readers may probably recollect 
reading Popjoy’s statement, in 1831, with the subsequent hard- 
ships the remainder of these ill-fated bemgs endured, until nearly 
the whole were either hung, killed, or drowned. The stock on 
Boscawen's Island is very little. Yams and plantains in abun- 
dance, and very fine. 
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+ ; an ae 
X.—On tHE ADVANTAGE OF CiRCULAR BOILERS, AND THE 
EstTaBLISHMENT OF Duty* Reports, ror STEAM ENGINES. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sirn—The strength of a square boiler may be measured by the 
transverse strain which the iron plates will bear, before they are 
bent sufficiently to injure the rivets, the angles, or the studs, which 
are brought through the boiler to connect fire-places and flues with 
the top and sides. The fire-place plates seldom stand long, since, 
being connected with studs to the sides, no room is allowed for 
expansion ; defective rivets become leaky, and, if good workmanship 
has been employed, the plates twist and crack. 

The fire-places and flues in a circular boiler are sufficiently strong, 
so that no support is required except at the ends, and the whole is 
at liberty to expand more equally. The strength of these boilers 
is dependent on the resistance of the iron plates to tension; the 
flues and fire-place will resist pressure as an arch. These observa- 
tions apply equally to the simple form adopted in the mines, the 
modification adapted to steamers proposed by Captain King, the 
more complex form used in some steam-boats on the Rhine, and 
the pipe-boilers of steam-coaches. 

In the generation of steam, with equally good fire-places, the 
effect may in some degree be measured by the extent of flue sur- 
face in contact with water; and, in this respect, the square fire- 
place and flues have an advantage, which is, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the deposition of salt on the flat top of the 
fire-place, &c. In circular boilers, the deposition takes place in 
the centre line of the bottom, and is entirely cleared by blow- 
ing off. | 

Thirty lbs. steam above atmosphere is probably a much less com- 
parative strain on a circular boiler than 3 Ibs. steam is in the 
steamer’s square boiler: the latter dare not venture to hold what 
may perhaps be called middle steam, such as it is required for 
expansion, viz. from 10 lbs. to 30 lbs. per square inch, above 
atmosphere. Allowing 13 lbs. for a steamer’s vacuum, the effec- 
tive power on the piston would be from 23 lbs. to 43 lbs. per square 
inch—minus, of course, the loss of power occasioned by the wire- 
drawing of the steam im its passage through the pipes and 
valves. 

On my shewing a sketch of the flues now proposed by Captain 
King to a mining engineer, who had objected to the Echo’s 


© Duty is a term used in the mines for the work performed by the engines; it Is expressed 
by the number of million pounds of water lifted one foot high by the consumption of one 
bushel of cual, and is calculated by the formula introduced by James Watt, at the time of his 
patent, when he reccived from the Cornish mines one-third of the coal saved by his engines, 
as compared with Newcomen’s. : 
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boiler as deficient in flue-room, he at once approved of the new 
plan, as it combined the advantage of as much flue-room as could 

e expected, with great facility of cleaning, since a man can enter 
the boiler, and reach every part with his hands. Steam-boat 
boilers cannot be made in so simple a form as those on shore, from 
the necessity of keeping all the flues within the boiler. 

The common arrangement of the flues of a mining boiler of 
37 feet long, are a fire-place 4 or 5 ft. long, in a large circular 
tube at one end: with this a smaller tube, 31 ft. long, is connected, 
which passes through the boiler, fora flue; the flue is returned 
under the boiler 36 ft.; it is then divided, and is again returned 
on both sides, 36 ft. each; so that the heat is in contact with 
the water for a space exceeding 100 feet. The under and side- 
flues are built of brick, similar to those used in greenhouses ; the 
boiler’s plates, of course, forming one part of the flue. 

In my first letter, the situation of the cinders and sawdust is 
not explained: the cinders are over the brickwork, and the saw- 
dust covers the steam-pipes belonging to the boilers. A circular 
boiler for Crenver (this was, I believe, of smaller diameter than 
commonly used) was tried by a forcing-pump, with a pressure of 
300 Ibs. per square inch: this trial, though not too much for the 
plates, proved rather too severe for the rivets, which at that time 
were often made one-eighth of an inch too small for the holes, so 
that any variation in drilling might not injure the plates in rivet- 
ing. When in use it continued leaky, though it bore, without 
injury, the explosion of the boiler alongside; which explosion, 
like all others that have occurred in the mines, can, I believe, be 
traced to neglect. One hundred pounds per square inch is not an 
uncommon trial. 

This trial, with boiling water, might be advisable in steamers, and 
steam might be used aferwards in them as low as can be worked 
expansively to advantage. Probably the most direct proof of the 
advantage of the expanding of steam is, the alteration of an ore- 
stamping engine at Poldice, which was made at the suggestion of 
Captain King. The cylinder was 26 inches in diameter, and stroke 
6 feet, working with 20 lbs. steam above atmosphere, and turning, 
by means of a crank, a wooden cylinder, with wipers, which lifted 
the stamp-heads. As soon as the steam was used two-thirds expan- 
sively, the saving of coal amounted to one-third, and it was not found 
necessary to increase the strength of the steam. No other altera- 
tion was made in the engine, which is, at least, 20 years old. On 
referring to a Duty-report, the question will certainly be asked 
why the engines employed in stamping ores perform so low a duty? 
The answer must be, Those reported do not use steam expansively ; 
are imperfectly, if at all, clothed ; are old slop-work engines of 15 
or 20 vears’ standing ; and bear the same relation in quality to the 
best pumping or steam-boat engines that an Irish post-chaise does 
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to a London-built gentleman's carriage. Their smaller size, and 
mode of working, will inevitably shew an inferiority, but probably 
not always to the present extent. 

I am indebted to the kindness of two gentlemen who respect- 
ively are shareholders in the Herald and Cornubia for the 
following comparative table. Both vessels, and their engines, 
were built at Greenock by Messrs. Scott and Sinclair, and from 
nearly similar lines. The allowance of coals per hour probably 
includes the whole time of the voyage, or while the steam is up, 
from Bristol to Hayle, and London to Falmouth : 





Herald. |Cornubia 














90 horse-[80 horse- Welch Coal used. Herald. |Cornubta 
power. 
Cylinder in inches...} 393 | 33 |/Revolutions ........] 25 25 
Stroke in feet .......] 3 ft. 9 | 3 ft. 6 |[Sometimes reduced to} 15 18 
Steam in lbs. above at- , ||Number of Boilers...| 1 3 
mosphere ......| 5 Ibs. [11 Ibs. || Fire-places. ........, 4 3 
Includg. Vacuum, 1 3ibs/18 lbs. {24 Ibs. |/Length ....... ooo] 19 ft. | 17. 6 
Length of Paddles,..| 7 ft. | 6 ft. 9 || Width, or Diameter..} 15 6| 4 4 
Outer diameter of pad- Coal per hour, average/900 lbs.) 5 cwt. 


dle-wheel ......{16 ft. |15 ft. [|| Builders’ tonnage... ./207tons/160tons 
Width of ditto......] 1 10} 1 11]/Cargoin tons.......] 70 70 
Numberofditto....../ 15 14 ||Weight of boilerintons} 30  jnotmen 
Speed, greatest......{ 8% 9 tioned. 


Less boiler-room is found as effective, and this may be used 
either as cargo or coals. The Herald works her cylinder full of 
steam; the Cornubia works her steam one-half expansively, that 
is, the cylinder only one-half filled with steam. The engine is 
fitted with a common sliding-valve, but has an additional double- 
seated valve on the steam-pipe, which cuts off the steam at the 
half-stroke. The quantity consumed at each stroke is, 


Cylinder in inches. Stroke in ft. Cubic ft. Ibs. per 


ft. in. of steam. qr. inch. Vac. 


2 

Herald.... 39} x 7854 x : —about 2! 
Cornubia.. 33 

In the Cornubia the first half-stroke is........ 24 


24 nies 
The second half-stroke averages 192! average. ey 
Herald SCOKFC CESSES ST HSHOOHR SHES HBeEeeeeeerevnseose 18 Betas are power, 


5 _. 18, effective 
10 of 11 +13= 24) steam. 





My observations are not addressed to scientific readers, or 
many of these details might be useless. My aim is to excite 
inquiry only. In using steam expansively 4, as the cranks work 
at right angles to each other, each engine alternately employs full 
steam during a } revolution, and exerts a diminishing power on the 
ensuing } revolution of the paddle-wheels. How far expansion may 
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be carried is, perhaps, rather a question of practice than theory. 
During fine weather, in attendance on a fleet, a much greater expan- 
sion may be found useful, instead of the employment of the throttle 
valve to wire-draw the steam, which wastes a large quantity, and 
produces no effect. In two engines lately erected in Cornwall, 
the steam-valve is arranged to work { expansively; but allowing 
the utmost time for closing the valve, § expansion is obtained in the 
cylinder. In Borlase’s engine, when it works 7 strokes per minute, 
the steam-acting stroke is perhaps three seconds, so that the valve 
is opened about half a second. In the other engine, I have been 
amused at the surprise of a gentleman who could hardly credit that 
an iron beam of 26 tons could be moved by the hop of a valve which 
the eye could scarcely follow. Two eighty-inch cylinder engines 
are now building for Sims at Perran, to expand their steam in a 
similar manner. One for a new mine will be lightly loaded at 
first; as the mine deepens, the load will increase, and more, or 
stronger, steam will be admitted into the cylinder. The bene- 
ficial effect of this plan is evident, were no other advantage 
obtained than the convenience of adapting the power to the 
required work, It will be found equally advantageous to steamers 
to be enabled to vary the power of the engine at pleasure. 

The first voyage of the Echo afforded proof of this advantage of 
circular boilers. I understand she was working 10 lbs. steam off 
the north coast of Spain, blowing hard. The sea was sufficiently 
high to make it untoward to wear a 10-gun brig like her. She 
was stayed by the order, ‘‘ Raise the steam to 15 lbs. per square 
inch,” though with difficulty. Twenty lbs. would have done it in 
good style. 

I would prefer shaking a vessel to pieces with 40 or 50 lbs. 
steam in beating off a lee shore, rather than laying her bones on 
the beach; and should feel no alarm for the boilers, though I might 
for the paddles. The high-pressure might keep the water in the 
boilers quiet in a sea. The reserve of power possessed by engines 
using steam expansively is so great, that, if one engine is injured, 
by giving the other full steam, the power to propel the vessel is 
perhaps not materially lessened. 

But it is extremely necessary to guard against the abuse of such 
power. A Duty-report is probably the most efficient check, by 
directing the attention of engineers and officers to a small con- 
sumption of coal in proportion to the work performed, rather than 
to great speed through the water, as the only object of attention ; 
it would likewise give the commanding-officer information of the 

roceedings of the engineers, or, as they are more properly termed 
in Cornwall, engine-men, and soon place them in their proper 
subordinate situation; perhaps they require a tight hand, and 
severe curb. The information necessary to control them effec- 
tually is possessed by few, and never will be generally obtained 
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unless a duty-report is made in such a manner, that the work done 
by the engine cannot be misunderstood. I consider it, in fact, a 
question, whether steam-boat commanders are to become masters, 
or remain servants, to their engine-men. 

In regard to clothing engines, probably wood-ashes, as first pro- 
posed by James Watt, will be found effective; in the mines where 
space and weight are no object, any non-conductor of heat may be 
used, and the advantages gained by it are too decided to admit of 
dispute. Wilson’s engine at Wheel Towan, erected by Grose, was 
worked for six hours, I believe, under the inspection of Sir John 
Rennie, who was sent into Cornwall by the late Admiralty. No 
public statement, with his authority, of the work performed has ever 
appeared, nor should I place much dependence on it, since I know 
that that engine underwent a much more accurate and severe trial 
under the jealous inspection of most of the rival mining-engineers 
of the county. The result was, most of their engines were clothed, 
as far as practicable, with old fittings, within a few months; and 
the only whisper heard against its performance was, that it had 
had a very liberal supply of grease during the trial :—stronger 
proofs of success 1 do not require. 

Lately, in new cylinder-bottoms, a circular groove is cast, to 
catch the grease from the piston, and a cock is placed to take it 
out of the cylinder, and it is reworked continually. If the engineers 
and adventurers take my advice, they will in future require the 
following conditions to be complied with, before they consent to 
allow a trial of their engines :—That a public statement be made of 
the observed duty, and that the trial shall extend to at least 
twenty-four hours, with seals on the doors of the boiler-house. No 
persons more readily allow the excellence of the workmanship of 
the working part of steamers’ engines. I have heard an enthusi- 
astic description of the beauties of the condensing apparatus of the 
engine in one of the government packets, when making fifty strokes 
per minute, from the foreman of one of the foundries. It is to the 
weakness of the boilers, and the application of steam im the cylin- 
der, to which they object; and it is singular, they are themselves 
liable to the latter charge in many instances, in the application of 
steam, when a crank is used in the engine. Their feelings are 
similar to those with which the builders of smuggling cutters 
viewed the dock-yard attempts at such craft in the last century. 
Perhaps a late writer in the Quarterly Review is correct in his 
assertion relative to workmanship of engines : he seems, however, 
unacquainted with the practical alterations in use in Corn- 
wall, though I do not consider, with him, an East India voyage 
direct so impracticable. Circular boilers, large valves, and 
expansive steam, (plans in use on the largest scale in the mines,) 
combined with a competition properly directed, would soon bring 
these views to the only test, that of experience. Other boilers, 
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and differently-formed engines, may succeed still better; and they 
have my good wishes for their success. A few years’ experience 
would point out the strength of steam, and amount of expansion, 
which would give the highest duty with the requisite speed. A sci- 
entific inquiry into what is already known, or at least an examina- 
tion of Cornish engines, as compared with Tredgold’s Tables of 
Steam-engines, and into the effect of a varying power on the piston 
employed to move a crank, might at first prove a useful guide. 

In this county, a continued improvement is anticipated, and in 
one engine every nerve is strained to exceed 100 millions duty for 
twenty-four hours. Ninety-nine millions has been done one day, 
fairly, I believe ; 100 millions has not been reached, except on those 
days the fife is let out, and the engine stopped for cleaning; and 
this advantage is more than lost when the fire is again lighted : 
half an hour stoppage is observed to decrease the duty about two 
millions on the day’s work. These facts are mentioned, to point out 
the accuracy, or, I should say, the attempted accuracy, of which a 
duty-report is supposed to be capable: though probably it is cor- 
rect for the comparison of each day’s work of the same engine. 
In the mines, an additional report of pit-work is required; unfor- 
tunately the escape of water by the mide of the plungers increases 
the amount of the engine’s duty, but flat rods and diagonal shafts 
increase friction; so that, though I would preserve the present 
column of duty, I would add another, with allowances for or 
against the engines, expressed in figures. Innumerable scientific 
objections may be urged against a steam-boat duty-report. I will 
answer only for its practical success by the honourable competition 
it will excite among civil engineers, and the means it will afford of 
bringing new schemes to at least a fairer test than the opinion of 
uninformed or interested parties—perhaps no definite measure 
of the power of engines can be obtained by calculation !—and I 
should feel most disposed to trust only to a fixed proving-machine, 
constructed to shew the power in tons exerted by the engine when 
the steam-boat is attached to it. 

Joun S. Enys, 

Enys, 27th July, 1833. 


XI.—A List oF Surps AND VESSELS BELONGING TO THE Port OP 
Honoruru, Island of Woahoo, October, 1831. 


Name. Tonnage. Owners. Trade employed fn. 
Louisa ...eeeceeeee 300 French & Co. California. 
Volunteer...eeeeees 250 Ditto Sitka. 

Diana ....ceecceee 250 Ditto Russian Settle- - 
Dhaulle ......eee-- 180 Cole & Co. China. [ments. 


Chinchilli........+¢ 140 French & Co. Gaymaz. 
Crusader .....++.2. 130 Hinkley & Co. Kamtschatka. 
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Name. Tonnage. Owners. Trade employed in. 
Blanshard .....ee.+e. 80 Blanshard & Co. Feejee Islands. 
Truro . ceccccescess 30 Jones & Co. Shell Islands. 


Washington ...e.e.- 60 Ditto Gulph California. 
Convoy .esscceeeee 130 Grimes St. Francisco. 
Waverley ...seeeee 130 Native Chiefs Packet. 
Karamoku. .e.e.--- 140 Ditto Eromanga. 
Tamarahana.....-+- 140 Ditto No employ. 
Vancouver. ..eeeee- 70 Captain Columbia River. 
NiO .escccecsesese 230 Ditto No employ. 
Griffin ......eeeeee 180 Cole & Co. Nort West Coast. 


Collecting Tor- 


York, and 10 small 
ee amounting 450 Private Individuals rarer tee 
toa UT eceovceece rying Salt. 


oo 


Total.... eee ~ 2890 
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CHARTS. 


Tue Srrait or GrBraLtar, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
K.S.F. Size, Half Double-Elephant. Admiralty. 


This Chart includes the European Coast between Gibraltar and 
Mecca Tower, and the African between Ceuta and Cape Spartel to 
the westward, It will be a valuable chart for vessels passing through 
the Strait. We observe a note, stating, that ata point to the S.W. of 
the Cabezos, the Spanish Charts have a bank of 7 fathoms, a mile in 
extent, where Captain Smyth found deep water. We had a better 
opinion of the Spanish Charts than this would authorize. 


GibrRaLtaR, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F. Size, 
Half Double-Elephant. Admiralty. 


This is a beautiful plan of the rock of Gibraltar, on a scale of more 
than six inches to the mile. It includes, on the land side, as far as the 
ruins of the Spanish lines, and gives the various details of the rock 
very distinctly. 

Touon, and the adjacent Coast. From French Documents, 
with additions, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F. Size, 
Half Double-Elephant. Admiralty. 

Includes the Coast between the gs beac and the whole Head- 


land of the well-known Cape Sicie, on capital scale of an inch to 
the mile. | 


a oe or Barsary, from Cape Carbon to the Fratelli 
ocks. 
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Tne Nortu Coast or AFRICA, from Ras al Halal to Alexandria. 
THe HarsBour or ALEXANDRIA. 
Tue Coast or Tunis, from Africa City to the Fratelli Rocks. 


The foregoing Charts by Captain Smyth, published some time ago 
by the Admiralty, have received some very valuable additions in the 
shape of Plans of Harbours and Anchorages on the Coasts, Soundings, 
and V iews, all of which cannot fail to render them more desirable and 
useful to the navigator. 


Sprenpip Discovery.—Mr. Rutter, of this town, already known as the 
author of a Treatise on Gas Lighting, has obtained a patent for a new method 
of producing heat; which is certainly one of the most useful discoveries of 
modern science. In large furnaces and manufactories it will almost entirely 
supersede the use of coal. But its greatest advantages will be found in its 
applicability to steam-navigation. The principal ingredient employed for fuel 
in this new process, is water. The only material required besides, is some- 
thing in a liquid form, which contains a large portion of carbon; whale oil, 
tar, or almost any thing of a similar kind, will answer the  giaien As the 
materials are introduced into the furnace simultaneously, and in combination 
with each other, the one yields its carbon while the other gives out its hydro- 
gen, and a small portion of atmospheric air is the only thing that is then 
required to keep them in a state of perfect combustion. The whiteness and 
intensity of the flame thus produced can hardly be imagined by any one who 
has not yet seen it, and yet it is so completely under management, that in one 
second it can be reduced or augmented as occasion may require. It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that it yields no smoke, and consequently the hideous 
funnel now used in steam-packets may be laid aside. But the greatest advan- 
tage of all is, that steam-navigation may henceforth be employed in cases 
where, till now, it was altogether impracticable. A vessel may be so con. 
structed as to take on board, without inconvenience, a supply of fuel, which 
would enable her to circumnavigate the globe.—Salisbury Paper. 





New Hatr-Tipe CHannex 3N THE River Mersey.—We feel great 
pleasure in being able to congratulate the enterprising merchants and ship- 
owners engaged in the trade of this port, on the success which has attended 
the exertions of Lieut. Denham, aided by Lieut. Robinson, (who was deputed 
by the Board of Admiralty to make a survey of the river,) in ascertaining the 
existence of a new half-tide channel, at once affording the most invaluable and 
increased facility of navigation in the approach to the port of Liverpool. It 
is scarcely possible to attach too much importance to the result of the interest- 
ing and unwearied labours of these gentlemen, who have been most indefati- 
gably engaged in their surveys since the period of their arrival in Liverpool. 
We are informed, that the advantages stated to be comprised in the discovery 
of this new half-tide channel are these: that a maritime intercourse may be 
pursued at all hours, and that a channel to seaward is progressively forming, 
which affords, at the present time, twelve feet water at two hours’ flood, and 
seventeen feet at half-tide; that a ship coming in with an easterly wind can 
stand up the Crosby Channel, approaching from the northward, at as early a 
period of the tide as the Rock Channel affords. Considering that Liverpool 
is about {o enter on a new era in the employment and extension of her trade 
and shipping to China, we hail this boon as the more welcome, coming, as it 
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does, at a period when vessels of a large size are likely to be engaged im the 
China trade, and when every species of increased facility and secunity to 
navigation generally, will be not only required, but called most fully into 
action.— Liverpool Standard. ; 


Iron Steau-Boats.—Vessels constructed of sheet-iron have been some- 
times tried in this country, but it does not appear that any essential advantage 
was gained by the change, as the use of metal for wood has never extended 
beyond the first experiments, except for track-boats on canals, where the light- 
ness of the structure seems to have recommended its adoption in some cases, 
In warm climates, however, the case is different; the superiority of iron over 
wood is there evinced in many essential circumstances, and it is so decided, 
that, in the course of time, it must cause a total revolution in the ship-building of 
these countries. The great changes, from excessive drought to heavy rains, which 
take place in hot climates, have a powerful effect in destroying the joininys and 
frame-work of the best built ships, as well as in wasting their timber. Some- 
times, during wet seasons, the rains pour down for days together, ull the whole 
decks and frame of the vessel are soaked with moisture; the sun immediately 
after breaks out with a strong cloudless heat, and the planks, which had beea 
swelled with wet, now shrink from the penetrating drought, till their joints 
separate from each other, and leave large gaps and seams. During the next 
heavy shower, perhaps, these give free entrance to rain, and the cabins below 
are frequently deluged, in such cases, like an open shed. This takes place 
particularly on the coast of Guinea, but it is felt to a painful extent by alk 
coasting vessels in tropical climates. This, however, is not the only incon- 
venience: wood, it is well known, is a bad conductor of heat, so that whatever 
warmth is generated within a wooden vessel, is likely to remain there, and even 
to increase, within certain limits, so long as the cause continues to operate. 
The breath of the sailors, therefore, when they sleep below decks, and the heat 
communicated through the planks by the vertical sun, frequently make the hold 
of a ship in warm climates so insufferably hot, that it is almost suffocation to 
remain in it; and though there are contrivances (called windsails) which are 
used to send down a current of cool air, the heat and effluvia are still injurious 
to health, The same warmth, however, which is hurtful to mankind, makes 
the hold of these vessels a favourite shelter for all the noxious vermin of hot 
climates: scorpions, centipedes, rats, cockroaches, and all abominations, 
delight in their recesses. Heney Martin, a well-known and benevolent chap- 
lain of the East India Company, who made a short passage in one of the native 
vessels, could compare it to nothing, on this account, but a sepulchre full of 
every thing unclean and poisonous. The unpacking of boxes which have been 
any time on board of such craft is sometimes a work of great danger, and a 
ib has to stand by with a sharp instrument to prick the scorpions to death. 

he vermin are sometimes killed by introducing a tube from a steam-boiler, 
and filling the hold (which is well closed down in the mean time) with hot 
steam : this kills them, and boils them down to a pulp; but the vessel requires 
much cleaning afterwards. The chief cause of the preference shewn by such 
vermin to the holds of ships, is the heat gencrated in the confined atmosphere, 
which the non-conducting properties of their wooden sides do not allow to 
escape. All this would be avoided by having vessels constructed of iron; that 
metal is so complete a conductor, that the heat generated within the hold 
would be transmitted instantly though the sides of the ship, and abstracted by 
the cool sea water; so that the interior air of the vessel, instead of being kept 
at a suffucating heat, would never become warmer than the surrounding water, 
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This result is not matter of conjecture or speculation; the experiment has been 
tried in steam-vessels on the Ganges, and found to answer perfectly; and it is 
aleo now under trial in the case of the steam-boat which went out with Mr. 
Lander to explore the river Niger, and its eastern tributary, the Quorra. 
Accounts have been received from this interesting expedition, which dwell 
particularly on the advantages derived from the coolness of their metal steam- 
vessel, and her capability of resisting the effects of a tropical climate, Indeed, 
had it not been for this invention, it seems likely that the heat generated by 
steam-engines would have been a complete bar to the employment of that 
power in warm climates, at least in vessels coasting along the hot sultry shores 
and rivers, where the health of European seamen already suffers sufficiently 
from the temperature. It is singular to consider how science enables mankind 
to defy the extremes both of heat and cold, and to carry on their enterprises in 
safety, under the pole or the equator. When our ships were sent to make dis- 
coveries near the pole, they were lined with non-conductors, cork and double 
pore in order to preserve within them all the heat that was generated either 

y the people or by the necessary fires; while, under the equator, on the other 
hand, where the heat is in excess, ships are made entirely of a conducting sub- 
Pubes ‘a order to carry away the heat as fast as it is generated.— Chambers's 

ournal. 





Battce ore Cape St. Vincent. By R.H. Essex. Dickinson, Bond 
Street.—This is the only plan we have seen, representing the position of the 
rival fleets of Don Pedro and Don Miguel, in the late action off Cape St. 
Vincent. It also shews the situation of the prizes, as they lay afterwards in 
Lagos Bay, and ‘contains a description of the manner in which the ships of 
Admiral Napier’s fleet bore down, and took up their positions. Although a 
rough sketch, it shews satisfactorily the manner in which this brilliant affair 
was achieved. —-——— 

Tue Fats or St. Jonny, New Brunswick.—On Sunday, August 31, 1832, | 
the brig Caroline, (155 tons,) Captain Henry, passed through: the falls of 
St. John’s river, New Brunswick, to Indian Town, with a cargo of coals for 
the steam boats, which ply from the above-named place to Frederickstown. 
A number of gentlemen accompanied Captain Henry in the expedition. 
This, we understand, is the first instance of a loaded vessel going through 
these falls; and the attempt has hitherto been considered as a matter of 
fearful enterprize. We understand that the inhabitants of Indian Town intend 
to present the captain with some ostensible mark of their approbation. Any- 
thing which tends to develop new sources of industry, in the saving of time 
and labour to the public, ought very properly to be rewarded.—Jamaica 
Pauper. 





The following Notice may be serviceable to those Mariners who visit 
AUSTRALASIA, us a caulion against eating the fish described, 


Among the embellisliiments of the Hobart Town Almanack for 1832, isa 
representation of the toad fish,* in consequence of the partaking of which, a 
lady-and two children died lately at the above-mentioned place. 

‘‘The poison is of a powerful sedative nature, producing stupor, loss of 
speech, deglutition, vision, and the power of the voluntary muscles: and 
ultimately, an entire ‘deprivation of nervous power, and death. At the inquest 
over the above bodies, the effect of the poison was satisfactorily proved, by 


®* Rana piscrtrie, See also Nautical Nagazine, No. 4, p. 177, for an acconnt of the toad- 
fish of the Sarzaxso Sea. 


no. 19.—VvoOL. 11. 32 
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giving part of the fish left by the unfortunate individuals to two cats, which 
soon became affected. When both were in a dying state, one had twenty- 
five drops of the arsenical solution insroduced with a silver tube into the 
stomach, and rapidly recovered ; while the other, which was allowed to take 
its chance, quickly died. The bodies at death were flaccid and blanched, 
with no fetor, but rather a smell like that of new hay, particularly about the 
mouth ; but in about twelve hours they became livid, swollen, with bloody 
serum issuing from all the external parts, intolerably fotid, and rapidly run- 
ning into decomposition. 

‘The general size of the fish is about five inches in length, the girth is great 
in proportion to the length, the back is of the colour and spotted like the tor- 
toise-shell, the belly is of a white kid-skin feel and appearance. The animal 
has one central fin posterior to the anus, one caudal, and two pectoral. The 
tail is perpendicular, the gills are anterior to the pectoral fins, and are about 
three-eighths of an inch in length, and of a semi-lunar form; the eyes are 
rather large and prominent, like those of he toad; the nares are anterior to 
the eyes.” 


Macnetic Intensity InstrumMentT.—At the last meeting of the Royal 
Society, we had an opportunity of seeing the apparatus of Mr. Snow Harris, 
for obtaining observations of magnetic intensity in vacuo. This is by far the 
most perfect for making these observations, that we have yet seen. The needle 
was suspended by a silk fibre passed through a small hole in its centre, and 
was allowed to oscillate at the bottom of a glass tube, from which the atmos- 
pheric air had been previously exhausted by an air pump. By vibrating the 
needle in vacuo, Mr. Harris is enabled to get a great number of vibrations in 
small arcs, the intervals of time of an equal number of vibrations during the 
same observation, being also nearly similar. The greatest arc used by Mr. 
Harris, is 5° on each side of zero, while by some observers an arc, of 30° 
is used. 

We were much pleased with the whole arrangements of Mr. Harris for 
making this delicate and difficult observation, and two principal features struck 
us as being peculiarly adapted to secure accuracy.—It is usual, with most 
observers, the needles being fitted for the purpose, to change the centre of the 
needle, to compensate for the change of the dip in different parts of the earth’s 
surface, So as to preserve the horizontal position of the needle. This is con- 
sidered, by Mr. Harris, as highly objectionable, inasmuch as it completely 
alters the condition of the needle. In order to obviate this, he keeps two 
small pieces of platinum, one on each side of the centre, and by shifting their 
distances from it, he preserves the horizontality of the needle under all circum- 
stances. The process adopted by Mr. Harris, of finding this condition, was 
new to us, and we believe it must be also to many observers. He takes a 
basin of water, coloured with indigo, (or any thing else,) and suspending the 
needle over it by its thread, he observes, whether the needle and its shadow 
on the surface of the water are parallel. If they are so, the needle must be 
horizontal as the surface which reflects the image is so, but if it be inclined to 
the horizontal position, the angle at which it is inclined is doubled by reflec- 
tion, and ed at once conspicuous. Indeed, an experienced observer 
might contrive to see a contact between the needle and its shadow, without 
allowing the former to touch the surface of the water. 

In commencing his vibrations in a certain arc, Mr. Harris uses a pair of 
arms which embrace the needle on each side, and holding it at the extent of 
the are, lets it go instantaneously. The common method is to apply a magnet, 
and, by withdrawing it suddenly, the needle commences its vibrations. 
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Mr. Harris also proposes to ascertain comparative observations of the force 
of gravity, by the vibrations of a bar of metal, in a very simple and ingenious 


manner. 


He suspends the bar at the middle by two parallel threads, and ob- 


serves the number of vibrations through a certain arc in a stated interval of 
time. This interval always being the same, the number of vibrations will 
vary, according to the force of gravity at the place where the observation is 


made. 


A new electrometer was also shewn by Mr. Harris, of his own invention, 
which indicated very distinctly, the presence of the minutest quantity of 


electricity. 





NAUTICAL MISCELLANY. 





NAVAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Rovat Navy 1n ComMMIssiox. 


o*%e S. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Act#on, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 15th July, at 
Constantinople. 

JErsNa, S. V. 6—Com. E. Belcher, 18th Aug. 
arr. at Spithead, having completed the 
survey of the Esquerques. Left Oporto 10th 
Aug. 19th entered harbour to refit. 

Arrican, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
29th July arr. at Falmouth; 9th Aug. sailed 
for Oporto. 

ALBAN, St. V.—Lieutenant A. Kennedy, 
25th June sailed for Milford. 

ALFRED, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 12th June 
sailed for the Levant; 2yth July at 
Malta. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. FP. FP. De Roos, 
18th May arr. at Rio from Bahia; 23d May 
and 6th June at Rio. 

ALLIGATOR, 28—Captain G. R. Lambert, 
25th February, lett Trincomalee for 
Madras. 

ARACHNE, 18—Com. W.G. Agar, 26th May, at 
Barbadoes. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 5th July 
arrived at Havana; 7th July spoken in 
23° 40’ N. and 82° W. on her way to Ber- 
muda. ° 

Astra, 84—Rear-Admiral Sir G. Parker, C.B., 
Capt. P. Hichards, Tayus, 5th Aug. 

Astrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth, super- 
intendent of Foreign Packets. 

Arnon, Troop Shkip—Mr. A. Karley, 19th 
Aug. arr. at Spithead with troops from the 
West Indies. 

Bapcrr, 10—Com. G. P. Stowe, Simon's 
Bay, 28th May; 23d May arrived from 
Mauritius. 

Barnam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, 18th June 
sailed for the Levant; 24th June arrived 
in Basika Bay. 

Beacon, 8S. V.—Com. R. Copeland, Archi- 
pelago. 

BEaG ge, 10, 8. V.—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, South 
America, surveying. 

Betvivera, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
22d and 3lst July off the Douro; 10th Aug. 


at Oporto. 


Brancne, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C.B. 16th June left Barbadoes for Trini- 
dad. Expected home daily. 

Brisk, 3—Lieut. Stevens, 15th June at the 
Gambia; arr. there 14th. 

BritaNNnia, 120—Vice-Admiral Sir P. Mal- 
colm, Capt. P. Rainier, 12th June sailed 
for the Levant; 24th June arr. in Basika 
Bay; 3d July sailed for Samos. 

BRITOMART, 10—Licutenant H. Quin, 8th 
June arrived at the Gambia. 14th sailed 
for Sierra Leone. 

Burrato, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
BMaster, 12th May sailed for New South 
Wales. 

CaLeponta, 120—Captain T. Brown,: 8th 
Aug. sailed for Cork, with detachinents of 
89th Regiment; arr. 10th. 

Carron, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Duflill; 
Woolwich. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
22d and Jist July otf the Douro; 10th Aug. 
at Oporto. 

CrerLon, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. M. Seymour, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

Cnampion, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
10th June sailed for Alexandria. 

Cuanyuvis, 3— Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, at Ascension 1%th June. 

CockaTricr, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
Rio Janeiro. 

Cockaury, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

CotumBIA, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, 10th 
July arrived at Gibraltar; 19th Aug. arr. 
at Falmouth. Left Malta Ist, Gibraltar 8th, 
Cadiz ¥th Aug. Put into Brest for coals, 
and left on 19th. 

CoL_uMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 22d May at 
Halifax, refitting. 

CoLuMBINE, St. V.—Lieut. R. Ede, 10th July 
Left Falmouth for Mediterranean. 

Comet, St. V.— Mr. T. Allen, 17th Aug. 
sailed for Hanmiburgh, for the Princess 
Lieven. 
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Comus, 18—Com. W. Hamilton, 15th April 
spoken in lat. 28'4° N. #27,° W, 

Conriranxce, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, Ist Aug. arrived at Plymouth, 
with the news of the capture of Lisbon by 
the trvops of Don Pedro. 

Conway, 28—Captain H. Eden, 20th July 
sailed for Lisbon; 26th arrived; 3d Aug. 
sailed for Rio Jancviro. 

Corvevia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 20th May 
sailed fur Corti. 

Curacoa, 26-—Capt. D. Dunn, China Seas. 

Crriew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 9th May 
captured a vessel with 290 slaves on board, 
off Fernando Po. 

Deer, St. V. d—Com. W. E. Stanley, (4) Ha- 
moaze. Arrived 20th July, with Rodney, 
from Milford. 8th Aug. sailed from Ply- 
mouth for Cork, with part of 89th Reyt.; 
arrived. 

Disratcr, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 26th April 
arr. at Barbadoes from Trinidad ; loth May 
at St. Thomas's from Tortola. 

Dox rca, 78—Capt. A. Fanshawe, 5th Aug. 
in the Tagus. 

Dromepary—R. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Dusciy, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 28th March arrived at Callao. 

Ecito, St. V. 2—Licut. Com. R. Otway, 12th 
Aug. inthe Douro. 

Expysioyx, 50—Captain Sir 8. Roberts, 
Knot. C.B. Hamoaze, titting. 

ExceELLeNT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth, 

Pair RosaMonn, Schooner—Lieut. 
G. Rose, 5th Aug. in the Tagus, 
Patry,S. V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, surveying 

in the North Sea. 

Favorite, 18—Capt. J. Harrison, captured 
a schooner with 117 slaves. loth May left 

. Fernando Po for England: left Sierra Leone 
80th June; Ith Aug. arr. at Portsmouuth; 
20th Aug. into harbour. 

Fine pranpb—lIt.W. G. Buchanan, Woolwich. 

FIrRFPLY, 2—Licutenant J. M‘Donnel, Ba- 
hamas. 

Firercpy, St. V.—Licut. T. Baldock, 27th 
June arrived at Falmouth. Passenger, 
Capt. Morgan, R.N. 

Framer, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, 24th 
July arr. at Portsmouth, from Falmouth ; 
arrived there 18th. Woolwich. 

Fry, 10-—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 17th April sailed 
from Havana. 

Forte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell, 9th Aug. into 
the Sound; 17th sailed for Halifax, with 
Pyramus in charge. 

GANNET, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell, 13th 
June left Barbadoes for Jamaica, having 
arrived the previous day from Maranham, 

Grirron, 3—Licut. E. Parlby, 2d May, Fer- 
nando Po, 

Harrier, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, 25th 
Oct. arr. at Madras from Calcutta. 

Hermes, St. V.—Licut. J. Wright, 28th 
July arr. at Plymouth; 30th sailed for 
Falmouth. 

Hornet, 6—Lieut. F. R. Coghlan, ninning 
between Monte Video and Rio Janeiro. 

HyacintH, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, 29th 
May arrived at Madeira; 2d June oailed 
for Cape. 

ImocENE, !8—Capt. P. Blackwood, Ist Feb. 
arrived at Sydney; 13th sailed; 23d Feb. 
returned to Sydney. 


Com. 
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INveEsricaTor, 16, 8. V.—Mr. G. Thomas 
Shetland Islands, surveying 

Isis, 50 — Captain J. Polkinghorne, 24th 
March at Mauritius. 

Jacxpaw, S. V.—Lieut. E. Barnett, 14th 
June arr. at Nassau. 

JupitTeER, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 28th 
Feb. arrived at Rio Janeiro; Sth March 
sailed. 

KaNGaRroo, 3—Licut. F. Gilley, 26th May 
at Jamaica. 

LARNE, 18S—Com. W. S. Smith, 10th May 
sailed for West Indies. 

Leverer, 10—Licut. W. F. Lapidge, 7th July 
off Oporto. 

LIGHTNING, St. V.—J. Allen, Woolwich. 

Mapac wscar, 146—Capt. E. Lyons, lath June 
arrived at Sinyrna, with Otho, king of 
Greece, on board. 

MaAGIcieENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
12th Feb. arrived at Calcutta. 

MAaGsiricentT, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 
Royal. 

MaGrie, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, 26th July 
arrived at Portsmouth, and sailed for 
Falmouth. 

Mavanar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 13th 
June sailed for the Levant; 15th July at 
Constantinople. 

MastirpP, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

MELVILLE, 74 — Vice- Admiral? Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 25th April 
at Bombay. 

MFSSENGER, St. Transport—Mr. J. King, 
Portsmouth station — attending on the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Meteor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 17th June 
sailed from Malta for Levant; July, Archi- 
pelago. 

Mixx, 3—Licut. J. Russell, 20th May at 
Jamaica, from Nassau. 

Monkey, — Lieut. 
Jamaica, 

Navtixus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, 12th Auy. in the Douro, 

NIMBLE, 5—Lient. C. Bolton, 30th March 
captured the Negrita slave-vessel off Cuba, 
with 200 slaves on board, from river Bon- 
ny; 26th May at Jamaica. 

Nimrop, 20—Com. Rt.Hon. Lord E. Russell, 
24th July, off Oporto 3ist; lUth Aug. at 
Oporto. 

Nortu Star, 28—Capt. Lord W. Paget, 21st 
July arrived at Spithead ; 25th Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

Ocr.an, 80 — Vice- Admiral Sir Richard 
King, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. S. Chambers, 
Sheerness. 

Oxyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth 
station. 

OnestEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, 12th 
Aug. in the Douro. 

Patras, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 12th June 
left Barbadoes for Jamaica. 

Peart, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 26th May arr. 
at Barbadoes from Halifax. 

Pericayx, 18—Com. J. Gape, 18th June 
at Smyrna; 16th July arr. at Malta. 

Pevorvs, 18—Com. KR. Meredith, 16th May 
sailed for the Mauritius from the Cape. 

Proenrx, St. V.—Coin. R. Oliver, Woolwich. 

PHILomEL, 10—Com. W. Smith, 18th June 
at Gibraltar. 

Pickus, 5—Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 





» 26th May at 
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Pixer, !2—Vieut. A. Brooking, 19th July left 
Falmouth for Lisbon; 23th sailed, and arr. 
at Falmouth 10th Aug 

Pincn ER, 5—Lieut. J. Hookey, 19th May arr. 
at Jamaica. 

Puivto, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan, 19th 
June at Ascension, refitting. 

Prince Recent Yacht—Capt. G. Tobin, 
Deptford. 

PyLapes, 18—Com. E. Blankley, 19th May 
in the River Piata. 

Pyramus—26th July Plymouth Sound; 17th 
Aug. sailed in charge of Forte, 

Racer, 16—Com. J. Hope. Portsmouth. Re- 
ported for North American station. Fitting. 

Racenorse, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 8th 
May left Jamaica for Nassau. 

Rainsow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
28th June sailed for Levant: 24th arrived 
in Basika Bay; 3d July sailed for Samos. 

RALEIGH, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, 12th 
June sailed; 10th July arr. at Malta from 
Tripoli; 17th July sailed for Alexandria. 

Rapip, 10—Lieut. Com. F. Patten, Ports- 
“mouth, fitting. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima and California. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, 19th 
Aug. arr. at Spithead. 

REVENGE, 78 — Capt. D. H. Mackay, 9th 
Aug. sailed for Cork, with detachments of 
89th regt.; arrived lvth. 

RHAvDAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
17th May arrived at Barbadoes; 20th left 
for Jamaica; arrived 26th May. - 

Romney, Troop Ship--Mr. R. Brown, 3th 
Aug. sailed with part of 89th regt., Col. Sir 
E. Niles, for Cork ; 19th arrived. 

Rover, 18 — Com. 
12th June sailed for the Levant. 

Royau GrEorGeE Yacht—Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Portsmouth. 

Roya SovEREIGN Yachi—Capt. C. Bullen, 
C.B., Pembroke. 

RoyvaList, 10—Lieutenant R. N. Williams, 
Plymouth station. 

Sr. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse, 
12th June sailed for Levant: 24th June 
arrived in Basika Bay; 3d July sailed for 
Samos. 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
20th July arr. at Plymouth, with Rodney 
from Milford; 24th sailed for Milford; 
10th Aug. at Hamoaze, with the Bellelisle, 
74, Woolwich. 

SAMARANG 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, Ist June 
arrived at Bahia from Rio. 

Saw Joser, 110— Admiral Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Hamoaze. 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
18th June left Bermuda for Halifax, with 
Capt. Sir T. Usher; 30th June arrived 
there, and 3d July sailed for Newfound- 
land; 9th July arrived there. 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, 6th June 

arr. at Spithead; 17th June sailed for South 
America. Passenger, Lieut. Rothery, R.N. 

SavaGE, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 3ist July, 
and 12th August, off Oporto. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, 27th June 
arr. at Gibraltar; 8th July arr. at Malta; 
29th at Archipelago. 


Sir G. Young, Bart., | 
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Scyiia, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 7th duly 
arr. at Malta from Tripoli. 

SEAFLOWER, 4—Lieut., J. Morgan, Ports- 
mouth station. 

SERPENT, 16—Com. J. C. Symonds, 18th 
July arr. at Spithead from Sheerness. 20th 
July sailed for West Indies. 

Sxrpsack, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, 26 May at 
Jamaica. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 4th June 
arr. at Portsmouth; 15th sailed for South 
America. Passengers tojoin H.M 8. Spar- 
tiate, Capt. J. Whylock, R.M., Lieutenant 
W. J. Collins, R.N. 

Sparrow, Cutter—Licut. C. W. Riley, 21st 
July arr. at Falmouth from Oporto; 27th 
sailed for Lisbon; 21st Aug. arr. at Spit- 
head ; left Lisbon 5th, and Oporto 12th. 

SPaRTIATE, 74—Rear-Admiral Sir M. Sey- 
mour, Capt. R. Tait, 23d May and 6th 
June at Rid Janeiro. 

SPEFDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 17th May 
arrived at Maranham. 

SeEEDY, Cutter—Lieut. J. P. Roepel, 27th 
July in Hamoaze. 

Stac, 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, 5th Aug. in the 
Tagus. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, 10th June sailed 
from Sheerness for Leith, for Scotch fishery. 

Syztv1a, |—Lieut. T. Henderson, Portsmouth 
station. 

Pe UAV ERE 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 5th Aug. 

‘agus. 

TaxLBot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C. B. 24th 
March at Mauritius: expected home. 

Tuunper, 8. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
18th July left Madeira for Demerara. 

TRINCULO, 18—Lieut. Com. Thompson, Ist 
June, arr. at the Gambia from Ascension; 
14th sailed for Sierra Leone. Bight of 
Benin. 

TweEEp, 20—Com. A. Bertram, 4th May 
arrived at Port-au-Prince. 

Tyne, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 31st March arr. 
at Callao from Islay; 4th April sailed for 
Arica. 

UNDAUNTED, 46—Rear-Adm. Warren, Capt. 
E. Harvey, 28th May Cape of Good Hope. 
Vernon, 50 — Vice-Admiral Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 

Knut., 18th June at Bermuda. 

VESTAL, 26—Capt. W. Jones, Spithead. 

Victor, 18—Com. R. Russell, 15th May arr. 
at Barbadoes from 8t. Lucia. 

Victory, 104+—Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B,, 
Captain C. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Virer, 6—Lieut. H. James, 5th Aug. in the 
Tagus. 

Votace, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. B. 
29th July at Malta; arrived 11th from 
Portsmonth. 

ve 18—Com. Jas. Burney, -Portsmouth, 

tting. 

Wotr, 18S—Com. W. Hamley, Ist Feb. arrived 
at Singapore. 


Paid of into Ordinary. 


Nort Star, 28—21st July arr. at t- 
head; 25th went into Portsmouth Har- 
bour; 6th August paid off. 
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The sheers on the new basin at Wool- 
wich, being nearly completed, the Mon- 
mouth, sheer hulk, is being dismantled, 
after which she will be sent to Deptford 
to try the experiment of heaving her up 
on Captain Brown’s rail-way slip. The 
Solebay frigate was hove up on the same 
rail-way a few days ago with perfect 
ease. The above sheers are constructed 
of several short spars joined together on 
a principle invented by Mr. Lang. We 
understand that a spar so joined is 
stronger at the point of junction than 
another spar of the same dimensions. 
Experiments have been made at Wool- 
wich with two spars, 44 inches in dia- 
meter, one of which was made of two 
joined by Mr. Lang's method. They 
were fairly tried between skids, by 
weights suspended from them. The 
spar, which had been joined, bore 35 
cwt. 2qrs., and the other broke with 
23 cwt. 1 qr. 14lb. They were both of 
the same wood. 





French Fisheries in 1833.—The fol- . 


lowing vessels have been despatched 
from France, on the Cod fishery, either 
to the Isles of St. Pierre and Miquilon ; 
or on the Banks, and on the coasts of 
Newfoundland, this season :— 

From St. Maloes—90 vessels, esti- 
mated at 13,000 tons, and carrying 
3,400 men. 

From Granville—55 do. of about 
8,000 tons, and 2,200 men. 

From St. Brieux—45 do. about 7,700 
tons, and 2,300 men. 

Thus forming from these three ports 
190 sail of vessels, of about 28,700 tons ; 
with their crews amounting to 7,900 
seamen.—From the Journal du Havre 
of the July, 1833. 





Lieuts. Grandy and Rawstorne, R.N. 
and Mr. Thomas Morgan, Mate of His 
Majesty's cutter Stork, have been pre- 
sented with the silver medal, (from the 
Royal National Institution, for the pre- 
servation of lives from shipwreck,) for 
their brave and humane conduct in 
saving the lives of the crew of the John, 
of Jersey, wrecked in Seaford Bay, on 
the 11th of April last. 


Quorra Expedition. — Extract of a 
letter, dated Fernando Po, May 2d, 
1833:— ~ 

‘‘A large boat made her ap- 
pearance yesterday in the offing, and 
proved to be the Columbine’s launch, 
three days from the river Nun, having 
on board Mr. Lander, who, I am sorry 
to say, is exceedingly ill with the 
dysentery. It was chiefly owing to his 
illness that he quitted the steam-boats, 
about three weeks ago. Both steam- 
boats had reached within a few miles of 
the river Shadda, but were aground, 
and likely to remain so for a couple of 
months. A most terrible mortality had 
taken place. About twenty Europeans 
had died; amongst others, all the engi- 
neers and the medical gentleman. None 
of the Kroomen (more than twenty in 
number) had suffered; a most fortunate 
circumstance, for there are only three 
or four Englishmen left in each boat. 
Lieut. Allan, R.N., was proceeding with 
his astronomical observations, and Mr. 
Laird also was there in the long-boat, 
partly for his health, and partly for the 
purpose of trading. They had not pro- 
cured more than five tons of ivory. 

‘’ Mr. Lander was four days on board 
the Columbine at the mouth of the 
river, before he ventured across here in 
the long-boat. He luckily has had very 
fine weather coming across, and is there- 
fore no worse for the trip. On his ar- 
rival at the Nun, he will again proceed 
up the river to rejoin the expedition. 
The expedition will, in all probability, 
return to the mouth of the river in three 
or four months from this. Mr. Lander 
was, I understand, ten days on his pas- 
sags down in a canoe, and expects to 
be three weeks in going up. 

“There are two small American 
vessels in the river Nun, from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. They belong to 
a company called ‘ The African Trading 
Company.’ They intended proceeding 
up the river, but have come out quite 
unprovided for such an expedition— 
without a doctor and without a cooper!!! 
The supercargo was unfortunately shot 
by his gun bursting, and the crew are 
dying fast.” 
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Extract of another letter from the 
same friend, dated Fernando Po, Sun- 
day, May 5:—* I have written you two 
letters, (only one of which, however, the 
above, has arrived. Ep.) but both give 
you wrong intelligence about the Niger 
expedition. I have just seen Mr. Lan- 
der myself, who tells me that the Quorra 
steam-boat having got aground, about 
three months ago, five or six miles to 
the southward of the river Shadda, the 
expedition had not reached further, as 
it was not thought prudent for the small 
steamers to part company. The Quorra 
got upon a sand-bank, otherwise she 
might have proceeded, there being 
three fathoms close to her; as it is, she 
will be there these two months longer. 
The Shadda had fallen 33 feet. The 
larger one, the Quorra, will then go up 
the Quorra, the small one up the 
Shadda. There are alive on board the 
Quorra, Mr. Laird, seven whites, and 
twenty blacks; on board the Alburka, 
Lieut. Allan, seven whites, and fifteen 
blacks. The place that they set fire to 
on going up (as I mentioned in my 
former letter) was three days from the 
sea; and at this place only have they 
met with any opposition. At this place 
and adjoining towns (in extent five or 
six miles) they have leagued together 
on both sides the river (ten tribes) to 
stop Mr. Lander on his return; but 
King Boy and King Jacket are waiting 
at the mouth of the Nun, to carry him 
up in their large canoes (which carry 
guns) past these hostile tribes as far as 
Eboe. Mr. Lander came down (not for 
his health) to get supplies of medicine, 
tea, coffee, &c. Mr. Laird had pro- 
ceeded up the river Shadda in the 
long-boat, to trade; Lieut. Allan was 
left in charge of the steam-boats. Mr. 
Lander is recovering fast.—Portsm. Her. 





Launch of the Ringdove.——The launch 
of the Ringdove, 16-gun brig, at Ply- 
mouth, attracted an unusual number 
of visitors to the dock-yard. The cus- 
tom of admitting strangers on such 
occasions has hitherto been confined to 
the launching of line-of-battle ships, or 
frigates; but Captain Ross, who is never 
more happy than when he adds to the 
enjoyment of those around him, kindly 
allowed persons unconnected with the 
establishment to participate in the plea- 
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sures of a sight so congenial to English 
taste. A short time before the hour of 
launching, the Commissioner and prin- 
cipal Officers of the yard assembled at 
the head of the ship, when the cere- 
mony of “ christening’ was performed 
by Miss Ross. At half past five Mr. 
Roberts, the Master Shipwright, gave 
directions for kocking away the dog- 
shores, when the Ringdove descended 
the slip with a graceful accelerated 
motion, and was sately received into the 
bosom of Hamoaze amid loud cheers, 
from assembled spectators, and the ani- 
mating music of a band which had 
enlivened the scene for some time pre- 
vious. The Ringdove is a vessel of 
428 tons. She is built on Captain 
Symonds’ principle, which, being gene- 
rally known, caused her to be viewed 
with more than ordinary interest. It 
was curious to observe the connoisseurs 
in naval architecture assembled in va- 
rious detached groups, appearing to lay 
down the law of ship-building with as 
much precision, but with more confi- 
dence, perhaps, than if it had been the 
Surveyor himself. It is due to the 
Officers of the yard to say, that every 
arrangement connected with the launch 
was admirably conducted.— Devon Tel. 





CAPTAIN NAPIER. 

It is not often that we consider the 
sentiments expressed at dinner meet- 
ings of that importance which entitles 
them to a place in our pages. The 
late meeting, however, of the friends of 
Captain Napier at Portsmouth, affords 
matter which we hold to be well worthy 
of one, inasmuch as it not only combines 
the record of a great event in history, 
with that of an instance of bravery and 
heroism, which even in the present 
day may afford a lesson to those who 
might imagine that the spirit of our 
navy is gone by with the old school; 
but it shews how such gallant hearts 
are and ever will be appreciated by 
their countrymen at home. The din- 
ner took place on the 6th of August, 
at Portsmouth, E. Casher, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Gentlemen, I rise 
to propose a toast, which I trust you 
will all drink with enthusiasm. You 
are aware that the occasion of our 
meeting is to celebrate the glorious 
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victory of the gallant Napier. Gentle- 
men, I believe the splendour of that 
victory was never surpassed, if equalled, 
in the annals of naval history. You 
have, no doubt, all heard what our 
gracious King said, when he was first 
told of it, that the difficulty of boarding 
a large ship from a small one could 
hardly be estimated but by those who 
had tried it. You have heard, too, 
what Sir Edward Codrington said at 
the late meeting in London. He put 
it to the meeting to conceive the almost 
impossibility of a vessel bearing down 
and boarding another twice her size, 
and that too from the rigging. Yet 
this had been done by Captain Napier. 
He did not know which most to admire, 
the boldness of the undertaking, or the 
firmness with which it had been carried 
into execution. You all know, too, 
that the Duke of Sussex, brother to our 
gracious Sovereign, condescended to 
preside at that meeting. In the House 
of Lords also, when some liberal Lords, 
Londonderry and Eldon and some 
others, wished to know whether Capt. 
Napier was struck off the Navy list, 
Earl Grey replied, it was with regret 
that it had been done, and the noble 
Earl bore honourable testimony to the 
daring and courage of that gallant 
officer. The Duke of Buckingham, 
too, although he was opposed to the 
cause of Donna Maria, said it was 
gratifying that so gallant an exploit had 
been performed by British seamen. 
And even the Duke of Wellington 
could not help saying, a more com- 
petent officer than Captain Napicr was 
not in the British Navy. The country 
generally must be rejoiced at his signal 
success, but how much more gratified 
must we feel here, among whom he 
has identified himself in a way never 
to be forgotten. It is not long since 
he sat at my right hand in this room; 
and next to him, an officer called Capt. 
Reeves; as well as his (the gallant 
Napier’s) son, a lad, who was the first 
to board the Nad Rainha. He received 
however five wounds in this hazardous 
enterprize, and if it is not too long, I 
will read to you a short account of this 
affair, (The Chairman here read a 
document, of which the following is a 
copy) :— 

‘“ Captain Charles (son and aide-de- 
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camp to the Admiral) was the first to 
board the Naé Rainha. Three of them 
had to encounter about thirty, and at 
the same time a heavy fire from the 
cabin and poop. A swell had separated 
the ships for the space of three minutes. 
In that short time, Captain Charles had 
killed four, when his sword got fixed 
between a ramrod and the musket. In 
consequence, he was left unarmed. A 
stab was made at him with a bayonet, 
which he put aside, and seized the man 
by the throat. He was stabbed in the 
back. In the act of knocking down 
another with his fist, he was knocked 
down with the butt end of a musket. 
He has received five wounds; two in 
the shoulder, one in the back, two in 
the thigh, a tremendous blow on the 
head, and a slight wound in the hand. 
He also saved the life of the Captain of 
the fleet, by shooting the man who was 
taking aim at him.” 

So, gentlemen, you see he’s a chip of 
the old block. No one can know 
Captain Napier, but to admire him. 
He is a man of honour in every sense. 
There are plenty of men in this town 
who would have been glad to have 
said any thing against him if they 
could, but they could not affect his 
character in any shape. He is a 
domestic, good man, and in his family 
circle he is equally estimable as in 
his public capacity. There are many 
people here who were disposed to 
condemn the hull for the rigging. 
Fine feathers sometimes make a fine 
bird, it’s true, but not always; and 
here we have an instance to the con- 
trary. I saw by the papers, a few 
days ago, that Sir somebody Johnson 
said he was proud to call Captain 
Napier his cousin. There are plenty 
of people who are glad enough to call 
him cousin now! But a little while. 
ago, it was ‘‘who'’s Nap?” and all the. 
rest of it. There are many, who 
asked that question formerly, who 
seem to understand who he is now, 
and some don’t hesitate to ask him 
favours. I know it. Some say he 
may be a very good and gallant officer, 
but he is not fit for a member of 
parliament. Depend on it, he has a 
good head and a good heart, and is 
cut out for any thing; and it is only 
those who say to the contrary, who 
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have soft places in their heads. Gen- 
tlemen, Captain Napier is the liberator 
of Portugal, and, if Donna Maria 
should succeed in placing herself on 
the throne of Portugal, she will be 
entirely indebted to him. ‘There is a 
gentleman not far off, and I will name 
him, Mr. Moore, who knows that the 
ships which have lately reinforced Don 
Pedro’s fleet, never would have been 
purchased and fitted out if it had not 
been for Captain Napier; and when 
he had done this, they would not 
have got any further supplies, if he 
had not gone out. But the gallant 
captain insisted on it that Palmella 
should go out with him, or he would 
have nothing to do with it. He told 
me, that if he found, when he got to 
Falmouth, Palmella was not there, he 
‘would not go out. When he arrived 
out, you remember he was reported to 
be sick at Oporto, and well he might 
be—it was no wonder—for he had a 
good deal to contend with; and it was 
nothing but his firmness and deter- 
mination that could have produced so 
glorious a result. They promised, 
when he wanted troops to embark from 
Oporto for the expedition, that he 
should have a certain number on board; 
Napier would not go unless he had the 
full number agreed on, and it was at last 
done, or Captain Napier would have 
returned to England. He knew very 
well what he could do, and what he 
could not; and he was determined not 
to risk a failure for the want of proper 
means. It was well understood, before 
he went out, that he would attack the 
Miguelite fleet the very first oppor- 
tunity, and board them; and we all 
know how gallantly he has done this. 
It is a great cause for exultation to 
this nation, that so great an exploit 
. has been performed by an Englishman, 
and all other nations will envy us the 
honour. Many of them would be 
delighted to see the English flag 
degraded, but, gentlemen, we have a 
pretty good proof that we need not 
be afraid of this happening, for the 
courage and daring of British seamen 
has not degenerated—we have a pretty 
good proof that, what they have done, 
we may look forward to their doing 
again. Gentlemen, I will not detain 
you longer, than by proposing the 
health of Captain Napier, for we still 
NO. 19.—VOL. If. 
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know him as such, although he is 
Admiral De Ponza, Viscount St. Vin- 
cent, and all the rest of it. “ The 
health of Captain Charles Napier, and 
his brave companions in arms, who 
captured the fleet of Don Miguel.” 
This toast was received with the tre- 
mendous cheering, which lasted for 
several minutes. 

Mr. Vice-President William Grant. 
—I regret very much that it has not 
fallen into abler hands to return thanks 
for the honour you have done my 
friend Captain Napier. I wish that 
gallant soul were here, to witness the 
enthusiastic cheers which followed the 
last toast; but believe me, when I in- 
form him of it, he will duly appreciate 
it. There could be nothing sweeter to 
his gallant heart than to have heard 
those cheers which have done you so 
much honour. When last we met 
here, it was to commemorate his 
defeat; but, gentlemen, we had cause 
even to rejoice in that, as we saw in 
the distance the dawn of independence 
of this borough. But with what dif- 
ferent feelings do we now meet, when 
rallying round the union, under the 
free banner of constitutional liberty, 
to celebrate one of the proudest tri- 
umphs that ever graced the page of 
naval history. Portugal is free! The 
rack and the inquisition, with all their 
horrors and all their tortures, have 
been destroyed by this gallant tar! 
Children yet unborn will in after ages | 
lisp his name with pious gratitude, 
while every manly heart beats high 
in veneration of the name of Napier. 
Gentlemen, it is well worthy of you to 
bind the laurel on his brow, and to 
pay this tribute to British valour. 
Nothing is more calculated than ex- 
amples of this sort, to inspire the breasts 
of our rising youth with patriotic 
virtue. Never shall I forget the cheer 
that welcomed home the British ships 
from Trafalgar! Never shall I forget 
the feelings which then filled my young 
mind! Gentlemen, Nelson has not 
died in vain, It was in that school 
Napier was brought up. Nelson it 
was who instructed him; and nobly 
has he followed his precepts. The 
time has been, when we have owed our 
salvation to the navy; and the time 
may again arrive, when every thing 
may depend on the efficiency of our 
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ships, and on the courage and determi- 
nation of British sailors ; and such being 
the case, how truly delightful is it to 
find that the old blue jacket is not 
worn out! But in the midst of our 
rejoicing, we have to lament that the 
name of the brave, the gallant, the 
intrepid Napier no longer graces the 
navy list of Great Britain. I envy 
not that peer’s heart who could ask the 
question in the House of Lords,— 
Whether Napier still held a commission 
in the service? I say, I envy not his 
heart. To say that Napier has been 
disgraced, is absurd; it is ridiculous. 
His name has long stood high up in 
the column of fame, and it only re- 
quired this last act to place it on the 
pinnacle. You well know his services 
—you well know that the blood of 
his gallant relatives has trickled from 
Corunna to the Pyrennees. You well 
know that, wherever the honour of 
England was at stake, there Napier 
was to be found. Gentlemen, we can- 
not afford to lose such men. JH ’'e must 
do our duty, as he has done his. Let 
us approach our gracious Monarch’s 
throne. Let us rally round our Sailor 
King. Let us implore and beseech 
him to restore to the service of our 
country so gallant a defender—so good 
a sailor. I will not detain you longer, 
but propose to you, as a toast, “‘ Donna 
Maria, and Constitutional Liberty all 
over Europe.” 

We have only room for Mr. Hoskins’ 
speech, which was as follows— 

“Gentlemen, I feel great pleasure 
in joining you on the present occasion, 
and in offering my humble tribute to 
the consummate skill and bravery of 
the gallant Captain, whose distinguished 
and unparalleled success we are this 
day met to commemorate; an occasion 
on which all party feelings are buried 
in oblivion, and all shades of difference 
in politics vanish. On this theme all 
voices must be unanimous. The over- 
flowing tide of admiration sweeps away 
before it all other considerations but 
those of esteem and respect for him 
who has received the willing homage 
of the admiring werld. The brave 
Napier has, indeed, proved himself a 
hero, by an exploit such as was never 
surpassed, and seldom if ever equalled. 
By bravery most conspicuous, and by 
courage unparalleled, he has achieved 
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a victory the most complete that ever 
adorned the annals of history. He has 
secured to himself the gratitude of all 
who know bow to prize and value the 
precious boon of constitutional liberty. 
He has secured to himself an imperish- 
able fame, and will live for ages yet to 
come in the recollections of the brave 
in every land. But to the hearts of 
his own countrymen, how dear must he 
be! However little we know of the 
Portuguese language, we shall never 
forget that the English of Carlos de 
Poza is Charles Napier—(tremendous 
cheers, and “ bravo, bravo’’)—a name 
which Britain will be proud to rank 
among the best of her heroes. True it 
is, that the victory has not been 
achieved beneath the English ensign, 
nor in the wooden walls of Old Eng- 
land; but it has been won in the sacred — 
cause of constitutional liberty—to the 
extinction of a tyranny as odious as 
ever disgraced the history of barbarous 
nations—under the flag of Donna 
Maria. It is also true that, by a law 
of this country, which would be more 
honoured by a breach than by the 
observance, his name has been removed 
from the list of British naval officers; 
but his name can never be removed 
from the hearts of Englishmen, who 
would, one and all, unite in their 
efforts to restore him to his rank; an 
act of justice which will assuredly soon 
be done, amid the joyful acclamations 
of every true Briton. Such an event 
would be grateful to all Englishmen 
generally, and particularly to the mem- 
bers of that gallant profession of which 
he is so bright an ornament, and 
which, so far from indulging in that 
species of petty and unworthy jealousy 
which would detract from others’ good 
fortune, would exhibit a sympathetic 
feeling towards one of whom they may 
well be proud, and whom they would 
take to themsclves and receive in their 
arms with pride and gratitude. Gen- 
tlemen, it speaks well for our country, 
that, in both Houses of Parliament, 
honourable members have spoken in 
terms of the warmest eulogy of his 
gallant deeds. It speaks well for the 
country, that, at the grand mécting 
which was held the other day to com- 
memorate this glorious victory, several 
naval officers, well known for their 
own deeds of valour, bore testimony to 
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the unrivalled skill and courage of the 
gallant Captain; and it speaks well for 
the country that the President of that 
meeting was a distinguished member 
of the Royal Family, the brother of 
our most gracious Sovereign. We feel 
nationally on this great question. We 
feel locally too. We cannot but feel 
proud that, mixed up with these gallant 
exploits, have been the men of Ports- 
mouth and Gosport. Gentlemen, I 
always feel proud, whenever my fellow- 
townsmen distinguish themselves, be- 
cause, to say the least of it, it does no 
dishonour to our native town. I think 
I cannot do better than conclude these 
few remarks, by proposing, ‘ The 
healths of those brave men of Ports- 
mouth and Gosport, who shared in the 
glorious victory of the brave Napier.” 


Services of Captain Napier, C. B. 
during the late War.—As Lieutenant 
in the Echo sloop of war, commanded 
an attack with two boats of the sloop, 
and carried the Buonaparte, of 12 
guns, moored close to the batteries in 
Laguadille Bay, Porto Rico, the 17th 
of October, 1799. Inthe Starling gun- 
brig, assisted at the capture of seven 
schuyts off Ambleteuse, 1805. As 
Commander (made November, 1807,) 
in the Recruit, an 18-gun brig, en- 
gaged and beat off the French corvette 
Diligente, of 20 guns and 140 men, 


6th September, 18U8: the Recruit had 
her main-topmast shot away, but a jury 
one was rigged, and the enemy was 
pursued until lost sight of by the brig; 
Captain Napier was wounded. At the 
reduction of Martinique, Feb. 1809, 
in the same brig, engaged the Haut- 
poult, 74, in a very gallant and perse- 
vering manner, and continued to harass 
her until the Pompee and squadron 
came up, and eventually captured her, 
17th April, 1809. As Post-Captain 
(made 22d May, 1809) in the Thames, 
32, in company with the Cephalus 
brig, captured a convoy of 14 vessels 
protected by an armed felucca and 
11 gun-boats, at Infrischi, 21st July, 
1811. In company with the Im- 
perieuse, 38, made a very gallant at- 
tack at Palinaro, Ist and 2d of Nov. 
1811. In company with the Pilot brig, 
18, attacked the port of Sapre, 14th of 
May, 1812: a battery and tower sur- 
rendered at discretion, 28 vessels were 
brought out, and the battery destroyed. 
In company with the Furieuse, 36, 
captured the island of Ponza, on the 
coast of Naples (from which he takes 
the name of Don Carlos de Ponza,) 
26th of February, 1813. In the Eury- 
alus, 38, assisted at the capture of a 
convoy of 22 vessels in Cavalarie Roads, 
near Toulon, 16th of May, 1813. On 
the coast of America, 1814, assisted in 
the attack on Baltimore. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


The flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John-Poo 
Beresford, Bart. K.C.B., was struck on board 
H.M.S. Ocean, at Sheerness, on the l4th of 
August, and on the following day that of his 
successor, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, 
Bart., K.C.B., was hoisted. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commander—John Washington. * 
Lieutenants—R. H. Bunbury; H. Gaitskell ;, 
C.T. Hill; J. G. Pearce. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Eouvus, Ord.—Boalsiw. W. Huet. 
Aro.uio, Ord.—Carpr. J. Perret. 
Asia,$4—Super.Assist. Surgs.H.ammond, 
R. Handyside, J. A. Mould; J. Robertson. 
Buisk, 3—AMids. T. S. Taylor, F. Harper. 
BrRITANNIA, 120—Chapl. G. R. Lewin. 
CaLEponta, 120 — Lieuls. J. M. Clive, 
J.G. M'Kenzie; Afaster, C. Burney. 
Castor, 36--20 Mast. J. Ayling. 
CasMuRipGr, Ord.— Boatsrr. S, Bates, 
Cinev, Ord.—Carpr. J. Bennet. 


CuRLEw, 10—Surg. J. Stevenson. 

Dee, St. V.—Com. W. E. Stanley. 

DoNnEGAL, 74 — Assist. Surg. A. Millar; 
Boaltsw. T. Mayning. 

EnpyMIon, 50—Lieut. Hon. A. Murray ; 
Mid. E. Smith; Gunner, EF. Angier. 

FARLIE, Conv. Ship—Surg. A. Osborne. 

FLAMER, St. V.—Clerk, W. Cotsell. 

Forte, 44—Afast. J. Sprent. 

HawkrF, Ord.—Gunner, D. Coakley. 

MARLBOROUGH, Ord.—Boatsw. R. Shaw. 

OcEAN, 80—Cap?. E. Barnard ; Lieuts. J. L. 
Parkin, H. G. Ficld, G. St. Vincent King; 
Secretary to Admiral, W. B. Harrison; Clerks, 
T. Vinall, J. Parminter. 

Orpinarny—Ports., Surg. J. E. Riske. 

Orestes, 18—Com. Sir W. Dickson. 

Pawnvora, Packel—Lieut. W. P. Croke. 

Puanix, St. V.—Com. R. Oliver. 

PLyMouTH, Hospilal — Assist. Surg. J. 
Salmon. 

Racerrk, 16—Lieut.W. W. Chambers; Afaal. 
H. Simpson; Mast. Assist. W. Baker; Purser, 
A_H. Gilbert; Fol. Ist Class, Mesors. Atkin- 
son, Bullen; Clerk, W. Scott. 
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Rapin, 10—Afast. G. 8. Hall: Ass. Surg. 
C. D. A. Newman; Mids. W. N. Haste. B. F. 
Helpman. 

REVENGE, 78—Master, J. Thomas. 

RoMNEY—A ssist. Surg. Yeoman. 

Rovat Soverkicn, Yacht — Purser, E. 
Harris. 

San Josep, 110—Assist. Surgs. A. Brown- 
ing, R. Chambers. 

ScaRBoRovuGH, Ordin.—Carpr. A. Ken- 
nedy. 

Sper, Packet—Assist. Surg. J. R. Rees. 

Soitan, Ord.—Boatsw. R. Simpson. 

THUNDER, Surv. V.—Clerk, J. Milner. 

TRINCOMALEE, Ordin.—Carpr. W. Ellis. 

TRINCULO, 18—Surg. G. Laurie. 

UNDAUNTED, 46—Jet Lieut. Afar. T. P. 
Dwyer. 

Unicorns, Ord.—Gunner, J. Brocklebank. 

VESTAL, 26—Col. Mid. A. Wilson. 

Victory, 104—Lieut. W. Shallard; Mast. 
Assist. E. Moore; Sup. Assist. Surgs. J. Bel- 
cher, J, Chalmers, W. B. Dolling, J. H. 
Martin, J. Salmon. 


WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING, 


Wasp, 18—~Lieuts. P. Duthy, P. H. Dyke: 
Mast, W. A. King; Mast. Assist. R. Dean ; 
Surg. J. W. Johnson, M.D.; Assist. Surg. 
J. Hussey; Purser, T. Rowe; Mid. J. Hunt; 
Clerk, J. H. Boghurst. 

WINCHESTER, Onvp.—Boats. Mr. Leese. 

Rorat Martiyves.—Woolwich Division. 
2d Licut. E. Walker. 


Coast Guarp—Com. H. Boteler: Licué. 
— Baker. 
Midshipinen passed for Lieutenants, Com- 

missions since our last. 

Seamanship.—C. ¥. Campbell, of Asia: W. 
Clayton, of Hanger; A. Lowe, of Excellent ; 
F.S. Murray, of Druid; H. S. Wellington, of 
Vernon; J. Willers. 

Al the Colleye.—C. ¥. Campbell, W. Clay- 
ton, E. R. Connor, P. W. Hamilton, J. B. 
Hickley, P. Johnstone, C. Knighton, A. Lowe, 
F.S. Murray, O. Beirne, G. E. Patey, F. E. 
Riske, E. C. Tennyson, H. O. Wellington, 
J, Wilcox, F. Wilson. 











WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD’Ss Lists, 1833. 


Continued from page 496. 


WHERE 
Frodad. 


MASTERS’ 
NANES. 


VESSELS’ 
NAMES. 


$43 Cephalus Stockton 


444 Famont 
H5 Frances and 


Mary 
416 Gen. Wolfe 
447 Hannah 
$418 Industry 
419 John Catto 
430 Laburnam 
451 Pepypel 


Carr 


Field Quebec 
Redpath Quebce 
Richardson] leltast 









Portsmouth] N. Orleans | Barbuda 


Aberdeen 


Liverpool 


WRERE 


WRECKED. PARTICULARS. 


WHEN 








° Aug. 
12 June/Crew saved. 


11 July |By ice, abandoned. 
16 July [By ice. 

31 May 
Off Scarboro'}18 July 
NearF lsinore/[3 Aug. 
AfricanCoast] Previo 
N. Calabar 


N. Gare 


Crew &c. saved. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


Hannah, Richardsan—This vessel went 

ashore during a thick fog at St. Ann’s, in 
_ the River St. Lawrence: the crew, pas- 
sengcrs, and some materials saved. 

General Wolfe.—Strmick on an ice island, 
and almost immediately became water- 
logged. The crew taken off her by the 
Earl Dalhousie on the following day. 

Peppel.—Intelligence dated Liverpool, 26th 
July. 

Albion, brig, No. 339 of our last number.— 
The following relates to the loss of this 
vessel :—On the morning of the 5th ult., 
during a severe gale, in lat. 46, long. 3], 
Captain Dempsey, of the ship Kingston, 
discovered, at ashort distance to leeward, 
a brig lying on her beam-ends, with a 
flag of distress waving. Capt. Dempsey 
instantly bore down towards her, when 
she proved to be the Albion, of Cork, 
crowded with passengers. Having reached 
within hail of the unfortunate vessel, a 
heart-rending scene presented itsclf, We 
beheld, says Captain Dempsey, the brig 


recling, ere she took the last fatal plunge 
—witnessed the cool intrepidity of the 
sailors, even at such a moment—and 
listened, with feelings the most harrow- 
ing, to the piercing shrieks of the ill-fated 
passengers. The crew of the Kingston 
flung their best boat into the bviling 
Atlantic; but excrtion was vain, the 
angry ocean soon made herits prey. The 

. Albion went down, with every human 
soul on board. 

Cephalus.— This vessel, going out of the 
Tees, ran on the North Gare Sand, and 
secon became a total wreck. The crew 
were happily saved by the Seaton life 
buat. Here is another instance to be 
added to the many which we have already 
cited, proving the want of such a har- 
bour as we hope soon to sce in Port 
William.*® 


® For an account and plan of this harbour, 
proposed ta be made at Redcar, see No. 15, 
Nautical Magazine. 


Martha.°—John Sewell, master of the brig 


Martha, states, that that vessel struck 
against the ice on the 10th of May, about 
290 miles from Newfoundland ; her bow 
was stove in, and she went down in half 
an hour afterwards. The crew took to 
the boats. They were eight days before 
they got clear of the ice, drawing up the 
boats upon it at night, to prevent their 
being stove in. After clearing the ice, 
they shaped a course for Newtoundland, 
and were seven days more exposed to the 
perils of the ocean before they reached 
St. John’s harbour. 

They were in a most pitiable state 
when they landed, being nearly starved 
to death. The merchants of St. John's 
received them with the greatest kind- 
ness, and they recovered rapidly. 

Capt. Sewell adds the melancholy news, 
that he had heard of eight other vessels 
being lost on the ice, and there were 
many others not accounted for. Three 
or four shipwrecked crews were at 
St. John’s; among them, that of the Hero, 
Captain Wilson.—Observer. 





Hibernia.—This unfortunate vessel is No. 324 


of our table of ‘Wrecks of British Ship- 
ing,” and in the following page to that 
n which it stands, viz. p. 366 of our 16th 
number, is all that was known of the 
dreadful event. Since then, however, all 
the particulars concerning her loss, and 
the shocking sacrifice which attended it, 
have transpired, and we extract the fol- 
lowing letter from the Hants Telegraph, 
in which it is related. We have also 
added to it the consul's letter, stating the 
arrival of the few survivors at Rio; and 
have inserted with it the names of all the 
unhappy sufferers. It is impossible to 
peruse them without feelings which can- 
not be described ; more particularly when 
we find that such a loss of life is not to 
be attributed to the violence of the 
winds or the sea, but to NEGLIGENCE! 
Such events, unhappily, have become 
common of late, though not to the extent 
of the present, in point of lives sacrificed. 
We do sincerely hope, and we are quite 
sure, that there is good sense enough 
among our merchant captains to prevent, 
by vigilance and care on their part, the 
occurrence of such shameful negligence 
in future. We have noticed a sensible 
letter in the Times, recommending the 
use of a forcing-pump for the spirits. 
Surely our ship-masters dont need an 
act of parliament, in order to oblige 
them to take care of themselves and 
their ships! 

*¢On the 5th of February, 1833, about 
eleven o'clock a.m. an alarm of fire was 
given, which was soon ascertained to be 
but too true. The second mate, who 
acted as steward, had gone into the state 
room, and, while in the act of drawing a 
bucket of rum, let a lighted candle tall 
into the spirits; and, instead of giving 
the alarm, endeavoured to extinguish 


® No. 421 of our last Nurnber. 
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the flames by throwing about the store- 
room the blazing spirits, which dread- 
fully burnt his legs and arnis, and set fire 
to a quantity of tar, pitch, spirits, straw, 
&c. As soon as the alarm was given, the 
decks were scuttled, and water poured 
in—every exertion was used to arrest the 
progress of the all-devouring element, 
but to no purpose; in less than two 
hours all hopes of saving either ship or 
property were abandoned, as the between 
decks and lower holds were full of 
smoke, and the flames were breaking 
through between the decks. The cap- 
tain now ordered the boats to be launched, 
which was done. Giving me some books, 
charts, &c. he ordered mc to get into the 
Jong boat, and take care of the few pro- 
visions which were saved from the sail- 
ors’ forecastle and cabin. Oh, what a 
scene of horror now took place! Some 
were seen dressed up in their best clothes 
as if going to a ball, others were pro- 
faning God's name with the most awful 
execrations, while some were on their 
knees, supplicating his mercy. 


‘© Now shrieked the timid 
And stood still the brave.’ 


“There were 232 souls on board, and 
the boats would not huld more than a 
third of the number: they were filled in 
a moment, and dropped astern. As the 
ship was still going down, we drifted away, 
picking up a few who swam from the 
ship, or floated on pieces of timber. The 
whole of the sails and masts of the noble 
Hibernia were now in flames, and ina 
few minutes fell into the sea. And now 
a most dreadful scene presented itself— 
all endeavouring to get upon the masts, 
with the expectation of being picked up 
by the boats, there being only the sad 
alternative—the flames or a watery grave. 
Those who got upon the rafts had neither 
water nor provisions, and, if not picked 
up, would linger out a painful existence, 
and at last be starved to death, there 
being little chance of any ship coming 
that way. We were now in five degrees 
south lat. and 20 west long. in the south- 
east trade-winds, having a fair wind for 
Pernainbuco, on the Brazilian coast. We 
all met, that is, the boats, and deter- 
mined to make, if possible, Pernambuco, 
though ata distance of 1200 miles, and 
having very little provisions and no 
water. It was a most heart-rending 
sight to sce so many in distress, and 
unable to relieve them, the boats being 
quite filled, and the long boat in a leaky 
state, requiring eight men to bale the 
water to keep her afloat. We rigyzed out 
a jury-mast, and, with the aid of a top- 
gallant studding-sail, were enabled to 
make good way. The Hibernia was not 
more than one mile from us to the wind- 
ward-—many poor creatures clinging to 
the bowsprit to keep them from the 
flames as Jong as possible, waving their 
hats for us to go and relieve them. The 
doctor and four sisters were clinging toa 
rope at the stern of the ship. We would 
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fain have taken them in, but the captain 
told us it would be at the expense of our 
own lives; 80 we abandoned all hopes of 
saving them. By the help of an vld bed- 
tick we lengthened our sitil, and in a 
little time lost sight of the Hibernia, all 
our property, and hopes. Next morning 
the chief mate, in the pinnace boat, left 
us, and we saw him no more, he having 
on board seventeen souls. We had given 
him charts, compass, and sextant, to 
navigate with. We had nothing to eat 
from breaktust until the next day at 
twelve o'clock, and then only two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, and two ounces of 
preserved beef, night and morning, for 
seven days. On the night of the 6th, a 
man died from fatigue and hunger. On 
the captain taking his observations at 
ten o'clock, he informed us that we were 
four hundred and nincty miles from 
Pernambuco, with a light breeze. We 
had no water the whole time, and gave 
up all hopes of ever again setting foot on 
land. On this day we killed one of three 
small pigs which we had on board, eat- 
ing it raw, and supping the blood with 
as much eagerness as if it had been wine. 
Hunger is tine sauce, but our hunger was 
nothing to our thirst. Many drank sea- 
water, though warned against it—several 
of them became quite delirious. There 
were fifty-two souls on board, besides 
eleven in the captain's gig, which he had 
in tow. 

“At twenty minutes past three o’clock 
the man at the helm, to the joy of all, 
cried out, ‘a sail a-head.” We stood 
down upon her, after hoisting a sailor's 
red shirt as a signal of distress; but all 
hopes were again lost, as the ship had 
not seen us, when we completely des- 
paired; but, to the great joy of all, we 
perceived her mizen-topsail backed, and 
the mainsail hauled up. We then shouted 
for joy, and in twenty minutes we spoke 
her. She was the Lotus, of Whitby, trom 
Portsmouth, with convicts and soldiers 
for Van Diemen’s Land. They took us 
on board, gave Us grog, water, and pro- 
vision; but a old Major ordered us 
into our boat again: we mide a stand to 
aman, and declared we would rather the 
guldiers run us through than go to sea 
ayain in so leaky a vessel. The captain 
of the Lotus ordered the carpenter to 
inspect her, and he declared her not sea- 
worthy; he then sunk her, set the gig 
adrift, and we on board a good ship. The 
sailors were kind to us. The Lotus 
landed us at St. Domingo, to the care of 
the British consul, who, I am happy to 
say, is a good man: he ordered us plenty 
of meat, and a pint of wine after dinner ; 
God knows we had much need of it. 
The consul has chartered the brig 
Adelaide, of Dundee, to take us forward 
to Hobart Town, at Government ex- 
pense. There is now a subscription on 
toot, to be paid to us on our arrival at 
Van Diemen’s Land, by the Governor. 





“ Your's, 


“J, Eassr.” 
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Extract of a Despatch from Mr. Consal 
Hesketh, Rio Janeiro, to Viscount Pal- 
merston, Secretury of State for Furcign 
Affairs. 

On the 2lst of February, the arrival 
of the convict ship Lotus, John Sonmer- 
son, Master, Superintendent Doctor 
Brook, R.N., was reported at this othe 
with 62 persons on board, picked up on 
the 10th instant in lat. 7. 12. S., and 
long. 28. 19. W., in two boats, having 
escaped from the British ship Hibernia, 
William Brend, master, which vessel 
was destroyed by fire on the oth of Feb. 
in lat. 4. 20. S., long. 20. 30. W., on her 
voyage from Liverpool to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Hobart-town, and Sydney, 
with 209 passengers, and a crew of 23 
men and officers, making a total of 232 
persons on board. 

“On the 22d of February the British 
brig Isabella, Le Flere, master, arrived 
with 17 more persons saved from the 
disastrous loss of the Hibernia. 

“The enclosed statement describes 
the persons who suffered, and those 
landed at this place, 153 unfortunate 
fellow-creatures having perished. 

“The contlagration was accidental, 
but the cause of such extensive loss of 
life was the lamentable insufficiency of 
the boats, not only as to the extent of 
succour they were calculated to afford, 
but also their bad and unserviceable 
state; and the great sacrifice of life 
which this culpable negligence has occa- 
sioned may, in all probability, meet legis- 
lative attention and protection. 

‘ T also enclose a list of all those who 

erished, with a description of each 
individual, and a similar list of all who 
were saved. 

“ These distressed beings were landed 
from the Lotus and Isabella on the 22d; 
the passengers are lodged in the most 
economical way on shore, and the crew 
distributed amongst the British ship- 

ing; all are quite destitute of clothing ; 
have supplied such as is indispensably 
requisite. 

‘“T have determined on sending to 

their destination the ,passengers saved 
from the Hibernia, for which purpose a 
vessel is in the act of being hired, and I 
expect they will go on board in a few 
days. 
‘It is gratifying to couple with such 
distressing occurrences the announce- 
ment of a considerable subscription, at 
present on foot amongst the British 
residents, in aid of their distressed coun- 
trymen. * RopeRT HESKETH.” 


Number of Persons lost. 


John Dillon, his wife and two chi- 
dren; P. Sullivan, his wife and three 
children; James Davis, his wife; B. 
Ailesby, his wife and child; Samuel 
Hartley, his wife; W. Smith, his two 
children; Isaac Farrel, with four chil- 
dren; wife and three children of James 
Williamson; two children of Mrs. Logan; 
Thomas Wilson, his wife and two chil- 
dren; W.. Richards, _ his wife; G. 
Richards; William Richards, jun.; 
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Charles Richards; Mary Ann Richards ; 
Mary Richards; Martha’ Richards; 
Mona Richards; Charles Broomhall, his 
wife and two children; wife of Peter 
Roy; John Tooley, his wife; Z. Lut- 
chiffe, his wife; Richard Gregory, his 
wife and child; Eliza Gregory; James 
Potten; J. Broomhall; Ellen) Broom- 
hall; John RKeily; John Roberts, his 
wife; Samuel Pannel, his wife: Benia- 
min Garritt, his wife; wife of C. Web- 
ster; wife of John Burn; James M'‘Cou- 
chie, his wife; B. M‘Convil, his wife; 
E. M‘Donnell; E. Matthews; wife and 
two children of Richard Perry; W. 
Smith, his child: Sarah Smith; Thomas 
Moulton; Richard Fawcett, his wife; 
Thomas Wadsworth; Kobert M‘Gee; 
Jasper Philips; C. Wallace; M. Liotter; 
George Alaters, his wife; William Kaye, 
his wife and two children; R. Kennedy; 


wife and child of Henry Gillett; Edward 
Akitt; Mary Moriarty; Elizabeth Mo- 
riarty; Mary Gormace; Rebecca Mars; 
Augusta Fisher; Louisa Poole; Amelia 
Thoroyood; Susannah Petit; wife and 
five children of Thomas Graham; Ellen 
Mairas, hertwo children; Walter Woods, 
his wife and two children: wife and two 
children of Henry Palmer; Anna Pahner; 
Harriet Palmer; Henry Palmer; the 
four Misses Mcider; Mary Ann Hewit; 
wife of Robert Holmes; 1! girls from the 
Dublin establishinent; Ellen Green ;— 
total, 143. 

Cahin Passengers.—Mr. Fleming; Mr. 
Dickinson, surgeon; Mr. Ridley (who 
dicd in the boats ;)—total, 3. 

Crew.—James Thornton; William 
Duke; Christopher Shate; Peter Ander- 
son; W. Carrow; David Jones; —— 
—— (cook of the ship;)}—total 7. 





ADMIRALTY ORDER. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have directed that the extra Clerk allowed to 
be borne in lieu of a seaman in all rated 
ships, may be selected from among such as 
may have passed an examination for Purser, 
without limitation as to the time of passing, 
and not as heretofore only trom those passed 


prior to 1829. Mates and Midshipmen are in 
future to be considered qualified to be entered 
as Admiralty Mates or Midshipmen, after 
having passed tor seamanship abroad, or both 
examinations, if at home, one complete year, 
and not as heretofore, only those passed prior 
to 1830. 





MOVEMENTS OF TRANSPORTS. 


Anas—Licut. W. C. Harris, Agent, arrived 
at Plymouth on the I5th inst. from the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, and the Cape. The 
Arab has brought home passengers, Lieut. 
Barlow, Gist Regiment, from Ceylon; 
Lieut. R. Dawson, R.N. from Swan River; 
Lieut. R. Harris, 87th Regiment: Dr. At- 
kinson, in Medical charge of invalids from 
the Mauritius; Lieut. Waugh, 9sth Regt. 
from the Cape; Mr. Wilson, Surgeon, R.N. 
and lady; Mr. Morris, Assistant-Surgeon, 


R.N., and Mrs. M. A. Payne, from As- 
cension. 


Makauis oF Huntirey—Licutenant John. 


Saunders, Agent, arrived on 16th Aug. 
from the West Indies, having been em- 
ployed in conveying detachments and stores 
to the different islands. She has brought 


home a quantity of ordnance, naval and 
victnalling stores, and Mrs. Capt. Chads 
and family, of the Ist West India Regt., 
and remains at Spithead for orders. 

Stextor—Lieut. Davison, Agent, arrived at 
Portsmouth on 20th Aug. from Rio Janeiro. 
She left Valparaiso on the 17th of March. 
The Stentor left Rio on the 6th of June, 
with unserviceable and obsolete stores, and 
passengers, Lieutenant Fordyce, and Mr. 
Weaver, Clerk, both of the Algcrine; and 
Mr. A. B. Paddon, late Midshipman of the 
Dublin; and two distressed British sub- 
jects. She sailed on Friday for Gravesend, 
having received sundry detachments of 
troops from the Athol for conveyance to 
that port. 





Births. 

At Belmont-place, Weymouth, the lady of 
Lieut. Carey, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 8th Aug. at Geneva, the lady of Capt. 
Basil Hall, R.N., of 4 son. 

Lately, at Woolwich, the lady of Lieut. 
and Adjutant Phillips, R.M., of a son. 

Lately, at Purbrook Common, the lady of 
Captain T. Moore, R.N., of a sun. 

Lately, in Sommerland Terrace, Plymouth, 
the lady of Lieut. T. Creser, R.N., of a 
daughter. 

On the 20th Aug., in the Dock-yard, Mrs. 
Cobbe, of a daughter. 

At Chelsea, on the 25th inst., the lady of 
Mr. James Sparshott, Purser, R.N., of a 
daughter. 


fAarriages. 

On the 13th of August, at Madron, by the 
Rev. H. Gregory, Lieut. A. Miles, R.N., to 
Miss Sibella Elizabeth Hatfield, daughter of 
Mr. John Westhy Hatfield, of Penzance. 

Lately, at Stoke, Plymouth, by the Rev. 
W. J. St. Aubyn, Joseph Stevenson, Esq., 
Surgeon, R.N., to Margaret Pattison, second 
daughter of Wm. Mould, Esq., of George- 
strect, Devonport. 

Lately, Mr. Joseph Watson, R.N., to Su- 
sanna, cldest daughter of Mr. Smart, of this 
town, Navy Agent. 

At Stonehouse Chapel, by the Rev. J. W. 
Campbell, Mr. William Abbot, R.N., to Miss 
Brock, of Cornwall. 

At Newton Valence, Capt. Lomprier, R.N., 
to Frances, daughter of W. Dumaresq, Esq., 
of Pelham-place, Hampshire. 
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At Newhaven Church, by the Rev. J. 
Smith, on Wednesday the 24th July, Captain 


James Morgan, R.N., of the Coast Guard 
service, to Eliza, daughter of T. C. Faulco- 
ner, Esq., of Newhaven. 

On the 8th Aug., at Lowestoft, William 
Innes Pocock, Esq., R.N., to Elizabeth Anne, 
only daughter of Richard Pearson, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and P.A.8. London. 

At Portsea, last week, Mr. Michael Heath, 
R.N., of Dartmouth, to Miss Lavers, of the 
former place. 

On the 20th Aug., by the Rev. J. C. Mas- 
ters, G. Wright, Esq., of His Majesty's yacht 
Firebrand, to Susanna, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Simpson, R.N., Coast Guard, Green- 
wich. 

At Sidmouth, Capt. Nesham, R.N., to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Col. 
Nicholas Bayly, brother of the late Earl of 
Uxbridge. 

At the same time, Capt. C. Hamlyn Wil- 
lHiams, R.N., to Harriet, daughter of the late 
Sir Nelson Rycroft, Bart. 

At Boulogne, Capt. J. Wigston, R.N., to 
Mary, daughter of the late Major-General Sir 
J. Chalmers, Madras anny. 

Married, in London, Lieut. Thomas James, 
R.N., son of the late John James, Esq., of 
Truro, to Emma, second daughter of the late 
H. P. Andrews, Esq., of Bordcan, Cornwall. 

At Portsmouth Church, lately, Mr. Jacob 
Vermeulen, late of H.M.S. North Star, to 
Miss Sarah Fanner, of this place. 

On the 12th Aug., by special licence, at St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, Captain Bishop, R.N., 
to Sarah, widow of the late Giuseppi Cipri- 
ani, Esq. of St. Thomas's. 


Deaths. 


Lately, aged 61, in Gloucester-street, Port- 
sea, Mr. G. Robinson, R.N. 

At Thetford, Captain Booty Harvey, R.N., 
C.B. (1812,) aged 69. 

At Belfast, Lieut. Thomas- Williams Charle- 
ton, R.N. (1811.) 

At his father’s residence, Bonython House, 
near Helston, of consumption, Charles Tre- 
lawny, youngest surviving son of Colonel 
Passingham, and late of H.M. ship Kent, 
deeply and deservedly lamented by his rela- 
tives and friends. 

In London, on the 22d July, Lieut. Frede- 
rick Thompson, R.N. (1815,) aged 49, 

At Hatherlcigh, on the 25th July, Mr. John 
Fisher, Surgeon, R.N. leaving a wife and 
eight children. 

In the naval action off Cape St. Vincent, on 
the 5th ult., Lieutenant Frederick-George 
Mc. Donough, R.N. His nomme de guerre 
in the Portuguese service was Captain 
George. 

At Stanraer, on the 9th July, Lieut. Wm. 
M‘Dowall, R.N. aged 39. He was highly 
respected both as an officer aud a gentle- 
man. ; 
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On the 6th Aug. at Carmarthen, Captain 
Henry Vaughan, R.N. (1806,) aged 76. 

At Else, in Fifeshire, Capt. John Porteous, 
R.N. (1814.) 

At Rio Janeiro, aged 22, Mr. Edward 
Hellyer, (son of Mr. Hellyer of Cosham, clerk 
of H.M.S. Beagle. He went out on a shoot- 
ing excursion with some of his shipmates, 
and having shot a bird that fell in the waster, 
he was induced to go in after it, when he 
became entangled by some weeds, and was 
drowned. 

At Harberton Ford, near Totnes, Arthur 
Stapeldon, Commander, R.N. aged 64. 

In the action off Cape St. Vincent, under 
Admiral Napier, Lieut. E. Knyvett, of the 
Marines, son of W. Knyvett, Esq. 

At Florence, Capt. C. Montagu Walker, 
Royal Navy. : 

On the 15th ult. at Calceto Cottage, near 
Arundel, John Seward, Esq., Purser, R.N. 
(1796,) in the 55th year of his age. 

Lieut. Stephen Link, of the Pioneer reve- 
nue cruiser, attached to the Kentish Coast, 
and late of Torpoint, put an end to his 
existence lately. His remains were disco- 
vered next day by some boys in a copse, 
between the King’s Ferry and Milton, near 
Sheerness; and it appeared, that on the pre- 
ce night the unfortunate officer left his 
wife in bed, crossed the river opposite his 
station, and blew out his brains with a pistol. 
Some misunderstanding between the deceased 
and his men seems to have operated on his 
mind, and caused the fatal catastrophe. The 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ tempo- 
rary insanity.” 

On the 10th Aug. in Prederick-street, Port- 
sea, axed 39, Mr. J. C. Robinson, R.N. 

Lately, at Kensington, John Giffard, Esq. 
of the Admiralty, late of Lyme, eldest son of 
the late Sir Harding Giffard, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. 

Lately, Capt. Keats, R.N. was sailing in 
Batticombe Bay, in an open boat, with Mrs. 
Keats, and her two sisters, Miss Diana and 
Miss Louisa Pitman. The boat was upset by 
asquall. Capt. Keats seized Miss Lees 
and swam towards the shore, till he was met 
by a preventive service boat; but his wife (to 
whom he had only been married a few weeks) 
and her other sister were drowned. 

At Piddictrenthide, Dorset, a few days 
since, John Hawkins, Esq. aged 52, a retired 
prensa R.N. 

n the 9th Aug. at St. Peter’s, Gue 
Lieut. W. B. Bartlett. crete a 

In London, on the 30th July, Lieut. Peter 
Blake, R.N. (1809.) 

At Haslar Hospital, on the 30th July, Lieut. 
Thomas Daws, KN. (1809.) 

At Hemstead Parsonage, on the 28th of 
April, James Smire, Esq. aged 63, Master, 
R.N. and late Master-Attendant of H.M. 
wy ta ie at Bermuda. 

At Coburn Place, London, on the 30th July, 
Licut. Peter Blake, R.N. 

At Demerara, on the 24th June, Captain 
R. H. Muddle, R.N. 
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- Note.—All bearings are Magoetic, unless otherwise stated. 


64.—Descriprion oF A BEACON ON Looe Key, Fioripa Regr. 


Tue statement respecting this beacon in some of the papers not 
having been correctly given, the secretary to Lloyd’s, with his 
usual zeal for the improvement of navigation, has furnished us 
with the original communication from the Vice-Consul at Key West, 
of which the following is a copy: 


“ His Britannic Majesty's Vice-Consulate, 
Key West, 24th July, 1833. 


‘‘ Sir—The Beacon on Looe Key, Florida Reef, that was destroyed by the 
gale in October last, is now rebuilt. It is thirty feet high, and twelve feet 
diameter, and has a Black Ball at an elevation of eight feet from its summit. 
It can be seen about eight miles from the deck of a vessel in clear weather. 
It is in 24° 28’ north latitude, 81° 37’ west longitude, 28 miles from White- 
head’s Point light-house, or Key West, and 37 miles from Sand Key light, 
aud can be approached with safety from the southward within two miles. 

“T have the honour to be, &c. 
“QO. O'Hara. 
“To John Bennett, Esq. Sccretary at Lloyd’s, London.” 


65.—Lortron Rock, 1n Tne Provipence Nortu-Easr 
CHANNEL. 


The following is the account of a very dangerous sunken rock 
lying nearly in the middle of the Providence North-East channel, 
on which the ship Lorton struck on the 2d of July last : 


Extract of a letter from Mr. George Duncan, late commander of the brig 
Lorton, of Liverpool, to the Secretary of Lloyd’s :— 

“You will oblige me, as well as my seafaring brethren, traders to or about 
the Bahama Islands, hy causing it to be made public that the brig Lorton, of 

No. 20.—VvoL, I. 48 
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Liverpool, from St. Domingo to Nassau, on the morning of the 2d of July, 
struck on a sunken rock bearing from Egg Island N. by W. 4 W. eight miles, 
and immediately filled with water. The rock is about the size of a boat’s bot- 
tom, and six feet below the surface of the water, with seven to eight fathoms of 
water on both sides of it. The longitude of this rock is, by a good chronometer 
of Messrs. Molineux and Sons, London, 77.° 1’., and latitude, by a meridian 
altitude of the sun, 25.° 38.’ The rock is not in any chart which I have seen, 
and the fishermen in the vicinity of the place report that they did not know 
of it. When the vessel struck, she was going at 7} knots per hour.” 


The foregoing will suffice to guard navigators from this danger 
until further accounts are received respecting, it from the officers 
employed in the survey of the West India islands. 


66.—DanGeErous Rock IN THE ANCHORAGE OFF ISLE Crock- 
ATOA IN TEE STRAIT OF SUNDA. 


We are indebted to that able Russian circumnavigator, Captain 
Lutke, for the following account of a dangerous rock in the 
anchorage under the Island Crockatoa, in the Strait of Sunda. 
On referring to Captain Horsburgh’s chart of this strait, the 
position assigned to the rock by Captain Lutké appears to be 
very nearly where twenty fathoms are marked. Vessels, there- 
fore, frequenting this anchorage should be careful to avoid the 
danger. 


The Russian corvettes Seniavine, Captain Luthé, and the Moller, Captain 
Stanukovitch, leaving the China Sea, by the Sound, anchored on 9th Feb. 
1829, under the [sland Crockatoa. On approaching the anchorage, the Moller 
touched a rock which is not laid down in any charts. On sounding it after- 
wards in a boat, it was found to be a piece of coral about 120 yards in circum- 
ference, situated 14 mile from the nearest point of Crockatoa, and S, 43° E, 
from the north-east point of this island, or rather from the islet which lies off 
the north-east point of the great island. Eighteen feet water was found on this 
dangerous rock ; but there must be less, as the corvette which touched it does 
not draw more than fourteen feet. The sea, moreover, was calm, and the coral 
was distinctly visible under her bottom. 


67.—Lismone, Barraneab, axD GirDLENESS LIGHTHOUSES, 
on the Coast of Scotland. 


‘‘The Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses hereby give notice, that 
the three new Light-houses above mentioned have been erected, and will be 
lighted up on the night of Tuesday the 15th day of October, 1833. The lights 
will continue thereafter to be exhibited every night from the going away of day- 
light in the evening tll the return of daylight in the morning. 

“The following specification of the positions of these Light-houses, and of 
the appearance of the lights, is given by Mr. Stevenson, engineer to the com- 
missioners :— 
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LISMORE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


*€ Lismore Light-house is erected on the small island called Mouscdale, or 
The Lady’s Isle, at the western extremity of Lismore Island, in the county of 
Argyle, in lat. 56° 30’ north, and in long. 5° 40’ west. This light opens the 
two channels leading along Lismore to the Caledonian Canal, by Fort-Wuilliam, 
and, also, the Sounds of Loing, Islay, and Mull. The light-house bears from 
Seaskerry Rock, S.S.W. 4 W., distant 14 mile; from the southern entrance of 
the Sound of Mull, S.S.E. 3 E., distant 3 miles; from the Lady Rock, E.N.E., 
distant 1081 yards; from the northern entrance of the Sound of Islay, 
N.E. § E., distant 38 miles; and from Dunolly Castle, at the western entrance 
to Oban, N.W. 3N., distant 7 miles. These bearings are taken by compass, 
and the variation is 27° west. 

“This light will be known to mariners as a Fixed Light from oil, with 
reflectors ; and will be seen like a star of the first magnitude at the distance of 
12 miles, and at intermediate distances, according to the state of the atmos- 
phere. The lantern is elevated 103 feet above the medium level of the sea. 


BARRAHEAD LIGHT-HOUSE. 


‘‘ Barrahead Light-house is erected on the most southern extremity of the 
groupe of islands called Barra, Uist, Harris, and Lewis, and known to mariners 
as the Long Island. It is situate in the county of Inverness, in lat. 56° 48’ 
north, and in long. 7° 33’ west. It bears from the Island of Muldonich, one 
of the Barra Isles, W.S.W. 4 W., distant 9 miles; from Hysker, off the Islands 
of Cana and Rum, W. by N,, distant 33 miles; from the Rock Skerryvore, 
N., distant 37 miles; from Stevenson’s Rocks, N. 4 E., distant 38 miles; from 
Tory Island Light, in the county of Donegal, N.E. } E., distant 93 miles ; and 
from the Island of St. Kilda, S. 4 W., distant 68 miles. The bearings are by 
compass, and the variation is 28° west. 

“This light will be known to mariners as an Intermittent Light, suddenly 
appearing like a star of the first magnitude, and continuing 24 minutes in 
view, when it is suddenly ecli for half a minute. The entire effect is thus 
produced in three minutes. The light will be from oil, with reflectors, The 
lantern is elevated 680 feet above the medium level of the sea, and is glazed 
or open from N. by E. to E.N.E., and intermediate points westerly and 
southerly. In clear weather, the light will be seen at the distance of 32 miles, 
and at intermediate distances according to the state of the atmosphere. , 


GIRDLENESS LIGHT-HOUSE. 


“‘Girdleness Light-house is placed on the headland of that name in the 
county of Kincardine. It is situate in lat. 57° 8‘ north, and in long. 2° 3’ west; 
and immediately off it lies the sunken rock called the Girdle. This Light- 
house bears from the North Pier of Aberdeen, S. by W., distant 1220 yards; 
from Buchanness Light-house, S.W. 4 W., distant 25 miles; and from the 
Bell-Rock Light-house, N.E. 3 N., distant 43 miles. The two lanterns at this 
station are open or giazed from N.N.E. to W.S.W. 4 W., and intermediate 
points, easterly and southerly. The bearings are taken by compass, and the 
variation is 26° 45’ west. 

‘‘ Girdleness will be known to mariners as a Double Light, exhibiting from 
the same tower two Fixed Lights like stars of the first magnitude, the one over 
the other; but toa distant observer the lights will appear as one, having an 
elongated form. These lights will be from oil, with reflectors, placed in lan- 
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terns, elevated respectively 115 and 185 feet above the medium level of the 
sea, and will be seen at the distance of 13 and 16 miles, and at intermediate 
distances, according to the state of the weather. 


‘¢ By order of the Commissioners of the Northern Light-houses, 
“C,. CUNINGHAM, Secretary. 
“ Edinburgh, September 2, 1833.” 


68.—Tne New Licnt-House on tHe Istanp Oxoer, at the 
Entrance of Christiansand.* 


The height of the Oxoe Light is 135 feet above 
the level of the sea. In clear weather it presents 
the following appearance :— 

For the space of two minutes fifty-five seconds, 
a steady flame may be seen; then follows a short 
eclipse, succeeded by a brilliant flash; again, a 
short eclipse, after which it regains its original 
steady flame. 

The strong flashes occur every four minutes,. 
and are discernible as far as five geographical 
miles, whilst the steady light loses itself as you 
recede from the Light-house beyond three and a 
half to four miles. The light shews as above 
through all points of the compass, and _ is kept 
ae, burning throughout the year. 

> The Light-house is white, and serves for a 
Day mark. 





At the distance of one mile from Oxoe, with the light on that island in 
N.W. b. N. 3 N. you may, from the shrowds, and in clear weather, distinguish 
the Odderoen Harbour light, bearing N. b. W. 34 W. Steering this course, 
with Odderoe light in sight, you go clear of all dangers, until you get within 
twenty fathoms’ distance from the light, when you alter your course to 
N.W.%N. Keeping this course, after having sailed past the light four to 
five cable-lengths, you may let go your anchor in a depth of thirty to forty 
fathoms. 

Odderoe Light is kept burning all the year round, the same as Oxoe Light, 
with the exception of the particular lamps which guide you from Odderoe Island 
into Vort. ese lamps are put out on the 31st of March, and lit again on the 
1st of August. 

It should be noticed, that the space between the rocks along Oxoe and 
Gronningen in which Odderoe Light is visible, is three to four cable-lengths 
across. In the middle of this space is the course to be steered, namely, 
N. b. W. 3 W., and where the Odderoe Light shews most brilliant. 

On either side of the line its lustre decreases as you approach the rocks to 
1} or 2 cable-lengths. 


© See p. 6 of Naut. Mag. No. 11, for former notice of this light. 
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69.—RemaRKS oN FALse anpb Simon's Bays, with DikeEcTIOoNsS 
FOR ENTERING THEM, by Mr. C. P. Bellamy, late Master of 
H.M.S. Maidstone. ~ 


Ships entering False Bay, and bound into Simon’s Bay, at night, should be 
extremely cautious not to mistake the high land of Musenberg for the Block- 
house Point, and the high land on the south side of Simon’s Bay, as several 
very serious losses have been sustained in consequence, not by strangers only, 
but by persons who have frequently been into Simon’s Bay. The advantages 
of a light-house on the Noah's Ark, which might be built at a trifling expense, 
have frequently been represented to the Colonial Government, and, had a light- 
house been erected, there can be no doubt that many a valuable ship which 
has been wrecked on the Beach of Musenberg would have reached the anchor- 
age of Simon’s Bay in safety. In order to prevent the above-mentioned mis- 
take, the following remarks are offered, which, if attended to, it is to be hoped 
a a answer the purpose intended. 

e land on the east and west sides of False Bay is high, but Seal Island, 
and the land on the north side of False Bay, from Musenberg to Gordon’s 
Bay, is low, flat, and sandy, and can only be seen at a short distance. 

0 ships coming into False Bay from the eastward, there will appear three 
distinct patches of sand on the N.W. side of False Bay, the southernmost of 
which is on the N.W. side of Simon’s Bay: the second in Elsey Bay, and 
the third in Fish-hook Bay. These are the only sand-hills on the west side of 
False Bay, except a very small one in Buffalo Bay, a little within the Cape 
Point, which can be seen only at a short distance. 

Between the Cape Point and Noah’s Ark there are four houses, with culti- 
vated spots of ground near them: the first is a long, low, flat-roofed house, 
(whitewashed,) situated over Buffalo Bay; the second is a small flat-roofed 
house at Giltkest, near the sea, about two and a half miles to the southward of 
the Noah’s Ark; the third is a regular-built house, with a shingle roof, and 
with out-houses attached to it, situated in a valley some distance from the sea, 
and about two miles from the Noah’s Ark; the fourth is a thatched cottage 

‘belonging to Government, with a number of oak-trees in front of it, a short dis- 
tance from the sea, situated about a mile to the southward of the Noah’s Ark. 
The Noah’s Ark is a remarkable rock, with a flat top and perpendicular sides, 
about ten or fifteen feet above the sea at high-water. e Block-house on 
southern point of Simon’s Bay has a battery and a white round tower on it. 


Directions for Sailing into False and Simon's Bays by Day. 


Ships coming from the westward by day, outside the Anvil and Bellows, 
frequently lose much time and ground by being apprehensive of the Anvil, 
when it does not break to shew its situation, and consequently run much 
further eastward than is necessary. It is therefore recommended, after passing 
the Bellows at about a half a mile distance, to steer east, until Elsey Peak, the 
western point of Fish-hook Bay comes well open of all the land between the 
Cape Point and Simon's Bay bearing N. or N. 3 E., or until the house before 
mentioned in Buffalo Bay comes well open of the Cape Point, bearing 
N.N.W.4 W. They may then be assured of being to the eastward, and clear 
of the Anvil, and may haul in N. b. E. When the northern point of 
Smith’s Winkle Bay bears W. b. N. they are to the northward of the Whittle, 
and may haul in N. or N. b. W. until they have made out the Noah’s Ark: 
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pass between it and the Roman Rocks, taking care to keep Hanglip open to the 
eastward of the Ark, bearing S.S.E. (to avoid a ledge of sunken rocks*® lying 
off east from the Block House, and about one-third of a mile to the N.W.4 N. 
of the Noah’s Ark,) until the Block House bears S.W. b. W. then haul in 
W.N.W. for the anchorage, and anchor in ten fathoms water; Block House 
bearing S. b. E. 4 E.,, Dock-yard Clock W, b.S. 4 S., Hangtip on with, or just 
open of the highest rocks off Block House Point. Small vessels, or a ship that 
is going to remain any time in Simon’s Bay, may anchor nearer the Dock-yard, 
taking care to give a berth to the Wharf Rock, which lies 130 fathoms E.N.E. 
of the town Jetty, having on it nine feet at low-water. ‘On the outer edze of 
this rock is a white buoy in 4} fathoms. Noah’s Ark may be passed within 
30 or 40 yards, having nine fathoms close to its N.E. side; and the Roman 
Rocks may be approached to within 100 yards on its S.W. side. 


Working in by Day. 


Passing outside the Bellows and Anvil, the best plan is to work up between 
the Whittle and the western shore, if the wind is to the westward of north: if 
eastward of north, stand well to the eastward, so as to lay well up the bay, and 
to windward of the Whittle, on the starboard tack. Be careful when standing 
towards it to keep the marks well open, to avoid the danger, and when well up 
the bay, do not stand to the eastward, to bring the centre of Seal Island more 
to the northward than N.E. b. N. on account of the York Shoal; a dangerous 
one, having only twelve feet water on it, lying a mile and three-quarters 
S. b. E. from the island. As you approach the Roman, be careful to give 
ita berth on the N.E. side of at least a quarter of a mile, on account of the two 
rocks which are on the extremity of the ledge, to the N.E, of it, on one of which 
there is sixteen feet, on the other twenty feet. The twenty feet rock lies 
N. 34° E. 135 fathoms, with the cupola of the dock-yard clock on the north 
side of the door of the old Admiralty House, and the Roman rock on with the 
north end of the commandant’s house. The sixteen-feet rock bears from the 
Roman N. 24° E. 155 fathoms, with the cupola of the dock-yard clock on with 
the door of the old Admiralty house; the breaker of the sunken rock of the 
Roman on with the Green Hummock at Giltkest. These rocks are 55 fathoms 
from each other. 

Ships coming from the westward may with safety pass between the Bellows 
and the land, and between the Anvil and the Cape Point, by giving the Bel- 
lows a berth of half'a mile. When between it and the land, steer E. b.N. or 
E.N.E., keeping the point of the cape open on the larboard bow, until the 
house in Buffalo Bay comes open, or the Cape Point bears N.W. b. N., then 
haul in N.N.E., which will lead midway between the western shore and the 
Whittle; and when the northern point of Smith’s Winkle Bay bears W. b. N. 
you are past it, and may follow the before-mentione directions. But it is 
to be observed, that this passage ought not to be attempted without a leading 
wind and commanding breezes, as there is frequently a strong current setting 
round the Cape Point. 


Satling in by Night from the Westward with a leading Wind. 
Having made the Bellows, keep it open on the larboard bow, and pass it at 
half a mile distance, then steer east 34 miles, or, until the Cape Point, if dis- 


tinctly seen, bears N.W. b. N. when you may steer N.b. E. Having run eicht 


* On the extremity of this ledge a Buoy has lately been placed. 
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miles on this course, and having got into 22 fathoms water, you are to the north- 
ward of the Whittle. Steer on N. b. E. five miles more; you will then be 
abreast of the Roman Rocks. Should you.not make out the Noah’s Ark dis- 
tinctly, it would be advisable to yo to the eastward of the Roman, to do which, 
having run the before-mentioned distance, steer north until you shallow the 
water to 15 fathoms, or, if it be a clear night, and you can with certainty dis- 
tinguish the Peak above the Block House, and to the southward of Simon’s 
Town, bring it to bear S.W. b. W. 3 W. and haul in west for the anchorage. 
When the eastern extremity of the land bears S.S.E. and you are in 10 or 11 
fathoms, anchor. If Noah's Ark can be distinctly seen, the directions for sail- 
ing in by day may be followed; but it is necessary, if sailing in by night, to 
keep a good look-out for the Roman Rocks, as the sea is nearly level with their 
top at high-water. 


Working in by Night. 


After passing the Bellows and Anvil, as before directed, haul close to the 
wind on the larboard tack, and if not lying higher than N.E. you will not go 
near the Whittle. Stand on “ip the larboard tack about 12 miles, or, until 
Smith’s Winkle Berg (if it can be distinguished) bears W. b. N. Then tack and 
stand towards it, taking care not to bring it to the northward of W. b. N. on 
account of the Whittle, nor Elsey Peak to the westward of N.W. on account of 
the York Shoal; or, if it is stale to work up in-shore of the Whittle, stand 
on seven or eight miles on the first tack, or until you can weather Cape Point, 
and stand into Buffalo Bay until the Point bears south, then stand off until it 
bears south-west. When drawing near the north part of Buffalo Bay, do not 
stand towards the land nearer than to bring the point of the cape S.S.W., and, 
when standing off, do not bring the cape to the westward of S.W. until you are 
certain of being within the Whittle. Being well within the Whittle, you may 
stand off, to bring Elsey Peak N.W. if seen, otherwise you must judge by the 
distance run; taking care to avoid the York Shoal 1§ miles S. b. E. of Seal 
Island. Be careful to avoid the Roman, also, when approaching it, the situa- 
tion of which may be known in a clear night by the bearings of Elsey Peak 
and the peak above and to the southward of Simon’s town, the former bearing 
N. from it, and the latter W. b.S. 4S. Stand into the bay according to 
the directions given for ‘‘ Running into the bay at night with a leading 
wind.” 

N.B. Should it become very dark or thick weather, it would be advisable to 
anchor, if within the Whittle. 

N.B. The Roman, from Noah’s Ark, bears N.E. 4 E. Coming from the 
eastward, and not being less than two miles from the point of Hanglip, steer 
direct for the highest part of the land of Smith’s Winkle Berg, the north part 
of Smith’s Winkle Bay, or N.W. b. N., until the cape point bears S.W., then 
follow the before-mentioned directions, 


70.—NavVIGATION INTO Harwicu Harsour. Buoy on THE 
West ALTAR. 


“‘ Trinity- House, London, 19th September, 1833. 


* Notice is hereby given, that this corporation has caused a Buoy, painted 
Black, and marked on the head * West Altar,” to be laid on the western elbow 
of the shoal named the Altar in the entrance to Harwich harbour. 
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TIDE TABLE. 


The buoy lies in 2 feet at low water spring-tides, with the following marks 


and compass bearings, viz. ; 


Harwich High Light-house, its apparent width open Northward 
of the Low Light-house, bearing ........ecce+ssevccece N.W. b. N. 


The First Martello Tower, Eastward of Languard Fort, on with 
the extreme Southern Outworks of that garrison, bearing... E.b.S. 35S. 


“* By Order, 


“‘ J, Herbert, Secretary.” 
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The times of high-water, neerly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 


the above table within certain limits. 


‘Thus, the times in the Plymouth-Dock colamn are to be used 


for all places between the Land’s End and Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth colamn, for 
all places between Portlnod Bill and Beachy [lead ; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 


place, according to the sign + or —. 


The times of high-water at Plymouth Dock-Yard are to be used with the difference agaiust the 
following places, to tind the time of high-water there on the same day :— 


e 


. 


o——e—eee 


ee 


a.m, | a. m. 

Mounts Bav and Lizard —1 3 Eddystone ‘ : e ce - ~018 
Falmouth flarbour ge ee — 0 18 Dartmouth and Torhay - « +09 
Fowey Ilarbour . . . —0o 18 Exmouth , ~ 6 whlUlehUh HOR 
Cawsand Bay < ‘ . - ~010 Lyme Cob ‘ 5 . $ » +097 

The times of high-water at Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, for the following 
places :— 

; 3. m, a.m, 

Portland Bill * ry ry ry e —_— 6 10 Cowes e ry s . — 0 55 
Weymouth Harbour . s » ~ 510 Southampton. . P .- @~1 0 
Christchurch and Poole Harbours — 2 WO Bembridge Poirt . ‘é P - -~040 
Needles Point. .  . : - ~155 Selsea and Arundel Elarbours . +0 5§ 
Hurst Chamber . — 1 40 Shoreham Harbour ‘ Hl - —~09 
Lymington . 2© «© © « MLDS Beachy lead — 125 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


T.—OriGinaL Papers on Nava Arciitecture. By Com- 
mander John Pearse, R. N. 


No. I1.—On true Centre or Rotation. 


Te very great importance of this point in Naval Architecture 
induced me at first to commence, and subsequently to continue, 
its investigation; and, having now completed twelve months of 
incessant application and study of the subject, in addition to 
repeated previous considerations of it, it will be seen that it has 
been fully examined. 

During the last six months I have had recourse to various 
experiments, and can now undertake to demonstate by these 
means, on a mechanical apparatus, and on floating bodies, that 
the metacentre, or point of stability, is the axis of rotation, and 
not the centre of gravity of the ship, as is generally supposed. 

The results derived from experiments on floating bodies perfectly 
agree with those which the mechanical apparatus exhibits. The 
principles of the two experiments are the same; they are governed 
by similar physical and mechanical laws; and the calculations by 
which the different points, and the moments of the powers are 
found, are precisely the same. 

When the apparatus which [ have constructed exhibits clearly, 
and in a most simple, mechanical, and practical shape, facts which 
are well known and established by the long practical experience of 
seamen; when it plainly shews the various effects produced by 
different dispositions of the weights in a ship—that the frame of a 
ship must be greatly strained, and its sailmg much impeded, by 
placing great weights in the extremities—that the motion of rolling 
may be rendered slower, either by raising the weights or extending 
them in the same horizontal plane, the first diminishing the stabil- 
ity, the latter not—that weights situated in the same horizontal 
plane, whether collected near the centre or extended towards the 
extremities, either longitudinally or transversely, oppose equal 
resistance to permanent inclining powers; and, nevertheless, that 
weights concentrated near the middle oppose much greater resist- 
ance to momentary inclining powers than weights situated, in the 
same horizontal plane, near the extremities: when it clearly 
exhibits the physical properties of a floating body; how stability 
or resistance to permanent inclining powers is produced; the great 
difference between the effects of permanent and momentary inclin- 
ing forces; and what generates resistance to a momentary inclining 
power, such as the effort proceeding from the shock of a sea, which 
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brings into action the physical properties of the body; and, that 
these, by first resisting and overcoming the first effort, which is 
soon annihilated, acquire the power to produce succeeding motions, 
which may be considered as the natural and physical vibrations of 
the body: when the cause of all these facts is clearly proved by 
simple geometrical construction, and by calculation; and when 
they perfectly agree with results derived from experiments on 
floating bodies, it must appear very evident that the apparatus 
correctly exhibits the principles on which a ship turns, and that it 
is governed by the same laws, in making its vibrations, as other 
mechanical bodies. 

It does appear very forcibly, that, hitherto, theory alone has 
been consulted in considering this important point, and that tts 
complexity has led many eminent authors into the error of con- 
founding the centre of gravity of the ship with the centre of 
rotation. The ship is in perfect equilibrium when at rest in its 
horizontal position. But when a new and additional force is 
applied, such as that of the wind, or the shock of a sea, then the 
equilibrium which before existed is destroyed, and consequently 
there must be a new centre of gravity, combining that of the 
operating forces, to preserve the necessary equilibrium. The 
metacentre, or point of stability, and which is evidently the centre 
of rotation also, is clearly the centre of gravity of this new system, 
or, of the whole of the operating forces; for, varying the powers on 
floating bodies of the most simple kind, in repeated experiments, 
proves that the vertical which determines the situation of the 
metacentre passes through the centre of gravity of a new system. 

No mechanical body possesses the property of vibrating, whose 
centre of gravity is in the centre of rotation. Place it in any 
position, and it will remain at rest, and in perfect equilibrium. If 
the centre of gravity is above the centre of rotation, the smallest 
force will cause it instantly to upset. These are the very words of 
the most eminent authors on naval architecture. They tell us, 
‘‘ That the centre of gravity of a ship must necessarily be situated 
below a certain point, which they name the metacentre; that if 
the centre of gravity was situated in this point, the ship would 
remain at rest in any position it might be placed; and, that if the 
centre of gravity was above the metacentre, the smallest external 
force would cause the ship instantly to upset; and, consequently, 
that the centre of gravity of the ship must necessarily be situated 
below the metacentre.” Therefore, whether it be a ship or any 
other mechanical body, its motions, as before observed, are governed 
by the same laws—stability being the resisting force which is 
opposed to a permanent or momentary inclining power; and the 
lower the weights are placed, or the lower the centre of gravity is 
situated, the greater will be the moment of stability, or the resist- 
ance to any inclining power; and which experience confirms. 
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The great importance of a correct knowledge of where the axis 
of rotation of a ship is situated, is clearly demonstrated by the 
consideration that the lateral effort of the water or resist- 
ance to lee-way will tend to augment, or diminish, the stability of 
the ship, according as the mean direction, or result of its effort, 
may pass above or below the axis of rotation. Consequently, as 
the metacentre in some of our ships ts situated six feet and upwards 
above the centre of gravity of the ship, the mean direction of the 
lateral effort passing between the two points, and by supposing the 
centre of gravity of the ship to be the centre of rotation, would 
lead to a conclusion that the stability would be augmented by it; 
whereas the metacentre being the centre of rotation, the stability 
would actually be diminished. This is a proof why ships may be 
found to be overmasted, and no true cause can be assigned for it. 
On the same principle, the direction of an effort proceeding from 
the shock of a sea, passing above the centre of gravity of the ship, 
by supposing it to be the centre of rotation, would lead to a con- 
clusion that the effort would cause the ship to incline to leeward ; 
whereas the metacentre being the centre of rotation, the effort 
would, by uniting with the effort of the moment of stability, actu- 
ally cause the ship to roll to windward. 

That the mean direction of the lateral effort of the water passing 
between the centre of gravity of the ship and the metacentre, 
would diminish the stability, has been satisfactorily proved by 
experiment on a floating body. First, by inclining it by a weight, 
and then applying a lifting power between the two pornts, which 
increased the inclination considerably, and, consequently, dimi- 
nished the stability. The lifting power was then applied above the 
metacentre, when the inclination diminished, and, consequently, 
the effort tended to augment the stability. The effects thus 
produced, by applying the power above and below the metacentre, 
prove it to be the azzs of rotation. 

All the efforts, or forces, which produce permanent inclination, 
or vibrating motion, are considered on the principle of the lever, and 
their moments are found by multiplying the amount of the weights, 
or of the absolute forces, by the distances of the directions of their 
efforts from the point of support or fulcrum, those distances being 
always perpendicular to the directions of the efforts of the weights 
or forces. 

A ship, when inclined by the power of the wind, was considered 
by that eminent French philosopher, M. Bouguer, a lever of the 
second kind ; by Chapman, the celebrated Swedish naval archi- 
tect, a lever of the second or third kind. It 1s, however, very easy 
to prove it to be a lever of the first kind. By the laws of me- 
chanics, the weight or pressure, on the point of support or fulcrum, 
of a lever of the second kind, is only equal to the weight of the 
body to be moved, minus the amount of the moving power; the 
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weight moved being between the fulcrum and the moving power : 
whereas the pressure on the fulcrum of a lever of the first kind is 
equal to the weight of the body moved, plus the amount of the 
moving power; the fulcrum in this case being between the weight 
moved and the moving power. 

A ship possesses the properties of a lever of the first kind when 
inclined, according to the method of Father P. Hoste, for ascer- 
taining the moment of stability, by suspending a weight at the end 
of a spar projecting from the ship, and which is given us by 
M. Bouguer. Now, the direction of the effort of the inclining 
weight being perpendicular to the surface of the water, the whole 
of its effort goes to increase the pressure on the water, and, there- 
fore, increases also the displacement of the ship; consequently 
renders it a lever of the first kind. The weight of the ship acting 
at its centre of gravity is the weight moved ; the inclining weight 1s 
the moving power : between these two is situated the centre of effort 
of the water, which is the point of support or fulcrum to the lever, 
and this, as well as the increase of pressure, constitutes it a lever 
of the first kind. But P. Hoste, or M. Bouguer, have not 
related all the excellencies which this ingenious method possesses. 
A ship inclined in this way gives an excellent demonstration of 
what has been before related respecting the centre of gravity of a 
new system, namely, the direction of the effort of the weight of the 
ship, acting at its centre of gravity, is in one vertical ; the direction 
of the effort of the inclining weight is in a second vertical; and a 
third vertical, situated between the two former, determines the 
situation of the metacentre. The tnclining weight multiplied by 
ts horizontal distance from the vertical of the metacentre is equal 
to the weight of the ship multiplied by the horizontal distance of 
tts centre of gravity from the same vertical. This is a necessary 
consequence of the equilibrium, as well as a strong proof that the 
ship in this state is become a new system of efforts, and whose new 
centre of gravity is in the vertical which determines the situation of 
the metacentre. In fact, and as before observed, repeated experi- 
ments on floating bodies of the most simple kind prove it to be so. 
Here, then, is one reason why theory may have led authors into the 
error of confounding the centre of gravity of the ship with the cen- 
tre of gravity of a new system of efturts. 

Having ascertained the moment of stability at a certain inclina- 
tion, by the method of P. Hoste, we may also, and agreeably 
to the laws of mechanics, find the amount of absolute force required 
to produce the same inclination at any given point on the mast, the 
direction of the effort to be perpendicular to it, by dividing the 
moment of stability by the distance of the point where the power 
is to be applied from the axis of rotation. This may also be ascer- 
tained by improving on the method of P. Hoste, and consistent 
with the laws of mechanics as well: namely, the direction of the 
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effort of the inclining power is perpendicular to the surface of the 
water; therefore, whether the inclening weight zs suspended at the 
end of a spar projecting from the ship, or at the pont on the mast 
which the prolonged direction of its effort would intersect, still, the 
directions of the efforts being the same, and at equal distances 
Srom the vertical of the metacentre, they would preserve the equi- 
librium at the same inclination ; and, consequently, by decompos- 
ing the’ inclining power employed, as by P. Hoste, that is, by 
laying off, on the vertical line which represents the direction of the 
effort, the amount of the inclining power taken from a scale of 
equal parts, and then forming a parallelogram, the side which is 
perpendicular to the mast will represent the direction, and the 
amount of absolute force required, at the point of intersection, to 
produce a like inclination; and the amount of this power Is equal 
to that found by dividing the moment of stability for the given 
inclination by the distance of the point of intersection from the axis 
of rotation. 

The power, however, applied in this way, and which is similar 
to the effort of the wind on the sails, is much less than the 
former, and in proportion to the increased length of the lever. 
The direction, also, of its effort not being vertical, a small part of 
it only tends to increase the displacement; and which is found, as 
before described, by decomposing the inclining power, and the 
perpendicular side of the parallelogram will represent the amount 
of the increase of displacement. Thus, it is evident, that a ship 
inclined by the power of the wind, or by the shock of a sea, acting 
above the centre of rotation, possesses the properties of a lever of 
the first kind. A sea striking a ship low, or a sea acting on either 
of its extremities, and producing a lifting power, renders it a lever 
of the second kind. 

In ascertaining the amount of the inclining power at a given point 
on the mast, and in a direction perpendicular to it, by decomposing 
the vertical inclining power, the mean direction of the lateral effort 
of the water, or resistance to lee-way, is supposed to intersect the 
axis of rotation; in which case it neither produces augmentation 
nor diminution of stabihty. But, as before observed, the mean 
direction, or resultant of the lateral effort may act above or below 
the axis of rotation, and augment or diminish the stability. Con- 
sequently, it is of the greatest importance that we should possess a 
correct knowledge of where the centre of rotation is situated, and 
where the mean direction of the lateral effort of the water will 
intersect. These are important but simple facts; and it must 
appear very evident, that, without a correct knowledge of them, we 
can never expect to attain a correct system of masting, or the form 
which would combine all the qualities which it is necessary a ship 
should possess. 

Notwithstanding the question of the centre of rotation of a ship 
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has been made a very complicated one, and has been repeatedly 
considered during the last century, without any one having been 
able satisfactorily to decide the point; a century since, some were 
of opinion, but did not succeed in proving it, that the metacentre 
is the centre of rotation; and, although some of the present day 
cannot even agree as to what Chapman's opinion was on the sub-. 
ject, still, the question is very easily decided by experiment, and 
may be reduced to very narrow limits, namely. The whole moment 
of stability is the weight of the ship multiplied by the distance of 
its centre of gravity from the metacentre; therefore, when the 
whole of this moment is brought into action, the two points must 
be in the same horizontal plane, and, consequently, the sbip on its 
beam-ends ; therefore, the question is reduced simply to this, 
Which is the stationary point? Does the metacentre descend, to 
become horizontal with the centre of gravity of the ship; or does 
the latter rise, and attain the horizontal plane of the former? It is 
very clear, that the displacement of a ship cannot be increased 
except by the addition of an absolute weight, or a vertical pressure 
downwards, which is equivalent to it. Bouguer says, ‘‘ The dis- 
placement is the same before and after the inclination of the ship, 
but that it would be increased or diminished if the ship turned on 
any other point than its centre of gravity.’ This is, however, 
erroneous, for there is only one point about which a ship can make 
its vibrations, and preserve the proper amount of displacement, 
without rising or falling as it inclines; and this point is always 
situated too high for the centre of gravity of the ship. And Chap- 
man tells us, ‘‘ The ship would rise and fall to preserve the dis- 
placement, if its centre of gravity was below the plane of the load 
water-line ; but that this would not happen if the centre of gravity 
of the ship is raised to the plane of the load-line.” This is also 
erroneous; for, supposing the centre of gravity to be the axis of 
rotation, raising it to the load-line would only diminish the extent 
of the rise and fall. 

The arguments, however, of those eminent men tend to 
shew that there is a certain point about which a ship can 
vibrate, and preserve the proper displacement, without rising 
or falling as it inclines; and it may be supposed, also, that they 
have confounded this point with the centre of gravity of the ship. 
It is very easy to prove, by simple geometrical construction, 
that this point is always situated too high for the centre of gravity 
of the ship, and, that if not exactly in the same point as the meta- 
centre, still it will be very near it. It is, therefore, very clear, that 
the support of the water, which is the fulcrum to the lever, is as a 
fixed point, and cannot give way and admit the metacentre to 
descend and become horizontal with the centre of gravity of the 
ship; consequently, it is very evident, that the centre of gravity 
rises, describes an arch in doing so, and attains the horizontal 
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plane of the metacentre. It is admitted, that the centre of a 
circular body is its metacentre. Let us therefore suppose a cask 
to be ballasted so as to give it good stability. That it may possess 
this property, its céntre of gravity must necessarily be situated 
below the metacentre; then its physical properties will prevent it 
from making entire revolutions round its centre, and only admit of 
vibrations. But the situation of the centre of rotation will be the 
same as if the cask was wholly without stability; its place being 
governed and determined by the form of the body, and the action 
of the water on the part immersed, and entirely independent of the 
situation of the centre of gravity of the body. 

Let us also suppose a mast to be erected, and a power 
applied to it sufficient to produce an inclination of ninety 
degrees, when it will be in the situation of a ship on its beam- 
ends. The centre of gravity, which, before the inclination, was 
below the metacentre in the same vertical, will, in this state, 
be in the same horizontal plane; and the cask will be a 
little deeper immersed, in consequence of the displacement being 
increased by the amount of the inclining power, and which depends 
on the length of the lever to which it 1s applied. And it is of no 
consequence, whether the centre of gravity is near the load water- 
line, or at the greatest possible distance below it, the situation of the 
centre of rotation will be the same, that, as before observed, being 
determined by the form of the body and the action of the water on 
the part immersed. The body, however, in its inclined state 
becomes a new system. That which was the centre of gravity before 
the inclination is no longer so. The body in its inclined state is in 
perfect equilibrium, in consequence of the equality of the two mo- 
ments or relative forces, ‘‘the weight of the body multiplied by 
the distance of its centre of gravity from the metacentre being 
equal to the inclining weight multiplied by its distance from the 
metacentre ;” and, consequently this point is the centre of gravity 
of a new system, as well as the axis of rotation. And, notwith- 
standing the form of a ship is very different from that of a circular 
body, still it is governed by similar physical and mechanical laws ; 
and, as before observed, the most simple and variously repeated 
experiments on floating bodies, prove, that the new centre of gravity, 
or centre of gravity of all the operating forces, is in the same vertical 
as that which determines the situation of the metacentre: and sim- 
ple geometrical construction will prove, also, that the point round 
which a ship can make its vibrations, and preserve the proper dis- 
placement, without rising or falling as it inclines, is in the meta- 
centre, or very near tt. 

The moment of stability, and the various motions of a ship, 
being greatly dependent on the disposition of the different weights 
which it contains, is sufficient to shew how closely connected is the 
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subject of the centre of rotation with that of the stowage of a ship; 
and that both are of such great importance as to merit being con- 
sidered the foundation from which may arise future and certain 
improvements in naval architecture. The results of the expe- 
riments I have already made, and the consideration which I have 
bestowed on the subject, has led to a firm conviction, that, by 
similar experiments, many of the, at present, doubtful and complex 
parts of the theory may be rendered much clearer, and more appli- 
cable to practical purposes. 

The accompanying drawing represents correctly, on a reduced 
scale, some of the experiments on floating bodies before alluded 
to. Weight of the model, 361 ounces; g, its centre of gravity ; 
dh, water-line when inclined. It exhibits an inclination of 22 
degrees, produced by a weight, w, of 32 ounces, applied at & to a 
rod projecting from the model, and agreeable to the method of 
P. Hoste for finding the moment of stability. The model in 
this state was in perfect equilibrium, in consequence of the equality 
of the two moments or relative forces, namely: That of the inclin- 
ing weight, w, multiplied by its distance, a 6, from the vertical, 
mn, of the metacentre being equal to the weight of the model 
multiplied by the distance, gc, of its centre of gravity, from the 
same vertical, mn; and, consequently, the new centre of gravity, 
or centre of gravity of all the operating forces, is in the 
vertical, mn, that which determines the situation of the meta- 
centre, m. 

The vertical centre of effort of the water is also in the line mn, and 
directly opposed to the centre of effort of the weight of the model 
and the inclining power; and, being situated between the weight 
moved and the moving power, as well as the pressure and displace- 
ment being increased, as may easily be imagined, by the addition 
of the inclining power, it is consequently the fulcrum to a lever of 
the first kind. Dividing the moment of stability by the distance, 
mo, will give the amount of absolute force required at the point o, 
and in the direction o p, to produce the same inclination: and this, 
for the reasons before given, may also be found by decomposing 
the vertical inclining power of 32 ounces applied at &, namely : 
Let og equal 32, and the side, op, of the parallelogram will 
represent the amount and the direction of the force required, and 
which is equal to that found by dividing the moment of stability by 
the distance m o. 

The effects of powers applied in this way would be similar, 
and may be compared to that of the wind on the sails; and, 
by decomposing the inclining power, o p, the side, os, of the 
parallelogram will exhibit the amount of increase of displacement 
which a power so applied would produce at the inclination repre- 
sented. And, as the centre of effort of the water, which is the ful 
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crum, is, clearly, in this case, between the weight moved and the 
moving power; and, as the pressure on the point of support is 
increased, it is very evident that a ship, when inclined by the 
power of the wind, possesses the properties of a lever of the first 
kind. 

It is very plain, that the metacentre m is the ceitre of 
gravity of the operating forces; its situation being determined by 
the position of the vertical mn, which passes through the centre of 
effort of the water, renders it the point of support, or fulcrum ; and 
the constant equilibrium which exists, in consequence of the equal- 
ity of the relative inclining force of the wind and the moment of 
stability of the ship, as well as the impossibility of the support of 
the water giving way, proves it to be the point on which the ship 
turns, and the axis of rotation. When the model was inclined as 
represented, a lifting power was applied at 2, in the direction ¢ ¢, 
which increased the inclination, and consequently diminished the 
stability ; and it must appear very plain, that an effort applied at 
u, in the direction uz, would produce the same effect. A lifting 
power was then applied at v, in the direction v x, which diminished 
the inclination, and consequently increased the stability; and an 
effort applied at y, in the direction y v, would produce the same 
effect. 

These experiments not only shew the effects which the late- 
ral effort of the water, or resistance to lee-way, may produce; 
but the effects produced by applying the lifting power above 
and below the metacentre m, prove it to be the axis of rotation. 
The model was then placed in an upright position, and with the 
side e7, well greased, to bear against a piece of plate glass. 
A power was then applied to each end at m, in the direction m z, 
but no inclination proceeded from it. By applying the powers at 2, 
in the direction 2 e, the model inclined the way represented in the 
drawing; and when applied at v, in the direction v7, it inclined 
the contrary way; proving m to be the axis of rotation. A lifting 
power of 48 ounces, by a spring-balance, was also applied at e, in 
the direction e f, producing an inclination of 22 degrees; dimi- 
nishing the displacement, and, consequently, the pressure on the 
water, equal to the amount of the inclining power; and this, as 
well as the weight moved, being between the fulcrum and the 
moving power, rendered it a lever of the second kind; and, in this 
case, after deducting 48 ounces, which was supported by the lifting 
power, from the whole weight of the model, the centre of effort of 
the remaining weight, or of the pressure on the water, was in 
the vertical mn, which determines the situation of the meta- 
centre. 


Plymouth, July 29, 1833. 


(To be continued.) 
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M.—Tuez Cocos Istanns—Inpian Ocean. Extract of a 
Letter from an Officer, late of His Majesty’s Ship Cruiser. 


[M. Chamisso, the celebrated naturalist. and companion of Kotzebue, has given so 

interesting an account of the origin and formation of an island by coral insects, that we can- 
not forego the present opportunity of quoting it. In conjunction with the account of the 
Cocos Islands, it will, no doubt, be acceptable to our readers. ] 
Tne Cocos are a most interesting group of coral islands, in the 
13th degree of south latitude. 1 stayed there two days, and was 
never more interested with any thing in my life. These islands 
have been formed entirely by sea worms, and consist of nothing 
else but a prodigious accumulation of white coral formed by these 
insects, and constituting the casements in which they live. I bad 
formerly read an interesting article in the Quarterly, on the won- 
derful formation of these islands, emerging as they do from the 
fathomless ocean, and produced entirely by the incessant and 
accumulated labours of myriads of insects, many of them so small 
as hardly to be perceptible to the human eye. What is singular in 
the labour of these minute architects is, that their mansions, so 
soon as they rise above the high-water mark (and they are always 
building upwards) become the tombs of their tenants, for then 
they die. 

Every part of these islands is so fully and thickly covered with 
cocoa trees, that it is a work of considerable labour to make way 
through them. About nine varieties of other trees are found inter- 
mixed with these, palm trees, &c.; but, comparatively speaking, 
these form only a very small part of the verdure of the islands. It 
has been ascertained that the seeds of every tree or shrub that 
grows in the island, will bear the action of the sea water, without 
losing its germinative properties, so that no sooner have the coral 
masons completed their labours, than Providence performs the rest; 
and I have no-doubt that in the same way have innumerable pro- 
ductions of this hemisphere been transplanted by insects and wind 
from one sea to another. In order to account for the exuberant 
vegetation which I have mentioned, I should add, that fresh water 
is found in profusion throughout the islands at about two feet 
below the surface. 

The number of these islands is, I think, about twenty, the 
largest being about ten miles long. They are all very narrow, 
being about a quarter and half a mile across, and the whole group 
extends about twenty miles in length. All the islands are con- 
nected by narrow causeways, fordable at low water. There is one 
exception, however, to this rule; and it is between the two islands 
which form this exception, that the passage runs, which leads into 
the basin, a circular space, about twelve miles wide, shallow in all 
parts, except the centre, where is the anchorage in four or five 
fathoms water. The seahere is as clear as a mirror; and, according 
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as the formation of the bottom varies from coral to sand or clay, 
sv the tints of the water assume every imaginable variety of blue 
and green. Occasionally it is of the very palest hue, sometimes it 
is blended into yellow, the dark and waving foliage of the all- 
graceful palms, varied by the occasional snow-white beach of coral 
sand, all tend by the contrast they afford to complete the effect of 
this enchanting landscape. As we dropped our anchor, I could 
not but think of the scene in the Tempest, “‘ Safely in harbour is 
the king’s ship, there she’s hid.” 

The Cocos were uninhabited till a few years ago, when Mr. Hare 
and Captain Ross, the joint owners of the Borneo, settled here 
with about forty Malay servants, male and female, and sent the 
ship home to England. They have pigs and poultry, the latter in 
amazing numbers. Ducks also thrive. On what do you think? 
On cocoa nuts, and nothing else. Every bird and animal they 
have is fed on this alone. You may judge of the myriads of nuts 
which must be wasted here, when I tell you that a middling-sized 
tree will produce a hundred nuts at a crop, and that the trees bear all 
the year round. What a fine field would have been presented by 
these islands for a Salvator or Claude. 

The basin is plentifully stocked with turtle; but, instead of turn- 
ing them, as is done at Ascension, it is the custom to send a few 
hands with poles in a small punt; and when they see one of these 
unwieldy monsters, they give chase, and literally worry him till 
they effect his capture, always taking care to keep to the one they 
are in chase of, and not to be diverted from the pursuit of him by 
another. This they are enabled to effect by the clearness of the 
water, together with its shallowness, which allows them to keep 
sight of the unfortunate turtle till they catch him. i 

An amazing variety of sea-fowl swarm on the trees, and roost 
on them at night, notwithstanding their web feet; this was a 
novel sight, but natural enough when one considers that there are 
no cliffs here, the height of the Islands not being above 10 or 
15 feet above the level of the sea. The birds are actually so tame, 
that you may take them off the branches with your hand. One 
beautiful variety of gull, resembling a swallow mm shape, lays its 
egzs on the branches of the cocoa-tree; and so ingeniously do 
these birds contrive to secure their nest-full of eggs, that though 
the winds are high every evening, and the trees constantly waving 
about, the eggs are never dislodged, but are hatched by them 
in perfect safety. 

The springs on the Island rise and fall with the tide, the 
difference between high and low water in the basin being about 
five feet. A line of shelving rock, extending outwards from 50 to 
100 yards, surrounds the outer or sea-front of all the Islands. The 
surf is high at high-water, but at low-water a person may wade to 
the edge of the margin of this coral bank, and absolutely look 
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down into a sea out of soundings; so small is the base of the 
group, compared with its upper surface, and so little do the sides 
diverge from the perpendicular line. One shock of an earthquake 
has been felt since the present inhabitants settled there. Fish are 
plentiful, mullet in particular; these are cured with salt, which ts 
obtained by boiling the sea-water. The whole of the Islands are 
swarming with land crabs, and, what is more singular, a very large- 
sized craw-fish, resembling a lobster, about 24 or 3 feet long, 
excellent eating; and the tail, filled with a fat substance, is: as 
useful as the tails of the Cape sheep, in cooking. The land kail is 
the only land bird which is found. Locusts are here, but not numer- 
ous. No serpents, or venomous reptiles, have been seen, and no 
wild beasts have been found on any of the Islands. 

The low islands of the South Sea and Indian Ocean mostly 
owe their origin to the operation of several species of coral. Their 
situation with respect to each other, as they often form rows, 
their union in several places in large groups, and their total 
absence in other parts of the same seas, make us conclude that 
the corals have founded their buildings on shoals in the sea; or, 
to speak more correctly, on the tops of mountains lying under 
water. On the one side, as they increase, they continue to approach 
the surface of the sea; on the other side, they enlarge the extent 
of their work. The larger species of corals, which form blocks 
measuring several fathoms in thickness, seem to prefer the more 
violent surf on the external edge of the reef; this, and the obsta- 
cles opposed to the continuation of their life, in the middle of 
a broad reef, by the amassing of the shells abandoned by the 
animals, and fragments of corals, are probably the reason that the 
outer edge of the reef first approaches the surface. As soon as it 
has reached such a height, that it remains almost dry at low- 
water at the time of ebb, the corals leave off building higher; sea- 
shells, fragments of coral, sea-hedgehog shells, and their broken 
off prickles, are united by the burning sun, through the medium 
of the cementing calcareous sand, which has arisen from the 
pulverization of the above-mentioned shells into one whole or 
solid stone, which, strengthened by the continual throwing up of 
new materials, gradually increase in thickness, till it at last 
becomes so high, that it is covered only during some seasons of 
the year by the high tides. The heat of the sun so penetrates the 
mass of stone when it is dry, that it splits in many places, and 
breaks off in flakes. These flakes, so separated, are raised one 
upon another by the waves at the time of high-water. The always 
active surf throws blocks of coral (frequently of a fathom tn 
length,’and three or four feet thick) and shells of marine animals 
between and upon the foundation stones ; after this, the calcareous 
sand lies undisturbed, and offers to the seeds of trees and plants 
cast upon it by the waves, a soil upon which they rapidly grow, to 
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overshadow its dazzling white surface. Entire trunks of trees, 
which are carried by the rivers from other countries and islands, 
find here, at length, a resting place, after their long wanderings : 
with these come some small animals, such as lizards and insects, 
as the first inhabitants. Even before the trees form a wood, the 
real sea-birds nestle here; strayed land-birds take refuge in the 
bushes; and at a much later period, when the work has been long 
since completed, man also appears, builds his hut on the fruitful 
soil formed by the corruption of the leaves of the trees, and calls 
himself lord and proprietor of this new creation. | 


HI.—EnxcGines in SreamM-Vesspezis. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—The pages of your Magazine have, from time to time, pre- 
sented us with some well-digested opinions, and facts, concerning 
steam-vessels, their nature, furniture, &c. Upon the last that 
appeared, I am induced to offer a few observations, not doubting 
that your valuable correspondent, ‘John S. Enys,” is well 
acquainted with the requisite duties which devolve on the makers 
and drivers of a land-engine; but, with the corresponding functions 
of the makers and engineers of sea-going vessels, I am inclined to 
think experience would add no unworthy mite to his already rich 
store of information. Although he does not profess to address 
‘¢ scientific readers,” still I trust a few brief remarks, founded upon 
experience, will not be altogether unacceptable to you. 

With regard to the circular form of boilers, few are to be found 
(capable of forming a correct judgment) who do not admit its supe- 
riority over the rectangular shape, for strength. With regard to the 
generation of steam, I entertain a similar opinion to Mr. Enys, 
when he says, that ‘‘ the effect may in some degree be measured by 
the extent of flue surface in contact with water ; and, in this respect 
the square fire-places and flues have an advantage.” But I do 
not feel inclined, in the absence of facts, to subscribe hastily tu 
what follows: ‘‘ Which is, however, more than counterbalanced 
by the deposition of sal¢ on the flat top of the fire-place, &c.” 
Here I would pause a moment, to ask what is to be understood by 
the word ‘‘ salt,” as I am aware of its indiscriminate use by some, to 
include all the depositions formed by the evaporation of sea-water 
in the boiler, and, in fact, it 1s chemically correct: others confine 
the term to common salt (muriate of soda.) Now, if it be the 
usual deposits, such as sulphates and muriates of lime, magnesia, 
soda, &c. intimately mixed, and assuming a stone-like appearance, 
experience shews the equal liability of the sides and tops of the 
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flues, and also the bottom of the boilers, to accumulate it; so far 
from being ‘‘ entirely cleared” by ‘‘the operation of blowing off,” 
it is found in a dense mass from the bottom of the flue to that of 
the boiler, and even half-way up between the flues, and not to be 
extracted until the boilers are broken up, (I allude to those of the 
Meteor, broken up in Portsmouth Dock-yard,) while the tops of 
the flues had just a thin scale on them. 

If the salt alluded to was common salt, (muriate of soda,) the 
engineer who would so far risk the lives on board, or at least the 
destruction of the valuable property committed to his care, deserves 
severe punishment and lasting disgrace; which, not even the 
superior knowledge that your correspondent is desirous the com- 
manding officer should attain, nor all his vigilance, could contra- 
vene. Hence the absurdity of ruling with a ‘tight hand and 
severe curb” those who have the safety of the vessel, and the lives 
of those on board, in their hands: there are men to be found, in 
whom are combined legitimate subordination, and intelligence ; 
such intelligence as those in command of steam-vessels cannot 
attain without travelling the rugged path of experience—there is 
no royal road for them ; for it is possible some untoward event may 
occur, far on the wide and pathless deep, and from Tom Smith’s 
forge. When the ‘‘ taught hand and severe curb” may have put 
the engineer in irons for seeming contumely, and the tragedy of 
William Tell may be reacted. In fact, there can be no parallel 
drawn between the engineers of our sea-going steam-vessels, and 
the person who has to stop and start the Cornish engines. At 
most, this operation seldom happens more than once a day, whilst 
the steam-boat is continually requiring the skill of the engineer. 

It does appear to me, that the supreme authority of the com- 
manding-ofhcer may be maintained, by causing the first engineer 
to keep an account of the performance of the engines, to be regis- 
tered every three hours, or more; thus, the number of strokes per 
minute, (average,) the strength of the steam as indicated by the 
steam-gauge, and the state of the vacuum as indicated by the 
barometric column, with remarks on her working, &c. These are 
under the immediate eye of the commander, and can be checked 
by him, and consequently understood without much difficulty, and 
from which he can draw an approximate conclusion with regard to 
the state of the engines, and, assisted by experience, also, the 
setuation of the vessel. 

With regard to the expansive business, about which our Cornish 
friends have said so much, the advantages held forth are, economy 
in boiler’s space of power, and consequently fuel; and two examples 
are adduced, the Herald and Cornubia, to prove the one, and the 
Echo the other. With regard to space, the Meteor, before alluded 
to, has two boilers, which, united, is one foot six inches less in 
breadth, and nearly four feet shorter, than those of the Herald, 
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whilst the diameter of the cylinder is the same. The Meteor’s 
engines and boilers were made by Messrs. Boulton and Watt. So 
much for economy of space. 

On the economy of power in the example of the Echo, &c., a few 
words may be said. 

How easy it is to guess that the writer never was in a sea “ suf- 
ficiently high to make it untoward to wear a 10-gun brig like the 
Echo.” She was stayed by the order, ‘‘ Raise the steam to fifteen 
pounds per square inch.” Again, ‘‘ 1 would prefer shaking a vessel 
to pieces with forty or fifty pounds steam, &c.” This, it appears, 
is to be raised from ten pounds in a steam-boat, and in a storm! 
Not so easy a matter. Let us look to the modus operandi, and 
suppose the steam is admitted by the expansive valve into the 
cylinder during one-third of the stroke, it consequently expands 
two-thirds, that is, from nine to three pounds per square inch. 
Now, if the condenser and air-pump be of the proper proportion 
here, how will the steam be got rid out of the cylinder, when it is 
raised to the fifty pounds; expanding down to about sixteen 
pounds, how is injection-water to be got into the condenser, and, 
when in, how exhausted by the air-pump, only large enough 
before? or, are they to be made large enough to meet these exigen- 
cies? I leave it to practical men to treat these anomalies as they 
deserve. Again, in beating off a lee-shore, it is well known “ you 
must put her nose to it.” Is it unfrequent, under such circum- 
stances, I humbly ask steam-boat navigators, for the bow to be 
upon one sea, and the afterpart of the vessel on another, with 
the paddles in the trough, ‘‘ beating the air.” Under such circum- 
stances, what would become of even Boulton and Watt’s engines, 
renowned for their strength, supposing five times their calculated 
power to be applied, devoid of a corresponding resistance, and as 
suddenly overwhelmed by it; or, to meet all this, are our engines 
to be made five times stronger, and larger, and, consequently, 
heavier, than they are, to do the same duty. 

Neither can I applaud the idea of being drowned in deep water, 
in preference to a chance of saving one’s life ‘‘on the beach,” 
though a lee shore. Nor can I conform to the opinion of your 
correspondent, that high is more liable than low pressure steam to 
prevent the motion of the vessel in a sea-way affecting the water in 
the boilers; although it must be admitted, that this desideratum 
is very requisite, to render these boilers efficient, the tubes being 
covered, at most, with about four inches of water, which, if removed 
from the surface of the plates exposed to the action of the fire, are 
liable to be damaged, and exposed to serious results. 

I am, I assure you, sir, much concerned for the disproving the 
assertions of your correspondent, aware, as I am, of the extensive 
circulation of your valuable miscellany in the Royal Navy, and that 
excellence is there the stimulus to exertion. _ Their specious 
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appearance is capable of alluring the unwary, and might, if 
attended to, produce consequences perhaps diametrically opposite 
to the expectations of both parties. At present, I will not add 
more, fearing I have already trespassed too far on your notice. 
Iam, &c. 
Plymouth, Sept. 1833. W. E. Gru. 


1V.—Vessecs Bui_t anv REGISTERED. 


Aw Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their 
Tonnage, that were Built and Registered in the several ports of 
the British Empire, in the year ending the 5th January, 1833. 
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Note.—The returns from the plantations being incomplete, no correct 
account can be rendered for that portion of the British Empire. 


’ r ; ; ; ; Vessels. Tonnage. 
Number of Steam-Vessels built and registered in the United 


Kingdom in the year ending 5th January, 1833 ....... " 33 2,851 


V.—Nores on THE GuLF oF Arta. Trip To NIcoPoLis. 


THE necessary arrangements for our expedition being completed, 
we started on the 26th of May, with three weeks’ provisions, and 
tents, intending to encamp when it might be necessary, in our 
progress through the Gulf of Arta. A spot was chosen about a 
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mile and a half to the eastward of the town of Prevesa, at the 
entrance of the gulf, where we pitched our tents. 

On landing, almost the first thing we saw was a hedgehog, which, 
by way of commencement, was speedily skinned, and prepared for 
dinner. A Turk, one of the consul’s guard, was sent with us, as a 
guide and interpreter, and in the evening we got our passports, 
under the hand and seal of the Bey. Our guide appeared to be a 
very intelligent man; he had been fourteen years in the English 
service, and in his travels had visited France. He was a Morest 
of Patras by birth, but a Turk in every other sense. 

Fort La Punta is situated on the south point of the entrance of 
the gulf, and, like all others belonging to this nation, scarcely 
deserves the title of a fort. Its shape was, perhaps, intended to 
be triangular, but the engineer had failed in his attempt, and had 
used so little judgment in planning it, that the breeches of the guns 
on each side of the salient angle were in contact with each other. 
The artillery, as usual, were of divers calibre and dimensions, and 
one had suffered the loss of part of its muzzle from the reinforce 
ring outwards. The occasion of this was ridiculous enough. It 
appears, that, about eighteen months ago, five or six Greek mys- 
ticoes entered the harbour of Prevesa, to pass up the gulf, which 
the Turks endeavoured to prevent, by opening fire upon them from 
the forts. Instead of the shot striking either of the mysticoes, (all 
of which passed up unhurt,) several of them from this very fort 
found their way into the town of Prevesa, doing, of course, great 
damage. So, by way of being even with their friends here, who 
were thus dealing out the proofs of their zeal, one of the batteries 
of the town sent a shot into the Fort of La Punta, which struck 
this gun. We were not informed how many Turks’ heads it carried 
away, but the effects were evident on the gun. No less than 3,000 
men were firing musketry on this occasion upon the unfortunate 
Greeks, who calmly and quietly run the gauntlet of the whole. 

When our day’s work was over, we took our dinner in the camp, 
which made rather a respectable appearance, three tents in a line, 
though probably there was not that regularity and order which 
would pervade a more orthodox encampment. The scene was 
lively and amusing beyond measure, and a pleasant change for us 
from the constant sameness of a ship. The various occupations 
and amusements of the party would have made a most excellent 
subject for the pencil of Hogarth himself: some were playing like 
so many children such games as leap-frog, hunting each other, to 
stretch their legs; some running after curious insects; some 
bathing; some doing the polite to an old sedate Turk; some 
cooking; and others drawing. The hedgehog caught yesterday 
formed one of our dishes, though I cannot say I much liked it, 
probably more from fancy than any thing else. 

It is strange, notwithstanding the Turkish creed of ‘‘ fatalism,” 
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(for they say that God has given them this country, and will pre- 
serve it for them,) that such dread of foreign force interfering with 
their possession of Greece should prevail among them. They appear 
to be conscious of their own weakness, though far from willing to 
admit it. The Greek mysticoes daily frequented the narrow entrance 
into the gulf beating up with the sea breeze even to Prevesa, 
then bearing up again for Vornizza. What their object could 
be, further than that of ostentation, it is impossible to imagine, but 
it must be allowed that it was bad taste on their part. 

On the 28th, after a dinner of land-tortoises, we broke up our 
camp in the evening, and went about three miles farther to the 
south-east, along the shore of the gulf to the bay of Schiafidacchi, 
and encamped again for the night. I scarcely think that the oldest 
campaigner could have wished more celerity in erecting our tem- 
porary dwellings. Each boat had its tent; and the emulation 
between the different crews to be the first ready, made them very 
quick in their operations. 

In the forenoon of the following day, we walked out to a cottage 
most beautifully situated in a valley between the two shores of the 
gulf. There was more order and cleanliness about it than we were 
prepared to expect, though not sufficient to come up to our English 
ideas of rusticity. The old Greek lady, who, during her husband’s 
absence, was acting in command, received us very graciously. The 
garden was extensive, and full of fruits, lemons, pears, apricots, 
pomegranates, mulberries, figs; all promising an abundant return 
in the course of the season. Olives, of course, were, like cedars in 
Bermuda, every where to be found. In this country they are not 
considered as a fruit, but as a vegetable. The myrtle shewed itself 
every where, growing spontaneously in the most exposed situations, 
and scenting the air with its fragrance. How truly applicable are 
the lines of Byron here- 

“‘ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ;” 
and the correctness of the noble bard is evident, even to the 
last line— 


‘¢ And all save the spirit of man is divine.” 


The Albanians may be considered as a nation of robbers. Plun- 
dering is with them an honourable profession ; and those who have 
courage to fight for the fruits of another's industry need give them- 
selves no further trouble to gain a livelihood. True it is, that they 
are seldom or never guilty of petty pilfering; their work is always 
done on the grand scale. The old lady of the house, who is a 
Greek, made bitter complaints of their depredations on her fields 
and orchards; the very idea of them seemed to give her a distaste 
for the delightful scenes and prospects before her; for, as she said, 
“when my fruit and corn are ripe, perhaps the Albanians will come 
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and take them from me.” It is this alone, this insecurity of pro- 
perty, and even of life, that prevents the cultivation of so fine and 
beautiful a country as this—capable, as it is, of being made the 
most productive in the world. The soil is generally loose, and the 
hills stony, but these obstacles might easily be overcome. At this 
farm was a large colony of bees, under tall square boxes, with small 
apertures at the bottom for entrance, and two cross sticks about 
half way up. 

It is impossible to find a richer field for the entomologist than 
this country affords: in numbers and variety of insects, it cannot 
be surpassed. Fish abound in. the lake below Schiafidacchi, and 
throughout the gulf. Red mullet, frequently one pound in weight, 
and prawns, also of a very large size, and of a fine flavour. 

About 10 a.m. just before the sea-breeze set in, the thermometer 
stood at 97° in the tent. On ascending a hill over the north 
das of entrance to the gulf called Schiafidacchi Mount, our way 
ay among thistles and briars, over stones, &c.; and, although the 
toil of reaching the summit, without a path, and under a burming 
sun, was not a little, we were well repaid for our trouble by the 
extensive view we obtained of the gulf. The bottom of it, to the 
south-east, was not visible, but all the northern shore lay beneath 
us, and appeared to be very low, with extensive sand-banks lying 
off it. From hence we made a retrograde movement into the estu- 
ary of Vatti, to the eastward of Prevesa, and encamped under a 
group of olive-trees near some ancient ruins. These are evidently 
Roman, by the form of the bricks; but a very small portion of 
them can be seen above the weeds. Traces of more may be disco- 
vered among the mounds, which are now covered with verdure. 
Some persons would have supposed that Actium occupied this 
site, notwithstanding the authority of Polybius, who states, that, 
after the capture of Ambracus by Philip of Macedon, he marched 
to the entrance of the gulf, to cross over to where Actium was 
situated. These ruins, now called Margaroni, are certainly not 
extensive enough to warrant the conclusion of their being those of 
Actium, or any other large town here. It appears more likely to 
have been the port to Nicopolis, as the estuary is deep and well 
sheltered. The sea-shore near Nicopolis, of course, was not a safe 
place for vessels, having neither port nor bay; and this is the 
nearest and most commodious approach to the town, except by 
going into the gulf, and coming up to the eastward of the town, 
where the shore, by reason of its being low and shallow, does not 
appear favourable for the conveyance of merchandise. 

Every person almost, up the Mediterranean, gets a touch of the 
mania for antiquarian research, and he finds himself making 
collections without intending it; even the seamen imbibe some idea 
of the sort, and frequently bring us specimens of what they con- 
sider to be ‘‘hanticks.” Any piece of money that has, unfor- 
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tunately, been maltreated, is treasured up for us with as much care 
as if it were a coin of one of the most ancient Roman emperors. 

Sunday, 30th May, being the day in which, it is written, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no manner of work,” was fixed upon for seeing Nicopolis, 
now called Paleo Kastro, or the Old Castle. Having obtained horses, 
about 10 o'clock we set out, in a party of seven, accompanied by 
four Albanians on foot, taking a tent with us, and other requisites. 
The very sight of the saddles was enough to damp all our ardour 
for riding. In their construction, the greatest care seems to have 
been taken, that the horses’ backs should not suffer at the expense 
of those who were to mount them. Six rough sticks formed the 
seat! but, as the natives always carry their capotes and floccatas, 
with the assistance of these we contrived to make them tolerable. 
It is the custom of the horsemen here seldom to exceed a walking 
pace, not caring so much for the time expended as they do for 
their horses. There is, however, a reason for this. No such con- 
veniences as post-houses are to be found in this country; there- 
fore, as they have to perform long journeys, it proceeds from a 
proper regard for the animals, and these are capable of bearing a 
great deal of this kind of patient fatigue. 

The distance we had to travel was about four miles, over a beau- 
tiful plain scattered with olive trees. The first ruin we arrived at 
was an arch which had probably been a gateway; and, about a 
quarter of a mile further, we found ourselves riding over the walls 
of houses, and in the midst of masses of ruins. We put up our 
horses under some arches, a little off the road to the left, within the 
walls of the Acropolis, (which, by the way, instead of being square, 
is octagonal,) where was a beautiful stream of running water close 
by our feet. We then started for the principal and most conspi- 
cuous part of the amphitheatre, about half a mile distant, situated 
on the first ascent of a low range of hills to the northward of the 
town. It is in a tolerably good state of preservation ; some of the 
highest arches at the back, or upper part, are still perfect. Its 
form, of course, is semicircular. Nine rows of seats are scarcely 
perceptible, from the length and quantity of weeds by which they 
are nearly covered. To each three rows is a separate door, or 
rather two, one on each side. In these archways, the plaster or 
stucco still remains, and is so excessively hard that a knife can 
scarcely make a mark on it. I have not given a plan of this thea- 
tre, on account of its similitude to others so often described and 
drawn. The numbers of continental travellers who are gratified 
with these sights make such remains of antiquity as common as the 
every-day occurrences of life. Most of those in Italy are built of 
stone ; this, however, is nearly entirely of brick, with the exception 
of the angles. The bricks are of a larger size than those used for 
the more common buildings, such as dwelling-houses, &c., though 
we observed that they were not regular in size: they have attained 
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a hardness equal to stone. Being built on the ascent of the hill, 
the back walls required but little elevation ; they were about thirty 
feet high, while the front must have been double that height, or nearly 
so. There are three entrance-doors to the front of the area, and on 
either side one, which probably led to the room which contained 
the wild beasts; and the doors to the three different sets of seats 
are not immediately over each other. The direction of the front is 
about north-west, (mag.) and there appears to have been wings on 
either side, probably with the steps to ascend to the higher seats. 
This, 1 remember, was not the case at Pompeii, where the ascent 
from one to the other is within the building. A little to the left, 
and just before arriving at the theatre, from the city, is a long, oval 
enclosure, in the same direction with the front of the theatre; it 
might escape notice from being so much covered with weeds, and 
appearing hike a mound formed by a mass of ruins; but, on ascend- 
ing its sides, a well-formed and very perfect building is visible, 
either a gymnasium or a forum. Its length is about 500 feet, 
extreme breadth about 150 feet, and the walls about 20 feet high. 
Scarcely a vestige of the materials with which it is built can now 
be seen, for the weeds, excepting at the western end, where there 
are three doors. 

We returned into the Acropolis, to get our dinner, and found a 
whole lamb roasting, a la Albanese, before a fire of wood, spitted 
with a long stripped branch; and by the side of it was a small spit 
of the same sort, with all the viscera fastened on by the entrails ! 
This was the bonne bouche of our Albanian escorts. Some fern 
made our seats and table, on which was placed the smoking lamb. 
Hunger is known to be a good sauce, particularly on these sort of 
expeditions, otherwise we might have found some difficulty in 
making up our mind to the manner in which our fare (good in 
itself) was set before us. The level of the ground at present is 
above what it was originally, from the masses of ruins; and, when 
riding along the road, the tops of walls are distinctly visible. We 
observed, just after entering the enclosure supposed to be the 
Acropolis, a very curious shaft, running in a slanting direction. 
The upper part had been hollowed out of a solid stone, the aper- 
ture being about two feet in diameter. We had no means of 
measuring its depth; indeed our present visit was merely prelimin- 
ary, to obtain a general idea of the place, purposing with more time 
and means to examine it minutely. Our halting-place was on the 
south-east side of the Acropolis, and supposed to have been a 
temple. It is attached to the wall of the pentagon. We returned 
about 5 p.m. The evening was cool, and, had it not been for the 
awkward manner in which we were mounted, the ride across the 
plain between Prevesa and Nicopolis, under the olive trees, would 
have been pleasant. 

(To be continued.) 
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** My hardships since, I will not tell; 
But, now, no more a parent’s joy; 
Ab! lady, I have learned too well 
What ’tis to be an orphan boy.” 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—It is, no doubt, a useful and pleasing occupation to point 
out to the mariner the hidden dangers of the ocean; but another 
equally worthy of your attention, would be to aid the excellent 
designs of an institution which cherishes, and rears up to manhood, 
his helpless offspring. The seaman who may have perished amid 
dangers which could not have been averted by human means, 
leaves his orphan with claims of no ordinary kind to his country's 
care. Food and raiment is all that is asked, till the child can 
take his father’s place, and, like him, can “‘ brave the fury of the 
raging storm, and dare the boldest efforts of his country's foe.” 

Will you, then, Mr. Editor, kindly permit a friend to the 
orphans of British seaman to advocate their cause before the 
British public, through the medium of your pages, and to say a 
few words on the benevolent purposes of the Merchant Seaman’s 
Orphan Asylum. , 

You are aware that the moral and religious improvement of 
seamen has received more attention for the last fourteen years than 
ever it did before. Not only in this country, but, what is worthy 
of observation, almost simultaneously in the United States of 
America, there arose a strong public impression, that seamen had 
been much neglected, and that christian duty demanded attention 
to their moral condition. 

In consequence of this impression, and encouraged by a desire 
among seamen to receive religious instruction, the Bible and the 
Tract Societies made large grants of books. Ships, on their 
departure for a voyage, were frequently supplied gratuttously with 
the sacred scriptures, for the use of the crews in their leisure hours; 
and the observance of the sabbath by social worship at sea, when 
the weather permitted, was recommended to the ship-masters. 
In many cases, to the comfort of the commander, and his officers 
and men, this practice has been. followed; and, by inducing better 
discipline and more cheerful subordination, the safety of life and 
property was thereby improved. 

About the same time it was noticed, that few sailors were ever 
seen in churches, or in other places for social worship, and, by way 
of experiment, a large ship (H.M.S. Swift) was purchased, and at 
considerable expense fitted as ‘‘a Chapel for Seamen.”” Such an 
accommodation was gratefully received by them, and they visited 
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the vessel while she was fitting, and, when ready to be brought to 
the appointed moorings on the Thames, many volunteered their 
services to take her to them under the care of a volunteer pilot. 
They have also, ever since, rendered their services gratuitously in 
taking care of thear chapel. 

The chapel on board the Swift was opened in 1818, and has 
been since then, and still is, attended by sailors. This chapel, and 
the episcopal floating church since moored near to it, are the 
resort of sailors frequenting the Thames, whenever their duty 
and opportunity permit. And well have they answered the 
pious purposes of the projectors; for since then it has been 
observed, that even sailors, in their proper costumes, the blue 
jacket and trowsers, are seen in most of the churches and other 
places of worship on either side of the Thames. This ee has 
been followed in all the large outports of the kingdom, and in our 
distant colonies; while the noble exertions of many people in the 
United States of America have been found in unison with those of 
their mother country. By these combinations, the common seaman 
ig now impressed with a sense of his moral and religious duties, in 
which he is happily encouraged by the good example of his com- 
manding officers. 

It is a saying of the highest wisdom, that ‘‘a good tree will 
produce good fruit.” It is therefore no matter of surprise, that 
this attention to seamen should have been accompanied by a feel- 
ing of sympathy for their numerous widows and fatherless children. 
A reference to the sad particulars of wrecks furnished by every 
number of your work will suffice to inform the reader of the 
probable number which each day adds to this list; and I take the 
opportunity, Mr. Editor, of calling the attention of those readers, 
as well as a benevolent and considerate public, to the support of 
the establishment formed in 1827, under the designation of the 
MERCHANT SEAMAN’S ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

This establishment contains forty-four boys and twenty-six girls, 
the fatherless children of masters, mates, and seamen; and it 
clothes, and boards, and gives them such instruction as to enable 
them, by good conduct, and by diligent industry, to pass respect- 
ably through life; and even, if they have talent, to rise to superior 
situations as they advance in age. It was commenced as an 
appendage to the Port of London Society, but as it became known 
to merchant ship owners, to captains of merchant vessels, to 
underwriters, and other persons, it was considered worthy of being 
made a separate institution, and, in 1833, was established under 
an increased board of management as “‘ a Society,” with claims to 
a high station among the noble charities of this christian 
country. 

The children are admitted on election by governors, having 
‘ votes according to the number of children to be admitted. The 
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elections take place in April and October of each year. A sub- 
scription of one guinea per annum constitutes a governor; and one 
pce of ten guineas constitutes a governor for life. On the 
ist of candidates at the last election there were above a hundred 
boys and girls, but of these only very few could be admitted, owing 
to a want of funds. 


The following are the rules and regulations of this important 
asylum :— 

Its objects are the destitute fatherless children of seamen in the 
merchant service, who must be between the ages of seven and 
ten years, and will be continued until the age of thirteen or 
fourteen years, according to peculiar circumstances. 

They must not be diseased nor infirm, and not more than two from 
one family at one time. 

Only one of a family can be a candidate at any one election. 

Certificates will be required of marriage, and of the incompetency 
of the mother (if living) to support the child proposed as a 
candidate. 

Friends must engage to receive the child when his or her term 
shall be completed, and upon the requisition of the managers. 

On good conduct, and a satisfactory progress in learning, the 
child will be furnished by the managers with a suitable certificate 
of good behaviour. 

The managers have power, if the funds suffice, to assist the establish- 
ment of a child on quitting the asylum. 

The children may be admitted, in numbers limited only by the 
means at the disposal of the managers, by half-yearly elections, 
by governors, in April and October of each year. 

Candidates for election must be recommended by a governor, and 
approved by the board of management, who publish a list of 
candidates at each election. 

Governors are entitled to vote immediately at any election. 

Governors may concentrate or divide their votes either to one or to 
more of the candidates on the list. | 

Subscribers of ten guineas at one time, or of one guinea annually, 
are governors entitled to vote. 

Masters of ships collecting among their crews become governors 
according to the sums collected. 

Governors may vote by proxy. 

A child may be placed on the institution, with the approbation of 
the managers, on payment of one hundred guineas. 


This Asylum has to lament the loss of its first president and 
warm friend, the late venerable Admiral Lord Gambier, whose 
memory will be ever dear to the many children who have known 
his benevolence. The vacancy has been supplied by the late 
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President’s friend, Lord Mountsandford, and its Vice-Presidents 
are— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, | Admiral Sir Charles Elkins, K.C.B, 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Man-| Right Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale, 


deville, R.N. M.P. Admiral Sir Davidge Gould, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-General Neville, R.A. Hon. Captain F. Noel, R.N, 
Admiral Robert Murray, Sir Peter Laurie, Ald. 

Adiniral Samuel Brooking, Hon. J. J. Strutt, 
Admiral Fellowes, Anthony Brown, Esq. Ald. 
Admiral Austen, Lord Henley. 


R. U1. Martin, Esq. Treasurer. 


The following are the present Board of Management :— 


N. Gould, Esq., Chairman. J. W. Buckle, Esq. Markham, 
— Bridgeman, Esq. G. J. Jackson, Esq Water-lane, 
John Chapman, Esq. Leadenhall-st. | H. V. Wilson, Esq. Pall Mall, 





W. Ashcroft, Esq. Ratcliffe, John Green, Esq. Blackwall Yard, 

G. Gull, Esq. 68, Old Broad-street, Capt. Martin, East India Chambers, 

H. Nelson, Esq. Lioyd’s, William Lyall, Esq. Billiter-square, 

John Francis, Esq. Clapton-square, | Capt. Allen, R.N. Camberwell, 
Hackney, Capt. Dougall, RN, Islington, 

Capt. Barrett, Bedford-square, Com-| Capt. J. Thompson, Old Broad-st. 
mercial Road, J. Willams, Esq, 11, Clement’s-lane, 

J. G. Hammock, Esq. White Horse, | J. Lachlan, Esq. jun. Lloyd’s, 
Mile-end Road, G. L. Clarke, Esq. Honorary Sec. 


It is still an object of earnest solicitude with the board of 
managers to provide a more eligible situation for the asylum. | 

The three houses in which they now are were taken in the 
commencement of the institution, but the increased number of 
children require additional room for health and exercise. 

The expenses of the establishment amount annually to nearly 
£1500, and the income is not such as can enable the managers 
to act as they are very desirous of acting by the institution, in 
respect to economy in the expenditure, which is carried, neverthe- 
less, now to the greatest extent in their power. The asylum 
needs, and hopes to have, a more powerful support; for, of the 
forty-three children approved candidates on the list for the election 
in April, the managers could not admit more than sez ! 


The Boys are at No. 3 and 4, Clark’s Terrace, 
The Girls ........11, St. George’s Place, | Cannon-st. Road. 


The Treasurer is R. H. Marten, Esq., No. 9, Finch-lane; the 
Honorary Secretary, G. 5. Clarke, Esq., 5, Berkely-street, Picca- 
dilly. 

Many are the bereaved orphans consigned to poverty and des- 
titution by every wind that blows, and the terrific gales that are 
now® raging are, doubtless, doing their part! Surely, in sucha 

® Written during the gales in the early part of September. 
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country as ours, washed on every side by the ocean; over which 
her naval heroes ride triumphant; over which, and wherever it 
flows, her commerce conveys to foreign lands, or brings home for 
our enjoyments, the comforts and blessings for which we should all 
feel grateful. Surely, her opulent merchants and traders of every 
degree should feel for the fatherless children of the seamen in their 
service. At present, part of the very earnings of the merchant- 
sailor are by law devoted to the solace of the worn-out seamen of 
the Royal Navy. The British Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum 
should not be in want of funds. While the officers of the Royal 
Navy have shewn themselves ready to assist it, both by their 
patronage and by their property, let not the commercial part of the 
community, let not the seamen themselves, when they possess 
the means of assisting their less favoured brethren, deny that little 
assistance: let masters of ships invite their crews, on paying them 
off at the end of a voyage, to contribute a mite to the fatherless 
children of their former brother sailors, who have, perhaps, 
perished in some of the very perils which they themselves have, 
by God’s good providence, been permitted to survive. 

Mr. Fditor, this is a national cause, and one that should be 
fondly cherished in the breasts of all our countrymen, and I trust 
that British philanthropists of every rank and employment will 
feel this appeal to them, that by their well-known benevolence 
they will enable the Merchant Seaman’s Orphan Asylum to take 
that station among our national institutions to which its valuable 
purpose so justly entitles it. 

The concluding paragraphs of the last report of the managers, 
will, I trust, be thought worthy of serious consideration. 

‘‘The Board of Managers trust they will not be charged with 
unduly pressing the interests of the institution, when they state 
that its claims for support are not surpassed by those of any 
kindred institution. In addition to deep sympathy excited in 
every benevolent mind on behalf of orphans, those of merchant- 
seamen must be allowed specially to claim support from the 
British nation. It is to this class of men, more than to any other, 
that our country is indebted for the extent of its commerce, and 
the consequent wealth and comfort brought to our shores, and 
the importance and influence we possess in the view of foreign 
nations. 

‘“< Sympathy, therefore, for the bereaved widow struggling with 
the wants of a numerous family; gratitude for self-denying and 
laborious effort, occasioning in many instances the bold and enter- 
prising sailor an early watery grave; benevolence, which feels 
delight proportioned to the amount of misery it can lessen, and 
the depth of distress it can relieve; attachment to our beloved 
country, whose philanthropic character we are proud to exhibit to 
an admiring world; and, above all, the influence of our holy 
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religion, which will not allow us ‘to shut up our bowels of com- 
passion from them that are in need ;” all join to assure the sazlor’s 
orphan, that his tears shall be wiped away, and his path directed 
and cheered through life. 
I am, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, 
NavrTicus. 


We gladly make room for the foregoing in the pages of the 
Nautical Magazine, for in so doing we are acquitting ourselves of 
a pleasing duty, and one that we consider belongs peculiarly to 
ourselves. The able manner in which our correspondent has 
advocated the cause of those helpless orphans, whose condition it 
is impossible to contemplate without emotion, leaves us little to 
say more, than that such a part carries always its own honourable 
and gratifying reward. But we may perhaps be allowed to call 
the attention of our merchant captains, and their crews, to his 
remarks relating to them, and to point out to their notice the 
wants of these little ones, whose constant theme is,” 


‘* Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 
And my brave father’s hope and joy ;” 


and if they be fathers, they will commiserate their unhappy lot, 
and consider how soon it may become that of their own; and if they 
be not, then, how much more will it be in their power to alleviate 
the irreparable misfortune which has overtaken the children of a 
brother tar! 


VII.—Loss or tHe Suite Frora, Sheriff, Commander, on the 
Barrier Reefs, in May, 1832. 





‘‘ Away she went, a gallant sail, 
With streamer curling high; 
They little thought what woe and wail 
Might mark her destiny !” 


Tne southern extremity of the Barrier Reef commences off Sandy 
Cape, on the eastern coast of Australia, (or the coast of New South 
Wales, as it was named by Cook,) and extends to the northward 
as far as the northern extremity of that continent. It appears as 
if intended by nature to answer the purpose of a barrier to the 
coast from the violence of the Pacific ocean, affording here and 
there convenient openings by which ships may pass through it. 
This they commonly do in their voyages from Van Diemen’s Land 
or Sydney, towards India, between the months of March and 
July; but it is a dangerous method, and one that is much depre- 
cated by Captain King, whose experience is entitled to every 
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attention.* It has been usual for transports, with troops proceed- 
ing from Sydney to India, to pass through the Barrier Reef. In 
July, 1832, the John, the Buriel, the Southworth, and the Agnes, 
sailed from Sydney with the 39th regiment on board. They alk 
separated, and, had they struck on any of the numerous detached 
reefs outside of the bariier, they would inevitably have found a 
similar fate to the Flora. 

On the 9th of April, 1832, the Flora sailed from Port Jackson 
for Java, taking the outer passage. On the 24th, Kenn’s Reef 
was seen, and on the 30th, in lat. 12° 8’ S. long. 145° 17' E., 
the wind was fresh from east-south-east. On this day, having run 
fifty miles on a west 3 south course, the ship was hove to the wind. 
The day was fine, but there was something in the appearance of the 
clouds, as they rose above the distant horizon, that ‘‘ bore no aspect 
of friendship.” It has been said of the sea, by a celebrated author, 
well known for his fine description of scenery in the Western Isles 
of Scotland, that nothing can be more melancholy than the voices 
of the sea-birds; the cold, chilling, scream of the sea-gull; the 
lonely whistle of the curlew; and the feeble, complaining notes 
of the sand-lark and the plover. There is something perhaps in 
association : we combine these sounds with the driving clouds, the 
darkening sea, and the gale. It is, in truth, a ‘‘ melancholy 
Inain;" surging for ever and ever against the bows, or hissing 
and gurgling in doleful tones past the quarter. Even the sun 
shines not at sea as it does on land. Faint and cold, it never 
warms; and the wavering, unsteady, pale shadows of the ropes on 
the deck seem to speak its impotence. How unlike the chequered 
and dancing shade of the grove, as it tells of the noonday heat ? 
The sound of the gale, as it sweeps the ancient forest, is majestic ; 
the pine-wood in the storm is the poct’s walk. Far other is the 
whistling of the tempest in the rigging, the spiteful and angry 
tones which chill and numb the heart. But it ts when night 
begins to settle in, that the sea is indeed sad ; when all the horizon 
glooms around, and the white foam appears at intervals through 
the shadowy uncertainty of things; when, instead of the quiet 
home to which we have looked for shelter and repose, we are 
wanderers of the wild wave, exposed to the night and the storm, 
without refuge or hope, and where, for the silence of that hour of 
peace, still we are doomed to hear the same, never-ending, weary 
sounds. It is then that the life, like the voices of the gull and 
the cormorant, seems melancholy indeed ; condemned, as they are, 
to pursue their cold, wet occupations on the boisterous wave, 
homeless, shelterless, and solitary. 

At 7 a.m. on the Ist of May, breakers were seen bearing north- 
west, and ien minutes afterwards other breakers bearing south- 
west. A south-west course was then steered, as it was believed 

* See Captain King’s letter in Nautical Magazine, No. 18. 
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that the ship was in a proper situation to pass between this 
detached reef and a reef in 11° 54'S. 

The wind was from east-by-south to south-east, the weather 
squally, with rain. At 7°30, the breakers to the south-west 
appeared to extend farther to the southward; on which the course 
was altered to north, as it was supposed they were the breakers to 
the south-east of Nimrod’s passage. Shortly afterwards, other 
breakers were seen directly ahead, and on the starboard bow. 
The ship was hauled up to north-east half north. The weather 
being squally, with a heavy sea, the topgallant masts were carried 
away. At 8-30, the ship was tacked, as she was found to be com- 
pletely embayed, there being no passage through the line of 
breakers to leeward. 

The Flora continued working to windward under a heavy press 
of sail; a strong current, with a tremendous sea, setting down 
upon the reefs. Sometimes she plunged so deeply, that the masts 
were expected to go over the side. At 5°50 p.m., just as the sun 
was setting, the north-east extreme of the breakers was discovered. 
Not a moment was to be lost; the helm went down, but the ship 
missed stays; there was no room to wear, and the gay Flora, 
which had braved so many gales, fell into the breakers, and in an 
instant struck on the reef. 

Two heavy breakers threw her on her beam-ends, smashed both 
quarter-boats, tore the long boat from her lashings and chocks, 
and dashed her against the lee bulwark. Twice the ship reeled 
over to windward, and exposed her deck to the tremendous surf, 
which threatened to overwhelm her. The whole fury of the surf 
now fell on her, and it was expected that she would roll off the 
reef into deep water, in which case instant death would have been 
the lot of all on board. The force of the sea, however, righted 
her, and again threw her over on her beam-ends, each succeed- 
ing wave rolling over her, and carrying every thing before it. 
Night, with all the horrors of shipwreck, and the prospect of a 
speedy termination to their sufferings, closed in upon the 


unhappy crew in this situation; to use the words of a talented 
authoress, 


“Night and the hurricane came mingled on, 
Deepening each other's gloom ;” 


and soon all that was visible through that gloom was the snow-like 
ridges of the awful surf around them. 

There were thirty-seven persons on board the ill-fated Flora, with 
only one boat now to depend on, and this one broken by the fury 
of the sea. The night was thus passed, the wind blowing in tre- 
mendous squalls, with rain, and the sea breaking incessantly over 
the vessel, until about 3°00 a.m. of the 2d May. From this time 
until daylight the water appeared to have fallen, and the ship lay 
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steadier on the reef. With the approaching day, her melancholy 
situation became more apparent. But daylight was welcome. The 
morning rose, and with it the hope that morning ever brings, even 
on the solitary sea. How different had been their situation on 
the preceding morning! That gallant ship, the pride of all on 
board, was now the sport of the storm; the whole of the deck 
planks were forced up a-midships, the main-mast was unstepped, 
and depending upon the starboard rigging and partners of the 
deck. 

She lay on the reef, full of water; the sea rising fast,’ with the 
tide warning the crew to make every possible exertion, while 
they yet had time, to save their lives; for it was evident, that 
at high-water the ship would go to pieces, or be covered with 
the sea. 

With the utmost difficulty the long boat was made water-tight, 
and got over the side without further injury; at ten minutes before 
eight, on the 2d of May, the crew, consisting chiefly of Lascars, 
embarked in her, having eighty pounds of biscuit, two hams, two 
cannisters of preserved soup, three gallons of brandy, and four 
gallons of water, leaving the Flora a complete wreck on the reef. 
The boat succeeded in crossing the reef, in a depth varying from 
four to eight feet water, the distance being two miles, in a westerly 
direction. A west-south-west course was then steered, for Sir 
Charles Hardy’s group, and several other reefs were passed over in 
the way, and at 5°30 p.m. the wearied crew landed on one of the 
islands, 

Here the boat was partially repaired, and the exhausted spirits 
of the sufferers were in some degree renovated by rest, and the 
shell-fish and roots which the island afforded. 

On the Sth, they again set sail on their fragile vessel for Torres 
Straits, and on the 8th arrived at Booby Island. Here a supply of 
water was found, and their sinking frames were again revived by a 
relief from the confinement of the boat, and the supplies which they 
obtained. An interval of rest strengthened them sufhciently to 
set out once more on their dangerous voyage, and on the 2Ist 
they arrived at Delhi, on the Island of Timor. The condition in 
which they were it is easier to imagine than describe. Want of 
food, being constantly wet with rain and salt-water, and crowded 
closely together in a boat, where, to move themselves, was all they 
could do, had reduced them to mere skeletons. Timely assistance, 
however, restored them, and they proceeded afterwards to 
Coepang, from whence they finally embarked on board the ship 
Norfolk for Calcutta. 
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VII].—SounpinGs in tue Nortu ATLANTIC. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—I was much gratified by observing a notice in your valuable 
work,* stating, that Lieutenant A. Santhill, in 42° 37' N. and in 
41° 45’ W., on observing the water discoloured, had tried for, and 
found soundings on rocky ground, with a depth of 100 fathoms: 
as, also, by the opinion expressed by the Lieutenant, that sound- 
ings might be found from the meridian of 20° W. to the banks of 
Newfoundland, because such opinion agrees with that I had formed 
from careful observation in June, 1828, and which I afterwards 
made public, under the head of, ‘‘ Supposed series of submarine 
banks from Newfoundland to the English Channel.” + 

During our run across this part of the Atlantic, the changes of 
colour from the dark-blue of the deep ocean to shades of green, 
indicative of soundings, were so remarkable, that I was induced to 
reflect seriously on the probability that we were passing over, alter- 
nately, submarine mountain and valley, the general direction of 
which was north and south. This idea became more and more 
impressed on my mind, as, from close and unwearied observation, 
I at last convinced myself, that the effect was not produced by 
molusca, &c., or by the alternations of the weather; in fact, I was 
fully satisfied, that, whatever may have been the cause, the effect 
was not subject to alteration, as the following instance will serve 
to explain :—On three consecutive days the water continued of a 
green-blue tint, very different from the general colour of the deep 
ocean. On the first day, we had a gale, a heavy sea, and sunshine, 
until the afternoon, when it became cloudy, with a steam-like 
vapour resting on the surface of the water; second day, no sun, 
very cloudy, but horizon clear; third day, cloudy until noon, when 
the sun shone forth bright; in the evening, hazy. The colour of 
the water during the whole time remaining unchanged. 

I have therefore great hopes, if navigators would persevere in 
trying for soundings between England and Newfoundland, that 
detached submarine banks might be discovered, which, their posi- 
tions being accurately determined, would become, as it were, so 
many beacons in the ocean, giving the longitude to those vessels 
navigated solely by account. The voyage to and from North 
America in this route would be greatly facilitated, and these indi- 
cators would prove as convenient to the mariner as the milestone is 
to the traveller on the highway. 

The ‘subject being one of much interest, I may be excused for 
entering a little more in detail, in order to shew the probability of 
the opinion being correct. 


® Nautical Magazine, No. 8, for October, 1832. 
¢ United Service Journal, part i. 1830, p. 237. 
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Philosophy informs us, that the colours of natural bodies arise 
from a quality, in virtue of which they reflect one component part 
of the solar ray more copiously than the others, and therefore 
affect the sight’ with the colour so reflected. It seems obvious, 
therefore, that blue is the general reflected colour of the ocean; 
and, from its density near the surface being every where the same, 
it probably receives but one permanent colour from above. What- 
ever different colour is found in particular spaces of its surface, it 
may not perhaps be erroneous to assume, arises from some cause 
below; that is to say, from the nature of the bottom acting in 
conjunction with the light above. It may be remarked, however, 
that, although green-coloured water betokens soundings, yet the 
bottom is sometimes found where the water is of a blue colour: 
this probably occurs over rocky ground; it is observable at the 
Bermudas, where the water is extremely pellucid. 1t is well known, 
that the less vapoury the atmosphere is, the darker is the colour of 
the sky: on the contrary, the colour of the ocean is darker when 
there are most clouds and other vapours in the air. 

That various tints are often seen, particularly at sunrise and sun- 
set, on portions of the ocean’s surface, is admitted ; but, if a person 
looks on the opposite side of the reflections which causes these 
tints, he will find the water immediately surrounding the vessel 
precisely of the same uniform colour, whether of a blue or a green 
shade, as had been observed befvure the tints became visible. 

With respect to the probability of the change from one colour to 
another being occasioned by molusca, from the blending of their 
prevailing tint with the blue of the ocean, I was, from careful 
examination, satisfied it could not proceed from that cause. To 
those seamen who have had frequent opportunities of observing 
the particular tints of certain portions of the ocean, especially 
within the tropics, by molusca and crustacea, the distinction would 
at once be striking on observing them, and the spaces of green- 
coloured water on which we are now treating: of the former, on 
the voyage in which I made the observations, I ascertained the 
fact, by drawing up a bucket of water in instances where the fluid 
appeared of a brown and of a greenish hue, and found, according 
to expectation, that it contained thousands of minute animalcule 
of those particular colours. During the passage across the Atlantic, 
I tried this often, and in every instance the water drawn up was as 
clear as crystal. Although in countless thousands, the medusee 
did not cover the surface so closely as to give a tinge to the water 
like the molusca I had seen in the tropical seas; indeed, we some- 
times passed over a long space without seeing one; yet the water 
preserved its colour, They were evidently more numerous in the 
green-coloured water than in the blue, but thousands were also 
seen in the latter. 

I beg it to be understood, that, in making this communication, 
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I do not mean to attach any credit to myself, from having origi- 
nated the idea before Lieut. Sainthill verified it, by obtaining a 
depth of 100 fathoms to the eastward of the Grand Bank, because 
it is extremely probable that many navigators may have formed a 
similar opinion long before my time, and, for aught I know, may 
have made such known publicly: undoubtedly, however, Lieut S. 
is entitled to the praise of having determined, by practical proof, 
the probability of such an opinion being correct. My only ambi- 
tion in this matter 1s, if possible, to be useful; it is enough, there- 
fore, for me, Mr. Editor, to second you in directing the mariner’s 
attention to a circumstance, which, if verified to the extent con- 
ceived, (or even less,) would become of the greatest benefit 
to us all. 
An Apvocate for the FREQUENT Use of the 
Deep-sea Leap. 


IX.—Pressun—E oF THE OCEAN. 


IN those accustomed to the Greenland whale fishery, the immense 
pressure of the ocean cannot but have excited much astonishment 
and curiosity. In the common method of capturing whales, it is 
customary to strike them, at first, by a harpoon, an instrument well 
known to the sailors, with a stock or handle of fir, ash, or hickery, 
with a line of a very considerable length attached to it; and as 
soon as struck, the whale yenerally descends, nearly as quick as a 
bird, to a very great depth, taking the harpoon along with him, 
buried to the depth of 12 or 18 inches in his body, while the other 
end of the line is particularly coiled in the boat, and veered out by 
the harpooner with much caution and dexterity. It sometimes 
happens that the whole of the first boat’s line, though no less than 
1080 fathoms long, will be taken under water in a very few 
minutes; and if another boat be not near for the harpooner to 
fasten the end of another line to the end of his own, the whale 
must be suffered either to go away with the line, or else with both 
boat and line; the latter method can only be taken when a con- 
venient piece of ice is at hand for the preservation of the boat’s 
crew. And it has too frequently happened, that the line has got 
entangled in the boat, in consequence of which the whale has 
taken it completely under water along with her, and given the 
whole, or most of the crew, a watery grave. During my career 
I have twice experienced this misfortune, having had the boat 
taken twice from under my feet, and at another time a whale cut 
my boat completely in two with his tail. During the absence of 
the whale under water, many boats are collected around, waiting 
his return to the surtace, when he is immediately struck by another, 
no. 20.—VOL. Il. 4G 
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or perhaps two harpoons, and then descends again the same as 
before, but probably not a tenth part so far as at first, ere he is 
obliged to return again to the surface to breathe. He is then 
struck with lances, instruments with a blade and shank from four 
to six feet long, which are thrust to the same distance into his 
body, and which makes the blood spout out in torrents. One or 
two good lances, directed to proper parts of the body, speedily put 
an end to his existence, when he immediately turns on his back, 
and lies flat on the surface of the water. 

It had long occurred to me, that when the harpoons were taken 
out of the new-killed whales, they were much heavier than usual ; 
and that they were obliged to be hung up in the galley (the place 
for cooking) before a large fire for several days, before they could, 
at any rate, be made use of again; nor were they, after this long 
exposure to heat, near so light and handy as at first. This had 
frequently attracted my notice, without any further investigation of 
its cause, until the year 1820, on board the ship Harmony, of 
Whitby, when, after capturing a whale in the usual manner, | ob- 
served a harpoon-stock, which was broken close to the socket, and 
which I believe was of fir, drop into the water, and immediately 
sunk like a stone. This excited my curiosity afresh, and I deter- 
mined to examine more minutely the several harpoon-stocks, which 
had been taken down by whales to similar depths; and on cutting 
them in two with a saw, I found that of whatever kind of wood they 
were made, they were as completely soaked in every pore, to the 
very heart, as if they had lai at the bottom of the sea since the 
creation of all things! and even some of them were cracked and 
fissured in different places. Beside, their surfaces were invariably 
covered with small air bubbles like froth for a considerable time 
after they were risen above the surface of the sea. 

I also corked and sealed an empty quart bottle, and sent it 
down with the marine diver, to the depth of 100 fathoms; and 
when drawn up, the cork was found in the inside of the bottle. I 
then made another cork, rather too large for the bottle, knocked it 
in with a mallet as far as I could, for fear of breaking the bottle, 
which, being sent down to the same depth of 100 fathoms, was 
found to be pushed in: and it is very probable that had the cork 
been sufficient to resist the pressure, the bottle would have been 
crushed to atoms. However surprising this may appear, it must 
necessarily vanish, when we consider the immense pressure which 
must of necessity take place on every part of the surface of the 
body immersed under such a vast column of water; such a pres- 
sure as no vacuities, however strongly protected, can resist. For 
the pressure on the bottle, consisting of only 85.215 square inches 
of surface, at the depth of 100 fathoms, is found by calculation to 
be be no less than 10 tons, 9cwt. 1 qr. 13lb., and that on the cork 
15stone, 6lb. 20z, And at the depth of 900 fathoms, or 5400 
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feet, the pressure on every square foot of surface will be (5-100 4 34) 
1000 oz. =5434000 oz.=151 tons, 12cwt. gr. 13\b.!! 

















Let BCD represent a cylinder, open at the lower end, and im- 
mersed in water until the external water exceeds the internal by 
the height AC, and the air in the cylinder be reduced to the space 
BC; then that air is pressed both by a column of water, whose 
height is AC, and also by the weight of the atmosphere, which 
presses on the upper surface of the water. The space BC is con- 
sequently to the space of BD, as the weight of the atmosphere is to 
both the weight of the atmosphere and the column of water AC. 
Put the length of the cylinder =/, BC=x; then since the atmos- 
phere is sufficient to balance a column of water 34 feet in height, 
when at a mean temperature, we get x: 1: : 34: 34-+-AC, which 
gives x=. But the diameter of the cylinder may be any 
quantity; and may therefore be represented by a pore in ash or fir 
wood as well as any wider opening. Consequently, at the depth of 
100 fathoms, no pore can remain clear of water above sheias =.0536 
of its length. And at the depth of 5984 feet, no pore can remain 
clear of water above gon =W part of its length, even if all the 
air still remains in the wood. It has been very naturally suspected 
by Captain Scoresby, F.R.S. et M.W.S., &c. at page 368, vol. I. 
Philosophical Journal, that the ‘‘ greatest permanent impregnation 
by pressure of such open-grained wood as ash, elm, fir, &c. is pro- 
duced at the depth of 300 or 400 fathoms.” But notwithstanding 
the accuracy with which Captain Scoresby’s experiments have been 
made, this is not strictly the case, as of which he seems afterwards 
to have been nearly aware: and that! it did not appear more evi- 
dent to him, appears to have been on account of the smallness of 
the cubes made use of in his experiments, which render the differ- 
ence of weight gained so exceedingly small, that it is quite unsus- 
ceptible of any practical measurement. 
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In taking the cube of 4 solid inches, sent down by Capt. Scoresby 
to the depth of 6348 and 4836 feet, we have (sas) x4= 
-0000005927 cubic inches, the quantity of wood left dry at the 


depth of 6348 feet, and ( =~) x 4==.0000013676 cubic inches; 
their difference is .0000007749 cubic inches, a quantity far too 
small for any mensuration by weight. But as the expression 


(sane) x 0—~(seary’x B when the depths are given, varies as 
the 3rd power of the length of the pore, or side of the cube, it is evi- 
dent that it will become more susceptible to mensuration as the side 
of the cube is increased. Since, at the depth of 900 fathoms, the 
pressure upon every square foot of surface will be 151 tons and 
upwards, what an amazing pressure must of consequence exist on 
the surface of a whale, the superficial content of whose body will 
be considerably above 1000 square feet! 
Here 151 tons x 1000151000 tons!!! 

Since this pressure, however, is exerted equally on all sides, I 
suppose it will be no inconvenience at all to the animal, any further 
than all the air in its body will be compressed into no space, in 
comparison; and every pore will be completely full either of sea 
water or the juices of its own body. 

Tuos. BEVERLEY. 


X.—Tne Iron Steam-Boat ALBURKHA. 


Tue sketch accompanying our present number is a representation 
of the wrought-iron steam-boat Alburkha, some account of which 
was given in a former page of our work.* This vessel is now in the 
river Niger, with the Quorra steam-boat, and seems to have been 
the favourite of the two vessels, since they departed on their inte- 
resting expedition. The advantages of iron vessels in warm cli- 
mates are ably pointed out in a short extract we gave in our last 
number from Chamber’s Journal ; and these advantages seem to be 
in no wise exaggerated in the instance of the Alburkha, according 
to the reports received from those embarked im her. This vessel 
was built by Mr. Laird of Liverpool, for the purpose of navigating 
the shoal-water of the river, and we understand that he has since 
constructed another for the interior navigation of Ireland. We have 
little doubt that these vessels, from their vast superiority over those 
of wood, and their durable quality, will speedily be numerously 
emploved. We must defer our remarks on them for another 
number. 
No. 7, p 306. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE OF A VoyaGeE to the Ethiopic and South At- 
lantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, Chinese Sea, North and South 
Pacific Ocean, in the years 1829, 1830, 1831. By ABBy Jane 
Morrevtyt. New-York. Harper. 1833. - 


We have received this at too late a period to enable us to say 
more of it, than that it appears to be an interesting little production 
of the wife of Captain Morrell, whose work was noticed in our 
June number, This lady, it 9 ie accompanied her husband on 
his perilous adventures—what few Jadies will venture to do—and 
has followed his example, in publishing the result of her observa- 
tions. We extract the following little account of amber, written 
when she was at New Guinea :— 

“While here, my husband purchased several pieces of ambergris 
of the natives. I examined this wonderful substance very attentively. 
Its colour is a darkish yellow, resembling very closely a mass of 
bees’-wax. It had insects and beaks of birds in it, and bumed very 

clear, as much so as bees’-wax. When rubbed, it emits a perfume 
generally much admired. It was taken from the water, on which 
it was floating, about one-third of it above the surface. Numerous 
accounts have been given of its nature and origin. It has been said 
that it grows in the intestines of the spermaceti whale. It is true, 
that it is often found in the whale, but generally in those that are 
poor and unhealthy. The whalers, I find, have a general impres- 
sion that it originates there from the feeding of the whale on certain 
fish, called squids, The Orientals, however, had no such idea of 
its origin ; they considered it as a sea mushroom, which, growing on 

_ the bottom of the sea, was by time or accident rooted up, and, 
coming to the surface, grew harder by partial exposure to the sun. 
Others say that it grows on the rocks, and is washed off in storms 
and driven near the islands, where it is picked up by the natives, 
Some suppose it is wax, ora honey-comb, which, by dropping into 
the sea, undergoes a chemical change ; while some contend that it is 
a bituminous matter, that comes from the bottom of the sea. There 
are nota few who think that it is the excrement of certain fish; but 


the poets of the East say, that it is a gum from the tears of certain 
consecrated sea-birds, 


‘© Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept, 
And many a shell in whose hollow-wreathed chamber 
We Pcris of ocean by moonlight have slept.” 


“Whatever may be its origin or creation, it certainly has for many 
centuries been held in high estimation as a perfume and for orna- 
ments, and its use has generally been confined to the rich and power- 
ful. Large pieces of it have lately been found, and when we consider 
the purposes for which it has been used—particularly as a perfume— 
the price of it is astonishing. My husband, who has been much in 
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these seas, and often made it a matter of traffic, is of opinion that 
the natives of these islands have a correct idea of the substance; viz. 
that it is made by an insect at the bottom of the sea, and accumu- 
lates for years; and that sea-birds devour it when within their 
reach, which accounts for their bills being found in it. The birds, 
being attracted by its glutinous qualities, strike their beaks too deep 
to extricate themselves, and their bodies decay, while the bony parts 
of their beaks remain. The sperm-whale is a ravenous animal, and 
he may root it up and swallow it; and this, perhaps, is one mode 
by which the God of nature intended that the leviathan of the ocean 
should be destroyed. That it is formed in the whale, seems unnatu- 
ral in many respects; the places, too, where it is found in the most 
abundance, do not abound in sperm-whales, and I have never read 
that it was found in any other kinds of whales.” 


Tue Rartway Companion, describing an Excursion along the 
Liverpool Line. By a Tourist. London. Wilson. 


A useful and interesting little brochure for those who would gain 
information, not only concerning the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, but also of the history of railroads in general. It is illus. 
trated by several lithographic views, and is an indispensable com- 
panion to the northern tourist. 


CHARTS. 


Tue Gur or Spezia, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F. 
Size, Half-Double Elephant. Admiralty. 

This is a plan including the whole of the Gulf of Spezia; and con. 

tains, besides, a smaller plan of the town and road of Viareggio in the 


Duchy of Lucea. It is on a good bold scale, and is a valuable chart 
for ships navigating the Gulf. 


Tit Harpour or Vitra Franca, by Captain W. H. Smyth, 
R.N., K.S.F.. Size, Half-Double Elephant. Admiralty. 
Contains much of the detail of the neighbourhood of Villa Franca - 
from the city of Nice as far as Eza, on a scale of nearly six inches to 
the mile. It might be improved by a few additional soundings. 
Port Honpuras., by Commander R. Owen. Quarto. 
Sufficient to direct a ship to the anchorage. 





Rowranp’s Dovusre Sextant.—A short time ago, we alluded to this 
invention of Mr, Rowland, and spoke of its merits in somewhat favourable 
terms. On the first glance of the principle on which it is constructed, we 
were satisfied of the advantages it possessed over all reflecting instruments 
used by seamen, and hesitated not to record our opinion of it. Mr. Rowland 
having completed a model of his invention, it was forwarded, by direction of 
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the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to Captain Hewett, of H.M.S. 
Fairy, for his report. The report of Captain Hewett was favourable, and 
Mr. Rowland has since been rewarded by their Lordships for his ingenuity, 
We have just seen an unfinished instrument constructed on the same principle, 
and fully anticipate its becoming a favourite with the expert navigator. 





Port Wittram aT Repcar. We have received the prospectus for the 
formation of this harbour, to which we have alluded in several former num- 
bers, If further evidence were required of how much such a harbour is 
wanted, in the exact position in which it is intended to construct Port Wil- 
liam, the late gales have furnished it too fully. We find by the prospectus, 
that a meeting, at which the Hon. Admiral Fleeming presided, was held in 
Manchester Buildings, on the first of June, when, besides others, a letter from 
Admiral Nugent, expressing his high opinion of the proposed harbour, was 
read, a committee of noblemen and gentlemen was also formed, and several 
resolutions relating to the formation of a company, to carry the plan into 
execution, were agreed on. We find also, that a second meeting has taken 

lace at Stockton. Annexed to the report we find sume extracts from 

loyd’s list of wrecks that have occurred at various periods on the coast near 
Redcar. We must not allow ourselves to particularize any from this length- 
ened list, but strongly recommend it to the attention of our readers who are 
interested in this important measure. Suffice it to say, that had Port Wil- 
liam been in existence, there can be no doubt that the greater part of them 
would have been saved. 

It is with feelings of pride and satisfaction that we also find, by the copy of 
a letter which we have also received, that His Majesty has graciously con- 
descended to sanction the proposed undertaking by granting the petition of 
the sixth resolution of the meeting to the following effect :— 

‘* That in consideration of the magnitude and importance of the harbour which it is pro- 


posed shall be formed at (Redcar, permission be asked of His Majesty to name it Port 
WILLIAM, in commemoration of the reign of our most gracious Sovercign.” 


His Majesty's most gracious reply was conveyed in the following letter from 
General Sir Lierbert Taylor :— 


Sir, Winpsor Castrex, August 26th, 1833. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th Inst. which I have had the 
honour to submit to the Aing with the accompanying volume, and have received His 
Majesty’s commands to communicate to you his acquiescence in the wish of the Committee 
of Management, that the Harbour proposed to be formed at Redcar, shall receive the name of 
Port WiLuiaMm. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 


H. Hevcer, Ese. H. TAYLOR. 


We have little doubt, therefore, considering the high approbation which 
this intended work has received, that we shall soon be Sables to congratulate 
the country at large on its execution; our own efforts in its behalf will 
always afford us a pleasing retrospect. During the late gales, several instances 
were afforded, where vessels, with their unhappy crews, would have been 
saved from total destruction, had Port William been constructed. Many, 
alas, are known to have foundered at sea, and many others, there is reason to - 
believe, perished unknown, Our table of wrecks furnishes the following 
names of vessels that might have been saved, could they have borne u 

before the gale, for refuge in Port William. The Alfred, of Aberdeen, sailed 
from Shields on the 30th of August, and in making for Whitby on the follow- 
ing evening, sunk, when all on board perished. The Dorothy foundered off 
Filey Bay, on the 31st of August, the crew drowned. The Mary and Isa- 
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bella went on shore in Filey Bay on the 31st, the crew drowned. The Juno 
from Shields, driven on shore in Filey Bay, the crew happily saved. The 
Trafalear, of Newcastle, and the Trimmer, of Whitby, driven on shore near 
that place. The Ann and Susannah, driven on shore in Robm Hood’s Bay. 
The Lark, from Sunderland, driven on Filey Sand; besides the Eagle, of Stock- 
ton, and the Lively’s Increase. These‘are glaring instances of the want of Port, 
William : and, unhappily, the number is too often repeated. Since, then, 
such abundant proof is afforded of the want of a harbour like Port William ; 
since the immense advantages it will secure to the country at large, are so 
generally acknowledged; and since it has received the sanction of the highest 
authority in the realm, we look on the undertaking as already half achieved, 
and its success as certain. 


A Patent Carstan.—(The invention of a Mr. Brown,) possessing great 
power, and simple in construction, has been brought to us at a late period for 
our present number, but shall be more particularly described in our next. 
At present we can only say, that it appears to have several advantages over 
the common capstan used with bars. Its power is obtained by the applica- 
tion of the winch, and is clearly three to one. The convenience of it will be 
apparent to those accustomed to the necessary confusion of a number of men 
working at the common bars, by conceiving that one-third of them may do 
the same work, in a stationary line across the deck, or fore and aft, as may be 
thought advisable. 





AFRICAN Expepition.—A letter having appeared in the Kelso Chronicle 
a few weeks ago, which has since been very generally copied into the London 
and provincial papers, stating, among other reports, ‘That the medical man 
who went up the river (Niger) was quite an inexperienced practitioner, and 
neylected to take up a proper quantity of stores;” and, “that Mr. Macgregor 
pee appears to have behaved in a most mutinous manner towards Mr. 

nder :"— 

We are authorized to state, that the supply of medical stores sent out was 
much larger than was thought necessary by competent persons; that, of 
Dr. Thomas Briggs’ abilities, the Company had the highest testimonials 
before engaging him; and, that subsequent events have proved that their con- 
ee his medical knowledge and general scientific acquirements was well 

unded. 

With regard to Mr. Macgregor Laird’s alleged mutinous conduct, in none of 
the letters received by the Company from him or Mr. Lander, since the expe- 
dition left England, is there the slightest allusion to a difference of opinion 
existing, or having existed, between them; and we know that the Company 
continue to have every confidence in Mr. Laird’s zeal and judgment. 


DWELLING-HOUSE DISCOVERED IN A Boc rn Donrcat.—That indefatigable 
and scientific ofticer, Captain Mudge, in the course of the survey of the north- 
west coast of Ireland, which he is conducting under the auspices of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, has lately had an opportunity of investigating a 
most singular structure which has been found sixteen feet below the surface of 
a bog near Donegal. It appears to have been a small dwelling-house, rudely 
framed of oak, and, from the antiseptic qualities of bog, is in perfect preservation. 
A plan, elevation, and a minute description of this highly interesting discovery, 
have been communicated to the Society of Antiquaries ; and the public antici- 
pate, with no ordinary eagerness, the appearance of these documents; for, 
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though this building is on a small scale, composed of homely materials, and 
placed in a less refined region than Pompeii, yet, like that celebrated city, its 
disinterment brings us immediately to the manners and customs of the Irish 
fifteen or twenty centuries ago. 


NAUTICAL MISCELLANY=-=-NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 





REMAINS UNCOVERED BY THE Sea aT La Hocue, France.—A singular 
circumstance happened at La Hogue on Saturday the 7th of March, 1833, 
The weather being very calm, and the surface of the sea smooth, the tide was 
observed to ebb to so great a distance as to leave the road-stead entirely dry. 
Parts of the vessels of the celebrated Tourville,* that were burnt and sunk by the 
English fleet under Admiral Russel, May 29th, 1692, were exposed to view. 

The hulls of these ships appeared in a high state of preservation, and, during 
the interval of the two tides, it was found practicable to recover six pieces of 
cannon, and several cart-loads of cannon-shot. These, although they had 
remained under water for upwards of 141 years, were found in good condition. 
Since this brilliant but unfortunate battle, there is no tradition of the sea having 
receded so far as in the above-mentioned instance. The mariners of the coast 
foretel a similar event to occur on Friday the 5th of April. It is to be hoped 
that the expectation of such a phenomenon being repeated will suggest some 
more effectual measures to be adopted for the recovery of these remains of 
wreck than could be employed at the time, from the suddenness and surprise 
occasioned by so unexpected an event.—Annales Maritimes. 


We could not find room for the foregoing in our last,—and in the Number 
V. and VI. of the Annales, which has since come to hand, we find that 
instead of six pieces of cannon, one only was recovered ; and 150 shot, of 
various sizes. Forty or fifty of these were got into an old boat, which was 
overturned by the sea, and endangered the lives of two of the salvors, who 
were inexperienced in nautical affairs. The boat having sunk on a part of the 
coast belonging to the Port of St. Vaast, no further trouble was taken about 
her or her cargo ! 


NAUTICAL MISCELLANY. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Tre Rorvat Navy 1n Commission. 
o*e 8. V. significs Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel). 


Act ox, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, 27th August, 
Bosphorus. 

Fra, 8. V. 6—Com. W. G. Skyring, Ports- 
mouth harbour. Kefitting. 

AFRICAN, St. V.— Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
26th Aug. arr. at Falmouth; left Lisbon 17th, 
Oporto 20th; 15th Sept. sailed for Lisbon. 

Ausan, St. V.—Lieutenant A. Kennedy, 
26th July arr. at Madeira; 30th sailed for 
Demerara. 

ALFrevD, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 3lst July 
at Malta; arr. 27th from Tenedos; 18th 
Aug. sailed for Nauplia. = 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
17th June sailed for Bahia and Pernam- 
buco; 25th June arr. at Bahia. 


ALLIGATOR, 28—Captain G. R. Lambert, 
25th February, left Trincomalee for 
Madras. 

ARACHNE, 18—Com. W.G. Agar, 6thand 28th 
July, at Barbadoes; 2d Aug. arr. at St. 
Kitts. 

ANDROMACHE, 28—Capt. B. Yeoman. Ha- 
moaze, fitting. 

ARIADNF, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 28th July 
at Halifax, arr. 25th; 3d Aug. left for Her - 
muda. 

Asta, 84—Rear-Admiral Sir G. Parker, C.B., 
Capt. P. Richards, Tagus, 17th and 23d 
August, and 13th Sept. 

Astrea, §—Capt. W. King, Palmouth, super- 
intendent of Foreign Packets. 


® History informs us, that twelve of Tourville’s vessels were destroyed in La Hogue Roada, 
and that many others met with the same fate on the coast of Cherbourg. Not many years 
since, some curious relics were discovered buried a few feet in the sand; among them were a 
quantity of cannon-shot, and the scabbard of a sabre: this occurred in the Downs, towards 
the east of the port, and the articles found were supposed to have belonged to these unfortu- 
nate vessels. The old sailors aftirm, that, on many occasions, at the reflux of the tides, they 
have secn other pieces of wreck lying several fathums under water. 
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Atnou, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Karley, 2d Sept. 
sailed for Cork; 8th Sept. arrived there. 
Bavcer, 10—Com. G. F, Stowe, Simon’s 

Bay. Cut down to a mooring vessel. 

BaRNAM, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, 27th July 
off Tenedos. 

Beacon, §. V.—Com. R. Copeland, Archi- 
pelago. 

BeaGur, 10, S. V.—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, South 
America, surveying. 

BetviperRA, 42—Capt. Hon. R. S. Dundas, 
7th Sept. sailed for Figueira. 

Biasxcue, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C.B. 6th July at Barbadoes from St. Vin- 
eent’s; 25th July arr. at Barbadoes from 
Antigua: 3d Aug. sailed from Barbadoes. 

Brisk, 3—Lieut. Stevens, 15th June at the 
Gambia; arr. there lith. 

Briranxta, 120—Vice-Admiral Sir P. Mal- 
colm,Capt. P. Rainier, 27th July off Tenedos. 

Briromanr, t0—Lieutenant H. Quin, Sth 
June arrived at the Gambia. 14th sailed 
for Sierra Leone. 

Burrato, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master, 24th June spoken in 4° S. 29° W ; 
10th July arr. at Rio. 

Cateponta, 120—Captain T. Brown, 
Sept. at Cork. 

Carron, St. V.—Licut. 
Woolwich. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
lith Sept. at Oporto. 

Cryton, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CITALLENGER, 28—Capt. M. Seymour, Ports- 
muuth 28th, undocked, in the basin; 20th 
Sept. taken out of the basin. 

CnaMPion, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
10th June sailed for Alexandria. 

Cnuanysvis, 3 — Licut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, at Ascension l¥th June. 

CocKaATRIcE, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
Rio Janeiro. 

CocksurRw, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

CotumBIA, St. V. 2—Lt. Com. R. Ede, 28th 
Aug. sailed for Woolwich. 

CotuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 18th Aug. at 
Halifax; sailed 21st for Jamaica. 

CotuMAaAtNe, St. V.—Licut. R. Ede, 10th July 
Left Falmouth for Mediterranean. 

Comet, St. V.— Mr. T. Allen, 17th Aug. 
sailed for Hamburgh, for the Princess 
Lieven. 

Comus, 18—Com. W. Hamilton, 6th July at 
Barbadves from Demerara. 

ConFIANCE, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, Plymouth, fitting. 

Conway, 28—Captain H. Eden, 8th Aug. 
arr. at Madeira; 9th sailed for Rio. 

CorvEtia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 20th May 
sailed for Corfu. 

CrvizER—Com. Jas. M‘Causland, Sheerness, 
fitting. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, China Seas. 

CurLeEw, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 9th May 
captured a vessel with 290 slaves on board, 
off Fernando Pu. 

Drr, St. V.4—Com. W. E. 8tanley, (3) 3d 
Sept. arr. at Portsmouth from Cork after a 
passage of 39 hours; 12th Sept. sailed in 
company with the Lightning for Plymouth; 
20th Sept. sailed from Plymouth. 

DispatcH, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 8th July at 
Barbadoes from Bermuda; Sist July left 
Bermuda for Jamaica. 


Ist 
Com. J. Duffill; 
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DoneEGAL, 78—Capt. A. Fanshawe, 12th Sept. 
in the Tagus. 

DromeEpary—R. Skinner, Bermuda. 

Durwin, 50—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord J. Towns- 
end, 28th March arrived at Callao. 

Ecuo, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. R. Otway, 20th 
August sailed for Lisbon; 3d Sept. in the 
Tagus; 1¥th Sept. arrived at Plymouth; 
left Lisbon 12th, with proposals for the in- 
tervention of England in the quarrel be- 
tween Don Miguel and Don Pedro. 

Expystos, 50—Captain Sir S. Roberts, 

a Knt. C.B. 9th Sept. went into the Sound ; 
20th Sept. ,sailed in company with the 
Lightning. 

ExceELLENT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fair RosamMonpn, Schooner—Lieut. Com. 
G. Rose, 22d Aug. in the Tagus; 30th Aug. 
sailed for Sierra Leone. 

Farry, S. V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, surveying 
in the North Sea. 

Favorite, 18—Com. G. R. Mundy, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

FIREBRAND—Lt.W. G. Buchanan, 24th Aug. 
arr. at Spithead ; 24th sailed for Holyhead. 
She is a superbly fitted vessel, and in- 
tended as the future yacht for the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Her engine is of 
Maudsley’s best make. and her paddles, of 
Morgan’s construction, enter the water 
perpendicularly, and by means of a crank 
remain always in that position, creating no 
backwater, and projecting from the side 
not more than four feet and a half. 

FrreFty, 2—Lieutenant J. M‘Donnel, 9th 
July at Jamaica. 

FirePLy, St. V.—Licut. T. Baldock, 9th 
Aug. arr. at Gibraltar, and sailed 11th for 
Malta; 15th Sept, arrived at Falmouth. 

Framer, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, 24th 
July arr. at Portsmouth, from Falmouth ; 
arrived there 18th. Woolwich. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 6th July sailed 

_from Jamaica for Bermuda; 19th July at 


Jamaica. 

ForrsterR— Lieut. G. Miall, Plymouth, 
fitting. 

Forte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell, 9th Aug. into 
the Sound; 17th sailed for Halifax, with 
Pyramus in charge. 

GANNET, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell, 6th 
July left Jamaica for Halifax: 3uth July 
arrived; 13th Aug. left for Bermuda. 

GriFrroy, 3—Lieut. E. Parlby, 10th July at 
Gambia River. 

HarRRIieER, 18—Com. H. L. 8. Vassal, 27th 
March at Madras. 

HernmeEs, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, 27th 
Aug. arr. at Falmouth; left Lisbon 2Ist. 
Horwet, 6—Lieut. F. R. Coghlan, running 

between Monte Video and Rio Janeiro. 

Hyacintu, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, 6th 
July arr. at Rio; to sail for Cape about 
13th; passenger Lieut. G. A. F. Danvers, 
R.M. to join H.M.S. Imogene; 24th spoken 
on way to Cape in 27°S. 23° W.—all well. 

ImoGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, Ist Feb. 
arrived at Sydney; 13th sailed; 23d Feb. 
returned to Sydney. 

INVESTIGATOR, 16, 8. V.—Mr. G. Thomas 
Shetland Islands, surveying. 

Ists, 50— Captain J. Polkinghorme, 29th 
April at Mauritius; 26th June arr. at Cape ; 
8th July at Cape. 
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Jacxpaw, 8S. V.--Lieut. E. Barnett, 14th 
June arr. at Nassau. 

Jupiter, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Easto, 18th 
May arr. at Cape; 29th April arr. at Mau- 
ritius with 19th Regt.; 30th May sailed tor 
Ceylon to convey troops home. 

KanGaroo, 3—Lieut. F. Gilley, 9th July 
at Jamaica. 

LARNE, 18—Com. W. 8. Smith, 28th June 
arr. at Halifax; 18th July sailed; 3lst July 
left Bermuda for Jamaica. 

LEVERET, 10—Lieut.W. F. Lapidge,28th July 
arr. at St. Ubes from Lisbon; l4th Aug. 
arr. at Lisbon ; 3d Sept. in the Tagus: 12th 
Sept. at St. Ubes. 

Lieutyina, St. V.—J. Allen, 12th Sept. arr. 
at Portsmouth. Sailed immediately for 
Plymouth with the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, escorted by the Vestal, 
Racer, Rapid, and Dee; arrived 14th. 

MapaaGascaRr, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, 17th June 
arrived at Smyrna, with Otho, king of 
Greece, on board. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
12th Feb. arrived at Calcutta. 

MaGNiricknt, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 
Royal. 

Maepie, Cutter—Lieut. J. Moffat, 18th Sept. 
arr. at Falmouth from Oporto: sailed 1Jth. 

Mavanar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 27th 
July off Tenedos. 

Mastirr, 6, 8. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Archi- 
pelago. 

Mer Lvitie, 74 — Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 27th May 
arr, at Mauritius from Bombay. To return 
on the 15th June. 

MESSENGER, St. Transport—Mr. J. King, 
Portsinouth station — attending on the 
Duchess of Kent. 

METEOR, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, 27th July 
oft Tenedos. 

Minx, 3—Lieut. J. Russell, 20th May at 
Jaimaica. 

Moxkey, 
Jamaica. 

Navtitvus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, Lith Sept. off Oporto. 

NimBLie, 5—Lieut. C. Bolton, 3d July at 
Havana. 

Niwrop, 20—Com. Geo. Hope, 17th August 
and 3d Sept. in the Tagus; arr. 15th. 

Ockan, 80 — Vice- Admiral Sir Richard 
King, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. S. Chainbers, 
Sheermmess. 

Onyx, 10—Licut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth 
station. 

OxestEs, 18—Com. W. N. Glascock, lth 
Sept. in the Douro. 

Paw.tas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 9th and 
iyth July at Jamaica. 

Preakt, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 12th June arr. 
at Jamaica from Barbadoes ; 24th July arr. 
at Barbadoes from Bermuda. 

Pxgrican, 13—Com. J. Gape, 6th Aug. arr. 
at Gibraltar. 

Prriorvus, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 3d June 
arr. at Mauritius; to sail on 6th June for 
Cevion. 

Prntix, St.V.—Com. R. Oliver, Woolwich. 

Pickusz, 5—Licut. C. Bazot, Bahamas. 

Pike, 12—Lieut. A. Brooking, Sth Sept. arr. 
at Falmouth from Lisbon. 

Pixcwer, 5—Lieut. J. Hookey, 19th May arr. 
at Jamaica. 


— Lieut. ———-, 26th May at 
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Puiuto, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan, 19th 
June at Ascension, refitting. 

Prince REGENT Yachi—Capt. G. Tobin, 
Deptford. 

PyztapeEs, 18—Com. E. Blankley, ilth July 
at Rio Janeiro; arrived 8th, 

Pyramus—26th July Plymouth Sound; 17th 
Aug. sailed in charge of Forte. 

Racer, 16—Com. J. Hope. Portsmouth, 26th 
Aug. went out of basin; 5th Sept. anchored 
at Spithead; 12th Sept. sailed in company 
with Lightning for Plymouth; 20th Sept. 
sailed fram Plymouth. 

Racenonrse, 18—Com. FP, V. Cotton, 6th 
July arr. at Maranham; 13th sailed for 
Para. 

Rainsow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
28th June sailed for Levant; 24th arrived 
in Basika Bay; 3d July sailed for Samos. 

RaLeEiIGcu, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, 12th 
June sailed; 10th July arr. at Malta from 
Tripoli; 17th July sailed for Alexandria. 

Rapip, 10—Lieut. Com. F. Patten, Ports- 
mouth; went out of basin 25th Aug.; 12th 
Sept. sailed in company with Lightning for 
Plymouth; 20th Sept. sailed from Ply- 
mouth. : 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 23d 
Dec. sailed for Lima and California. 

Raven, 8. V. 4—Licut. W. Arlett, 19th 
Aug. arr. at Spithead. 

REvENGE, 78—Capt. D. H. Mackay, Ist 
Sept. at Cork. 

RuavamMantuus, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
9th July at Jamaica. 

Rixncpove—Com. James Barrow, Plymouth, 
fitting. 

Romwyey, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, Ist 
Scpt. at Cork. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
12th June sailed for the Levant. 

Rorat GeorGe Yacht—Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Portsmouth. 

Roya SovEREIGN Yacht—Capt. C. Bullen, 
C.B., Pembroke. 

Roya.ist, 10—Lieutenant R. N. Williams, 
Plymouth station. 

St. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. FP. Senhouse, 
27th July off Tenedos. 

BASAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
7th Sept. arr. at Portsmouth, having con- 
veyed the Salsctte from the Humber to 
Sheerness; ]6th Sept. left Portsmouth har- 
bour with the Scho steamer, having on 
board Her Majesty Donna Maria the Qucen 
of Portugal, to escort her to Lisbon. 

SAMARANG, 28—Cuapt. C. H. Paget, 23d June 
arrived at Pernambuco from Bahia; sailed 
25th; 30th arr. at Bahia; 19th July at Bahia. 

San JosEe¥F, 110— Admiral Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Hamoaze. 

SAPPHIRE, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
28th July at Halitax; 3d Aug. left for Bar- 
badoes. 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, 27th June 
touched at Madeira, and sailed imme- 
diately. 

Savaacr, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 3d Sept. at 
Lisbon. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, 25th Aug. 
arr. at Malta from Nauplia. 

ScyLLa, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 7th July 
arr. at Malta from ‘Tripoli. 

SEaFLOWER, 4—Licut. J. Morgan, 12th Sept. 
suiled for the westward. 
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Serpent, 16—Com. J. C. Symonds, 2d Aug. 
spoken in 48° N. 25° W.; 18th Aug. arr. at 
Halifax. To sail in a week for Bermuda 
and Jamaica. 

Surrsackx, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, 18th July 
sailed from Halifax. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 4th June 
arr. at Portsmouth; 15th sailed for South 
America. Passengers to joitf H.M.S. Spar- 
tiate, Capt. J. Whylock, R.M., Lieutenant 
W. J. Collins, R.N. 

Sparrow, Culler—Lieut. C. W. Riley, Ports- 
mouth harbour. 

SparTIATE, 74—MRear-Admiral Sir M. Sey- 
mour, Capt. R. Tait, bith July at Rio 
Janciro. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 17th May 
arrived at Maranham. 

Speepy, Culter—Licut. J. P.. Roepel, 5th 
Sept. in Hamoaze. 

Srac, 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, Sept. 12th in the 
Tagus. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, North Sea 
station. 

Syivra, l—Lieut.T. Henderson, Portsmouth 
station. 

TALAVERA, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 12th Sept. 
Tagus. 

Tatnot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C. B. 24th 
March at Mauritius: expected home. 

Tnunver, S. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
1sth July left Madeira for Demerara. 

Trincu_Lo, 18—Lieut. Com. Thompson, cap- 
turedon the 7th July the Secundo schooner, 
with 307 slaves, and sent her to Sierra 
Leone, under charge of Mr. Iollinsworth, 
mate. 

TweeEp, 20—Com. A. Bertram, 6th July 
left Port Royal for Bermuda; 3ist July left 
Bermuda for Jamaica. 

TYNE, 28—Capt. C. Hope, 3lst March arr. 
at Callao from Islay; 4th April sailed for 
Arica. 
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UnpausteEp, 46—Rear-Adm. Warren, Capt. 
E. Harvey, 26th June Cape of Good Hope ; 
28th June sailed for Madras. 

Vernon, 50 — Vice-Admiral Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Knt., 28th July at Halifax; arr. 13th. 

VESTAL, 26—Capt. W. Jones, 12th Sept. sailed 
for Plymouth in company with Lightning ; 
20th Sept. sailed fram Plymouth. 

Victor, 18—Com. R. Russell, 3d Aug. left 
Barbadoes. 

Victony, 104—Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B,, 
Captain C. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Virer, 6—Licut. H. James, 12th Sept. in the 
Tagus. 

Vo.raGce, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. B-. 
Ist Aug. left Malta for Nauplia. 

Wasp, 18—Com. Jas. Burney, Portsmouth, 
26th Aug. went out of basin; 14th Sept. 
sailed to join the Lightning; 20th Sept. 
sailed from Plymouth. 

Wo uy, 18—Com. W. Hamley, Ist Feb. arrived 
at Singapore. 


Paid of. 


Favorite, 18—3)st Aug. Portsmouth. 

ETNA, 6—10th Aug. Portsmouth. 

Raven, Cutter—10th Aug. Portsmouth. 

PHILOMEL, 10—At Chathamf &th August 
sailed from Gibraltar; 3lst Aug. arrived at 
Sheerness ; 14th Sept. paid off. 


Commissioned. 


Favorite, 18—Portsmouth, Ist Sept. 
Rincpovr, 16—Plymouth. i 
Cruizer,® 16—Sheerness. 

FETs a, 6—Portsmouth, lith Aug. 

Raven, Cutter—Portsmouth, llth Aug. 
ForreEsteER,t 10—Plymouth. 
ANDROMACUE, 28—rew. Plymoutk. 





VARIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—In No. 17 of your valuable Ma- 
gazine for the present month (July) is 
an account of the Navy of the United 
States, in which I observe twelve ships 
of seventy-four guns, and none larger. 

Now, Sir, although some of your 
readers are aware that the rateing of 
the American Navy is very different 
from our own mode, there are many 
who know nothing about the matter: 
to such it may be well to be informed, 
that an American 74 is, to all intents 
and purposes, a 110 or 120-gun ship, 
and, in fact, larger than our splendid 
Waterloo, of 120 guns, so recently 
launched. 


The Ohio, of these seventy-fours, I 
am acquainted with. She is an enor- 
mous vessel of 2700 tons, with a fifty- 
two feet beam, carrying 116 guns. 

I have also had an opportunity of 
going alone over the Pennsylvania, on 
the stocks at Philadelphia, when I took 
a note of her dimensions with as much 
accuracy as I could without assistance. 

Not being a nautical man, I must be 
pardoned any technical ignorance in my 
description. She, too, is called a 74, 
but is intended to carry 144 guns, most 
of which (42-pounders) were lying 
ready in the yard. I made her deck 
225 fect, breadth of beam 59, depth 
from taffrail, nearly 80 feet. Her mea- 
surement, I was afterwards informed, 


* See No. 11, and preceding, for former services. 
t+ Sce No. 14, and preceding, for former services. 
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would be 3,100 tons, and her crew 
1,200 men. Now, as compared witha 
British seventy-four, there is in the ver- 
nacular of the United States, “a pretty 
considerable difference, I guess,” 

Of course, this is well known to our 
naval men, some of them having found 
it out to their costs towards the conclu- 
sion of the war, in their engagements 
with the United States frigates. 

Frigates, so called, of forty-four guns, 
which I have found carrying sixty-tour 
guns of heavy metal, and, in point of 
size, still superior, being equal to Bri- 
tish seventy-fours. 

I am, Sir, your’s truly, 
N. GouLp. 

July 10, 1833. 





A few hours previous to the arrival 
of the Etna, her tender, a frigate’s 
barge decked over, about four and a 
half tons burthen, run into the harbour, 
having parted company with the Ztna 
off Cape St. Vincent. This little vessel 
is commanded by Mr. Moneypenny, 
a mate of the ship, with a crew of 
six men, and was nineteen days with- 
out receiving any assistance or suc- 
cour from any ship; her last oil and 
last fire-wood was expended when she 
arrfved. The #tna left Gibraltar on 
the 25th ult. Her late duty had been 
to survey the Esquerques rock, between 
Sicily and Africa, a dangerous coral 
rock, having only two feet of water 
on it, but on which a light-house may 
be built, or near which a light vessel 
ought to be moored, or at least a bea- 
con.—She came into harbour on Mon- 
day, to refit.— Hants. Tel. 





Sale of Ships of War.— Recently, 
pursuant to order given by the Com- 
missioners for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral, there were offered 
for sale, at the Admiralty-office, Somer- 
set-place, several of His Majesty’s ships 
of war, which have been found unfit 
for further public service. 

The ships and vessels declared for 
sale were the following :—The Renown, 
74 'gun ship, of the burden of 1,899 
tons; the Bittern sloop of war, of 422 
tons; the Zenobia brig, of 385 tons; 
the Protector brig, of 178 tons; the 
Plumper gun-brig, of 181 tons; the 
Manley ditto, of 180 tons; the Alba- 
tross schooner, of 67 tons; the Supply 
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transport, of 223 tons; and the Maria 
tender, of 17 tons burden; together with 
a mooring lump of 91 tons burden. 

The sale took place before two of the 
Commissioners for executing the office 
of High Admiral, and by what is termed 
Dutch auction—that is, the vessels were 
put up by the auctioneer at a given 
price, and if there is no bidder, he 
lowers the sum until a buyer is found 
for the ship offered. By the condi- 
tions of sale, purchasers are bound to 
give an affidavit that the vessels pur- 
chased will not by any private agree- 
ment be resold, and that no other 
persons have an interest in the purchase 
than those whose names were given as 
the purchasers at the time of sale. It 
is also provided that all copper and 
mixed metal articles marked with the 
broad arrow, which shall be found in 
the said vessels, must be returned into 
the King’s stores, at the dock-yard, an 
allowance of 84d. per lb. being given 
for the former, and Gd. per Ib. for the 
latter. 

The Renown, 74 gun ship, coppered 
and copperfastened, was put up by the 
commissioners at £9,000, but no bidder 
was found at the reduced price of 
£5,700, when it was taken in. The 
Bittern sloop was put up at £2,000, 
and the price reduced to £1,930, at 
which a purchaser was found. The 
Zenobia was bought in at £900. The 
Protector brig was put up at £500, and 
was sold at £435. The Plumper was 
offered at £500, and taken in at £460. 
The Manley brig was bought in at 
£650. The Albatross was offered at 
£400, but the price reduced to £155, 
at which it was disposed of. The 
Supply transport was put up at £2,300. 
and bought in at £1,200. The upset 
price of the Maria tender was £60, and 
she found a purchaser at that sum 
immediately. The mooring lump was 
offered at £200, and sold at £195. 
The sale was not fully attended.— 
Hants. Tel. 





The Lords of the Admiralty have 
ordered a certain proportion of blue 
cloth and blue Flushing, to be supplied 
to the Navy, in lieu of made up jackets 
and trousers; an order which cannot 
fail to give satisfaction throughout the 
fleet. Seamen, &c. will thereby be 
enabled to have those articles made 
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up on board, fitted to each respectively, 
instead of wearing the unseemly cloth- 
ing hitherto issued.— Devon Tel. 





The Medea, a first-rate steam-vessel, 
was launched on the 2d September, at 
three o'clock, P. M. from the dock-yard 
at Woolwich, before an immense num- 
ber of spectators. She went off in 
beautiful style. The Medea is con- 
structed by Mr. Oliver Lang, the 
builder of that yard, and is the largest 
steam-vessel ever built for his Majesty’s 
service.— Ports. Her. 





A return of the tonnage of the Irish 
ports in the year 1833 :—Baltimore, 
2,489; Belfast, 25,151; Coleraine, 
292: Cork, 18,016; Drogheda, 2,715; 
Dublin, 22,972; Dundalk, 584; Gal- 
way, 940; Limerick, 2,607; London- 
derry, 6,262; Newry and Strangford, 
7,288; Sligo, 1,134; Waterford, 11,455; 
Westport, 97; Wexford, 6,178—total, 
108,128 tonus.— Zimes. 





The Emperor of Russia has appointed 
his son, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
aged six years, Grand Admiral of the 
Empire, and presented him as such to 
the tleet assembled at Cronstadt.— 
Times. 

Trade of the Port of Plymouth, from 
30th April to 31st August.—During 
these four months forty-eight vessels 
have entered with cargoes for this 
port from abroad (exclusive of a num- 
ber of small vessels constantly run- 
ning to and from Guernsey and Jer- 
sey,) consisting of 10,828 pieces of 
timber; 200c. lq. 14 odd deals and 
ends; 1l4c. battens; 325 masts and 
spars; 183c. lq. 22 odd staves; 101 
fathoms lathwood; 734 pieces oak 
plank; lc. handspikes; 295 barrels 
pitch; 3879 barrels tar; 915 bundles 
hemp; 189 packs flax; 1135 casks 
tallow; 716 bars iron; 5 casks pot- 
ashes; 40 pipes, 100 hhds, brandy ; 
65 puncheons, 29 hhds. 18 barrels 
rum; 32 pipes, 109 hhds. 33 quarter 
casks wine; 111 chests, 4/8 boxes 
oranges; 227 boxes lemons; 4,100 
bushels wheat; 280 quarters beans; 
288c. cork; 1080c. valonea; 5044c. 
sugar; 10 tons logwood; 480 quintals 
cod-fish; 1302 bundles rushes; 1251 
burr stones; 8 tons plaster of Paris ; 
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60 barrels pork; 20 barrels beef; 
100bls. flour; 3Cblis. peas; 50 firkins 
butter; and 429 bags bread. Of the 
above 48 cargoes, 

29 were for merchants at Plymouth, 


5 ditto Devonport, 
1 ditto Stonehouse, 
2 ditto Tavistock, 
7 H.M. Dock-yard, and 


4 ditided between the above towns. 
— Devon. Tel. 





An order has been issued by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
directing that Mishipmen, who have 
passed for Lieutenants one complete 
year, shall be eligible to fill the rate- 
ings reserved in each ship, according 
to their circular of January 10. 1833.— 
Ports. Her. 





Wages.—Capt. Ranson, of the Rapid, 
was summoned by the carpenter of 
that vessel, for deducting the surgeon's 
bill from his wages. The captain inti- 
mated that he had no doubt the man’s 
illness was occasioned by immoderate 
indulgence in the use of an intoxi- 
cating beverage, distilled from rye, 
used by the Russians. It appearing, 
however, that the cause of illness was 
a severe cold, the Mayor said Mr. 
Ranson must pay the man the whole 
of his wages, and the expenses.— 
Hull Adver. 





THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


The following correspondence, relative 
to the occupation of the Maluinas by 
Great Britain, has been published by 
the Government of Buenos Ayres :— 


TO THE HON. HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES. 

‘Buenos Ayres, Jan. 24, 1833, 24th 
vear of the liberty, and 18th of the 
independence, of the Republic. 

“JF great has been the pain which 
the Government has felt on receiving 
the news of the violent abuse of power 
exercised in the Maluinas by a vessel of 
war belonging to His Britannic Majesty, 
in dishonour of the Argentine flag, in 
violation of the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic, of its rights, of justice, 
and of the faith due to the relations of 
friendship and good understanding cul- 
tivated without interruption with the 
Court of St. James's, it feels no bese in 


/ 
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acquainting the hon. representatives 
with that new and scandalous aggres- 
sion committed in the Maluinas by an 
officer in the English navy—an aggres- 
sion rendered more remarkable by the 
reciprocal relations and treaties of 
friendship and commerce existing be- 
tween the two countries, than that 
which was last year committed by the 
ofticer of another friendly nation—the 
United States of North America. 

“The schooner-of-war Sarandi an- 
chored in the outer roads on the 15th 
instant, on her return from Port Luiz 
de la Soledad, in the Maluina Islands. 
Her commander, Don J. M. Pinedo, 
reports, that he has returned from 
thence, prior to receiving orders for so 
doing, on account of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s vessel of war Clio having, on the 
2d of this month, arrived in the island 
of Soledad, at a time when, owing to 
the insubordination of a few of the sol- 
diers of the garrison, the chief of the 
establishment had been killed, and good 
order disturbed (in the restoration of 
which the naval commander was occu- 
pied when the Clio arrived:) that hav- 
ing sent two of his officers on board the 
Clio, to make the corresponding offers 
of attention and friendship, they re- 
turned, and informed him that Mr. 
Onslow, the commander of His Bri- 
tiannic Majesty’s sloop, intended to go 
on board the Sarandi, which he did on 
the same day, about three in the after- 
noon, accompanied by two of his officers ; 
and entering into conversation with the 
commander of the Sarandi, he informed 


him that he came to take possession of . 


the Maluinas, as belonging to His Bri- 
tannic Majesty; and that he had posi- 
tive orders to hoist the British flag 
thereon within twenty-four hours; as 
he had already done in other ports of 
the said islands; and to give passage 
in a vessel to the officer and troops 
stationed there, and to the other inha- 
bitants; and to cause every thing be- 
longing to Buenos Ayres to be em- 
barked and sent off; in consequence 
whereof he requested that the Argentine 
flag, which was then flying on shore, 
might be struck the following day, as 
he was bound to fulfil the orders he had 
received. 

“ The surprise of Commandant Pi- 
nedo, under such circumstances, was as 
natural as was unexpected the aggres- 
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sion and violent spoliation which caused 
it, considering that this gross outrage 
was committed by a friendly and pow- 
erful nation, which has always boasted 
of its fidelity and moderation, and 
which has lost no opportunity of mani- 
festing the cordiality of its kind feelings 
towards the Argentine Republic. Not- 
withstanding, after having made to Cap- 
tain Onslow the corresponding protests, 
and remarking to him that if the two 
Governments were in peace and friend- 
ship this proceeding was unaccountably 
strange, he told him that his duty 
would not allow him to consent to this 
unjust pretension without receiving ex- 
press orders from his Government. Mr. 
Onslow then took his leave, telling 
Commandant Pinedo that he would re- 
ply to him in writing. 

“In effect, about 4 o’clock in the 
afterr.oon of the same day (the 2d,) the 
said commandant received the note of 
which the subjoined No. 1, is a copy: 
and on view of the intimation therein 
contained, he wished to resist at all 
hazards, when he met with difficulties 
which he considered insurmountable ; 
nevertheless, he resolved to send a de- 
putation which, in the name of the 
Government, should repeat to Mr. 
Onslow the former protests, and inform 
him, that if he contemplated executing 
his project by force, he should consider 
himself bound to resist it, and that he 
therefore hoped Captain Onslow would 
prefer waiting until the Government 
should have marked out to him (Pinedo) 
the line of conduct he ought to pursue. 

‘‘ It was more than ten o'clock at 
night when the deputation returned on 
board the Sarandi, without having been 
able to obtain an interview with Captain 
Onslow. 

“‘ In this state of affairs, after having 
endeavoured to surmount the difficul- 
ties which, in his opinion, would render 
the most desperate resistance unavailing, 
he became thoroughly convinced of it; 
and at six o’clock on the morning of the 
3d he went personally on board the 
sloop Clio, and, for the last time, pro- 
tested to her commander against the 
violation he was about to commit. 
Captain Onslow replied to him in the 
sense of the latter part of the subjoined 
note, assuring him that he could not 
defer the execution of the orders he 
had received for taking possession of 
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the Maluinas; that he could see what 
force he had, and that he was in mo- 
mentary expectation of more; that he, 
Commandant Pinedo, could therefore 
act as he might think fit—-Commandant 
Pinedo immediately withdrew, declaring 
Great Britain responsible for the insult, 
and the violation of the dignity of the 
Republic and of its rights, which were 
thus inconsistently and disrespectfully 
trampled on by force; that he was 
going to withdraw, but that he would 
not strike the flag on the shore. 

“ Consequently, Commandant Pinedo 
returned to his vessel: and adopted, 
among other measures, prior to setting 
sail, that of prohibiting those on the 
island from lowering the Argentine flag, 
and of conferring the command of the 
establishment, in writing, on the over- 
secr of the establishment, Don Juan 
Simon, who was going to remain, with 
soine others. 

« At nine o'clock in the morning of 
the 3d, three boats, manned with seamen 
and marines from the English sloop, 
landed at the point of Port Luiz, and 
placing a staff at the house of an Eng- 
lishman, about four squares distant from 
the commandantcy, they hoisted thereon 
the British flag, and then proceeded to 
strike that of the Republic, which was 
still flying; and which was immediately 
delivered to the Sarandi by an officer 
sent for that purpose. Captain Pinedo 
was ready on that day to remove from 
the scene of the insult; but the weather 
obliged him to remain the whole of the 
4th and up to five o’clock on the even- 
ing of the Sth, when he set sail. 

‘¢ The facts, as transmitted by the 
Government to the hon. representatives, 
in conformity with the official despatch 
of the commander of the schooner 
Sarandi, exhibit a most flagrant abuse 
of power, and belie the friendly protes- 
tations it was accustomed to receive 
from a nation with which it endeavoured 
to maintain the best understanding, by 
scrupulously fulfilling the duties im- 
posed on it by the existing treaties, and 
exercising a generous liberality, in 
proof of the most sincere friendship. 
By the copies Nos. 2, 3, and 4, the Hon. 
representatives will learn what steps 
have been taken by the Government in 
this serious and delicate affair; and 
likewise its firm resolution to maintain 
the rights of the Argentine Republic, 
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and not to come to any accommodation 
inconsistent with the national honour; 
taking every measure which justice and 
prudence may dictate, for the purpose 
of obtaining from the Cabinet of His 
Britannic Majesty full reparation, the 
acknowledgment of our right to the 
Maluinas, and the exercise of our domi- 
nion over that te:ritory; and should 
this not suffice, then to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be most conducive to 
obtaining a declaration of the opinion 
of the world, to which a Government 
like that of England, which wishes to 
be considered as ranking among the 
most free and enlightened of Europe, 
cannot be indifferent. 

“ God preserve the Hon. Represen- 
tatives many years. 

“ JUAN RAMON BALCARCE. 
“ MANUEL VICENTE DE MAZaA. 
No. 1.—(Copy.) 
“ His Majesty’s ‘sloop Clio, Berkeley 
Sound, 2d January, 1833. 

“ Sir,—I have to acquaint you, I 
have received directions from his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief of his 
Britannic Majesty’s ships and vessels of 
war on the South American station, in 
the naine of his Britannic Majesty, to 
execute the ‘ rights of sovereignty over 
these islands.’ 

“ It is my intention to hoist to-mor- 
row morning, the national flag of Great 
Britain on shore, when I request you 
will be pleased to haul down your flag 
on shore, and withdraw your forces, 
taking with you all stores, &c., belong- 
ing to your Government. 

“ Tam, Sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

“J, J. OnsLow, Commander. 


“ His Excellency the Commander of 
the Buenos Ayrean forces at Port 
Luiz, Berkeley Sound.” 


No. 2.—(Translation.) 


“ Department of Foreign Relations, 
Buenos Ayres, January 16, 1833, 
24th year of the liberty, and 18th 
of the independence, of the Re- 
public. 

“ The undersigned Minister of Grace 
and Justice, charged provisionally with 
the Department of Foreign Relations of 
the Argentine Republic, has the honour 
to address the Chargé d’ Affairs ad in- 
terim of His Britannic Majesty in this 
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city, to acquaint him, that the Govern- 
ment has just learned that the Com- 
mander of His Britannic Majesty's 
sloop-of-war Clio, has tuken posses- 
sion of the Island of La Soledad, in 
the Maluinas, hoisting the British flag 
where that of the Argentine Republic 
waved. This unexpected event has 
sensibly affected the feelings of the 
Government of Buenos Ayres; and 
although it cannot discover anything te 
justify such a proceeding, nevertheless, 
presuming that the Chargé d’Affaires 
whom the undersigned addresses, is in- 
formed upon a measure which openly 
compromises the dignity and rights of 
the Argentine Republic, it has directed 
the undersigned to request of the 
Chargé d’Affaires of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty the competent explanations. 

‘““ God preserve the Chargé d’A ffaires 
many years. 

““ MaNUEL VICENTE DE Maza. 
“To the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of his Britannic Majesty.” 
No. 3.—(Copy.) — 

“ “ Buenos Ayres, January 17, 1833. 

“ The undersigned, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the note, 
dated yesterday, of his Excellency 
Senor Don Manuel Vicente de Maza, 
Minister charged with the Department 
of Foreign Relations of the Argentine 
Republic, has the honour to inform his 
Excellency that he has received no in- 
structions from his Court to make any 
communication to the Government of 
Buenos Ayres upon the subject to which 
his Excellency’s note refers. 

“The undersigned will hasten to 
submit it to His Majesty’s Government, 
and he avails himself of this opportunity 
to repeat to his Excellency Senor de 
Maza the assurance of his high and dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

“ PHitip G. GORE. 
“ To his Excellency Senor Don Manuel 

Vicente de Maza, &c., &c."’ 





THE CLAIMS OF WILLIAM SYMINGTON® 
TO THE INVENTION OF THE STEAM- 
BOAT. 

Sir.—Acknowledging with gratitude 

the attention you have devoted to the 


* With the view of assisting Mr. Bowie all 
we can in the investigation of the invention 
of the Steam-boat, we have inserted the 
above communication. 
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claims of the late William Symington, 
and the liberality with which you have 
commented upon them in your valua- 
ble journal, I beg Icave to observe, 
that | am not aware of any passage in 
my pamphlet denying the existence of 
the idea prior to Mr. Symington’s in- 
vention, of the possibility of rendering 
steam available for the purpose of 
navigation. What I maintained was, 
that Jonathan Hulls and all other spe- 
culators who had preceded him, were 
unsuccessful, and this position I cannot 
yet see any just reason for abandoning. 

You have stated your belief that 
Hulls was no farther unsuccessful than 
in not finding encouragement. But, sir, 
in entertaining and avowing such a 
belief, you place yourself in opposition to 
that not only of many skilful mechanics 
with whom I have conversed, but also 
to that of the most distinguished 
writers on the subject. I believe it 
will but require your deliberate consi- 
deration of the following particulars to 
change the sentiments which you have 
expressed. 

The imperfection of the steam- 
engine during Mr. Hull’s time, the 
dispropertion of his boat to the size of 
the ship which it is represented as tow- 
ing; and the use of the subjunctive 
mood in describing his invention, fully 
warrants the conclusion that the project 
was realized but in the closet. 

As Mr. Symington invented the 
mode which he himself adopted, as it is 
the one which has been practised by 
those who were his successors, and as 
it is the one now universally employed ; 
surely I am warranted in claiming for 
him the invention of rational and effi- 
cient steam-navigation. 

The following quotation from Elijah 
Galloway’s work on the steam-engine, 
clearly exhibits this gentleman's opinion 
of the impracticability of Mr. Hull’s 
project, and also the cause of the want 
of success experiences. 


“On STEAM NAVIGATION.” 


“‘ The idea of propelling vessels by the 
steam-engine appears to have been 
entertained as soon as that machine 
had its existence. Savery, in his 
Miner’s Friend, mentioned the possibi- 
lity of propelling vessels by steam; but 
never attempted to carry his project 
into effect. After the introduction of 
41 
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Newcomen’s engine, various attempts 
were made to obtain a_ revolving 
motion, by which the engine might 
be applied to machinery in general. 
These chiefly failed from defective 
machinery. Among such attempts we 
find the invention of Mr. Jonathan 
Hull’s, of London, who, in 1736, took 
out a patent for the application of the 
crank to the steam-engine, by which 
addition he proposes ‘to carry vessels 
or ships out of, or into harbour, port, 
or river, against wind or tide, or in a 
calm.’ 

‘We need not say that this project 
was not carried into execution, the 
application of the crank to the single 
acting engine has always been found a 
matter of great difficulty, because as 
the ascending stroke has to be effected 
by a counter-balance, an immense fly- 
wheel is necessary, to produce any thing 
like regularity, and it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to use such a fly-wheel 
in a boat. In consequence of the want 
of proper machinery, Hull’s idea fell to 
the ground; and, indeed, was so com- 
pletely forgotten, that Mr. Watt actually 
took out a patent for the application 
of the crank to the steam-engine.” 

Another passage in the same work 
applies so admirably to my lamented 
relative, that I cannot refrain from 
extracting and sending it, with an 
anecdote illustrating its truth, for your 
perusal. 

“An obscure projector mentions the 
possibility of effecting an important 
improvement in art—he, with his pro- 
ject, perishes, and is forgotten. In the 
course of time a mighty genius arises, 
the Newton of his day, and boldly van- 
quishes the difficulties from which his 
predecessors have shrunk, and brings 
the desired object into successful opera- 
tion. The world wonders at the dis- 
covery ; and is surprised that so simple 
a thing has never been conceived before. 
It inquires whether no_ previous 
attempts have been made at so benefi- 
cial a speculation, and in this inquiry 
the worm-eaten pamphlet of the pro- 
ector is handed from the shelves of the 
curious, and the well-earned wreath is 
wrested from the brow of him who, by 
sacrifice and perseverance, has attained 
this object, to be placed on his who 
never went one step in its prosecu- 
tion.” 
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Jonathan Hull’s pamphlel was dis- 
covered in the library of the late Earl 
of Murr, subsequent to the year 1814, 
and sent to Mr. Symington’s legal 
adviser in Edinburgh, who acquainted 
his client of the discovery, and its con- 
tents. This was the first intimation 
my unfortunate friend received that 
Mr. Hull or his invention had ever 
been in existence. The pamphlet, 
whether worm-eaten or not, was pro- 
duced, and formed one of the pretexts 
for depriving him, who had sacrificed 
his time and means in giving to the 
world the benefits of his invention, of 
the reward to which he was so well 
entitled. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to observe, 
that, laying claim to but little skill in 
mechanics, advancing no pretensions to 
being an amateur of the science, I have 
on all mechanical points consulted and 
been guided by the opinions of intelli- 
gent, able, and eminent theoretical and 
practical mechanicians; and that, on all 
other matters requiring the exercise of 
my own judgment I have scrupulously 
avoided making any statement which 
seemed to me inconsistent with truth or 
probability. The chronological errors 
which on a former occasion I used the 
liberty of bringing under your notice 
will be rectified in a future publica- 
tion. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
RoserT Bowle. 


74 Bishopsgate-street, Within, Aug. 7, 1833. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 





It was mentioned in our paper of 
the 24th ult., that the Captain, Offi- 
cers, and crew of the Belvidera, had 
forwarded a marble monument from 
Malta, to be erected over the remains 
of Lieutenants Garrett and Ogden, 
who were accidentally drowned. It 
was sent to the Consul of Tripoli, not 
Tunis, as was stated, as it was off the 
city of Tripoli the accident occurred. 
The following is the inscription :— 
‘“ Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant 
G. M. Garrett, R.N. aged 25 years, 
and Lieutenant R. Ogden, R.M. aged 
41 years, of H.B.M. ship Belvidera 
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who were unfortunately drowned on 
the morning of the 10th of April, 
1833, in consequence of the upsetting 
of a boat, near the reef of rocks below 
this their last resting place. The 
Captain, officers, and ship’s company 
have unanimously caused this monu- 
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ment to be erected over their remains, 
as a token of respect for their memory, 
and sorrow for their untimely fate. 
Few ever lived more esteemed; none 
ever died more deeply lamented by 


those who best Knew’ them.— 
Hants. Tel. 





We had intended the following lines, 
extracted from the pages of the Hants 
Advertiser, for our last number, but 
could not find room for them. They 
are from the Prize Poem of a young 
gentleman, named Thomas Hare, of 
Bishop's Waltham Grammar School ; 
and would do infinite credit to one of 
riper years :— 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS, 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE WEST 
INDIES. 


** WHEN science, bursting through the shades 
of night, 

Spread oer a darkened age her radiant light, 

She gave to man the compass, as a guide 

O'er the vast ocean’s ever-sounding tide. 

She raised adventurers on the billowy main, 

Who sighed for glory, or who sought for gain. 

’Mid steer Columbus, fraught with daring 
aim, 

Seeks to obtain a never-dying fame.” 


‘** In Palos harbour lies the daring fleet, 

The seamen rush to take a farewell greet: 

How throbs cach bosom when the signal-gun 

Proclaims the far-fained voyage is begun; 

Ah! ra of parting! Oh! what words can 
te 

The sad choked accents of the wild farewell? 

Methinks I view a long and mournful band, 

In seaman garb, upon the yellow sand 

Their sorrowing friends surround the down- 
cast few, 

Heave the deep sigh, and weep their last 
adieu; 

Dread, anxious dread, is mark’d in every face, 

No sign of seaman hardihood I trace; 

Doomed to obey a visionary’s will, (quill. 

And search for chimeras etched by fancy’s 

The heart repugnant clings to a dear home, 

There friends and social ties forbid to roam; 

But look, the barks are tossing in the bay, 

The boats are tarrying—oh ! away, away— 

And are they gone? they are; the dash of oar 

Sounds faint and fainter on the shelving 
shore. 

Up flies the canvass, gallantly unfurl'd, 

To waft th’ adventurers to another world.” 


‘‘No vent'rous bark had plough’d these waves 
before, 

None ’mid this trackless ocean plied the oar. 

Perchance some wandering vessel, tempest 
toss’d, 

By storms impelled, this waste of waves had 
cross’d; 

But none returned the secrets to reveal, 

Billows on billows, waves on waves conceal. 

Fair blow the breezes, the redundant sail 

Flaps gently fluttering to the freshening gale; 


But still the seamen sickened at the view, 
While o’er the waves the daring vessels flew.” 


‘“‘Now awful darkness casts her shades around; 
Nor o’er the ocean creeps a single sound; 
Worn by the conflict of his mighty mind, 
To sadd’ning thoughts his soul the chief 
resign’d; 
Sleep fled his lids, his refluent spirit flew 
O’er painful scenes, his voyage, his murmur- 
ing crew, 
As o'er the horizon ranged his searching eye 
Land through the gathering vapours to descry, 
His glance instinctive caught a feeble light, 
At distance glimmering through the mists of 
night. 
He paused, he stopped, another glance, again: 
Perchance some planet in the etherial plane. 
A signal-gun is heard. ‘The shore! the 
shore!’ [o’er,’ 
(The seamen shout) ‘our pains, our sufferings 
Oh! who can tell the transports of delight 
That thronged the chieftain’s bosom on that 
night. 
Where iow the theory of the bearded sage, 
Deluded sophist of a darkened age? 
One glorious moment hurl’d him from his 
height, [night. 
Dispelled the gloom, and burst the bonds of 
How the deep ocean's secrets were revealed, 
Which dark obscurity had long concealed. 
Night wanes; the vapours round the moun- 
tains curl'd, [world! 
Melt into morn! Oh! hail thou new-born 
A new-born world indeed—a lovely isle, 
Around whose shores the rays of summer 
smile. 
Smoke from the spicy groves is seen to rise, 
In curling eddies to the placid skies.” 


‘Mourn child of sorrows, hapless negro, 


mourn, 
From ties of blood and kindred pleasures torn, 
The galling links of slavery's iron chain, 
And fell oppression with remorseless train, 
O’er the loved land have cast a sombre gloom, 
Dark and unseemly as the silent tomb. 
“ Muse, take the prophet's harp. I see 
On those fair shores the form of liberty. 
Behold the chains which held the abject slave 
Fall from his limbs and sink beneath the 
wave; 
Behold these islands in their God rejoice, 
Roused by the sound of pure religion’s voice ; 
See Christian temples rise in every grove, 
Devoted to the God of peace and love. 
No more shall eager Europe pant for gold, 
Or Afric’s sons be torn away and sold; 
But , vee bursting from our own blessed 
and, 
Shall scatter truth abroad on every hand; 
The slave and master at one cross shall meet, 
And the whole earth shall bow before the 
Saviour's fect.” 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


PrRoworions. 
Lieutenant—A. Lethart. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Etwa S.V.—Capt. G. W. Skyring; Lieute. 
T. Mitchell, H. Kellett, M. Arundell; Mast. 
J. Shepherd ; Surg. J. Brown, M.D.; Purser, H. 
Price ; Assist.Surg. D.Miller; Mid. H.W. Wray. 

ANDROMACHE, 28—Capt. B. Yeoman. 

ASCENSION ISLAND—Surg. T. Mitchell, (a.) 

Asia, 84—Lieut. Hon. K.Stewart; let Lieut, 
Mar. J. Fynmore. 

Conway, 28—2d Lieut. Mar. C. Parker. 

Cavizer, 18—Com. J. M‘Causland. Lieus. 
C. H. Hamilton. 

Deg, St. V.—Boatsw. J. Parsons. 

DonegGan, 78—Com. G. A. Sainthill. 

Dusuin, 50—Lieut. C. F. Newton. 

Eresus—Ord Gunner, J. Roach. 

ExceLuentT 58, Mate, H. Mann; Clerk, 
8. Brooksby. 

Favovuritr, 18—Com. G. R. Mundy; 
Licuts. R. F. King, W. Toby: Surg. P. Martyr; 
Purser, C. Cole; Assist. Surg. W. Hobbs; 
2d Mast. G. C. Dowers; Coll. Mids. E. Beau- 
champ, R. H. Moubray; Clerk, H. Hastings ; 
Boatsu. J. Cooke. 

ForestTER, 3—Lieut.G.G. Mialls; 2d Mast. 
G. L. Bradly; Clerk, J. March. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—2d Lieut. Mar. G. A. 
Danvers. 

Monarcn, Ord.—Boatste. J. Nuttall. 

OcEAN, 80—Lieut. M. Dixon; Surg. J. 8. 
Swayne; Purser, J. Scott; Assist. Surg. D. 


Jardine; R. Gordon; Capt. Mar. C. A. Whit- 

ing ; Sec. Lieuts. Mar.G.W.H. Doyel; H. Cres- 

pin; Chaplain, J. M. Edwards. 

é PLiymoutH Hospitay.—D. Belcher. Assist. 
arg. 

PYLADEs, 18—Assist. Surg. C. Allison. 

Raven, Cut.—Lieut. W. Arlett; Assist. 
Surg. W. Graham. 

RincGpove, 16—Com. J. Barrow. 

San Joser, 110—See. Lieut. Mar. J. G. 
Hayes. 

Sparrow, Cul.—Sec. Mast. G. Grant. 

SPARTIATE, 76—Lients. T. V. Auson; 
W. Houston; Ist. Lieut. Mar. E. A. Parker. 

Spry, Pack.—Assiat. Surg. G. Doak. 

SuLPHUR—Ord. Gunners, T. Bell. 

Sytvia, Trans.—Licul. J. R. Baker. 

TALAVERA, 74—Williams, Afid. 

VESTAL, 26—Léieut. E. St. Leger Cannon: 
First Liewt. Mar. R. O. Bridge; Mid. A. 
Wilson. 

Wasp, 18—Mast. W. Jackson; Mid. W. N. 
Hoste ; Gun. T. Soar. 

Coast Guarp—Lirut, T. Young. 

GREENWICH HospPi1TAL Out xsI0X— 
Capt. J. Wilson (a); G. Price. 

OrpINARY, Plymouth—Surg. J. E. Risk.! 


Midshipmen passed for Lieutenants. College. 


P. A. Allen; J. H. Blake; Caledonia. W. 
Church, tna. J. E. Frere, Philomel. J. 
Hamilton, Columbia. O. J. Jones, Victory. 
G. Johnson, Philomel. H.H. Motley, Victory. 
Mr. Jagoe, Clerk of the Challenger, for Purser. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. FROM LLOYD’S REGISTER FOR 18333. 





Reported to 20th August. 














| WESSELS. RIG. 
Anna Lettia {Schooner [Cardigan 107 
Ariel Schooner |Bos:on 57 
Hrothers Sloop Iluh oT 
Charlea 

Hamerton| Brig Tranmere 140 
Concord Schooner |Salteombe 85 


Conro Barque 


Chepstow 157 
E.dinburgh Darque 


Sunderland 250 








hllenGerman Snow Liverpool 173 
Emma Schooner | Yarmouth 153 
Emma Fu- 
genia {Ship Whitby 3R5 
F.ntield Schooner ;Lyoa 120 
Friends of 
Liberty !Schooner |Southampton 90 
Gazelle Schoouer Greenock 146 
Grecian Brig Maryport gy 
Helen Sloop Hall SD) 
Henry Briss Biddeford 9% 
Indian Chief [Schooner | Poole 113 
Ino Ship W hitehavea Os: 
Jane Fmily 
Hudson Schooner | Wick 120 
Mary Walker! Brig Dumbarton 199 
Ouse Snow Sunderland; 257 
Panuco Schooner Dundee 106 
Pho-nix Ship [Isle of Man 6! 
Ranger Schooner Plymouth Bt 
Kehel Schooner ) Yarmouth 130 
Redbreast Schooner Sunderland 153 
Rowena Schooner | Belfast 1W2 
Singapore Barque |\berdeen wR 


—— 








Reported to 20th August. 


LR 


HERE BUIUTITONS. VESSELS. | RIG. WHERE BUILT/TONS. 











Sear of 


Brunswick Schooner | Riddeford 7 
three Brothrs Swack aAberyatwith 42 
Reported to 20th September. 
Adventure |Brig Aberdeen 149 
Alamode Schooner {Poole 156 
Alarm Smack  |Cork oO 
Alert Schooner | Milford 103 
Veiram Sc hoover Y armoath 135 
rian Bora |Schvuoner [Northwick ug 


Catherine 
Elizabeth |Barque [River ‘Thames 





Chas. Carter |Schoover [Shoreham 175 
Cornelius Brig Yarmouth 179 
Courier Brig Sunderland 262 
Hilen Karque [Chepstow 345 
Fairlie Queen |Harque = | Liverpool 300 
flora Sloop Hall 76 
lolkstone argue [Cowes 409 
lourbrothers Smack Port Maddock 44 
ldas Brig Ilfracombe 159 
Jane Brig Saltcoates 115 
Jessie Schooner {Perth 114 
Lai. Stormont Snow sunderland 264 
Mary-Elio = [Schooner | Cardiff 197 
Mazeppa Schooner | Lymington 93 
Pandora Schoouer | Newcastle 61 
Queen of the - 
Isles Snow Shields 170 


l'yro Brig Yarmouth 175 
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Continued from page 556. 



















VESSELS’ 
NAMES. 


MASTERS’| WHEBE 
NAMES. ¥YROM. 






WHERE 
WRECKED. 





PARTICULARS. 























TS 


452 Agenoria 
453 Albion 
451 Albion 


455 Alfred 

456 Amicus 

457 Amity 

458 Amphitrite 

459 Andrew aod 
Margaret 

460 Anna Maria 

461 Anne and 

Ancelia 
462 Aon & Mary 
463 Ann and 









. Crew saved, 
. |Total. 
Crew saved. 


|All perished. 
Crow saved. 


TIngoldmills 
‘Tuustall 
Carlecrona 




















Of Fowey 


London Crew, four saved. 





















North Barws. Crew saved. 


‘Lerschilliag 


Mary port, 
llamboro’ 



































Calcutta 


Bergues 
Loudoa Newcastle |Schowen I. . (Crew saved. 












































































































Susaupah |——————- Robinlid'’sB |30 Aug. 

464 Argo Luckes Stockton = |————-——- Coast N orfolk}5 Sept. 

465 Betsey Couch London Padstow . |Crew saved. 
466 Betsey ——_-———— | W ood bridg | -————_ Total. 
467 Britannia Ross Whaler of |Loudon 

468 Britannia Metherell |Liverpool |Newfndld. Run foul of & sunk. 
469 Brothers —————| Havana Guernsey Crew saved. 
470 Catherine —————— | I lalifax ————_— StDomingo.doubtf. 
471 Ceres Rendle Newfudld. Magdalen I. Crew saved. 

472 Chance Coal laden |——————- Near Specton » otal, 

73 Chance Nicholson |Of Goole Near Filey j|Crew saved. 

474 Charlotte ——————_ Deal Antwerp |Goodwia S. . |Crew saved. 


475 Chevrington 
Oak 


476 Coaster 
477 Cyrus 
$78 Diava 
479 Dorothy 
430 Dorothy 
4381 Druid 
442 Eagle 
433 Eayle® 
484 Kamont+ 
485 Earl of 
Wemyss 
486 F.benezer 
447 Eden 
488 Fairy 
+89 Fanny 
490 Feronia 
491 Flora 
492 Flora 














Off Dunkirk 
Waisbro’ 


Foundered. 
JCrew drowned. 
. (Crew aaved. 
JjCrew saved. 
.|}One saved only, 


Palmer Shields 

Dawson Leghorn 
Cole 
Rees —_— 
Garvock Liverpool 
Davis Shoreham 
Lawson Stocktou Rotterdam 
Cole Berbice Barbadoes 
Carr Portsmouth) N. Orleavs 


Nesbitt Leith T.ondon 
Radford St. Vineent | Bristol 
Smith Helgoland |_——————- 
——-——— | Newcastle |Gainsboro’ 
Bealingtoo ;|Colchester |} ——————— 

Stern board! washed on |shore at 

A echooner,Stero wash jed on shore 
Wilkie 

Of Newcas. 


Hicks Newcastle 















London 





























Near Filey 
2yr S, We W. 
Widenwuth 
Bridlington 
At Sea 
Barbuda 


Near Wells 






Bombay 






















. (Crew saved. 
By Fire. 
Crew saved, 



















jiCrew saved. 






Heaps Sand 
Holme Sand 








. |All lost, supposed. 

















Maplin Sand |- 


Off Sparn 


oodwin S. 


7.i\Crew saved.” 




















Crew eared. 
















495 Gilbert Hen 
derson 


496 Glor 
407 Goad intent 







ickle Quebec 

Softby Newport 
Gihton Youghal ——_——_—_——-fS 
lovvey Whaler of |London : 


Crew saved. 
.( Crew saved. 










498 Greenwich ». | Crew gaved. 
4 Harmony Craister l.andon .|Crew saved. 
500 Helen ———_—— | Newcastle |Exeter Crew saved. 





31 Hehe 
502 Hehet 
503 Hope 


Yacht Supposed 
Straughan |London 
Alexander | Berwick 


.| All lost. 
-|Crew saved. 
1Crew saved, 










































raed Hope London Crew raved 
» tHo Stanton Svdney Crew saved. 
pe % Hell Packet Hare Antwerp Crew one saved. 
507 Jane Newport 131 Aug. 
Catherine Workingtn, 131 Ang.|All perished. 
509 Jano Hil Sunderland 31 Aug. Crew saved. 





© Crew saved, after one two days and nights in their boat. 

+ Wreck sold for 

t In our J4th num os 183, art. 25, will be found some valuable remarks on the navigation 
rulfo 


at the entrance of the ( 


{ St. Lawrence, with which all masters of vessels trading to Quebec 
should be acquainted. 
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VESSELS’ MASTERS'| WHERE | WHERE WHERE {won| PARTICULABS. 
NAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. WRECKED. 
510 Juno Fairburn |Shields Sunk Sand {3 Sept. 
511 Juno Ruasell Liverpool) [St. ‘lhomas|At Sea ly July/By fire, crew saved. 
512 Laburnnm) [Brown Sier. Laone|Liverpool jAbandoned |23 May] — 
513 lady Milner Of Whitby |—— Harbro’ Sand/18 Sept.|Crew two saved. 
a8 rae Lokers Sunderlacd|Bridlington|Filey Sand {31 Aug.|‘ Crew saved. 
15 Lively's 
Increase |Campion |Of Whitby Near theSpan'31 Aug.|’ Crew saved. 
516 Lorton Duncan StDomingo| Nassau Off Egg Isle |¢ July |Crew saved. 
517 Love ——— | —— Gaberies Bay}26 Aug.|Of Scarborough. 
518 Loyal 
Standard —_—————_ | _—_—__———_|North Sea {10 Sept. 
19 Maria Crokatt Hamboro’ |Liverpool |lerschelling |1 Sept. 
“0 Malvina Brown Archangel |Loudon Mouse Sand |6 Sept. Crew ssved. 
1 Margaret Osler ————_——-|l.ynn Roads |31 Aug.|Crew perished. 
522 Margaret Lord Newcastlea |Aldboro’ |Not heard of| since (South Aag. 
523 Mary Johnsoo yon ——_——-|Off Hornsea [31 Ang. 
ae Rares oe Hann Archangel {Plymouth |W hite Sea 16 Aug.|Crew saved. 
) Wary an 
Taabellé Oates Of Newcatl Near Filey {31 Aug./Crew perished. 
526 Mayflower |t'ox Seaham Snetterham | Sept. {Master drowned. 
524 Merchant Kosewall [Stctan London’ {Suuk Sand {1 Sept, (Crew saved. 
528° Mermaid Dennis Of Sundrld.| ————_| Lincoln Coast}! Sept. |Total. 
529 Minerva Brewis Newcastle (South'ton {Oi Blakeney|8 Sept. |Crew saved. 
jw) Nelly Scorra Sunderland|—_—————|Speymouth [29 July 
531 Neptune Laing Of Lyno North Sea S+pt. [Crew drowned. 
542 Norfolk Bay tield $<} —_—__—_—_| Ikemton 31 Aug.| | 
533 Olive Uheobald [Liverpool [G. Coast BR. Benia April{Capsised, 1 cw.drn. 
34 Perey Wexford j|Liverpool [Dee KR. 20 Aux 
33 Phillis thissock Newfndld. [Quebec Inv onish 25 Juue}]Crew saved. 
536 Pha:bus Sunderland Sunk Sand = [3t Aug.| Abandoned. 
537 Ponsonby Roundtree |Sunderland! London Off \S ellathop|31 Aug.|Crew 3 drowned. 
538 Planter Chambers |Miramichi |Newfndld, |[P. Edw. Isl, {10 July 
539 Platoff Burmek  |[Sunderlaod|Sandwich |Sandwich B. {30 Aug./Crew saved. 
540 Ranger Christie ~uba Sunderland |--———_ = = 
5A) Reaper Bryan Hall —————--|Near Filey {4 Sept. 
542 Rowena Waitker Guernsey [Chatham [Off Dover [1° Sept | Fonndered, ew. ad. 
513 Sappho Duncan Savana Stlohn’ NB] Wolves 2 July [Crew saved. 
544 Sarah Frank StLawrenc.|Greenock |Richibucto |‘ 1833 
45 Science’ Whittleld [Quebec Sunderland Huna 22 Aug. ? 
54) Scarborough | Kaywood jShields Worthing |Not heard of | since |30th Ang. 
47 Shipwright |Cook Sunderland] Maldon North Sea 2 Sept. | Abandoned. 
518 Sloop foundered Off Strambl H}3l Aug.|Crew perished. 
$19 Sloop Name unknown |——~————|N.. Puffin I, |31 Aug.| All perished. 
40 Sophia Acock Whaler of {London 3S 54 W 16 Mar.| By fire, crew saved. 
551 Swift Lee Of London | —————-| Ingoldmills_ }31 Aug./Crew perished. 
5! Swift Quayle Strangford [Liverpool [Dutchm, Bk.j! Sept. [AIL periehed. 
55% ‘Talbot, St. ¥.| Major Ostend Londoa Oatend 1 Sept. [Crew saved. 
54 Thetis Blamer Jersey London Downs 20 Aug.jCrew saved, 
oo Vhorne (‘rosby ——_———_| Dourborg t Sept 
x) Thos. Bunow|Dawson Tortola Lancaster [River Lune [80 one Master drowned. 
ST Uhule Peacock |Savanilla [Of Liverpl.[Hogsties 25 July|/Crew saved, 
AM ‘Trafalgar Of Newcas. Newcaatla [31 Aug.JOn Shore, 
559 ‘Trimmer Of Whithy |}—-——_——_| Near Whitby]3! Aug.[On Shore, 
MO Tyne Berwick  |/-—————+IOff Wells 31 Aug.jCrew perished. 
5oL Union ———s | Payne Wvodbridg Off Atwick [31 Aug. 
og United King) ; 
om {Friend Jamaica = {|——————-]O ffGreveand.|15 Sept.|Run down. 
563 Violet Jennings |Newcastle i\Cuxhaven |Lorcum 12 Aug.!One boy only sard. 
+e Waterloo Seals Sunk io the Roads |{I.vnn I Sept. [Crew saved. 
565 Wellington | Briehtmore Wells Foundered |Humber 31 Aug.'Crew saved, 
566 Wilba Cooke Of Bran- 3L. Aug 
caaler 
567 William Friend Metis London Calais 1 Sept. [Crew 10 drowned. 
5683 Zoe — Montreal |Newfndld. ? No doubts of her 





loss. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


It has not fallen to our lot before, to record 
such extensive losses of life and property as 
have been produced by the severe gales which 
took place in the end of August, and the 
beginning of September; and it has been 
gencrally allowed by seamen, that they were 
the severest within their recollection in these 
latitudes. They commenced in the S.W. 


on the 29th Aug. and hauled gradually round 
to N.W. and N.E., lasting throughout the 
first week in September. Their conse- 
quences have been sad and distressing. Our 
shores have been literally strewed with 
wrecks, and many vessels have foundered 
unheard of and unseen. To relate the seve- 
tal accounts which we have, would fil) a 


WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 


volume of our work with a lengthened tale of 
sorrow and suffering. We shall, therefore, 
leave our table of wrecks to impart the me- 
lancholy facts, adding one or two of the most 
important particulars concerning a few of the 
vessels; and we fear that even the extensive 
list it presents does not include the entire 
loss of British shipping. 


AMPnITRITE.—Driven on shore about half 
amile from Boulogne, on the night of the 
3lst August, having on board 125 female con- 
victs, and several children, the whole of 
whom were lost, besides several of the crew 
and her captain. Inquiries have been insti- 
tuted by Government respecting her loss, by 
which the conduct of the captain has been 
vindicated from aspersions thrown on him. 


EARL or WEmyes.—Steam-vessel, between 
London and Leith. Driven on shore near 
Brancaster. Owing to the vessel filling 8o 
fast, several ladies and children were drowned 
in the cabin. 


Tuomas Burrows.—Driven from her an- 
chorage off Sunderland—drifted on a bank, 
and capsized, by which the captain was 
drowned. 

ALYRED.—Of Aberdeen. Seen to founder 
off Whitby. 

Swirt.—Of Strangford, D. Quayle, master. 
Seen to strike on the Dutchman's bank, coast 
of Wales, and disappeared. 


Princess Marny.—Accounts, dated 29th 
May, from the Mauritius, say the reported 
loss of this ship is not correct, for we learn by 
a vessel just arrived from Seychelles, that the 
captain had been killed by a whale. The 
Griftin has gone in search of the Princess 
Mary, with a view to afford such assistance 
as she may stand in need of.—June 6, The 
Thetis, arrived here from Bengal, experi- 
enced bad weather, and was obliged to throw 
700 bags of rice overboard. She came in, 
making three feet water per hour. 


Hene.—The crew of this vessel and 123 
passengers were providentially saved, and 
arrived at Sydney on the 20th July. 


Fourteen schooners have been lost on the 
north coast of Newfoundland. 


Hors.—From London for Quebec, ran on 
shore on the south-east end of Flint Island, 
about 8 o'clock on the morning of Wednesday 
the 22d of May, having on board 95 passen- 
gers, who were all safely got on shore by @ 
hawser extended from the bowsprit, in a large 
tub attached to it. The vessel is a total 
wreck. Mr. Hector, a gentleman of property 
from Aberbeen, and his sons and daughters, 
with their families, were cabin passengers. 
They arrived at Montreal on the 27th of June, 
along with some of the other passengers. 
Some of the passengers had gone to New York 
from Cape Breton. Mr. Hector is stated to 
have lost property to a great amount.—on- 
treal paper. 


EaGLe.—This vessel was abandoned by 
the crew while on fire, who, after being in 
their boat two days and nights, were picked 
up. The hull of the vessel was afterwards 
washed on shore on one of the Grenadine 
Islands. 


Lapurxum.—Abandoned at sea, having 
eleven fect water in her hold. She sunk 
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a quarter of an hour afterwards. Master and 
crew arrived 22d May at Sierra Leone. 


PiatorFr.—Sunk at her anchors. 


WrtLNA.—A schooner. Her hull washed 
on the beach at Scarborough on 3ist Aug. 


Three large vessels were passed in the 
North Sea, dismasted, the sea making a free 
passage over them. Another was seen on her 
beam-ends Ist September. 


A vessel, bottom up, was passed by the 
Monarch steamer about six leagues from the 
land, Ist Sept. Another, full of water, with 
“ Perceval, of Burlington,” on the stern, was 
fallen in with by a Hull pilot-boat offthe Spurn, 
on ist Sept. 


"Juno.—The crew of this vessel was saved 
by the James Watt steamer. 


FortitupE.—Of Newcastle, was seen bot- 
tom up off the Spurn on the 10th Sept. 


LoYAL STANDARD.—Part of this vessel's 
stern driven on shore with wreck. 


Donotny.—Sprung a leak at sea in 20° 
§, and 20° W. and went down 24 hours after- 
wards. The master and crew picked up, 
after being twenty days in the boats, by the 
Charles Adams, American ship, and landed 
at Pernambuco. Great praise is due to Cap- 
tain Garnock and the crew, on this fearful 
occasion. The boats ran 1,311 miles from 
where the ship went down. 


Unirep Kinxcnom.—({From a correspon- 
dent.)—On the [5th Sept. a little before four 
o'clock, the United Kingdom, of 410 tons, 
Captain Friend, from Jamaica, Jaden with 
rum, sugar, and cofice, whilst lying at anchor 
in the River Thames, at Northfleet, Was run 
down by the Queen of Scotland steam-vessel, 
on her outward passage, and the crew of the 
United Kingdom were with difficulty saved, 
as the ship stant became in a sinking 
state, there being barely time, with the 
utmost promptitude, to run her ashore. On 
the return of the flood-tide she capsized and 
heeled outwards, nearly swamping the barges 
and boats which had gone to her assistance. 
It then became necessary to cut away her 
masts, and means were taken by Mr. Pres- 
cott, the pilot, to secure her on the Essex 
shore; but on the 16th, about four o'clock, at 
the first fall of the ebb-tide, she tore away 
and drifted down the centre of the river, with 
every probability of doing great damage to 
the craft at anchor below the town of Graves- 
end. Great efforts were therefore made to 
get her on the Kent shore, but all exertions 
were unavailing until she had drifted abreast 
of the new pier there, to which she was hap- 

ily made fast, and now lies within a few 
fathoms of it. The Mayor immediately put 
himself in communication with the persons 
in charge of the wreck, and rendered every 
assistance, and he has ordered a steam-boat 
to be in readiness to afford the necessary aid 
on the return of the tide, when another 
attempt will be made to place her in safety. 
It is to be lamented that so sudden was the 
shock of the steam-boat, that the ship filled 
with water, and her valuable cargo therefore 
suffered very materially, and, but for the 
timely means of security at the Pier, the 
unmanageable wreck must have occasioned 

reat additional calamity. The owners are 

fessrs. Fletcher and Cv. 
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Births. 


On the 15th Sept., at Wickham, near Can- 
terbury, the lady of Commander J. H. Bote- 
ler, of a daughter. 

At Cromer, Norfolk, the lady of Lieut. G. 
Westbrook, of the Coast Guard, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Ryde, [Isle of Wight, the lady of Capt. 
Harrington, R.N., of a son. 

At Rose Cottage, Hambledon, the lady of 
Capt. Frank Douglas, R.N., of a daughter. 

On board the Benbow, in Portsmouth Ordi- 
nary, the Lady of Lieut. W. Sturges, of a 
won. 

Lately, at Weymouth, the lady of Captain 
W. Price Hamilton, of H.M.S. Comus, of a 
daughter. 

On the 19th Sept. at Falmouth, the lady of 
Lieut. Wright, Com. of Hermes steam- 
packet, of a daughter. 


+ 


larvriages. 


At Greystoke, Cumberland, Captain Wash- 
incton, R.N., to Eleonora, youngest daughter 
ol the Rev. H. Askew, rector of Greystoke. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
Kenlon Somerville, R.N., brother of Lord 
Somerville, to Frances Louisa, only daughter 
of John Hayman, Esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
Parker Duckworth Bingham, R.N.,to Emily, 
eldest daughter of Major George Payne, of 
Weybridge. 

At Sherbourne, Warwickshire, by the Rev. 
John Boudier, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
Capt. F. W. Rooke, R.N., to Harriet, ,fifth 
daughter of the late N. Hyde, Esq., of Ard- 
wick, Lancashire. 

On the 19th Sept. at Edmonton Church, 
by the Rev. J. Palmer, Captain Deare, R.N., 
to Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Robert Mushet, Lsq., of the Royal Mint. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, London, 
Captain C. H. Williams, KR.N. to Harriet, 
daughter of the late Sir Nelson Rycroft, 
Bart. 

On Tuesday, the 27th Sept., at Brighton, 
by the Rev. H. M. Wagner, the vicar, 
Lieut. Henry Jaines, R.N., to Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Ridley, late of 
Charles-square, Hoxton, Eaq., deceased. 


Deaths. 


On the 24th Sept. at Fareham, Comman- 
der Joseph Eastwood, R.N., after a long and 
eevere illness. 

On the 20th Sept. at the Naval Hospital, 
Stonehouse, much, regretted by a numerous 
circle of relatives and friends, Mr. W. Wise, 
captain's clerk of his Majesty’s ship Belvi- 
dera, only son of Mr, Wise, of the Dolphin 
Inn, Havant. 


NAUTICAL MISCELLAN Y—DEATHS. 


At Padstow, Mr. A. Rose, R.N., at the ad- 
vanced age of 85. 

A few days ago, at Milford, Com. Jacob 
James, R.N. 

In Norfolk, Capt. Simpson, R.M. 

On Wednesday last, at his residence, Ta- 
mar Terrace, in the 7lst year of his age, 
George Mitchener, Esq., Purser, R.N. In 
his last iIness he enjoyed the consolations of 
the religion he had for many years consist- 
ently professed; and diced full of the blessed 
hope of a glorious immortality. Whilst their 
bereavement is deeply deplored by his af- 
flicted family, his death will be sincerely 
lamented by an extensive circle of friends in 
public and private life, to whom he was en- 
deared by the amiableness of his disposition, 
and the sterling excellencies of his cha- 
Tacter, 

At his house, Lion-place, Portsea, Captain 
Thomas White, (6) R.N, (1810) aged 78, 
universally esteemed and respected. He was 
a Midshipman in Keppel’s action, and also 
in Rodney’s fleet at the capture of Don Juan 
Langiara, and in the battle of the Nile he 
was first Lieutenant of the Audacious. 

Lately, at Birmingham, Lieut. Allan Mar- 
tin Williamson, RN. (1S15) aged 38. 

Lately, in Ireland, John Hutchinson, Mas- 
ter, R.N. (1806) aged 49. 

On the 15th Scept., uear Arundel, John 
Seward, Purser, R.N. (1796) aged 55. 

In Trafalgar-street, Longport, aged 52, 
Mr. J. Macdonald, warder at the Dock-yard- 
gate, Portsmouth. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Alexander Meldrum, 
Master, R.N. (1$08). 

In West-street, at the house of Dr. Mc. Ca- 
rogher, Captain C. Ommaney, R.N., the bro- 
ther of Admiral Ommaney, of Havant 
House. 

On the 9th Sept., at St. Peter's, Guernsey, 
Lieutenant W. B. Bartlett. 

Lieut. G. N. Wesley, R.N., and late agent 
for transports, on board the Sylvia, transport, 
on his voyage to Rio de Janciro. 

On the 7th Sept., at Lyme, Captain E. J. 
Moriarty, R.N. (1809.) 

A few days since, at Barnstable, Lieut. 
Henry Gittings, aged 72. 

rete at Lisbon, Mr. W. Savory, Purser, 

aX, 

At Broom, near Cullen, N.B., on the 28th 
. August, John Duncan, Esq., Surgeon, 

At Fraserburgh, Commander James Milne, 
on the retired list. 

At Godinanchester, 
Molineux, aged 74. 

On the 29th Aug., at Cork, Pierce Power, 
Esq., (a), Surgeon, R.N., of cholera, aged 56. 
His wife died the week previous, of the same 
disease, Which severe dispensation of Provi- 
dence has Icft two orphan children unpro- 
vided for. 

August 22, in Bathwick-street, aged 33, 
Lieut. Thomas Brown Sandsbury, R.N., sin- 
crely regretted by a numerous circle of 
friends. 


Commander James 
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Nore. — All bearings aro Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


71.—CuRRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 


The following bottle-papers afford some interesting facts relating 
to the currents of the ocean :— , | 
s (Coast of Nuva Scotia. ) 
(1.) “His Majesty’s sical wep Romney, 13th May, 1833, lat. 42° 10’ N., 
long. 66° 25’ W., experienced little or no current during the last twenty-four 
hours. Wind S.W. with moderate breezes and thick foggy weather. Tem- 


perature of the air 50°, and of the water 38°. 
| ‘‘ CuaR_es Brown, Master commanding.” 


- In compliance with the request it contains, we find the following inserted 
on it:— > 

“‘ Picked up on the shore of St. Mary’s Bay, 6} miles below the chapel, on 
the 12th June, 1833, by Joseph M. Como. 

‘©N.B. About ten miles N.E. from Cape St. Mary.” 


| (Gulf of Florida. ) 

(2.) “His Majesty’s troop-ship Romney, 4th May, 1833, lat. 24° 46’ N., 
long. 80° 20’ W. Entrance of the great inlet, (East Florida,) N. 24° W. five 
leagues. Experienced a current during the last twenty-four hours, N. 45° E. 
twenty miles. Winds variable, N.E.to E. At this time the temperature of 


the water was 77°, and that of the air 754°. 
Cuarces Brown, Master commanding. 


( Atlantic— Bay of Biscay.) 
"Prom the Annales Maritimes. 

(3.) On the 21st Feb. a bottle was found on the coast near Cape Feret, 
containing a paper, stating that it was thrown into the sea on the 17th of April, 
1832, in lat. 46° 15’ N., long. 17° 58’ W. by chronometer. 

() On the 4th March following, another bottle was found on the coast 
of Jard. | 

no. 21.—VOL. II. 4k 
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The ea which it contained stated, that it had been thrown into the sea on 
the 12th April, 1832, in lat. 48° 30’ N. by observation, and long. 16° 56’ W. 
by chronometer. 

These two bottles had been thrown overboard from the barque Mary, of 
London, from Otaheite to London, and the papers were signed “A. Lock, 
master.” 

(5.) On the 17th of April, a bottle was found on the coast of Dax, with a 
paper inclosed, containing the following :— 

“‘ Barque Enterprize, from Jamaica to London, June 5th, 1832, lat. 45°5’ N., 
long. 24° 20' W. All well. We have spoken the brig Alchemist, of Dublin, 
with emigrants to Quebec. Out seventeen days. All well on board of her.” 


( Equatorial Current—Altlantic.) 


(6.) On the 19th May, 1829, a bottle was found on the shore at West 
Caicos, in lat. 21° 40’, and long. 72° 30’, which contained a note in which the 
following was written :— 

*¢ March 8th, 1828, on board the Countess Dunmore, from London to 
Tobago, in lat. 27° and long. 28° W. This bottle was thrown overboard to 
ascertain the set of the current. Whoever picks it up will oblige by advertising 
it in the newspapers. | 
“ Joun H. Ropertson, Commander. 


“¢ We have had nothing but gales of wind for these last eight days from 
the south to the south-west. All well on board. “J.H. R.” 
July 22. 


7.) On the 28th of November, 1826, a bottle was found on the coast of 
Cuba, thirty leagues to leeward of Baracoa, in about lat. 22° N., and 
long. 76° w,, which contained a paper on which the following was writ- 
ten :— | 

‘This bottle was thrown overboard from the Hamburgh merchant-ship 
Kate, Captain Felix-Fisher Creswell, on her passage from London to Buenos.. 
Ayres, in latitude 24° N, and long. 19° W., the 27th day of June, 1825. Any 
person finding this bottle is requested to give public notice of the time when, 
and of the place where, it was found. 

‘°N.B, Left Plymouth the 8th of June, 1825. 


“F, F, Creswexr, Master, “ Mrs. SyFret, 
The Rev. J. ARMSTRONG, Mr. T. Witzrams, and 
Mr. SyFrert, Ten other persons.” 


Bahama Royal Gazette, Dec. 26, 1828. 


- From the foregoing, we obtain the following direct courses and 
distances, nearly :— 


(1.) N. 63° E. about 615 miles: period 30 days = about 20’,5 per day. 
(2.) Western edge of the Gulf Stream. 

(3.) S. 83° E. about 710 miles: period 310 days = about 2’,3 per day. 
(4.) S. 79° E, about 630 miles: period 326 days = about 2’,0 per day. 
(5.) S. 84° E, about 950 miles: period 316 days = about 3’,0 per day. 
(6.) S. 83° W. about 2200 miles: period 406 days = about 6’,2 per day. 
(7.) S. 87° W. about 3100 miles: period 499 days = about 6’,2 per day. 
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(1.) re St. Mary could be no other than that on the south 
coast of Newfoundland. It is evident that, by the temperature of 
the water, which was very judiciously observed by Mr. Brown, that 
the bottle was not in the gulf water; and, as there was little or no 
current at the time, the S.W. wind which was then blowing may 
have had a considerable effect afterwards in drifting the bottle on 
its course. It does not appear likely that it deviated much from 
this course, as it lies nearly parallel to the coast of Nova Scotia. | 

But there is little known yet concerning the currents on this 
coast, as to their period, velocity, or duration. It was, no doubt, 
such a current as this that was fatal to H.M.S. Atalante, in 1813, 
and from the effects of which H.M.S. Tyne had lately a narrow 
escape. Mr. Brown has conferred a signal service on this branch 
of hydrography, and we yet hope that other persons will follow his 
example, particularly in that part of the world where the danger of 
ala ls so much increased by fogs, icebergs, and gales of 
wind. 

(2.) The drift of this bottle has been along the western edge of 
the Gulf Stream. It was picked up thirty miles north of Cape 
Florida Light, Key Biscaino, on May 29th, in Jat. 26° 20'N., 
ae 80° 5° W. The progress of it was 110 miles in twenty-four 

ays. 7 

(3, 4, 5.) These three papers afford a good illustration of what 
has long since been shewn by the late Major Rennell, namely, that 
‘‘the waters of the Atlantic Ocean flow into the Bay of Biscay, 
along the north coast of Spain.” But they were thrown into the 
sea in favourable positions for shewing how far that ‘ flow” com- 
menced to the westward, which has been a desideratum, and we 
will leave them for the consideration of our readers, with the fol- 
lowing conclusions suggested by them :—A tendency of the Atlantic 
waters to flow towards the Bay of Biscay, within tts parallels, nearly 
half-way across to the Banks of Newfoundland. The velocity of 
the flow increases towards the southern parallel of the Bay, and is 
greatest at no considerable distance from the north coast of Spain. 
The bottles, 3 and 4, may have been set to the southward, and, 
reaching the angle of the bay, have, most probably, been set to the 
northward by the same kind of current® experienced by Captain W. 
King, R.N., while the bottle 5 accelerated in its course from being 
near the coast of Spain, was not within the influence of the 
northern set. 

(6, 7) Have traversed the Atlantic, with the equatorial current 
north of the line, at exactly opposite periods of the year. Consi- 
dering this, and the distance that one has gone being so much 
more than the other, they afford a remarkable illustration of the 
uniform effects of that current. 


© See note 2 in page 320 of Rennell’s Currents of the Ocean. 
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72.—Remarks on THE WuittLe Rock, by Mr. C. P. Bellamy, 
late Master of H.M.S. Maidstone. 


The Trident Rock, commonly called the Whittle, is about twenty feet long, 
and ten broad; on the southem and shoalest part there is only ten feet water ; 
the lead dropping from this depth into ten fathoms, the north part slopes more 
gradually into seven and eight fathoms. The extent of the rocky shoal sur- 
rounding the Whittle may be called a quarter of a mile in diameter. Within 
a cable’s length of the Whittle there are several other rocks, with from four ta 
six fathoms, and with ten and fifteen fathoms between them. The marks for 
the shoalest part of the Whittle are as follow :—On the peninsula between Ca 
Point and Paul’s Berg, two marks are erected, the upper one is painted black, 
which stands on the summit of the hill, and can be seen by ships from the 
westward before they round the Cape. The lower one is painted white, and 
stands on the declivity of the hill, about a quarter of a mile N.N.E. from the 
landing-place in Buffalo Bay, and may be seen by vessels after they have 
rounded the Cape Point. These marks bear from each other N. 78° 7 and 
S. 78° W. (by compass,) distance 1700 yards. These obelisks are formed by 
an upright spar, supported by shores, and guys. The upper part, or mark, 
is frame-work, filled in with thin board, presenting a flat surface, ten feet 
wide at top, and fourteen feet at the bottom, and twelve feet deep. The upper 
mark is twenty-three feet above the ground, the lower one twenty-eight feet. 
There are two other very conspicuous marks near and above Simon's Town. 
The summit of a hill to the N.W. of Simon's Town is whitewashed, and a large 
rock at the back of the commandant’s house is also whitewashed, and bear from 
each other N, 42° W. and S. 42° E., by compass. These four marks, in a line 
of meeting, lead over the dangerous part of the Whittle. Besides these marks, 
there are several others very conspicuous; but the above mentioned are all that 
are required. By keeping either of these marks open a sail’s breadth, the shoal 
will be cleared either way. When the white mark on the hill to the N.W. of 
Simon’s Town is shut in with the S.W. land of Simon’s Town, you may be 
certain of being to the westward, and clear of the Whitile. 

A remarkable high peak at the S.W. part of Hout’s Bay, just open to the 
eastward of Elsey Peak, bearing N.20° W, <A round hummock on the east 
side of False Bay, just open to the southward of a remarkable sharp-peaked 
hill, bearing S. 45° E., are also excellent marks for this rock. ‘Near the shoalest 
rock is placed a beacon, with a flag on it; but this frequently breaks adrift, it 
being very difficult to keep a beacon on it, almost every sort of experiment 
having been tried. In fine weather there is generally a oumber of seals 
playing about the ten-feet rock, a most excellent mark for it. 


Bearings from the Whittle. 


o é 
Cape Point.,.....2.6.... S. 51 30 W. 
Paul’s Berg......0.00--.. 5S. 88 OW. 
Noah’s Ark .......-0000.. N. 35 OW. | Compass Bearings. 
Elsey Peak ........ oseees N. 20 0 W.} 
Musenberg Point. ........ N. 3 OW. ] Variation, 28° West. 
Seal Island ..........00.. N 34 OF. in 1829, 


Hanglip Peak............ S. 33 30 E. J 
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73.—REMARKS ON PASSING THROUGH THE Bocas oF TRINIDAD, 
by Commander G. Daniell, of. H.M.S. Victor. 


Endeavour to make the land six or seven miles ta windward or eastward of 
the Bocas, as, in the event of its falling light winds or calm, you have good 
anchorage at one mile and a half off shore; and if you should be swept to lee. 
ward of them, you must work up to the northward of Grenada, before you can 
fetch them again. The western, or Boca Monos, is intricate; nor is there any 
advantage to be gained by making it; for entering the Gulf of Paria, the 
second, or Boca Huevos, is generally used ; and the third, or Boca Navios, for 
going out, If the wind should not be to the northward of E.N.E. you ought 
to run on to the Boca Grande ; if it is, you will find, as you approach the 
Boca Huevos, that it draws round to the northward ; and, if blowing a six-knot 
breeze, you may enter at any tine of tide with safety. If the wind is light, you 
cannot accomplish the passage with the ebb-tide; but with the flood the - 
current is nearly neutralized, and it may then be attempted with safety. From 
the masthead you may see whether the breeze runs through. You must kee 
on the starboard hand going in, to avoid the eddies which run under the hig 
cliffs of Monos; and, also, because the wind is fresher on the Huevos side. 
When nearly through, the studding-sails ought to be taken in in time, and 
every thing ready for bracing up on the larboard-tack, as the wind generally 
blows pretty fresh from the eastward, in the gulf; and if taken aback, 
you may be driven back through the Boca before you can get the sails 
trimmed. 

The time of high-water at Port d’Espagne at full and change, is 5 h. 20 m. 


At the Boca Monos, 36 minutes, P) 
—— Boca Huevos, 40 earlier, 
—— Boca Navios, 46 5) 








_ The third, or Boca Navios, is the best to go out through; it trends to the 
S.E. and N.W., and the gulf wind generally draws through it, from the south- 
ward, until you get the easterly breeze outside. At all events, the current takes 
you out with suthicient rapidity, 

The Boca Grandé is clear, with the exception of a sunken rock which lies 
within half a mile of the S.W. point of Chaca-chacare. In the description of 
the Bocas in the West India Directory, it says that the island of Huevos is in 
one; which is an error, as it is divided by a small channel, and is so repre- 
sented in the old Spanish charts. ; 


Longitudes by means of Observations— Norton 537, Mudge 3. 


Names. Longitude. Mer. Distance. 
° ‘ “ h. m. s. 
Havanah Arsenal...... 82 22 15 Ge 
Bermuda Dock-yard ... 64 54 20 re see 
Grenada, St. George’s .. 61 48 30 012 23 
Tobago, Great Courland 60 51 15 0 3 49 
Trinidad, Port d’ Espagne 61 32 35 0 2 37 
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74.—BaricutTon Cuain Pier. 


“ Trinity- House, London, 17th October, 1833. 


“‘ Information having been this day received, that the Chain Pier at Brighton 
was so seriously injured by lightning, on the evening of the 15th instant, as to 
render it impracticable to exhibit the customary light at the Pier Head, notice 
thereof is hereby given, and masters of vessels, pilots, and other persons, are 
cautioned not to approach the shore in less than 4 fathoms at low-water, when 
navigating off the town of Brighton. 


‘“* By Order, “J, Herbert, Secretary.” 
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The times of high-water, nearly, at other places on the coast, may be found with the assistance of 
the above table within certaio limits. Thus, the times in the Plymouth. Dock column are to be used 
for all places between the Land's End and Lyme Cob; and those in the Portsmouth column, for 
all places between Portland Bill aod Beachy Head; by adding or subtracting the time opposite each 
place, according to the sign + or —. 


The times of high-water at Plymouth Dock-Yard are to be need with the difference agaiost the 
following places, to find the time of high-water there on the same day :— 


him. a 


e mm, 
Mounts Bay and Lizard - e 18 Eddystone o 6 © © 6 = 018 
Falmouth Harbour . e - -018 Dartmouth and Terhey. . « OR 
Fowey Harbour . . . . —0W Exmouth . . © «© «© 0« €O0R 
Cawsand Bay . e@ e - -010 Lyme Cab . «© © © « €2Q 


; The times of high-water et Portsmouth Dock-Yard are to be used as above, the following 
places :— 


hk. Mm, 4 F ; A. m. . 
Portland Bill a e e e e = 6 10 Cowes e e ea e e . — 0 55 
Weymouth Harbour . . . —510 Southampton . . . .« . —1 0 
Christchurch and Poole Harbours — 2 50 Bembridge Point .  . .- . -—a « 
Needles Point . . . ; - ~185 Selsea and Arundel Harbours . +0 
Hurst Chamber ry e ° e — 1 # Shoreham Harbour ° ry e — 0 5 
Lymington e ry ° . C ao 1 25 Beachy Head e o t+ @ -e-  ~ i 25 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


I.—OseEL18SK or Luxor. 


Iw 1828, Mehemed Ali, at the request of the late M. Chompollion 
and the consul-general, presented the French Government with 
three of the most interesting monuments of his country, namely, 
one of the obelisks of Lower Egypt, familiar to all as Cleopatra's 
needles, and two others standing before the entrance of the great 
temple at Luxor, in Upper Egypt. On his return to Paris, 
M. Champollion had several communications with the government 
respecting the most approved method of transporting one or all of 
them from Africa to Europe. Having decided that the attempt 
should be made on one of those at Luxor, two plans were suggested ; 
the first, proposed by a committee of French naval officers at Alex- 
andria, was, that, by méans of a raft, it should be floated down the 
Nile, and from thence towed through the Mediterranean, either by 
steam or sailing vessels. This proposal, on being submitted to a 
special committee at Paris, was rejected, and a second offered 
and adopted, viz., to build a vessel on purpose. Instructions were 
accordingly forwarded to Toulon, and, in August, 1830, the Louqsor*® 
was completed, a vessel in length somewhat less than 140 feet, and 
about 264 in breadth. To reduce her draught of water to six feet, 
which it was calculated she would draw with the obelisk in her 
hold, her bottom was made nearly flat, and strengthened by five 
keels, corresponding in the interior with a similar number of Kel- 
sons. Her officers consisted of Mr. de Verninac de Saint Maur, 
Lieutenant commandant; Mr. de Joannis, second in command; 
with three otber Lieutenants, Mr. Le Vavasseur, Mr. Blanc, and 
Mr. Jaurés; Mr. Angelin, Surgeon; Mr. Silvestre, Purser. In 
addition to these, Mr. Le Bas, engineer, from the Polytechnic 
School, was ordered to superintend the removal and embarkation 
of the obelisk. Being ready for sea, she sailed from Toulon, 
April 15, 1831, for Alexandria, where she arrived after a passage of 
18 days. The remainder of the month of May, together with the 
first fortnight of June, were devoted to the removal of stores, in 
djermes, or boats of the country, which were despatched to Rosetta 
on the 14th of June. On the 17th, the Lougsor herself, now con- 
siderably lightened, was taken in tow by a brig, and, on the morning 
of the 18th, succeeded in passing the bar of Rosetta, not, however, 
without touching several times. Mr. Le Bas had, in the mean 
while, lost no time in transhipping the stores, &c. from the djermes 


© In speaking of the vessel, the French orthography will be followed; but, as the name ls, 
by ancient and modern authorities, usually (we believe invariably) written Luxor, in speaking 
of the place wo shall adopt the latter orthography. 
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toa certain number of river-boats called Agabas; and then, finding, 
notwithstanding the removal of so much weighty ballast, that the 
Lougsor must still be detained some time longer at Rosetta, for 
want of water, proceeded without further delay, with a body of 
workmen, and twelve sailors, under the command of Lieut. Jaurés, 
for the purpose of excavating a canal or basin, for the reception of 
the vessel at Luxor, which he hoped to accomplish before the rising 
waters of the Nile, although favourable for her ascent, would, of 
course, materially interfere with such an operation. 

At Cairo, they were cordially received by Babel Effendi, the 
governor, who strengthened their party with four Cawas or Janiza- 
ries of the Pacha, with orders to afford them every assistance in 
their further progress up the river. On the }1th of July, the flotilla 
reached Luxor, and immediately proceeded to business, by clearing 
the obelisks from sand and rubbish, levelling the adjacent ground, 
and, with the united labour of 300 hired Arabs, digging a channel 
from the river to the nearest accessible point for embarking the 
obelisk, on the western side of the entrance into the temple; which 
was sclected for removal, not only on account of its greater prox- 
imity to the river, but as being the most perfect, though a few inches 
inferior to the other in height. 

While they were thus engaged, the Louqsor, availing herself of 
the eradually rising waters, ascended the river, and, arriving at 
Cairo on the 17th July, changed pilots, and proceeded on the 19th. 
On the 25th July she reached Stout, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
where she was visited by Scherif Bey, minister of the Pacha, and, 
on the 15th August, attained her final destination; and, in the course 
of the day, entering the canal already completed, was safely moored, 
and housed over, to guard her from the weather. From Siout to 
this point, the labours of her officers and crew were incessant and 
severe. So strong was the descending current, that, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion, they were three days in advancing a mile and a 
half, and this under the intolerable heat of from 140 to 160 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. It may appear to some that there must be a little 
inaccuracy in this statement, on the supposition that the human 
frame could scarcely exist under such a fearful elevation of tem- 
perature: we are therefore glad to have it in our power to corrobo- 
rate the testimony of the French officers, by comparing it with that 
of Mr. Legh, whose travels are now before us; and, singularly 
enouzh, in speaking of the temperature of nearly the same spot, 
when he visited it, he mentions the rise of his thermometer to be 
precisely the same, viz. 160 degrees. In the prosecution of this 
tedious and painful task, their boats and tackling of every sort were 
so worn out, that, when they came to their moorings, only one boat 
remained in a state fit for service, with only two hawsers, on which 
little dependence could be placed. 

For their further permanent accommodation, the southern side of 
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the temple was cleared, and a house enlarged, in which the whole 
party now assembled were commodiously lodged. In order to 
effect their object, it was found necessary to remove two mounds of 
sand and rubbish, as well as several houses, in the line of an 
intended inclined plane, a preliminary step which fully employed 
300 men for three months; in the midst of which fatiguing opera- 
tion, the cholera broke out in the country, committing frightful 
ravages amongst the natives, but, fortunately, attacking only two 
sailors of the expedition, both of whom were saved by the unremit- 
ting attention of Mr. Angelin, the surgeon. 

We now come to the most interesting part of the narrative, the 
abasement from its pedestal, and actual removal of this enormous 
block of granite, which had for some thirty centuries or so stood 
sentinel before the gate of this vast and mysterious temple. 

Without the aid of those models, which Mr. de Joannis very 
obligingly shewed to us on board the vessel at Cherburg, it would 
not be easy to explain every part of the process in minute detail ; 
but a general outline will convey a tolerable idea of the modus 
operandt. Round ita summit a double set of tackles were made 
fast, connected with anchors firmly imbedded, and secured at pro- 
per distances on either side, the purchases running round capstans 
capable of affording an almost unlimited power. These tackles 
operated in opposite directions, those on one side dragging the 
column downwards from its pedestal; the other, by being kept 
tight, checking its increasing gravitation, as the angle of its inclina- 
tion decreased. Other subordinate measures of precaution were 
adopted, to prevent the possibility of its sustaining injury, or break- 
ing by its own weight. It had been previously lined or cased in 
part, and the side which was to rest on the plane was fortified with 
a corresponding frame. A sort of rampart, or strong ledge, was also 
so placed as to meet the weight of its descent: thus removing the 
whole weight of pressure from the lower extremity. When lowered, 
it rested on three or four moveable slides, on which it was to be 
dragged down the inclined plane, The length of these slides was 
60 proportioned to the length of the column, that, when it had 
moved to the extremity of the one in front, the hindmost was left 
entirely free, and was thus easily transferrible to take its place in 
front, leaving, as the column advanced, that which immediately 

eceded it ia the rear, at liberty. The actual process of lowering 
it was performed in the short space of twenty-five minutes from the 
moment of manning the purchases to that of its resting on the slide, 
in the presence of the governor of the province, and some English 
travellers. . 

Although the great object had thus been successfully accome 
plished, much yet remained to be done. Twenty-five more days 
were uccupied in propelling it towards the vessel, whose bows 
having been sawn off, and removed, now assumed the appearance 

no. 21.—VOL. I. 4. 
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of a tunnel of wood-work, in a line with the inclined plane, just 
fitted to receive this enormous wedge, into which it was to be fitted 
like a sword inasheath. The last act of sliding it into, and secur- 
ing it in, the hold of the vessel, was performed in two hours. By 
the falling of the waters of the river, she was left, as it were, ina 
commodious dry dock, and the carpenters had no difficulty in 
reuniting the forepart to the hull, and rendering the vessel strong 
and sea-worthy as she was before. 

On the Ist of August, 1832, the first ripple of the rising inunda- 
tion wetted her stern-post; and, on the 19th, the Louqsor once 
more floated, and was ready to commence her voyage downwards 
towards Rosetta. But a certain number of boats which she required, 
and which had been for upwards of two months at Alexandria, had 
been unaccountably delayed; and, after waiting eight days, 
Mr. de Verninac determined to move without them, notwithstanding 
the additional risk incurred, if the vessel grounded without having 
them athand. Fortunately, on the second day after her departure, 
they were met near Gamoulé, and the Louqsor reached Cairo, with- 
out accident, on the 23d September, where she remained two days, 
taking in biscuit, and changing her pilots. On arriving at Rosetta 
on the Ist October, the bar, which for several days had been tra- 
versable, suddenly sanded up, and became impassable: this was 
the more vexatious, as, had it not been for the unavoidable delay 
above mentioned, they might have got out, and not lost three 
months at anchor, close within the bar, constantly sounding, in 
hopes of finding an opening channel, and then being at last com- 
pelled to fall back into the harbour, where they remained for 
another fortnight, anxiously waiting for camels, or flat buoyant 
boats, by which they hoped to float the vessel over the shoals. At 
the expiration of this fortnight, however, their anxiety was relieved 
by a gale of wind, which, blowing up the bar, opened a passage, and 
released them from imprisonment. In two days she was ready for 
passing the bar, and, on the Ist January, 1833, succeeded in doing 
so, after five hours lost by grounding on one or other of its innu- 
merable banks. When once more in deep water, the Louqsor was 
welcomed by the Sphinx, Captain Sailat, awaiting her approach, 
which vessel immediately took her in tow. On the following day, 
both were safe in the harbour of Alexandria, where they passed the 
remainder of the winter; and, on the Ist April, getting under way, 
proceeded homewards. 

By contrary winds the vessels were forced into Rhodes; from 
thence they sailed to Marmorice Bay, Milo, Navarino, Zante, (where 
they took in coals for the Sphinx.) From Zante to Corfu, for a 
further supply of coals; from Corfu to Toulon, which they reached 
on the 10th May, and remained in quarantine twenty days, leaving 
that port June 20. Reaching Gibraltar on the 29th, where they 
took in coals; and, touching at Lagos and Corunna, they were 
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detained at the latter place by contrary winds till the 5th of August, 
when they again sailed; and arrived at Cherburg on the 12th Aug. 
where, on the evening of that day, they were safely moored in the great 
basin of the arsenal. In fine weather, the rate of towage by the 
Sphinx was about five knots and a half per hour. Asa just tribute 
to the character of (we believe) Messrs. Fawcet, of Liverpool, who 
manufactured the entire machinery of that fine vessel, the Sphinx, 
it is gratifying to state, on the authority of Capt. Sailat, that, from 
the time of her first going to sea, shortly before the expedition to 
Algiers, to the present moment, during which period she has been 
in much active service, and exposed to every variety of weather, not 
a single joint or screw, as he assured us, has ever been out of order. 
And it is but equally due to Captain Sailat to add, that we never 
saw steam machinery in better order; the whole, with the exception 
of the first year, having been entirely under the superintendence of 
French engineers. 

The Lougsor is ship rigged, with little to attract observation when 
seen afloat, broadside on; her masts are slight, and as the obelisk 
fills up the entire space between the fore and mizen masts; the 
mainmast is stepped upon a false bed, just above the centre of the 
column, and consequently requires additional security: besides 
shrouds, it is therefore supported by strong spars abutting on the 
bulwarks, and reaching about two-thirds up the mast. 

The vessel again put to sea on the 12th Sept. and arrived at 
Havre early in the morning of the 13th, when the Sphinx commit- 
ted the Louqsor to the charge of a couple of Seine steamers; and, 
from the pier of Honfleur, we saw her gliding up the stream on her 
way to Rouen, where, we understood, she would be compelled to 
remain till there was water enough in the river to float her hull to 
Paris. On arriving at the capital, she is to be once more com- 
pletely rigged, and the same pendant which was displayed at Luxor 
is to wave within sight of the Thuilleries, while the column is 
to be once more reared on a granite pedestal preparing for it in the 
place de la Concorde; and Mr...e Bas, and the officers who removed 
it from its ancient site, are to have the honour of superintending its 
erection in the capital of France. 

We cannot close our narrative without a few observations on a 
subject highly interesting, not only to every lover of science, who, 
we feel assured, will, with the majority of our readers, readily award 
his mite of approbation for the persevering exertions of those who 
have so creditably accomplished this arduous task, but, to those 
amongst our countrymen who may lament that no measures were 
ever taken by Government, where favourable opportunities occur- 
red, for transporting to our own shores some similar monument 
from a land so intimately connected with the gallant achievements 
of British arms. To such as in their ignorance deemed the removal 
of these monolithite columns impracticable, the success of the 
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French expedition is a receipt in full of all demands. But, that 
all were neither ignorant nor apathetic, we know, beyond a doubt, 
from the enthusiasm excited in 1801, when, on a favourable report 
being made by our engineers, estimating the expense of bringing 
home one of Cleopatra’s needles at £1500, a subscription was 
eagerly entered into by the army and navy, however ill paid are 
the officers of both those noble services; and a vessel that Menou 
had sunk in the old port of Alexandria was raised with the first- 
fruits of this fund, and prepared for its reception. Under the 
superintendence of Lord Cavan, the work went on rapidly; the 
obelisk was turned, and moved, by means of machinery, towards 
the vessel; and Captain Stephens, of the navy, who was present on 
the occasion, was despatched to this country, with plans proposed 
for the conveyance of this splendid trophy of the success of our 
victories; and there is every reason to believe the design would 
have been accomplished, when the enterprise was unexpectedly 
crushed by the commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean declining 
to sanction and patronize the measure; at the same time issuing an 
order preventing the sailors from assisting at the work. How far the 

resent government would exert itself, were another proposal made, 
is of course beyond our knowledge ; but there is too much reason to 
fear, that, with every leaning on their part in favour of such an 
undertaking, their own praiseworthy intentions would be checked 
by the chilling influence of that narrow-minded portion of the com- 
munity, the main-springs of whose souls are founded upon pounds 
shillings and pence, by which scale alone they would estimate the 
honoar and glory of the united kingdom, binding down with pecu- 
niary fetters those who look to her exaltation through a nobler and 
more liberal medium. 

For the private meditations of those who may still be inclined to 
cast a patronising glance upon what might be done, from what has 
been done, we shall conclude our remarks with the comparative 
dimensions of Cleopatra’s needle, and the Obelisk from Luxor; 
the latter converted into English measurement from the data 
afforded by the French authorities. 


Feet. Inches. 
Cleopatra’s Needle—extreme length.........0.5. 68 3 
Ditto average width at the base,.... 7 3 
Ditto average width atthe narrowend 5 0 
Obelisk of Luxor—extreme length about.......... 76 0 
Ditto width at base, rather more than 7 0O 
Ditto width at the narrow end....... 4 0 


Weight, about 250 tons. 
E. 8. Y. 
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I].—On tHe Centre’ or Roration. By Commander John 
Pearse, R.N. 


(Continued from page 577.) 


Tue centre of longitudinal vibrations of a ship is determined and 
governed by the same laws as the axis of rotation in rolling, or 
lateral inclination. It is the longitudinal metacentre, or point of sta- 
bility, and is situated at a very considerable height above the centre 
of gravity of the ship. Consequently, the stability, or resistance 
to inclination, in this way is much greater than literally, and which 
is the cause of the great disparity between longitudinal and lateral 
inclination. Its great height is of no consequence, or no proof 
against its being the centre of rotation, or of its not being as a fixed 
or stationary point, as the actual point of support is below it in the 
same vertical. And, consistently with the laws of mechanics, the 
actual point of support, or the part of the body which is in contact 
with that which supports it, may be situated below both the centre 
_ of gravity and the azis of rotation; but the centre of gravity 

of the body must necessarily be situated below the axis of rota- 
tion, or it can neither possess stability nor the property of 
vibrating. ee ec eee, 

That eminent philosopher, M. Bouguer, in speaking of what he 
calls the point veligue, and which is in fact the point where the 
centre of effort of the sails should be situated with regard to height, 
tells us, that, “‘if the direction of the centre of effort of the wind is 
above or below this point, it will cause the ship to mcline either by 
the head or by the stern.” And Chapman, on the same subject, 
says, ‘‘ Hence we see of what consequence it is to have this centre 
at the proper height, when the ship sails with the wind aft, for if it 
is situated above or below, a greater quantity of sail would not 
increase the sailing proportionally to the surface, because one or 
other of the extremities of the ship would be depressed, by which 
the resistance would be increased.” The arguments of those emi- 
nent men tend strongly to prove that there is a point situated very 
high, which may be considered as fixed or stationary. They con- 
sider, that if the centre of effort is at a proper height, no motion 
proceeds from it, but, that if the centre of effort of the wind on the 
sails is situated above or below, one or other of the extremities 
would be depressed. This principle strictly agrees with the laws 
which revolving or vibrating bodies follow, namely: If an. effort 
acts in a direction perpendicular to the axis of rotation, no motion 
proceeds from it, but if the direction of the effort is on either side 
of the axis, then it produces revolving or vibrating motion. 

There can be but one fixed or stationary point in a body which 
revolves or vibrates, and which 1s the axis of rotation; and, agree- 
able to the laws of mechanics, the length of the lever to which a 
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power is applied is measured from the axis of rotation, and in a 
direction perpendicular to that of the effort. We are told by the 
eminent authorities before named, that, if the direction of the 
centre of effort of the wind on the sails intersects a certain point, it 
does not alter the position of the ship, but, that when the direction 
of the effort is above or below, then one or other of the extremities 
will be depressed. Now, the cause of this is very evident, and the 
arguments of those authors tend to prove that this point is the axis 
of rotation. That which Bouguer calls the point veliqgue is where 
the direction of the centre of effort of the wind intersects a diagonal 
line representing the resultant of the force of the water on the bow, 
and it is this effort of the water which he considers as opposed to 
any alteration in the position of the ship when the centre of effort 
of the wind is neither too high nor too low. 

Chapman’s method of finding the situation of this point differs 
from that used by Bouguer; but it must appear very evident, 
by the little which has been quoted from the works of those 
authors, that they had the same end in view, namely: To 
find a point where the direction of the effort of the wind 
should intersect the direction of the resultant of the water on 
the bow, without disturbing the -equilibrium of the ship. The 
power of the wind acting so very high without producing inclé- 
nation, is a proof that the point which its centre of effort 
intersects is as fixed; and it can only become so from being sup- 
ported by the efforts of the water on the part immersed; and 
it is evident, also, that this point remains stationary when the 
centre of effort of the wind acts or intersects above or below it. 
The authorities before mentioned tell us, ‘* That if the centre of 
effort is above, then the ship will incline towards the head. If, on 
the contrary, the centre of effort is below, the afterpart will be the 
farther immersed.” The power of the wind in either of these cases, 
acquires a moment or relative force, in consequence of being applied 
to the arm of a lever, whose length is the distance of the centre of 
effort of the wind from the point velique ; and, consequently, this 
moment or relative force ts equal to the amount of the absolute 
force multiplied by the length of the lever to which it ts applied. 
It is this relative force, which the power of the wind does not pos- 
sess when its centre of effort is at the proper height, that disturbs 
the equilibrium, and produces inclination. But, at the same time 
that it destroys the equilibrium which would exist if the efforts of 
the wind and water intersected in the proper point, still, in causing 
the ship to incline, it produces a new equilibrium, by bringing into 
action the relative force or moment of stability of the ship, which is 
the weight of the ship multiplied by the horizontal distance of tts 
centre of gravity from the vertical of the metacentre, or pont of 
stability ; and this moment or relative force ts equal to the absolute 
Sorce of the wind multiplied by the distance of i its centre of effort 
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from the metacentre or point of stability. These two moments, or 
rotative forces, are always in perfect equilibrium, and their moments 
augment as the inclination increases, for, the increasing power of 
the wind, as well as augmenting its own relative force, by produ- 
cing a greater inclination, increases the horizontal distance of the 
centre of gravity of the ship from the vertical of the metacentre, 
and which augments the moment of stability of the ship. 

Now, the centre of gravity of the efforts which produce this new 
equilibrium is evidently in the point vedzque, that being the fulcrum 
of the lever to which the powers are applied, and may be considered 
as the centre of gravity of a new system, or of the whole of the 
operating forces. High authority has been quoted, to shew that 
this point does not give way, and that the ship does not incline 
when the centre of effort of the wind is at a proper height. We 
may therefore very safely conclude, that it does not give way when 
the centre of effort of the wind acts above or below it, but becomes 
the fulcrum of the lever to which the power of the wind is applied, 
and consequently the axis of rotation also. The small inclination 
which the power of the wind can ever produce longitudinally is also 
a strong proof that the axis of longitudinal inclination, or vibra- 
tions, is situated very high; for the smallness of the inclination 
may be attributed to the shortness of the lever to which the power 
of the wind is applied, and the great distance of the centre of 
gravity of the ship below the metacentre, and which gives a very 
great moment of stability; and to this great resistance to 
longitudinal inclination, or vibrations, may also be attributed 
the small extent of the motion of pitching compared to that of 
rolling. 

It has been observed in a former paper, that if the mean direc- 
tion of the lateral effort of the water, or resistance to lee-way, is 
above or below the axis of rotation, it will tend to augment the sta- 
bility of the ship in the former case, and to diminish it in the latter. 
In fact, it fixes the actual situation of the metacentre or point of 
stability higher or lower than the vertical effort of the water alone 
may determine it, according as the mean direction of the lateral 
effort may intersect above or below. When the mean direction of the 
lateral eftort intersects the point which the vertical effort alone 
determines as the point of stability, then no deviation follows, and 
the stability is neither augmented nor dimiished; and, whether 
the effects produced by these efforts are considered separately, or 
whether we consider them as combined and forming one composed 
effort, whose direction shall determine the place of a certain point, 
still it amounts to the same thing, namely: That of finding the 
actual situation of the metacentre, or point of stability, at any given 
inclination, and which is no other than the fulcrum of the lever, and 
the axis round which a ship turns. 

It has been before observed, that the centre of longitudinal 
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vibrations is determined and governed by the same laws as the axis 
of rotation in rolling or lateral inclination; consequently, it is the 
mean direction of an effort composed of the resultants of all the 
different pressures or resistances of the water on the part immersed, 
which determines the situation of the metacentre, or point of sta- 
bility longitudinally, or the point velique of M. Bouguer ; for they 
are all one and the same. If, for example, when a ship is impelled 
through the water, the mean direction of the effort on the forepart 
alone intersects above the point which the resultant of the vertical 
effort only determines as the situation of the metacentre, then the 
stability will be augmented, and, consequently, it is the mean 
direction of these efforts combined which determines the actual 
situation of this important point. 

We know that inclination laterally is produced by the power of 
the wind being applied to a very long lever; and that the inclina- 
tion in this way is sometimes very considerable, and much more so 
in some ships than in others. We also know that the power of the 
wind is applied equally high when a ship sails before the wind ; 
and, yet, when this power alone produces inclination longitudinally, 
it is but trifling. The first and most natural question, therefore, is, 
Whence does.this difference arise, or what does it proceed from? The 
great lever-power which the effort of the wind possesses in producing 
inclination laterally proceeds from the fulcrum or point of support 
to the lever being situated very low; and its moment, or relative 
force, is in proportion to the dzstance of this point from the centre 
of effort of the wind ; being equal to this distance multiplied by 
the amount of absolute force employed ; consequently, the direction 
of an effort intersecting the point of support, or fulcrum, would 
not produce inclination. Therefore the only correct conclusion is, 
and which is strictly consistent with the laws of mechanics, that 
the centre of effort of the wind acting equally high longitudinally, 
without producing inclination, proceeds from the point of support, 
or fulcrum being situated high, also, and that the direction of the 
centre of effort of the wind intersects tt; the effort of the wind in 
this case being that of tts absolute force alone. But when its 
centre of effort intersects above the point of support, or fulcrum, 
then 2¢ possesses a greater power, in consequence of being applied 
to the arm of a lever, and which gives it a relative force, equal to 
the amount of its absolute force multiplied by the distance of the 
centre of effort from the metacentre, this being the length of the 
lever to which it is applied; and this relative force necessarily 
produces inclination; the lever turning on the metacentre, and 
which is the axis of rotation as well. 

We are taught to consider the theory of naval architecture in a 
strictly mathematical and mechanical sense ; and it is very evident, 
that, with respect to the axis of rotation of a ship, in being so 
guided we cannot err. But, unfortunately, theory, as regards this 
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point, has assigned to a ship properties which no other mechanical 
body possesses, and which are at variance with all laws, physical 
and mechanical. 

M. Bouguer says, ‘‘ We may regard a floating body as forming 
a pendulum renversé, of which the centre of gravity of the ship 
would be the point of suspension, and the distance of the centre of 
gravity from the metacentre its length.” Now, although the 
theory, with respect to this point, by considering the centre of 
gravity of the ship to be the axis of rotation, is entirely erroneous, 
still, by simply reversing the order of M. Bouguer, and considering 
a floating body as a common pendulum, and the metacentre the 
point of suspension, in place of the centre of gravity of the ship, 
we render the theory on this important point perfectly correct; and 
which strictly agrees with results derived from experiments on float- 
ing bodies, and on a mechanical apparatus. 

The great importance of possessing a correct knowledge of where 
the axis of rotation of a ship is situated has been alluded to before, 
with respect to the mean direction of the lateral effort of the water, 
or resistance to lee-way; and, that the direction of this effort passing 
between the centre of gravity of the ship and the metacentre, and 
by supposing the former to be the axis of rotation, would lead toa 
conclusion, that the stability would be augmented by it; whereas, 
the metacentre being the axis of rotation, the stability would actu- 
ally be diminished. And, on the same principle, results contrary 
to the generally received opinion would proceed from the effort of 
the shock of a sea, It must also appear very evident, that the cor- 
rection of an error in so important a point as the axis of rotation, 
will tend to render more perfect other parts of the theory which 
are equally worthy of consideration. The difficulty of masting a 
ship correctly is generally ascribed to an imperfect knowledge of the 
action of fluids on bodies in motion. But when it can be proved 
that the lateral effort of the water, or resistance to lee-way, pro- 
duces effects so contrary to general opinion, we may very safely 
conclude, that the present imperfect system of masting ought rather 
to be attributed to the want of a correct knowledge of where the 
axis of rotation is situated than to an imperfect knowledge of the 
action of fluids on bodies in motion. 

The figure No. 2, of the plate in our last number represents 
correctly, on a reduced scale, the method of finding the moment 
of stability longitudinally, according to the method of P. Hoste. 
Weight of the model, 361 ounces; g, its centre of gravity; 
dh, water-line when inclined. It exhibits an inclination of 
5° 30’, produced by the weight, w, of 64 ounces. The model 
in this state was in perfect equilibrium, in consequence of the 
equality of the two moments, or relative forces, namely: that 
of the inclining weight, w, multiplied by its distance, ab, from 
the vertical, mn, being equal to the weight of the model mul- 

no. 21.—voL, 11. 4™ 
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tiplied by the distance, g b, of its centre of gravity from the 
same vertical, mn. Consequently, the posztzon of this vertical, 
which establishes the equality of the two relative forces, deter- 
mines, also, the situation of the metacentre, m, and the centre of 
gravity of anew system. In consequence of the displacement and 
the pressure on the water being increased, and the centre of effort 
of the water, which is the fulcrum, being between the weight 
moved and the moving power, the model in this state possesses the 
properties of a lever of the first kind. Let us now suppose the 
model to be floating in a horizontal position, and the metacentre m 
to be the situation of the point velzque of M. Bouguer. We have 
the authority of Bouguer and Chapman to prove, that, when the 
centre of effort of the wind intersects the point m, and as repre- 
sented by the line s ¢, i¢ does not produce inclination; but, that 
when the centre of effort acts above, and as represented by the line 
uv, then the ship will zncline towards the head; and it is very 
evident in such a case, that the relative inclining power of the wind 
would be the amount of its absolute force multiplied by the distance 
of the line uv from the point m; and that this would be equal to 
the weight of the ship multiplied by the korizontal distance, which 
the inclination would produce, of the centre of gravity, g, from the 
vertical, which determines the situation of m. And, thus, and in 
consequence of the constant equality of the two moments, m is the 
centre of gravity of a new system, or of the operating forces. And, 
as the power of the wind does not produce inclination when inter- 
secting this point, it must evidently be the azis of rotation. And, 
whether longitudinally or transversely, the situation of the meta- 
centre is governed and determined by the same laws. 

To prove the effects which the lateral effort of the water, or 
resistance to lee-way, may produce, the model was inclined late- 
rally with various keels. With the keel kl po only, 16 ounces 
inclined it to 11 degrees: with the additional keel pq rl, of jir, 
nearly equal to half the weight of water, 16 ounces inclined 
it to 12 degrees: and, with pqrl, of oak, nearly equal to the 
weight of water, the same weight inclined it to 11 degrees 
30 minutes. 

With &Z po, 32 ounces inclined the model to 22 degrees: with 
pari, of fir, the same weight inclined it to24 degrees: and, with 
pqrl, of oak, the same weight inclined it to 23 degrees. This 
proves, that, although additional keel may cause a diminution of 
lee-way, yet it tends, also, to diminish the stability of the ship. 
For, notwithstanding the centre of gravity of the model is lower 
with the oak keel, pg rd, than with kl po only, still it causes a 
greater inclination; and it is the great addition of surface, and its 
being situated so far from the axis of rotation, which produces it. 
It is proper, however, to observe, that the surface added is very great 
in proportion to the size of the model, this being necessary to give 
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correct results. On the other hand, the vertical effort of the water 
only operated on the model in the experiment, and which is much 
less than the lateral effort, or resistance to lee-way would be on 
that part. 

Plymouth, July 29, 1833. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 4 Pos 





IIIl.—Str. Kirpa. Hepripes. 


In the summer of 1831, Captain A.T. E. Vidal, R.N., was appointed 
to the temporary command of H.M.S. Pike, (Lieut. Wigley,) for 
the purpose of obtaining the deep-water soundings on the western 
coasts of Ireland and Scotland; a feature in the hydrography of 
our own ‘‘ sea-girt isle” of which we had been previously in utter 
ignorance. The parallel of the Skellig rocks was the northernmost 
limit of Captain White’s examination in the Shamrock, beyond 
which the lead was of no use to the navigator, for enabling him to 
estimate his distance from the land, when he could get no astro- 
nomical observations for his guidance. And, perhaps, in no part 
of the world is that species of knowledge more necessary than on 
the boisterous and dangerous western coast of Ireland. Happily 
for navigation, the importance of knowing the approaches to this 
coast was seen in its proper light by the present Hydrographer* to 
the Admiralty, and Captain Vidal was most properly selected to 
investigate them. 

Having prepared his vessel for this duty, and obtained the neces- 
sary instruments, Captain Vidal immediately proceeded to Lough 
Swilly, tracing the bank of the whole western coast in his way. 
Buncrana church, forming one of the stations of the ordnance sur- 
vey, was adopted by Captain Vidal as the point from whence to 
measure his chronometric distances. The results of these obser- 
vations, in the course of this service, we shall reserve for the con- 
cluding part of our notice of his proceedings. 

After obtaining his observations at Buncrana, Captain Vidal put 
to sea, to renew his examination of the bank, on the 20th June. 
The boisterous weather that ensued impeded his operations consi- 
derably, and the Pike arrived at the little island of St. Kilda on the 
28th of the same month, after having obtained some important lines 
of soundings on her way. We shall reserve Captain Vidal's remarks 
on St. Kilda for the present, and foliow the Pike in her subsequent 
proceedings. Leaving the island on the 29th June, Captain Vidal 
passed Suliska and Rona, and proceeded to Balta, where he 
arrived on the 12th July. It was for the purpose of obtaining the 
meridian distance between it and the Ferroe Islands that the Pike 
put into Balta, from whence she sailed again on the 15th. Capt. 

® Captain F. Beaufort, R.N. 
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Vidal observes, that the commerce of the Ferroe Islands being a 
monopoly of the crown of Denmark, no foreign vessels are permitted 
to trade there. A small brig is chartered by that government, and 
performs three voyages from Copenhagen to them in the favourable 
season of the year: and this little vessel is equal to conduct the 
small trade of the Ferroe islands. Travellers wishing to visit these 
islands would find their only method of doing so to be by means of 
this brig, unless they hired a vessel expressly for themselves, a plan 
which appears to have been adopted. 

The anchorage of Thorshavn is much exposed, and the Pike was 
obliged to put to sea, to avoid a gale of wind there on the 20th 
July. From hence a line of soundings was carried to the Monk 
rock, off the south point of Isle Suderoe. 

The position of this rock was found by Captain Vidal to be diffe- 
rent from that assigned to it in Captain Born’s chart. The weather 
was boisterous, and he was prevented from landing; but, as the 
Pike ran between the rock and the island, a depth of 13 fathoms 
only was found. This passage is not recommended by Capt. Vidal, 
and should be avoided if possible. When the Pike passed through 
it, the wind was fresh from the westward, making against the tide, 
which was running upwards of six miles per hour. The high sea 
occasioned by this opposition rendered it difficult to steer the vessel, 
and a press of canvass was necessary to prevent her being pooped. 

On the way from Suderoe to Balta, the deepest water found on 
the British bank was 683 fathoms. On the 26th Captain Vidal 
arrived at Balta. After obtaining observation at Balta, on the 30th 
July the Pike sailed for Sulisca and Rona, and anchored on the 
east side of Rona on the 14th August. 

These islands were found to be incorrectly laid down, and their 
proper positions were carefully ascertained by Captain Vidal. To 
the north of Rona, a rocky patch of 30 fathoms was found, not laid 
down in the charts. 

From these islands the Pike returned to Lough Swilly, and 
anchored off Buncrana on the 26th of August. We will defer follow- 
ing Captain Vidal at present in his examination of Rockall bank, for 
the purpose of civing some account of St. Kilda, from his remarks, 
in conjunction with those of Dr. M‘Culloch relating to it, a few 
years ago. 

On approaching the landing-place, where a crowd of people was ready to 
receive us, a tall and matron-like female figure advanced before the rest, with 
an air of mixed dignity and command, hailing us with the words “ Friends or 
enemies!” We had no sooner satisfied the governor, who seemed to be Mar- 
tin’s Amazon Queen again revived, than the whole of the people rushed 


down into the water, and, seizing on the gunwales of the boat, hauled us up 
dry before we well knew where we were.* We could not but admire the 


© This appears to he the custom of the islanders. Captain Vidal, on landing, was served 
the same way, without the preliminary question being asked. 
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courage of the minister’s wife, who suspected us to be Americans, remaining 
ignorant of the peace that had not long been concluded. They received this 
news with joy, estimating, like their betters, that war from which they were 
remote, just as it affected themselves. In an American war they participated 
with peculiar feeling, not only on account of their defenceless situation, but 
because it had raised the price of tobacco ; an article through which the readiest 
access to their heart and services is gained. 

As far as I could judge by pacing, St. Kilda is about three miles long,® and, 
where widest, nearly two; its shape resembling somewhat that of a leg of mut- 
ton, to use an elegant comparison. Martin calls it two miles long: he is more 
likely to be right than me. On the south-east side, there is a bay about halfa 
mile in breadth and depth; the land descending to it by a steep declivity, and 
terminating, on one part, in a stony and sandy beach, and, on the other, in 
those low shelving rocks which form the landing- place, near to which the town 
is situated. This bay is covered by the lofty and picturesque rock Levenish ; 
and its eastern precipitous boundary increases in height in proceeding round 
the point toward the north-east. Here the precipice may indeed be called for- 
midable; the high hill Conochan being cut down almost abruptly from near its 
summit to the very water's edge. It cannot therefore be much less that 1300 
feet high; and, unless it is exceeded by that of Foula in Shetland, which I was 
unable to measure, it is the loftiest cliff in Britain. It is a dizzy altitude to 
the spectator who looks from above on the inaudible waves dashing below; 
and, though too well versed in this kind of scenery and adventure, to feel any 
thing for myself on such occasions, I must confess that it exceeded the stability 
of my nervous system to witness the descent of one of the bird-catchers,+ who 
was parading with the hair rope round his waist, and only waiting the word of 
command ; anxious, as it seemed, to make a display, but quite as well pleased 
to remain where he was. 

There are some rocky points near the foot of this precipice, one of them 
presenting a magnificent natural arch, which, in any other situation, would be 
striking, but are here lost in the overpowering vicinity of the cliffs that tower 
above them. In proceeding, these soon become low ; but, at the north-western 
extremity, the island again rises into a hill nearly as high as Conochan, tere 
minating all round towards the sea by formidable precipices, which are continued 
nearly to the south-eastern point of the bay. Here, a rock, separated by a 
fissure from the island, displays the remains of an ancient work whence it has 
derived the name of Dune. The surface of the land forms an uneven ridge, 
somewhat rocky to the south, but presenting elsewhere a nearly uniform, 
smooth, and green surface. Excepting some imperfect peat on the bighest 
point, the whole is covered by a thick turf of the finest and freshest verdure : 
the consequence, probably, as much of its perfect drainage as of its trap soil. 
It contains three principal springs, of which Tober-nam-buy rises by a large 
well, producing at once a considerable stream. My followers spoke of it with 
great enthusiasm, as abounding in all sorts of good qualities. The love of 
water, simply for its own sake, and independently of any traditionary virtues, is 
universal among the Highlanders, who stop to drink at every stream that 
trickles down a rock, whether thirsty or not. ‘‘ Very fine water: no such water 
in your country,” is a common remark ; and they seem to drink it out of mere 
pride, because there ** is no such water any where as in the Highlands.” They 
seem to have as much respect for it as good Izaak Walton, who calls it the 
eldest daughter of creation. Truly, they are entitled to some advantages in 

* Captain Vidal makes it about the same. 


4 An interesting account of this practice at the Shetland [klands will be found in the 
Saturday Magazine, No. 6], p. 228. 
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return for the waters in which they are for ever enveloped, in the shape of 
clouds, fogs, mists, rains, rivers, lakes, and bogs. 

The small island Soa is a lofty green hill, precipitous nearly on all sides, 
and separated from the north-western extremity of St. Kilda by a narrow strait, 
in which lie two picturesque rocks, one of them being perforated by an arched 

ge. The view from above is singularly striking, and even sublime, from 
the depth and narrowness of the chasm, and the wildness of the enclosing rocks. 
The light of the day did not seem to reach it, the objects being illuminated 
by the reflections from the sea, as it foamed through the musts which rose 
from the breaking waves, adding to a depth that seemed indefinite, and the 
light thin clouds, which were flying in from the western ocean, at every instant 
involving the summits of the cliffs so as to produce the most magnificent effects 
of light and shadow, added to a mysterious and romantic uncertainty, which 
seemed to remove it from the world of realities; a vision of some disturbed 
dream, Soa is said to contain four or five hundred sheep, perfectly wild, 
which the people contrive to catch and bring away; but how they climbed up 
to it, or how they descended, it was only for themselves to comprehend. 

Though the outline of St. Kilda is never sufficiently elevated or varied to 
afford a picturesque object, it is subject to almospheric effects which offer end- 
less studies for the higher and poetical department of landscape. Fertile as are 
the other islands of this sea in all the accidents of colour and light that arise 
from these changes, they fall far short of this one, where the variations of the 
atmosphere are incessant; where they are accompanied by effects equally various 
and changeable, of light and shadow, of rain, and mist, and storm, and of 
clouds in a thousand new and romantic forms and colours, such as neither poet 
nor painter ever imagined : the whole producing the most splendid and unex. 

ted combinations with the land and with an ever restless and changing sea. 
1e cause of these is found in the detached position of this island. Sufficiently 
high to arrest the course of the clouds from the Western Ocean, it is often 
involved in mists and showers, and blackened by shadows, even when the rest 
of the atmosphere is settled and clear. Hence, also, it sometimes precipitates 
them over all the surrounding sea and sky: thus, while it produces the most 
brilliant and varied effects, offering to the philosopher the most beautiful exam- 
les of the power of land in attracting water from a transparent atmosphere. 
The value of accidents of light to landscape is well known; and that they are 
especially incidental to mountainous countries is not less familiar. The forms 
of the ground in these cases, also, confers on them a power and variety which 
they-want in flatter countries. In these misty and remote landscapes, more- 
over, their effect is greater, while it is more needed, from the comparative 
absence of local colour and variety of forms, and from the frequeat diffulty of 
procuring breadths of light, and shadow, in any other manner. If the uniform 
tints and outlines of grey precipices or brown mountains require splendid con- 
trasts to give them interest, so the wider sweep of hill and dale must be 
rendered effective by shadows, not by shade, which it seldom displays with 
advantage. It is to the pencil of a Turner alone that St. Kilda will furnish 
employment. A dizzy height from which the eye looks down over jutting 
crags retiring till they are lost in air; a boiling sea below, without a boundary ; 
dark cliffs beaten by a foaming surge, and lost in the gloom of involving 
clouds; the mixed contest of rocks, ocean, and sky: these are the subjects 
which it offers to him who, seeing with the poet’s eye, knows how to speak the 
language of poetry with his pencil. 

Of St. Kilda, who has communicated his name to this island, nothing seems 
to be ascertained. At least, [ have searched the Irish Hagiology for him in 
vain. In Martin's time, it appears also to have been known by the name of 
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Hirt or Hirta, a term derived from the parent of terra by the same inversion 
as our own earth. The ideas of those to whom St. Kilda was the whole earth 
must have been as expanded as those of the mite, whose round world is a Dutch 
cheése. It is a remarkable instance of the zeal, or wealth, or influence, of the 
early clergy, that, in a spot like this, three chapels should have existed. They 
were extant in Martin’s time, and the very obscure traces of two still remain. 
The ardour of reformation in Scotland, as if more anxious to destroy what it 
abhorred than to establish what it approved, seems to have left them without a 
minister; esteeming the want of religion, we must presume, preferable to what 
it pleased to term idolatry. The fervour of that holy zeal which has also 
condemned the present inhabitants to worship in their storehouse, may here, 
according to Johnson's remark, be contrasted with the laziness of the monks, 
who provided them with the means of performing the public duties of religion 
with respect and decency. But the ttish Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge had laudably exerted itself to remove the chief part of this 
evil, by the establishment of a resident missionary, on a salary of £35 a year; 
a sum which, small as it may appear, seems to have been adequate to the 
providing of competent persons. I understand by a recent report, that the 
minister who held this office in 1815, the period of my visit, has left the island. 
But he will probably be replaced.* Independently of its more obvious advan- 
tages, the presence of such a person serves to connect the people under the form 
of a political society. In a narrow circle like this, the existence of one supe- 
rior intellect is a bond of general union, and a habit of deference becomes 
equivalent to law ; as it indeed does in states much larger than St. Kilda, where 
its value has sometimes scarcely been snspected till the progress of reason, as it 
is called, had demolished it. At that time there was no school, and not one 
of the inhabitants could read. Mr. Quidam hopes that his representations 
were, at least, aiding and abetting towards the establishment of the present 
schoolmaster; while the only reason for his vain-glory is, that it is the only 
good result to himself or any one else that has ever flowed, or ever will, from 
all his uncountable labours. If you ask who ‘the Gentleman” is, I must 
answer as the Jesuits used in similar cases, “talis qualis.” English is still 
unknown here, though now found more or less diffused throughout all the 
maritime Highlands. I know not if it is to be taught in this school. 

The men were well-looking, and appeared, as they indeed are, well fed ; 
exceeding in this, as in their dress, their neighbours of the Long Island, and 
bearing the marks of easy circumstances, or rather of wealth. But the women, 
like the generality of that little favoured sex in this country, appeared harsh in 
feature, and were evidently impressed, even in early life, by those marks so 
dreaded by Queen Elizabeth, ad recorded in the well-known epigram of Plato. 
This must be the consequence of exposure to the weather, as there is no want 
of food here as a cause, and as the children of both sexes might even be consi- 
dered handsome. The late report, to which I have just alluded, seems to 
insinuate that this appearance of wealth is changed, at least as far as relates to 
the article of dress. The change of system may explain this. It may be 
thought remarkable, that these people, though so remote, should have entirely 
conformed to the English or Lowland dress. Nota trace of tartan, kilt, or 
bonnet, was to be seen; so much has convenience gained the victory over 
ancient usage. 

The absence of the minister was a serious impediment to my political inqui- 
ries; but when St. Kilda shall hereafter read English, and its critics write 
reviews, these oversights will be kindly, or otherwise, amended. Excepting a 


* From Mr. M'Kenzie, the present minister, a missionary from the Scotch church, Captain 
Vidal received every possible attention as soon as he had made known the object of his visit. 
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small tract near the village, the whole island is in pasture, though the soil 
would admit of cultivation to any extent. But the violence of the west winds 
limits the agriculture to the south-east declivity, where there is most shelter. 
This tract is held conjointly by all the village, on the system of run-rig, the 
ridges being interchanged after three years, and the work is performed by the 
spade and caschrom. The produce consists chiefly of bear, as in the Long Isle; 
but it is the finest in the Highlands, having maintained its celebrity even from 
the time of Martin. The oats are much inferior in quality, and are very scan- 
tily cultivated ; nor are potatoes grown to nearly the extent which is usual io 
Highland farming. There is no attempt ata garden, of course. The same 
reporter gives a less favourable account of the grain than I received, and says 
that the returns do not exceed three. A few horses are kept for the purpose of 
carrying peat, together with some goats, which are milked like the sheep. But 
the pasture is principally allotted to sheep and black cattle. In Martin's time, 
the former amounted to about 1000, and the latter to 90; a tolerable measure, 
probably, of their present proportions. As Soa and Borera contain also from 
400 to 500 sheep each, the whole amount of the flocks belonging to St. Kilda 
must be about 2,000. The breed of sheep is exclusively the Norwegian, dis- 
tinguished by the extreme shortness of their tails ; and the wool is both thin 
and coarse. They are occasionally of a dun colour, and are subject here, as 
well as in Iceland, to produce an additional number of horns. This mutton is 
peculiarly delicate, and highly flavoured. The cattle are small, and both the 
ewes and the cows are milked. The cheese, which is made of a mixture of 
these milks, is much esteemed, forming one of the prevailing articles of ee 
to the Long Island, the mart in which all their little commerce centers. eir 
other exports consist of wool and feathers; and with these they purchase the 
few articles of dress or furniture which they require. 

On approaching the island, the eye is caught by the great number of small 
stone buildings scattered over it, naturally mistaken for the habitations of the 
natives. These are the “ pyramids” of Martin, and are used for saving all their 
produce ; their peat, corn, hay, and even their birds. It is remarkable that 
this practice should have been alluded to by Solinus as common in the Western 
Islands, and that it should now be entirely unknown every where else. It is 
well worthy of being imitated on all the western shore, where the hay and com 
are often utterly lost, and generally much damaged, by the rains, and by the 
slovenly method in which the process of harvesting is managed. These struc- 
tures are round or oval domes resembling ovens, eight or ten feet in diameter, 
and five or six in height. They are very ingeniously built by gradually dimi- 
nishing the courses of dry stone, affording free passage to the wind at the sides, 
while the top is closed by heavy stones, and further protected from rain by a 
covering of turf. No attempt is made to dry the grass or corn out of doors, 
but when cut they are thrown loosely into these buildings, and thus secured 
from all future risk. It would be a heresy worthy of the Quemadero, to sup- 
pose it possible that Arthur’s Oon, the temple of the god Terminus, the never- 
to-be-forgotten cause of antiquarian groans and remonstrance, had been one of 
Solinus’s ovens—a St. Kilda baro. Yet there is a most identical and unlucky 
resemblance between them in construction, form, and magnitude; and, indeed, 
I have long been inclined to think that this Otho was only a bad halfpenny. 
It would be very kind, in the mean time, if the Knights of the Oven would tell 
us when it was the fashion to build Roman temples like this, of rude and dry 
masonry, after the Christian era, and what temples were erected to this person- 
age after the well-demonstrated age of Numa or Tarquin, when this obstinate 
post of a god refused to budge, even for Jove. But I must not scour the shield 
too close. 
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A principal part of the food of these people consists of the flesh and the 
. eggs of sea-birds. Among those which frequent the island for the purpose of 
breeding, the gannets and puffins are principally in request. Many species of 
gull also breed here, together with auks, cormorants, guillemots, and the more 
rare fulmar petrel. Martin has given a full and correct list. It were well if he 
had been as full on other matters, instead of filling his book with the history of 
John the Baptist. The larger birds are taken on their nests by the hand, or by 
Snares, the birdcatchers descending the cliffs by means of a rope of hair secured 
above. Frightful as this operation may appear, accidents are extremely rare, 
nor was even the possibility of one suggested to us. The puffins are taken in 
their burrows by small dogs; and this department of the chase seemed to be 
conducted by the children, while the men flew at higher game. It is also usual 
to take the auks, and other birds that build just below the summits of the cliffs, 
by knocking them down with sticks as they are blown upwards by the force of 
the wind as it meets the rock. The tameness of the puffin is such that they 
will almost suffer themselves to be taken by the hand ; and the gulls sit on the 
houses within a few yards of their enemies, just as domestic pigeons do on our 
farm-houses. Whether this be stupidity or good humour must be left toa 
treatise on the metaphysics of birds. The much-abused goose has a different 
‘system, though by what means his reputation has been so perverted it would 
be hard to say. Thus, the world gives a bad name, and distributes its praise 
and blame. He bore a far different character in ancient Rome; and in Greece, 
too, since Aristotle says that he made a point of keeping silence whenever the 
eagles flew over Mount Athos. The puffins are not so cunning. 

Although cod and ling abound here, the people do not fish for them; nor 
do they seem to take fish from the rocks, as is common in the islands. This 
must be attributed to the abundant supply of food which their birds yield, and 
which they prefer to all other diet; although they would prove an intractable 
morsel to any but a well-educated stomach. But the gastronomy of one country 
is not the gastronomy of another; and a St. Kilda man would, doubtless, find 
it as inconvenient to feed on putrid skate with an amphytrion of Barra, as a 
Barra man would to remove an indigestion produced by rancid gannet, by means 
of the stomach of the same animal stuffed with its own fat. 

Whether a fishery might not advantageously be carried on here, is a ques- 
tion which concerns the proprietor more than themselves. Were it even for 
domestic consumption alone, the population might thus be increased ; but it 
would not be effected without first raising the rent of the island. A fishery for 
exportation could scarcely be productive of any advantage to them; as it is 
apparent enough that they would inherit little more than the labour, while the 
proprietor would take the profits. They would have little reason to thank me 
for such a suggestion ; since they have much to lose, and little to gain, by any 
change of their present easy system. But I am now writing the observations 
and opinions of 1815. The island was then immediately under its very liberal 
proprietor. It is now in the possession of a tacksman; so that much modifi- 
cation must have taken place. It cannot be for the better ; and, had I to write 
this again, from fresh observations, I suspect that I should be compelled to 
make matenal changes. 

The rent of St. Kilda® was then extremely low, compared with the average 
of insular farms, being only £40, or £2 per family; a sum far inferior to the 


© At the time of Captain Vidal’s visit, the {islands were the property of a Mr. M‘Ieod of 
Skyc, whose father purchased them some years ago for £1,300, They are rented for £80 per 
annum; and the rent, paid to him in kind by the inhabitants, yielded about £150.) The popn- 
lation of the island consists of 103 individuals, not one of whom understands English, except- 
ing the ministcr, and one of the leading men. 
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value of the land, excluding all consideration of the birds. Independently of 
the food which these afford, that value is considerable ; as the whole of the rent 
was paid in feathers, not in money, while a surplus of these also remained for 
sale. Thus, the land was, in fact, held rent-free ; the whole amount being also 
paid by a small portion of that labour which was more than compensated by 
the food it produced. It is evident that this rent might have been augmented 
without any reproach, independently of an increase of valye by a division of 
the common farm, and by the addition of a fishery. Nor need this have dimi- 
nished the happiness of the people, if moderately and humanely done; as 
insufficient employment is no great or laudable source of felicity to an unedu- 
cated population. If, however, St. Kilda chose to refuse payment, and rebel, 
it would not be very easy to execute a warrant of distress or ejectment, without 
a fleet and an army. 

All this may be very pretty speculation for an economist; but £ shall be 
sorry to find that it has influenced the conduct of the proprietor. When we 
have been saddened at every step by the sight of irremediable poverty and 
distress in all its forms, it is delightful to find one green place in this dreary 
world of islands where want is unknown. I trust that St. Kilda may long yet 
continue the Eden of the Western Ocean. It isa state of real opulence. Their 
arable land supplies the people with corn, their birds with game, and their 
cattle with milk. The surplus of the latter is also consumed in the island; as 
the long navigation prevents the exportation of live stock. This is fortunate for 
them ; as the want of commerce prevents the acquisition of that disposable 
wealth which would speedily find its way to the proprietor in the form of rent. 
It is thus, also, in a great measure, that their condition is so far superior to that 
of the inhabitants of the Long Island, where there is a regular demand for the 
produce of pasturage, and where the people are, of course, debarred from the 
use of animal food. But is the history of 1815 that of 1823? I hope so. 

If this island is not the Utopia so long sought, where will it be found ? 
Where is the land which has neither arms, money, law, physic, politics, nor 
taxes? that land is St. Kilda. War may rage all around, provided it be not 
with America, but the storm reaches it not. Neither Times nor Courier disturbs 
its judgments ; nor do “ patriots bursting with heroic rage” terrify it with con- 
tradictory anticipations of that “which will ne’er come to pass.” Francis 
Moore may prognosticate, but it touches not St. Kilda. No tax-gatherer’s bill 
threatens on a church door; the game laws reach not gannets. Safe in its 
own whirlwinds, and cradled in its own tempests, it heeds not the storms which 
shake the foundations of Europe; and, acknowledging the dominion of 
Macleod and King George, is satisfied without inquiring whether George is the 
first or the fourth of his name. 

Well may the pampered native of the happy Hirta refuse to change his 
situation. His slumbers are late, his labours are light, and his occupation is his 
amusement; since his sea-fowl constitute, at once, his food, his luxury, his 
game, his wealth, and his bed of down. Government he has not, law he feels 
not, physic he wants not, politics he heeds not, money he sees not, of war he 
hears not. lis state is his city, and his city is his social circle; he has the 
liberty of his thoughts, his actions, and his kingdom ; and all his world are his 
equals. His climate is mild, and his island is green ; and, like that of Calypso, 
the stranger who might corrupt him shuns its shores. If happiness is not a 
dweller in St. Kilda, where shall it be sought ? 

With a constitution in church and state so enviably perfect, nothing seems 
wanting to render this island an absolute Utopia, but an academy. I do not 
mean the new Gaelic school, nor ‘ Academus’ sacred groves,” because, 
unluckily, groves will not grow in Hirta’s green isle; no, nor that thing called 
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an Academy by the title of Islington House, or any other House, where young 
gentlemen are taught all the arts, sciences, languages, and much more, besides 
drawing and dancing at two guineas extra, by somebody’s butler who has 
married somebody's cook; and where the money which cannot be gained by 
cramming the head is secured by stuffing the stomach with Norfolk dumplings, 
and other less digestible matters than Greek or gannets. No, Sir Walter, 
I mean an Academie, an Academia, a kind of a Royal Society, in short; for, 
now, alas, a philosopher in St, Kilda is “ rien, = méme academicien.” Were 
this laudable project put in execution, who knows what learned papers we 
might shortly have on the winds, and on the laws of the gannets, and on the 
gravity of feathers; besides which, my half-occupied friends, who are now 
obliged to doze away the fat which they have swallowed till it evaporates from 
them in the form of gas-light, might find noble opportunities of going together 
by the ears, of electing Pe silting in councils, rejecting the papers which 
some one else ought to have written, and, finally, of rivalling, in a Bibliotheque 
Universelle Kildense, the superhuman efforts of all those republics of mind 
which cannot fail to be replete with ideas, or ideal, it is the same thing, when 
they are so steadily employed in telling the world that such they are. The only 
difficulty for the academy of Hirta is the choice of aname. But they may copy 
from Bologna, and call themselves the Torbidi; or, from Florence, and call 
themselves the Humidi; or, as they deal in feathers, they may borrow the name 
of Volanti from Naples, or of the Caliginosi from Ancona, which is more suit- 
able still; or, as it is a foggy land, they may be the Fumosi after Reggio; or, 
perhaps, which is best of all, belonging to no region on earth, they may be styled, 
after Pezzaro, the Eterocliti. 

I cannot give you the dark side of this picture, if I would, because I saw it 
not. That, it is said, depends on the state of a man’s own stomach; but 
whether that be true or not, all was bright. There is no place without its 
miseries, as philosophers say ; but I have seen enough of those elsewhere, and 
am desirous to believe that this is the seat of optimism—the lost Eldorado—one 
of the never-found fortunate islands—the happy valley, on which there are no 
gates but those of the inclination. The balance must be struck hereafter by 
some Mundungus, who will have the double pleasure of setting up his own 
theory and knocking mine down: it shall never be said that I travelled from 
Barra Head to the Butt of the Lewis, and found nothing to praise. But I must 
lead you back to meaner matters. 

This is the only place in which I ever saw the quern in use, forming a labori- 
ous occupation for the females; as, to supply a moderate family with meal by 
this wretched mill, is nearly the work of aday. A mill might easily be erected, 
as in Shetland, on any of the streams; nor could the expense be an obstacle, as 
the horizontal water-mill of the Highlands does not cost many shillings. The 
stones vary from eighteen inches to three feet in diameter; the upper bein 
fixed on a rude vertical axis of wood, which passes through the lower one and 
the floor of the hut. This rude building of stone and turf lies on the edge of a 
bank, or across some small rivulet, and is scarcely sufficient to admit a man 
stooping ; the hopper being suspended from the roof by four strings. The axis, 
which is three or four feet long, works on any casual stone, by means of an iron 
gudgeon, which is the ony metal work in the whole composition. Into it are 
driven the floats, varying from six or eight to eighteen in number, a foot or two 
long, and either flat or scooped out like spoons, so as to catch the stream as it 
runs past them. But, as the clack of the mill would also set the tongue loose, 
by relieving the old ladies from their labour, it is, perhaps, as well that they 
should go on singing the ’"Kmipddcoy at their querns till their rents are raised. 
As my friends neither brew beer nor distil spirits, here is another point in which 
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they emulate the golden age. They are content with water, and we felt no 
inclination to teach them any sweet vices. The whiskey and the tobacco that 
we had would not go far among so many ; but those who gained a drink eapered 
and laughed, and those who got none laughed equally to see their neighbours 
merry. 

I puzzled myself to little purpose about the population of St. Kilda, a sub- 
ject in which greater economists than myself have sometimes floundered. The 
minister was absent, and the minister's wife, having no children, had never 
considered this abstruse question. In Martin’s time they amounted to 180, in 
twenty-seven families; and, as might be expected, they were then in a state of 
great poverty, increased, if we may judge from his account, by a systematic 
oppression. The imaginary harsh conduct of Highland proprietors to their 
tenants is not therefore a new grievance; as noisy people try now to make us 
believe. In 1773, according to Buchan, there were thirty families; yet, 
Macaulay, no ten years after that, states them at less than they are now, or 
under half the number in Martin’s day, without thinking it worth his while to 
inquire into the reason. He is probably as correct in this as he is about the 
height of Conochan. How should any thing good ever come from one who 
has Mac for a prefix to his Beotian name? We might as well look for a trea- 
tise on metaphysics from the little weasel and the great beaver, or for grace 
from the collision of Captain Wattle and Miss Row. I hope you do not sus- 
pect me of such a pronomen. I found exactly 103 individuals, distributed 
among twenty families; at present there are 110. We were informed that a 
native rarely left the island ; and the natural question therefore was, why, with 
such means of living, they did not increase ; since that increase takes place ina 
rapid and distressing degree in all the neighbouring islands. That they might 
here increase with impunity, is evident from the statement I have already given. 
The inhabitants accuse the small-pox as the cause of this check in former days; 
and it also appears, that, from mismanagement of some kind, they lose an 
unusual proportion of children. Politically speaking, this is a piece of good 
fortune ; but it would have discomfited the plans of the philosophic Lewis XIV. 
who, with a view of increasing the French people, thought fit, most sapiently, 
to offer a reward for the production of ten children; on the same ple, 
doubtless, as he would have attempted to produce good musket practice by 
ordering his men to fire at the bull’s eye. 

All the world has heard of St. Kilda music and St. Kilda poetry, just as all 
the world has heard of the musical and poetical genius of the Highlanders, of 
this land of poetry, and spirit of poetry, and poetic imagination, and what not. 
We were prepared to bring away some valuable relics; the staves were ready 
ruled, the dragoman appointed ; but, alas, there was neither fiddle nor Jew’s 
harp in the island, and it was not remembered when there had been either. 
The Muses, whom the Abbé Cartaud calls Jupiter’s Opera Girls, seemed to 
have carried their functions to warmer regions. There was a day when he who 
had slept on the top of Conochan awoke a poet, as was equally true of Snow- 
den in the days of King Blegored. Hesiod also became one, by eating two of 
the laurel leaves that grew on Parnassus; you may trace the descent of the tale 
if you can. In the mean time the poetry has followed the music; and thus 
common fame maintained its well-earned reputation. We inquired for super- 
stitions with equal success. Martin and the ghosts had vanished together. 
cuckoo, who only used to come to prognosticate the death of Macleod or the 
steward, had fled with his notes to other climes. 

The first remark I made on civic life in St. Kilda, was, that female curi- 
osity has been sorely bespattered ; for, on our approach, all the women withdrew 
to their houses with a retiring grace, uot less striking, if Jess elegant, than that 
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of their great mother Eve. As to the interior economy of the habitations, the 
people have probably experienced the advantages of darkness, smoke, and 
ashes, sufficiently to prove, experimentally, that they are the best of all possible 
houses. But they have good doors, with wooden locks and keys; which must, 
of course, be matter of luxury and not of necessity, though utterly unknown in 
the Highlands in general. Yet Birt mentions them as common in his day. 
It is probable, that, in the times of the Druids, the islanders cultivated pine- 
apples and melons; since the domestic midden, occupying the floor, and 
growing by successive stratification till the heads of the inmates reach the roof, 
is plainly a relic of this practice. If the high street of this city is a good deal 
encumbered with the heads, legs, and wings of gannets, these are probably 
entertaining enough to the inhabitants, reminding them of good dinners past, 
and better to come. [But it actually possesses a flagged causeway, so that the 
projectors have at least intended well, and we can only blame that cormption 
which time will introduce into the best-laid projects of man. Swift, in his Tale 
of a Tub, describes a land of feathers, and perhaps he drew the hint from 
St. Kilda. The air is full of feathered animals; the sea is covered with them; 
the houses are ornamented by them; the ground is speckled with them like a 
flowery meadow in May. The town is paved with feathers; the very dunghills 
are made of feathers; the ploughed land seems as if it had been sown with 
feathers; and the inhabitants look as if they had been all tarred and feathered, 
for their hair is full of feathers, and their clothes are covered with feathers. The 
women look like feathered Mercuries, for their shoes are made of a gannet’s 
skin ; every thing smells of feathers, and the smell pursued us all over the islands, 
for the captain had concealed a sack-full in the cabin. 

I could not leave St. Kilda without looking at the ruins of that house which 
once concealed the very celebrated Lady Grange, I thought to have given you 
her romantic history by way of episode ; but, after hearing five editions of it, and 
all of them different, I determined to have no hand in propagating a tale where 
the ratio of probable falsehood was four to one. So the boat was launched 
down the rock as it had been drawn up, and, with the cheers of the whole 
island, we embarked to plough once more the deep: 

It is easier to acquire a bad reputation than to lose it; and, in whatever 
manner this common misfortune has ge ager to St. Kilda, it is not very likely 
that my efforts will avail to repair it. In Scotland, universally, we had heard 
of the voyage to this island as of a mighty problem in navigation, as an adven- 
ture little less than an expedition to the north pole: and, even in the neigh- 
bouring islands, the difficulty of landing, and the impossibility of carrying a 
vessel near the coast, were represented in the most formidable colours. But 
I had heard the same of Staffa, and of twenty other places, and had long 
learned to despise these exaggerations, which are the common result of igno~ 
rance, cowardice, or a love of the marvellous, For the Sound of Harris, which 
is the proper channel, a pilot may always be procured at Rowdill, whence the 
distance is about seventeen leagues. As it is either difficult or impracticable to 
land in southerly or easterly winds, it is not desirable to have a fair wind for 
this voyage. St. Kilda itself, and its accompanying rocks, are far too conspi- 
cuous to be a cause of uneasiness; nor are there any outstanding or sunken 
reefs, except one near Levenish, for which that high rock itself forms a sufficient 
mark. The whole shore of St. Kilda is so clean, that vessels of any draught 
may range it within gunshot; and the stream of tide is so inconsiderable, that 
there is no danger from calms, if a moderate offing is secured. The bay opens 
to the south-east, and is perfectly sheltered on three-quarters of the compass. 
Hence, it is exposed to few winds, and those not the predominant ones ; while, 
from its depth and semicircular form, the westerly swell cannot often raise such 
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a sca on the shore as to prevent a boat from landing. In this operation, 
indeed, the natives are uncommonly alert and dexterous, and, with a tolerable 
steersman, there cannot often be a sea in which a boat might not land, unless 
that were from the westward. There is good clean holding-ground, in depths 
ranging from four to seven fathoms, where a vessel of any size may lie for a 
tide, or more, with fully as great security as in most ordinary harbours ; nor is 
there any difficulty in weighing, and running to sea on either tack, should the 
wind shift so as to blow in-shore. But there is no nautical record or chart of 
this island ; so that seamen, impressed with false notions of its dangers, shun 
the coast, when they might often find convenient refuge in the harbour. There 
is also an anchorage on the north-west side of the island, where there is always 
smooth water, with a south or east wind, and where there is the utmost facility 
in putting to sea; while a boat may also land here, on different parts of the low 
rocks that skirt the shore in this quarter, 


[V.—History or HapLeEy’s QUADRANT. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—In the observations on Hadley’s Quadrant which you did me 
the favour of admitting into the first volume of your useful publi- 
cation, I intimated (p. 351) an intention of drawing up a compati- 
son of the English instrument with that of which Godfrey had 
sent a description to the Royal Society. The inquiry has carried 
me much further than I at first intended. I was induced to pur- 
sue it in many various directions, which led beyond my anedate 
purpose, and I have therefore extended the object of the remarks 
which I have to submit to your consideration. I should be well 
satisfied if I could hope that any of your readers could receive half 
the pleasure from these details which I had in collecting them. 
N. R. D. 


Sprat, in his ‘‘ History of the Royal Society,” gives a list of inven- 
tions, for which we are indebted to the members of that body, and he 
mentions among them, ‘‘a new instrument, for taking angles by reflec- 
tion; by which means the eye at the same time sees the two objects 
both as touching in the same point, though distant almost to a semi- 
circle, which is of great use for making observations at sea.”* This: 
passage has been often quoted, and, although it does not inform us of 
the inventor's name, the honour of this earliest suggestion has been 
universally attributed to Dr. Hooke. The great fertility, and the 
ingenuity, with which he was constantly employed in devising new 
experiments and machines for the Society, naturally point to him; 
but Iam not aware of any one’s having referred to the precise 
authority which puts this fact beyond a doubt. It is sometimes said 

* P. 246. 
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that Hooke completed this invention about 1664 or 1665,* but this 
date is indefinite, and is a mere conjecture, derived from Sprat’s 
book having been first published in 1667. The exact time may, 
however, be collected from Birch’s History of the Royal Society. 
In that valuable collection we find 1666, Aug. 22, ** Mr. Hooke 
mentioned a new astronomical instrument for making observations 
of distances by reflection.”+ Aug. 29, ‘‘ he mentioned again a per- 
spective which he was preparing, for observing the positions and 
distances of fixed stars from the moon by reflection, and was 
desired to have it made with speed, and to bring the description of 
its structure and use.{” And, accordingly, on the 12th of Sept. 
he “ presented his new perspective for taking angles by reflection, 
which was approved of by the Society, and he was desired to bring 
the description of it in writing.”|| This perspective is very proba- 
bly the same to which Waller alludes in his collection of Hooke’s 
Posthumous Works, where he says,§ ‘I shall here add the descrip- 
tion of an instrument for taking angles at one prospect, as I found 
it described upon a loose paper, ee, ff, (see fig. 3 following plate,) two 
long rulers, or arms, opening upon a joint or centre g, hh, a ruler 
divided into a thousand parts, measuring the angle at g by a table 
of chords; a 5 a telescope fixed on the ruler f/f so as that the 
middle of it may lie perpendicular over the inner edge of the ruler ; 
a the place of the cross-sight; 5 the object-glass ; the eye-glass; 
cc the reflex-glass, whose edge just touches the centre g, and 
whose surface cc 1s in the same plain with that of the mner edge 
of the ruler ee ; on the back side of which glass is a brass plate, 
with two ears dd, at right angles, by which it is screwed to the 
ruler ee.” 

There is no occasion to discuss the measure of the angles by their 
chords, instead of a divided circular arc; for that is independent 
of the main principle on which the instrument is constructed, and 
there are other particulars which are more immediately to our 
purpose. 

Hooke, by using only one reflector, saved the loss of much light; 
but he adapted his instrument by this means to the back rather 
than to the fore observation. In taking small distances, the great 
obliquity of the incident ray would certainly make the reflection 
more copious; but the fore-shortening of the mirror would at the 
same time increase the difficulty of bringing the image with cer- 
tainty and precision to the edge on which the contact was to be 
formed. Nevertheless, the construction has a considerable analogy 
to Davis’s staff, which at that time was in general use, and which 
was only applicable to taking altitudes by the back observation. 
Hooke’s mirror was liable, likewise, to an objection which was 


© Montucla Hist. des Math. Vol. fii. p. 522. 
¢ Vol. ft. p. 111. tp. 113. | Ibid. p. 114. § p. 503. 
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coinmon to it with the older instrument ;* for the contact in both 
was to be made on a line perpendicular to the plane of the instru- 
ment. I shall have occasion to return to this point, and I will 
therefore confine myself now to one obvious instance of the conse- 
quences. In taking, for example, an altitude of the moon's lower 
limb, the sight, by direct vision, would of course be directed to the 
horizon, which must therefore be entirely behind the reflector, which 
occupied the lower part of the field of view. How, under such 
circumstances, would it be possible for the observer to be secure of 
preserving a coincidence, or even a parallelism, between the edge of 
the mirror and the horizontal line, which was hidden from his view ? 
Again, the image of the moon’s limb must not overlap the edge, 
and yet ought in imagination to be precisely in contact with it—a 
position in which it will cease to be visible. Might not the steadi- 
est hand, and the quickest eye, be liable to mistakes in attempting 
such an observation ? 

I have said that this was most probably the instrument to which 
Sprat alluded, because, upon the whole, it answers best to his 
description: but there was another quadrant, which Hooke con- 
trived, for measuring the angular distance of two objects, by bringing 
the images of them into contact by reflection. One of these, which 
he had sent to Hoffman, was at Berlin+ in the middle of the last 
century, and it is referred to by Magellant in corroboration of his 
argument against the originality of Hadley. But an examination 
of the memoirs of the Berlin Academy (which he quotes) would 
have shewn him that this instrument had nothiug to do with the 
question. It was constructed on a principle totally distinct from 
that made use of by Hadley: it depended not upon double reflec- 
tion, but upon two single reflections. There were, in this instance, 
two telescopes, the axes of which were always radii of the quadrant, 
while one was fixed and the other revolved: the eye-glasses were 
both at the centre of the arc, which gave the measure of the 
angular distances; and two reflectors close to the eye-glasses were 
set at 45° with the axes, (the foremost occupying exactly half the 
field of view,) so that an eye placed at the side of the instrument 
could at the same time see the images formed in both the teles- 


® Davis was the navigator from whom the streights near Greenland have derived their 
name. He published **The Scaman’s Secrets,” with a dedication (dated 1594) to Charles 
Howard, Baron of Effingham, Lord High Admiral, who had commanded the English fleet 
against the Spanish Armada. In the second part of the hook, he describes his invention of 
the back-staif. The particulars are not all very precisely detailed; but it seems that he placed 
the slit, through which the horizon was to be secn, below the staff, and in the plane of the 
instrument. There must have been many practical disadvantages attending this arrange- 
ment, and the slit was afterwards placed on the side of the stat, so as to be held parallel to 
the horizon. It appears to have been long before it was remarked that these disadvantages 
could be avoided, when reflection was used to assist the observation. But even in its tirst 
state, the back-staff was a manifest improvement on the instruments which had been previ- 
ously used. In the French navy it was known by the name of ‘‘ Quartier Anglois.” (Bouguer 
Navigation, p. 243.) 

t Mem. de I’ Ac. Roy. de Berlin, 1749. 

t Description des octans et sextans Anglois, p. 118. 
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copes. Magellan, to prove the priority of Hooke’s invention, 
argues from the time of his death, (1702 ;) but if it had been of 
any importance, the date might have been carried much farther 
back, for the very same contrivance is distinctly described in 
Hooke’s ‘ Aaunad versions on Hevelius.”* This pamphlet was 
published in 1674, which is so little later than Sprat’s book as to 
suggest the possibility of its describing the invention to which he 
alludes. But there are circumstances which militate against this 
supposition. Hooke adds, that by a prolongation of the move- 
able telescope beyond the centre ‘‘ any angle may be taken, even to 
the extent of two right angles.”+ But Sprat distinctly says, that 
the instrument which he describes would only ‘‘ measure almost a 
semicircle.” Now, there is nothing in Waller’s description which 
theoretically involves a limit to this extent; but it is clear, that, in 
practice, the head of the observer must hide any object which is 
immediately behind it. Besides, Sprat speaks of an instrument to 
be used at sea, to which purpose there can be no doubt of the sin- 
gle telescope being more peculiarly applicable. 

Hooke seems afterwards to have given up the use of reflection. 
For he delivered a lecture in 1694 on astronomy and navigation, 
in which he makes no allusion to his former contrivances, but 
describest another quadrant, on quite a different principle, the 
invention of which he particularly claims, and the advantages of 
which he details at considerable length. The method, however, 
was not abandoned by others. Harrison|' supposes that Strecte’s 
method of finding the longitude was by the moon’s motion, in con- 
sequence of ‘his contriving an instrument for taking angles by 
reflection;” and he adds, ‘“‘ I have seen the instrument; but he could 
not bring it to perfection, which I gather from those who have had 
cognizance thereof.” Newton, however, by adding the second re- 
flector, devised the means by which the instrument was to be brought 
to its present state of perfection. 

If there were no interest in the subject itself, much would be 
acquired by its connection with such a man; and it is to be regret- 
ted that this inquiry was not instituted to any extent while the 
events were recent, and could be more fully investigated. The 
whole possibly cannot now be made out with the clearness which 
would be desirable, but something may yet be done in getting rid 
of contradictory dates and unfounded conjectures. 

From the minutes of the Royal Society, it appears, that, on the 
16th of August, 1699, ‘“‘ Mr. Newton shewed a new instrument, 
contrived by him for observing the moon and stars for the longitude 
at sea, being the old instrument mended of some faults ; with which, 
notwithstanding, Mr. Halley had found the longitude at sea better 
than the seamen by the other methods.” This has been supposed 

. 46, 55, 56. tp. 57, 58. 
: osthumous Works, p. 557, 558. || Idea Longitudinis, p. 50. 
no. 21.—VOL. Il. 40 
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to contain the account of Newton’s reflecting quadrant; but no 
one, as far as I have examined, has attended to the precise words 
of the entry; if they had, the mistake must have been detected. 
The description evidently applies to some improvement on the old 
and commonly-used instrument, (which, certainly, at that time did 
not depend on reflection,) and not to one which was founded on a 
new and totally different principle. When we come to consider 
Halley’s share in the business, this will probably be still more 
clear; but, before we go farther, it may be right to guard against 
an error which the casual reader might be likely to conceive from 
the concluding sentence. The first impression might be, that 
Halley had used this instrument of Newton’s, but the words will 
not bear this meaning; the sense, though not perspicuously ex- 
pressed, must be: ‘ with which (old instrument,) notwithstanding 
(the faults, that are now mended,) Mr. H. had found the longi- 
tude.” 

All that Newton had devised for the benefit of navigation was 
not generally known till 1742, when the account of his instrument, 
in his own handwriting, was found at Dr. Halley’s death among 
his papers at Greenwich. It was accompanied by a drawing, and the 
construction in its most essential parts was as follows, (see fig. 1, 
foregoing plate :) “ pq r s® denotes a plate of brass, accurately di- 
vided in thelimbpq. adisa telescope, three or four feet long: xed 
on the edge of that brass plate. g is a speculum fixed on the said 
brass plate, perpendicularly, as near as may be, to the object-glass 
of the telescope, so as to be inclined 45° to the axis of the teles- 
cope, and intercept half the light which would otherwise come 
through the telescope to the eye. cd is a moveable index turning 
about the centre c, and, with its fiducial edge, shewing the degrees, 
minutes, and 4 minutes, on the limb of the brass plate pq; the 
centre c must be over-against the middle of the speculum g. Ah is 
another speculum, parallel to the former, when the fiducial edge of 
the index falls on 00° 00' 00"; so that the same star may then 
appear through the telescope in one and the same place, both by 
the direct rays and by the reflexed ones.” The more essential parts 
are drawn on a larger scale in fig. 2, the same letters applying in 
both. 

The whole of Newton’s account, from which the preceding 
extract is taken, was printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
A copy of it was communicated by Mr. Jones, the father of Sir Wil- 
liam, who exhibited, but did not deliver,t+ the original to the Royal 
Society. It is highly probable that it has been somewhere pre- 

® Phil. Trans. Vol. 42, p. 155. 

¢ Doubts were entertained whether this was a paper that Newton had drawn up for the 
Royal Society, when he exhibited his quadrant in 1629, or whether he had given it individu- 
ally to Halley. The executors, therefore, were uncertain whether they were to restore it, or 
present it to the Royal Society; and, till this could be determined, Mr. Jones wished to pre- 


serve it in his own Keeping. The consequence, probably, was, that it never reached the place 
for which it was professed to be destined. 
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served, but where I have not yet been able to discover. The tran- 
script in the minutes of the Royal Society contains no date, and 
there appears to be no satisfactory evidence of the time when this 
valuable plan first occurred to its illustrious author. Two epochs 
have, indeed, been assigned to it, but they both are attended by 
considerable difficulties. 

The first presumed date rests on the authority of Stone, who 
translated Bion’s Treatise of Mathematical Instruments, and who 
added a supplement to the second edition of the work, which was 
published in 1758. He there mentions Sir I. Newton’s paper, from 
which an extract has just been made, and then adds,” “the very 
instrument itself that Sir Isaac Newton either made himself, or 
caused to be made, so long ago as when Dr. Halley went about 
making the catalogue of the fixed stars in the South Seas, which 
was in the year 1672, was, not long ago, to be seen at Mr. Heath’s, 
the mathematical instrument-maker in the Strand.” Halley wasa 
boy at school in 1672, and did not go to St. Helena till 1676. This 
inaccuracy about a simple date, which might have been easil 
ascertained, gives no very favourable impression of the care with 
which Stone investigated the facts which he reports. Newton’s 
paper does not convey the impression of its having been drawn up 
to describe what had been already executed. It begins by saying, 
that a part of the drawing ‘“‘ denotes,” not that it ‘‘ represents,” a 
plate of brass. Not, however, to dwell on verbal niceties, he surel 
would not have spoken of a telescope “ three or four feet long,” if 
its dimensions had been already determined by its having been 
made. Be this, however, as it may, there is more essential dif_fi- 
culty in the assumption from which this time is deduced. Halley 
has left ust a list of the instruments which he took with him on the 
expedition. These were, a sextant of 54 feet radius; a quadrant 
of about 2 feet radius, of which he says he very seldom made any 
use, excepting to get the time from altitudes of the sun; and, lastly, 
some telescopes of different length, the longest being 24 feet, which 
was furnished with two micrometers. Now, Newton’s was an 
octant, and of larger dimensions than the quadrant here described, 
which, moreover, was an old one, (‘‘quo olim usus eram.”) It is 
clear, therefore, from Halley’s own account, that he had no instru- 
ment at this time like that with which Stone has gratuitously fur- 
nished him. This will be still more strongly confirmed (as far as 
negative evidence can go) to any one who reads what Halley says, 
at the end of the preface, on his observations of the moon. 

The second account is probably much nearer to the truth. Sir D. 
Brewster, in his life of Newton,{ says, “the description of this 
instrument was communicated to Dr. Halley in the year 1700 ;” and 
this is the date adopted by most of the best writers on the subject. 
It may, however, be allowed to state some reasons for doubting its 

© p. 268. ¢ Catalogus Stellarum Australium, pref. p. 4. t p. 308. 
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certainty. The earliest original authority on which it appears to 
rest is a note in the introduction which Wales prefixed to his 
Astronomical Observations, (1777.) Having given several curious 
particulars respecting Hadley’s quadrant, he says,® ‘‘ Since writing 
the above, I have been informed, that, at the time when Mr. Had- 
ley’s paper was read, Dr. Halley did declare he had one of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s, describing an instrument similar to Mr. Hadley’s, 
and which was given him in 1700 or 1701, but that he did not 
then know where to find it.” There is, however, obviously, a mis- 
take in this account. From the records of the Royal Society it 
appears, (1731, May 20,) ‘upon reading the minute concerning 
Mr. Hadley’s instrument for taking altitudes,” (probably angles,) 
and measuring altitudes by means of double reflection, Dr. Halley 
observed, that Sir I. Newton had formerly invented an instrument 
for the same purpose, founded on the same principle of a double 
reflection, and that he had communicated some account of it to the 
Society in the year 1699.” It is clear, therefore, that Halley's date 
referred to the instrument which has been mentioned to have been 
really exhibited to the Society in the year which is here stated, and 
not to the paper describing the other invention... 

Dr. Halley’s conduct upon this occasion has never been rightly 
understood : it may therefore be permitted to enlarge on some par- 
ticulars to which I alluded+ in a former communication. Whether 
my own view of the transaction be accurate or not, is a matter quite 
‘of secondary importance; but it is right that the facts should be 
stated as far as they have been ascertained, and that every one may 
have the means of forming his own opinion. 

In consequence of Dr. Halley’s assertion, search was made in the 
minutes of the Royal Society, and, on May 27 (the following week) 
Dr. Mortimer. reported that the account had been found, of what 
sir I, Newton had exhibited on the 16th of August, 1699; and he 
adds, ‘‘it docs not appear by the said entry to be an instrument 
made upon the same principles with Mr. Hadley’s, there being 
nothing particularly expressed concerning the construction of it, so 
as to give any light or direction to know what it was, any more than, 
in general, some improvement of the common quadrant used at 
sea.”"{ The minute of August, 1699, has been inserted in a former 
part of this paper, and, if the arguments there used are just, they 
confirm Dr. Mortimer’s conclusion. But this is not all; for, 1731, 
Dec. 16, ‘‘ Dr. Halley took occasion to say, that he had considered 
the construction of Mr. Hadley’s new-invented instrument for mak- 
Ing astronomical observations on board a ship; and he was now 
well satisfied that it was much different from that which Sir I. New- 
ton had formerly invented for that purpose, and communicated to 
the Society.’’|| 


" PONNNGE. + Nant. Mag. Vel Tp. 352, 
+ Minutes of the Royal Society. NW Vbid. 
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It will be observed, that there was an interval of seven months 
between Dr. Halley’s assertion and his retraction. He must, there- 
fore, be considered in the second instance as giving the more mature 
and deliberate opinion. There is, indeed, a seeming contradiction, 
but it may be fairly accounted for, if we bear in mind how much 
stronger an impression is made upon our minds by things which 
we have actually seen, than by those which we only had described 
to us, 

If Newton’s paper was ever acted upon, (and the inaccuracy in 
the rest of Stone's report destroys all confidence in what he says on 
this head,) we have at least no evidence of Dr. Halley's ever having 
had the instrument in his hands; whereas, immediately after New- 
ton’s exhibition of his quadrant in 1699, Halley ‘‘ shewed the 
several variations of the needle he had observed in his voyage, set 
out in a sea-chart.” It is clear, therefore, that he must have had 
the opportunity of examining the actual construction of what had 
just been previously shewn to the Royal Society. It would appear, 
therefore, that Hadley’s invention in 1731 recalled the idea of 
Newton’s paper to Dr. Halley’s mind, but that the recollection of it 
was not sufficiently strong to distinguish it from what had occurred 
in 1699; that, referring both circumstances to one date, the qua- 
drant which we know that he had seen recurred most strongly to 
his imagination, and, as it was different from Hadley’s, he gave up 
Newton’s sugzestion of double reflection as a fallacy of imperfect 
memory. This explanation is at least much more probable than 
the possibility (which some have suspected) of his being guilty, wil- 
fully, of suppressing the information which he possessed. Dr. Halley 
was not a time-serving man, and it would be hard to devise any 
motive for his sacrificing the claims of his illustrious friend. It must 
be remembered that we owe to his exertions* the publication of the 
original edition of the Principia, and his first immediate suggestion 
on the communication of Hadley’s paper, shews that he was alive to 
the maintenance of that fame which he had laboured in earlier life to 
promote. Finally, if he could have been guilty of any thing so revolt- 
lng to all good feeling and principle, he surely would have destroyed 
the evidence of his dishonesty : he might have done so completely, 
for no one seems to have been aware of the contents, nor even of 


the existence, of Newton’s paper, till it was accidentally found 
in 1742. : 


® Ry referring to Sir David Brewster’s Life of Newton, p. 154—157, it may be seen how 
inuch we are indebted to Halley for the possession of the Principia; to which may be added a 
passage from Birch’'s History of the Royal Society—it isa minute of the council—Vol. iv. p. 486. 
1686, June 2, “ordered, that Mr. Newton’s book be printed, and, that Mr. Halley shall under- 
take the business of looking after it, and printing it at his own charge, which he engaged to 
do.” It is hardly possible to conceive that the Royal Society, after undertaking to publish the 
work, could, either from deficiency of funds, or any other cause, have thrown the burthen of 
it upon Halley. But the minute is unintelligible, if it dees not imply that he either 
engaged for some positive expense, or gave up some serious remuneration, to which he would 
have been justly entidled in the prosccution of the publication. 
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Dr. Halley published an appendix to Streete’s Astronomia Caro- 
lina, in which he gave a number of observations of the moon, that he 
had made in 1682-3-4, and says, ‘‘In the remote voyages I have 
since taken to ascertain the magnetick variations, they have been of 
signal use to me in determining the longitude of my ship, as often 
as I could get a sight of a near transit of the moon by a known 
fixed star.”* It is remarkable, that he speaks only of appulses, 
and not of the general method by lunar distances, for which New- 
ton’s instrument was especially mtended. This may be admitted 
as a proof of his not having had the use of this instrument in his 
later voyage, but it is not conclusive against his having had the 
paper before the time of bis publication, (1710.) The invention 
possibly did not make so strong an impression as it ought upon his 
mind. A sheet ‘of brass, three or four feet in radius, and thick 
enough to preserve a plane figure, would have formed an instru- 
ment which was unmanageable for sea service; and Dr. Halley 
may have lost sight of the excellence of the principle, in the 
difficulties which attended the proposed method of carrying it 
into practice. Newton himself, however, was too clear-sighted, 
and too considerate, not to have discerned the superiority of 
the plan; and it is fair, therefore, to conclude that it was pos- 
terior in time to his other quadrant of 1699. It is well known 
that he felt no anxiety for the publication of his mventions; he 
left to others the care of storing up ‘the smoother pebble, or the 
prettier shell,”+ which he found on the shore of the great ocean of 
truth. We must not wonder, therefore, if he gave the description 
to his friend, and never troubled himself any further about it. From 
the confusion in Dr. Halley’s mind between this paper and the exhi- 
bition to the Royal Society, it seems not improbable, that the one 
was not long subsequent to the other; but this must be owned to 
be a very vague conjecture. 

I shall rejoice if any one more persevering and more fortunate 
than myself, may be able to settle this interesting point in scientitic 
chronology; but I am afraid, that, if the date had not previously 
passed from Dr. Halley’s recollection, (which is most probable,) the 
knowledge of it must have perished with him. 

(To be eontinued.) 


V.—MeEmMORANDA AND Directions FoR TipDE OBSERVATIONS. 
By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College Cambridge. 


Tipe Osservations may be of use either as Continued Observa- 
tions at the same place, or as Comparative Observations at different 
places. 

® p. 69. ¢ Brewster's Life of Newton, p. 333. 
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I. The use of Continued Observations of Tides at the same place 
is to determine the dependence of the time, height, and other cir- 
cumstances of high and low water upon the places and distances of 
the sun and moon. 

Particular tides are affected by considerable anomalies and 
uncertainties, but in the averages of a long series of observations, 
general rules, consistent with theory, prevail with great constancy. 
The object of observation should be to verify these rules, and to 
determine the constant quantities which enter into them. 

For this purpose we have to attend to 


1. The Establishment of the place. 


The interval at which high-water follows the moon’s meridian 
passage or transit at a given place varies from day to day, (being 
affected by the semimenstrual inequality.) 

The Vulgar Establishment is the duration of this interval on the 
day of new or full moon. 

The Corrected Establishment is the mean duration of this 
interval. 


2. The Law of the Semimenstrual Inequality. 


In the mean state of the parallaxes and declinations of the sun 
and moon, the interval at which high-water follows the moon’s 
meridian passage or transit is affected by an inequality depending 
on the moon’s distance from the sun, and going through all its 
changes in half a lunation: this is the Semimenstrual Inequality. 

This inequality is, theoretically, the same at all places; and, 
therefore, in simple tides, at every place, the law and amount of the 
inequality of the interval of tide and moon’s transit during a balf 
lunation is the same. 

It is desirable to verify this rule; and, if exceptions occur, to 
examine the circumstances of them. 


3. The Age of the Tide. 


The circumstances of each tide do not correspond to the places 
of the sun and moon at the time of that tide, but at a time one, 
two, or three days earlier; this distance of time is called the Age 
of the Tide. 

Two such circumstances may be especially noted : 

1°, The spring-tide, or highest high-water, is not on the half-day 
of new or full moon, bat at a certain tide on some later half-day. 

2°, The interval of tide and moon’s transit has not its mean 
value on the half-day of new or full moon, but for a certain tide at 
some later hulf-day. 

The distance of time from the new or full moon to the time when 
the interval of tide and moon’s transit has its mean value, is the age 
of the tide. 
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4. The Diurnal Difference of the Tides. 


It appears from theory, that, in simple tides, there should be a 
difference in the height of the two high-waters on the same day: in 
such cases, during one part of the year the morning tide, during 
another part the evening tide, is the higher. 

It is desirable to verify this Diurnal Difference, and to determine 
its amount at particular places. : 


5. The Peculiarities of Tides at particular places. 


At many places the tides are compounded of two simple tides, 
which arrive by different paths: this composition may give rise to 
new circumstances. 

_ For instance, the Diurnal Difference may be obliterated ; or it 
may be accumulated so as to produce only one tide in 24 hours. 


6. The Effect of the Changes of Parallax and Declination of the 
Sun and Moon. 


These changes may affect both the height and the time of high- 
water. Their effect can only be detected by a considerable series 
of good observations, carefully discussed. 


I shall now explain somewhat more at length the subjects above 
referred to. 


Continued Tide Observations at the Same Place. 


_ If our theoretical knowledge of the tides were complete, we 
should be able to calculate good and exact tide-tables for any place, 
merely by knowing the time and height of the tide on one single 
day. This, however, is what we are at present very far from being 
able to do. Besides the obvious irregularities arising from winds 
and weather, there are many permanent anomalies, which no theory 
has yet explained, and to which we do not know how to adapt our 
tide-tables. One consequence of this is, that the tide-tables which 
are very good for one place are not exact when they are accommo- 
dated to another place; and mathematicians have not yet learned to 
make accurate and trustworthy tables for any place, without having 
a long and careful series of observations made at that very place. 
Tide-tables, indeed, are every year published, in which it is asserted 
that the tides of one place are later than those of another by the 
same interval every day; but this is very inaccurate as a general 
proposition. London, Liverpool, and Brest are the principal 
places for which original and independent tide-tables have been in 
this manner constructed; and the tide-tables which are published 
for other places are Saad calculated from these. But though 
the rules which the tides follow at these different places are not 
exactly the same, they are very nearly so; and if we knew as much 
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about the course of the tides at a good number of other places as 
we do at these, we should probably obtain some general rules which 
would shew how the tide-tables at one place ought to be related to 
those at another place. Such general rules would not only be of 
shay use in the construction of tide-tables, but they would also 

elp us to improve and modify the theory of the tides, and would 
thus be important contributions to the highest department of 
science. These appear to be very sufficient reasons for desiring to 
have ‘‘ continued tide observations at the same place” carried on 
and recorded in a great number of instances. 


Comparative Observations at Different Places. 


Continued observations at the same place are connected by rela- 
tions of téme ; comparative observations at different places are con- 
nected by relations of space. The former relations have been made 
the subject of theory, however imperfectly: the latter have not; 
and it is hardly possible that they ever should be reduced to calcu- 
lation, considering the extreme complexity of the circumstances 
on which they depend, namely, the form of the shores, and the 
bottom of the ocean, and the motions of the whole mass of waters 
contained in this irregular and ramified cavity. But, though the 
connexion of the tides in different places cannot be calculated, it 
can be expressed, as well as the connexion of successive tides at the 
same place. The connexion of successive tides is expressed by 
tide-tables, or rather by the rules from which such tide-tables are 
formed; the connexion of contemporaneous tides is expressed by 
means of a map of co-tidal lines ; that is, a map of lines connecting 
places which have coexistent tides. I have endeavoured to con- 
struct such a map, and the attempt is published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1833. In proportion as additional ‘ comparative 
tide observations at different places” are collected, it will be possible 
to extend and improve this map. 

(T8 de. continued.) 


Arctic Exrepitions.—Return oF Captain Ross. 


Wuene’s Captain Ross? Off Cape Farewell, said one party :— 
In the middle of an iceberg, said another:—At the bottom of Buaf- 
fin’s Bay, said a third :—or, Food for the Polar bear, said a fourth: 

while some, who probably knew more about the matter than the 
rest, indulged, with good reason, the hope that he and his followers 
had yet withstood the severe effects of the arctic winters to which 
they had been exposed, and were safe in their dreary solitude. 
Such has been the general question, and such, among others, the 
various conjectures on the probable fate of this adventurous officer 
and his companions, in their long absence; until at length a party, 

no, 21.—VOL. II. 4p 
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under the direction of Captain Back, was despatched, to rescue 
them, if possible, from their forlorn situation. In the midst of our 
anxiety as to the ultimate success of Captain Back, and when he 
has just reached the ground from whence his interesting search is 
to commence, behold Captain Ross himself, and his little band of 
hardy fellows, the objects of all our solicitude, appear among us ! 
The first account of their safety was received in a letter from the 
agent to Lloyd’s at Peterhead, dated the 12th of October, the 
intelligence having been brought home by the Clarendon whaler 
from Davis Straits; and we had scarcely time to recover from our 
surprise, or to doubt the welcome news, when Captain Ross 
landed at Hull from the Isabella, and on the 20th reported 
himself at the Admiralty, receiving every where the sincere and 
hearty congratulations of his countrymen. No satisfaction was 
ever more general than that occasioned by the safe return of the 
travellers ; every heart was gladdened by feelings of humanity, 
and, whether discoveries of a scientific kind had been achieved or 
not, all rejoiced that he was come home. 

We do not anticipate that the geographer will add much to his 
store of knowledge from the result of this voyage, as the course of 
the Victory, the vessel in which Captain Ross sailed, was impeded 
to the westward by the western shores of Prince Regent Inlet. 
Our readers, however, will be better able to judge for themselves 
hereafter, when Captain Ross's narrative is published by Mr. 
Murray, and in the mean time we shall endeavour to convey to 
them some idea of the track which he appears to have followed. 
For this purpose we shall avail ourselves of the little map accom- 
panying our present number, on which we have inserted a green 
and a red track, the former being nearly that of Captain Ross, and 
the latter that of Captain Back in search of him. 

It will be remembered that Captain Ross left England in the 
summer of 1829, in order to discover, if possible, a passage to the 
westward through Prince Regent Inlet, towards Bhering’s Strait, 
and thus to achieve an exploit which has been the aim of many 
celebrated navigators. This appears also to have been Sir Edward 
Parry's favourite theory in the voyage after returning from Melville 
Island, when the Fury was lost on the western shore of the 
inlet, the extremity of the red line on the map. The last 
accounts of Captain Ross (that have reached England, for we 
believe he has written every Christmas, during his absence, to 
his friend Sir Byam Martin,) were dated in July, 1829, from Disco 
Island, in Davis Strait. From thence the passage to Prince 
Regent Inlet, the navigation being entirely open, only occupied 
till the 13th of August following. All remains of the Fury’s 
wreck, it appears, had been drifted away by the ice; but her provi- 
sions, which had been deposited on shore, and her boats, were 
found in good condition. Having availed themselves of the former, 
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our voyagers continued to the southward, along the west shore of 
the inlet, as far as Cape Garry, from whence they still continued 
to the S.W. and west, until they reached the latitude of 72° N. in 
long. 94° W. Here their progress was first stopped by the ice, 
which appears to have accumulated at the entrance of a small inlet 
leading to the west. This inlet was not left unexamined, two days 
being employed in exploring it without success. No passage 
through it being found, Captain Ross continued his voyage to the 
southward, keeping as close to the western shore of Prince Regent 
Inlet as the shallowness of the water would allow him. We are 
told, that he frequently landed for the purpose of taking possession 
of it, with the usual ceremony on such occasions. 

From the above inlet much difficulty was experienced in getting 
to the southward, owing to the rapidity of the currents, the quan- 
tity of ice drifting about, and the rocky nature of the coast. At 
length, in lat. 70° N. from the longitude of 92° W. the land took an 
easterly direction as far as 90° west, where, on the Ist of October, 
1829, the further laser of the Victory in her dangerous voyage 
was finally arrested. A harbour was found in the above position, 
in which the Victory was safely placed, and afforded, as Captain 
Ross observes, an excellent wintering port. Our readers are pro- 
bably aware, that the Victory was purchased and fitted out for Cap- 
tain Ross by his liberal friend and patron, Felix Booth, Esq., and 
the name of Felix was appropriately given to this harbour. 

Our travellers were not long by themselves in their new quarters, 
for in January, 1830, a party of Esquimaux became their compa- 
nions, and with these natives of the soil a friendly intercourse was 
established. In the course of the winter it was ascertained from 
them, that there was no channel by which a vessel might pass to 
the westward, but that a narrow neck of land separated the easteru 
from the western sea. The utmost solicitude seems to have been 
entertained by Captain Ross on this Pee and consequently the 
whole summer of 1830 was employed in verifying their report. 
The neck of land was crossed by Commander James Ross, who 
then continued along the shore to the westward, and reached the 
meridian of 100° W. in the latitude of 70° N., from whence he con- 
siders that the land takes a south-westerly direction to Cape 
Turnagain, the eastern point of Coronation Gulf. The shore of the 
isthmus was also traced to the north-west, by which, with the 
shore to the southward, a gulf is formed. By the survey of Com- 
mander Ross it is ascertained, that the Great Fish River does not 
fall into the arctic sea where it was supposed, and we must there- 
fore conclude, for the present, that it terminates in Coronation 
Gulf. : 

All hopes of getting to the westward being at an end, attempts 
were made to get to the eastward. But in consequence of the 
unfavourable state of the ice, the Victory was moved only a few 
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miles from Felix harbour, in the middle of November, and again 
secured in a harbour called Sherritf’s harbour. This second winter 
(of 1831-2) ts alluded to by Captain Ross as being one of uncom- 
mon severity. The thermometer is stated to have fallen to 92° 
below zero, and the average temperature of the year was 10° lower 
than the preceding. The summer of 1831 appears to have been 
employed in examining the northern shore of the above gulf, and 
we have no doubt that much valuable mformation connected with 
magnetism and natural history has been collected by Commander 
Ross in these excursions. In October, 1831, the Victory was 
again moored fourteen miles to the northward of her last position, 
and placed in a harbour, to which, with her name, she has 
bequeathed her remains. Another dreary winter was passed by 
the voyagers on board their vessel, when their stock of provision 
became so much lessened, that notwithstanding the supplies of 
foxes, bears, blubber, and sea-birds, that were occasionally added 
to it, the resolution was formed to abandon the Victory, and pro- 
ceed to Fury beach early in the following summer, for the purpose 
of obtaming the provisions left there. 

It may here be observed, as this seems the furthest point attained 
by Captain Ross, that from the longitude of 90° west, mm lat. 70° N. 
the land took a decidedly east and west direction, after turning, 
we presume, to the southward, and that further land was seen to 
the southward distant 40 miles, considered by Captain Ross to be the 
continent of America, and which was connected with that forming 
the south shore of Prince Regent Inlet. The land seen to the 
southward appeared to trend towards Repulse Bay, (marked green 
in the map,) to the northward of Wager river. The whole of this 
land, with the isthmus and peninsula, forming the western side of 
Prince Regent Inlet, was named Boothea, and the sea to the 
southward was called the Gulf of Boothea. 

Iearly in the spring of 1832, small supplies of provisions and 
fuel were deposited on the way the party had to pass to Fury 
Beach: a precaution which lightened their burdens, and enabled 
them to reach it on the Ist of July following. The journey is 
described as being perilous and fatiguing in the extreme ; the 
whole party being now on foot, and therefore frequently obliged 
to adopt circuitous paths to avoid danger from the ice, thus 
materially increasing their distance. The Victory had been 
abandoned in her own harbour, being immoveably fixed in the 
ice, and of no further use to the voyagers. It ts well known 
that she was ill adapted for the service; and we understand that 
her steam machinery had been displaced, and that she was con- 
verted into a sailing vessel long before she reached her first 
harbour. She now lies in Victory Harbour. 

Having with much difficulty regained Fury Beach, the party 
immediately proceeded to repair the boats of this vessel, and to 
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construct a temporary hut, as they had no longer their vessel to 
afford them shelter; and hopes seem to have been entertained, 
that by means of the boats they might reach Lancaster Sound 
before the whaling ships had left for the season. It must there- 
fore have been painfully distressing to them to be locked up by 
the {stubborn ice till the Ist of August, before they could 
move with the boats. On that day, however, they left Fury 
Beach, and, passing along the western shore of Prince Regent 
Inlet, arrived at Leopold Islands (the northern extremity of 
Cape Clarence in the map) on the first of September. If their 
situation on Fury Beach had been distressing to them, how much 
more so must have been their present! To recognize their way 
home; to see the strait through which they had passed, formed 
by continuous headlands on either side, gradually lessening in 
perspective; to find the channel which had before been open 
and navigable, now covered with one impenetrable mass of ice, 
defying their puny efforts to pass it, must have been galling indeed 
to their feelings. Such anxiety and suspense, as Captain Ross 
says, may be easier to imagine than describe, when experienced 
by persons with whom it might be matter of life and death. 
Disappointed in their hopes of escape, the party were com- 
pelled, by the departure of summer, and the want of provisions, 
to return to Fury Beach, where another dreary winter, that of 
1832-3, was passed still more wretchedly than the preceding. 
Their dwelling consisted of a frame of spars covered with can- 
vass, and, being covered besides by the snow that fell, we have 
no doubt was as warm as such a one could be in polar regions; 
but the want of clothes, of bedding, and animal food, served to 
render Somerset House, as we find this shanty was called, a 
yery different abode from the present second Admiralty !* But after 
a long and tedious winter, last summer released the travellers 
from their wearisome captivity, and strenuous exertions were 
made by all to avail themselves of a channel through the ice 
in the month of August. The former position at the entrance of 
Prince Regent Inlet was gained in two days, and on the 17th 
the party crossed over the inlet to its eastern point. On 
the following day they gained Admiralty Inlet, in Barrow 
Straits. (See the map.) On the 25th of August, the travellers 
crossed Navy Board Inlet, the next to the eastward; and on the 
20th, their long-looked-for deliverance was at hand. Captain 
James Ross discovered a sail in the offing, but, mindful of not 
disappointing the rest on a matter of such importance, he care- 
fully scrutinized her with his glass until he assured himself of the 
fact, and then gave the joyful intelligence to the party. The weather 
befriended the travellers ; the ship approached them; and as she 


* The land forming the western shore of Prince Regent Inlet was named North Somerset 
by Sir Edward Parry. 
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drew nearer, the party made for her in their boats. She proved 
to be the Isabella of Hull; and, with feelings of joy and gratitude 
for their deliverance, they were received on board of her, by 
Captain Humphrey and his crew, with as hearty a welcome as 
British sailors can give. There may at first sight appear something 
strange in the coincidence of this ship being the same Isabella 
that Captain Ross had commanded in 1818; but we are inclined 
to believe that no small share of praise is due to Captain Hum- 
phrey for penetrating so far up the strait as to give the Captain 
a chance of seeing his old ship. Their number had been lessened 
by three, which Captain Ross is of opinion was not to be attributed 
to the effects of the climate; but there can be no doubt that their 
sufferings were increased by the privations which they had 
undergone. 

Let us now turn our attention to Captain Back, who, (although 
it may be said of him, that he is in search of a shadow, with regard 
to Captain Ross,) if we are not mistaken, will return to us with 
substance in the shape of much useful information of another 
kind. We may first premise, that tidings have been sent oat 
to him of the return of Captain Ross, with directions to follow up 
the secondary objects of his expedition. Whether the messenger 
can reach him before he departs from his winter-quarters next 
spring, we are rather doubtful, as winter travelling is not so 
expeditious as that of summer. We shall, however, give our 
readers a brief outline of the route he adopted. 

On the 17th February, Captain Back sailed from Liverpool in 
the Packet Hibernia, for New York, where he arrived after a short 
voyage. His reception there was gratifying to his feelings, and 
honourable to the citizens of New York. The interest which they 
felt in the success of his undertaking was evinced by their atten- 
tions to him during the very short time he remained among them. 
We hear that ‘“‘so much did the feeling in his favour pervade 
all classes, that the steam-boat company to which the vessel 
belonged, and in which he proceeded from New York to Albany, 
refused to accept payment for his passage or provisions.” From 
New York he immediately proceeded by the Hudson and Lake 
Champlain to Montreal, where, as might be expected, he was cor- 
dially received, and his mission enthusiastically encouraged. 
Hitherto he had been accompanied only by Mr. King, a gentleman 
who had left England with him as surgeon to the expedition. A short 
interval was passed at Montreal in providing a canoe with men; 
and, after the necessary arrangements being concluded, he left 
that place on the 25th of April. From Montreal he ascended the 
Ottawa River, and proceeded by Lake Huron to the rapids of 
St. Mary, at the outlet of Lake Superior. These rapids are called 
in the country ‘Sault St. Marie.” They are sometimes called the 
“ Falls of St. Mary.” 
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By letters received from him, it appears that he arrived there on 
the 12th of May, only eleven days later than had been anticipated 
on his leaving England. 

The rapids of St. Mary were formerly the resort of numerous 
families of Indians at a certain season of the year, a great number 
of fish being taken there. It was there, also, that ‘‘ councils” were 
held by the fir-traders with the Indian chiefs; but, of late years 
the number of these people has been much reduced, owing, proba- 
bly, to a part of this trade finding its way home by Hudson's Bay. 
The distance from Montreal to the St. Mary rapids is considered 
about a thousand miles, which journey was performed by Captain 
Back in twenty-one days. 

Pursuing his course from thence, Captain Back continued the 
usual route along the north coast of Lake Superior; and, by 
accounts received of him, he passed the great bay of Michipicoten 
on the 15th of May. This is one of the points on Lake Superior 
from whence the communication is carried on with Hudson Bay. 
A trading-post is established there, on the shore of a deep bay, and 
the canoes, on their way up the lake, endeavour to cross the mouth 
of it, by which means they materially shorten their distance. This 
aeihad. called by the Canadians, making a ‘‘ traverse,” is fre- 
quently attended with danger, arising from the wind and sea, which 
their canoes are ill calculated to withstand. The traverse from Cape 
Gargantua to Michipicoten Island, in the mouth of the bay, is about 
twenty-five miles, and is one of the most dangerous on the lake. 

The northern shore of Lake Superior presents some of the wildest 
and finest scenery imaginable. It is a bold rocky coast, formed of 
granite, porphyry, and greenstone, rising in many parts to the 
height of a thousand feet above the level of the lake, and indented 
by deep bays. The Thunder Mountain, near the mouth of the 
Kaminitiquoia River, formed of green stone, rises to the height of 
1350 feet above the lake, according to the survey of Captain Bay- 
field, R.N. And the water of Lake Superior, as if to coincide with 
the general superiority of this lake over the rest, in point of mag- 
nitude and beauty of scenery, is even purer than that of the others. 
This is accounted for by the bed of Lake Superior being principally 
of rock, and the waters of the lower lakes, Erie and Ontario, being 
impregnated with decayed vegetation, and the deposit brought 
from the adjacent country by the rivers which fall into them. The 
difference in the purity of the water is easily perceptible, as they 
are all connected with each other; and, commencing with Lake 
Superior, which is the purest imaginable, a shade of difference may 
be observed gradually increasing in each. 

The southern shore of this lake is principally resorted to by 
Indians, for the purpose of fishing. It is of a totally different 
character from the northern, being formed of sandy beaches and 
low cliffs. The northern shore is little frequented by them, unless 
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it be for the purpose of visiting the trading posts. We remember 
once, when making the passage along this shore, between Fort Wil- 
liam and St. Mary’s, our attention was suddeuly attracted by 
something of a reddish appearance waving in the wind among the 
stunted fir-trees, on a bold projecting point of granite. The point 
was not very high, but the water was deep enough to let a line-of- 
battle ship rub her sides against it. Our Canadian voyagers 
quickly perceived what it was, and pulled for the shore, while we 
were speculating on what it might be. As we approached the 
point, we found it was the paddle of a canoe, with some red garters, 
suspended over a pile of stones. Our curiosity was still unsatisfied 
respecting the eagerness of the Canadians to land for a paddle; and 
it was not until we had gained the point, that we found the pile of 
stones was the grave of an Indian chief. Immediately, several of 
the canoe-men jumped on shore, and, making their way up the 
point, commenced opening the pile, which was about twelve feet 
high. It was not long before they reached the corpse of the chief, 
deposited at the bottom, wrapped in birch-bark, with his gun, a 
little tobacco, some beads, and stained porcupine’s quills, placed by 
its side, in separate pieces of bark. According to its appearance, the 
corpse had lain there some months: it was placed on its side, with 
the legs doubled, and was an unsightly object. We now found 
out that it was for the sake of the gun that our men had been so 
anxious to land, and, accordingly, the one here found was taken 
possession of by our steersman, who had been the foremost to obtain 
the plunder. It appears to be a common custom of the Canadian 
voyagers, knowing the habits of the Indians, to search their graves 
on all occasions, for the purpose of carrying off whatever may be 
worth the trouble; but they are careful to do so cepbeerved, by 
them, and to leave the outward signs of a grave, until some less 
scrupulous take them away as they pass by. 

To return to Captain Back: having arrived at Fort William, an 
establishment of the Hudson-Bay Company, on the left bank of the 
River seg oe We at Its junction with Lake Superior, it was his 
intention to exchange his canoe for two north canoes, and proceed 
up that river, through the celebrated Muddy Lake, and the Lake 
of the Woods, into Lake Winipic. The canoes generally used 
between Montreal and Fort William are called canots de maitre, 
being large, and equal to the rough weather on the great lakes 
through which they have to pass; but, being also heavy, and there- 
fore ill adapted to the river navigation, after leaving Lake Superior, 
are substituted by lighter ones, called ‘‘ North” canoes. These 
are carried over the numerous portages (or breaks in the navigation, 
caused by rapids, or falls, occurring in the river, or from one river 
to another) by their crews with more facility, and are reserved pur- 
posely for the country north of Lake Superior. 

The water of Muddy Lake, above mentioned, which is not more 
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than a mile or two in breadth, has a remarkable quality of retard- 
ing the passage of a canoe through it. Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie 
observes, that ‘‘he found it very difficult to get away from this 
attractive power” of the water, great exertion being required to 
overcome it. According to our recollection, this lake has only a 
very trifling outlet, and, surrounded on all sides by dense woods, 
the water becomes nearly stagnant. It is full of a small weed, 
from which, and the muddy nature of its bottom, it assumes an 
unwholesome and slimy consistency, and hence arises the difficulty 
of crossing it in the birch canoe. In vain the Canadian boatmen 
apply their whole strength to the paddles, the slimy water clings to 
the round bottom of the canoe, while it stubbornly refuses to acce- 
lerate its pace, or even to stir more than a yard or two at a time. 
After the toil of getting across it is over, they gladly rest themselves 
on the opposite bank, and prepare for the portage. After all, there 
is something very remarkable in the water of Muddy Lake, and 
that it should alone possess this singular quality. The soil about 
it is of a soft alluvial nature. 

Further accounts from Captain Back state, that he arrived with 
his party, in good health, at Fort Alexander, a trading post close 
near the southern part of Lake Winipic, on the 6th of June, and 
was found there by Mr. Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson Bay 
territories, on the 10th of that month. From Mr. Simpson, Capt. 
Back received a carte blanche on the Company's establishment, 
along the whole line of communication to the Great Slave Lake, 
for such assistance and supplies as he might require for three years 
And it was Mr. Simpson’s opinion that Captain Back would be 
able to reach the coast, and to return to winter-quarters before the 
close of the navigation. 

The following letter, the first received from Captain Back, 
informs us of his proceedings as far as the northern part of Lake 
Winipic, and it is remarkable, that this letter should have been 
received only two days before the intelligence of Captain Ross's 
safety arrived. 

“ Norway-house, Jack River, June 19, 1833. 


“My dear M.—I wrote to you last, I think, from Montreal; since which 
I am happy to inform you my progress has been unimpeded by accident, 
though attended with more expense than it was possible to foresee. On 
arriving at the Sault St. Marie, ni love the name,) which we effected ten days 
earlier than the light canoe of the last season, we were informed that there was 
such a deficiency of provisions in the Indian country, that it would be neccs- 
sary to take a supply at once as far as Lake Winipic. This obliged me to 
purchase another canoe, to get across Lake Superior, and from that establishment 
I received the two north canoes prepared for the expedition by the Company. 
’ “We arrived at Fort Alexander on the 6th of June, which, for heavy 
canoes, is considered as being remarkably quick, the despatch canoe from 
Montreal having only got there one day earlier. The letters that you and I 
saw at the Iludson’s Bay House, in December last, together with others of 
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mine to Governor Simpson, were in that canoe, and consequently but a short 
time before me. I had thus to apprehend that the arrangements relating to 
the expedition could not have been completed, from the want of the necessary 
information ; and, therefore, the importance of seeing the Govemor myself 
was evident, and on the 10th of June I had that pleasure at Fort Alexander. 
I then heard that the supplies were nearly all at Cumberland-house ; but, as 
we could not by any exertion procure the men required for the expedition at 
Montreal, it was necessary for me to come to this post to complete their 
number. And now, I am sorry to say, we are obliged to pay very high 
wages ; besides which, I have lost full 300 miles by this delay, unavoidable in 
itself. 

‘‘ It is the opinion of the senior gentlemen here, then, that the only method 
we can adopt to get my two large heavy boats to a wintering ground, is for me to go 
on in a light canoe myself, and find out the exact situation and the best route 
to the Thloo-ee-cho, which I hope to do by the time the boats arrive at the 
Athabasca, where there shall be a guide to conduct them to me, Now, my 
dear friend, though I must do this to insure my operations next year, yet it will 
swell our expenses to more than I contemplated ; and you cannot conceive how 
feverish I am at the thought of getting beyond the 7000/, for it is certain this 
sum will scarcely carry us to the three years, whereas an additional 1000/. 
would be amply sufficient. Pray see, then, what can be done, and make me 
quiet about this. 

‘I am now in the midst of bustle and annoyance—hiring and persuading 
men to go. I shall write again by the ship. On this occasion, you are the 
only person in England to whom I purpose writing, therefore make my kind 
reads to all my friends, and especially to those who have been active and are 
interested in our good cause. ‘“‘ Yours ever, 

“‘Georce Back.” 


“‘ King is very amiable, and will make a good voyageur,” 


From Jack River, which falls from the east into Lake Winipic 
at its northern extremity, Captain Back would proceed to Cumber- 
land House on the river Saskatchewan, where a supply of pem- 
mican would be obtained, and the canoes exchanged for two boats. 
At this place, various articles would be supplied him, as presents 
for the tndians: Pemmican is made from the best flesh of the 
buffalo, cut into thin strips, and dried by the sun. It is then 
mashed into a sort of powder, and, being mixed with some fat of 
the animal, is packed as closely as possible into bags made of 
deerskin. By this means it is secured from the action of the 
atmosphere, and will keep good for more thana year. It isa 
nutritious, but not a very palatable kind of food, except where no 
other is at hand. The plan which Captain Back appears inclined 
to adopt, will then be, to proceed on alone ina light canoe through. 
a series of small lakes and rivers, which will give him much 
trouble to pass over, until he reaches the Elk river, by which he 
will descend into Lake Athabasca—erroneously written “ Athapes- 
cow” in the map. He will there arrive at Fort Chipewyan, 
another establishment of the Hudson Bay Company at its western 
extremity, where it was intended that he should receive a further 
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supply of pemmican. It is this fort to which Captain Back alludes 
in his letter, where he says, that, he will leave a guide to conduct 
the boats .to his winter-quarters. Leaving the Athabasca lake, 
Captain Back would pass by the Slave river into the Slave lake, 
the furthest extent to which he would follow the former routes of 
Sir John Franklio. 

We may now consider this enterprising officer and his party, as 
having reached the most interesting portion of their long and tedi- 
Ous journey; and we trust that the intelligence of Captain Ross's 
safety may reach them in their present winter-quarters, some- 
where near the Slave Lake, before they start on this the most 
arduous part of their journey, and thus timely prevent a waste of 
their resources in endeavouring to reach Fury beach. The safety 
of Captain Back and his party would now become a source of 
some uneasiness, were we not satisfied that he will take those pre- 
cautions which his experience in that country will suggest. What 
his course may be in the ensuing summer, it is impossible to fore- 
see. Were we to venture an opinion it would be, that he will find 
his way down the Great Fish River to Coronation Gulf, and from 
thence to Point Turnagain. From thence he will continue along 
the shore of the arctic sea to the extreme point reached by Com- 
mander J. Ross,* and thus connect the parts now discovered with 
that which has been already completed to the westward as far as 
Point Beechey. 

The adventures of Captain Ross and his party during their 
tedious and eventful absence, we have no doubt will form a most 
interesting narrative. The work, as well as the maps belonging 
to it, are in course of preparation, to take their place among those 
records of daring intrepidity displayed in the polar regions, that 
have now been more than equalled; and we hope that those 
rewards which were bestowed on some of the more fortunate of 
Captain Ross's predecessors, may still be awaiting him, whose 
very existence but a few short days since was considered by some as 
doubtful, and by others as improbable. But it should not be 
furgotten in reference to former expeditions of this kind, that the 
present one has cost nothing to Government, and that the gallant 
leader not only ventured his life, but his property, in the cause 
he had espoused. Some more substantial reward than mere rank 
is therefore in justice due to one who has thus sacrificed all he 
possessed in his exertions to maintain that high name for enter- 
prise and discovery, that signalizes his own among surrounding 
nations—a name that has been well earned in the arctic regions 
by the spirited perseverance of her bold and adventurous seamen. 


® We understand that this officer has been promoted since his return. 
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BOOKS. 


Tue American Coast Piror, contaming directions for the prin- 
cipal Harbours, Capes, &c. of the Coast of North and South 
America, &c. By E. M. Blunt. New York. Twelfth Edition. 


Among the various works of this kind, there is not one, perhaps, that 
contains a greater mass of useful information than that which is before 
us. And we know that former editions have been generally prized by 
navigators, in consequence of the valuable intelligence with which they 
were stored. On comparing the present with the former edition, we find 
additions and improvements of no ordinary kind. Several new plans 
resulting from partial surveys are introduced, with sailing directions ; 
and, in particular, the southern part of the dangerous shoal of Nantucket 
has been ascertained by survey. We are concermed to see that 
the editor of this useful work, after forty years passed in bringing this 
work to ils present state of perfection, resigns his labours with the pre- 
sent edition. There is yet a great deal for investigation on the coasts of 
the United States, and we trust that the future editor will complete the 
good work which his predecessor has so ably begun. 





Tne History OF Arasia, Ancient and Modern, with a compre- 
hensive view of its Natural History; in two volumes; by 
Andrew Crichton. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 


Our notice of these little volumes must be more limited than we had 
intended. As a work giving a general view of the history of a coun- 
try in the various stages of its government, and marking the great 
events with their consequences, without dwelling too much on fabulous 
detail, we consider the present as well adapted for young readers. We 
have had occasion to speak in favourable terms of the former numbers 
of the Edinbunsh Cabinet Library ; and, assuredly, had we to fit out a 
boy for the sea, and intended to supply him with general information, 
on a small scale, of the countries he was likely to visit, we should 
certainly select for that purpose the several volumes of this useful hte 
work. 


CHARTS. 


A Chart exlubiting the Light-houses and Light-vessels on the 
Coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, and also those on the 
Coasts of Europe, between lat. 47° and 59° N., and long. 6° W. 
to 17° E. Laurie, Fleet Street. 

This chart, which is published by order of the Ion. the Corporation 
of the Trinity- House, is valuable, as a reference to the various lights at 
present established on the coasts included by it, These extend on the 
noth to the island of Oland, in the entrance of the Baluic, with the 
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coasts of Sweden and Norway, as far as Skudenoe Light; the British 
Islands, on the west; and on the south, the coasts of France, as far 
as the mouth of the Loire. A chart of this kind cannot be otherwise 
than useful (o navigators ; and the present answers fully the purpose for 
which it is intended. A little pamphlet published a short time ago by the 
Admiralty, containing a complete tabulated statement of the light-houses 
of Great Britain, would be a valuable appendage to this chart; and we 
should be glad to see the method adopted in it followed up with respect 
to all other coasts. 


MEDITERRANEAN SURVEY. 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the Archipelago. 


We landed from the Mastiff, with Captain Copeland, Lieuts. Graves, Grif- 
fiths, and Burnet, and Messrs. Edye, Le Mesurier, and Helpman. In two 
hours they arrived at Bounarbachi, and encamped for the night. On the 
following morning they started in search of Troy, following Cramer’s authority ; 
and, finding his report satisfactory, made a plan of it. Having done so, they 
proceeded to Alexandria-Troas. Stopping to dine at the warm baths, about 
two miles from the ruins, the temperature being above the scale of their ther- 
mometers, could not be ascertained : the water was brackish ; they are resorted 
to for rheumatic complaints. tuins ona large scale were found at Alexandria- 
Troas. On the following morning, Captain Copeland, being unwell, left them, 
promising to forward an additional supply of provisions to Bounarbachi. From 
Alexandria-Troas they went to a village called Choumelie, reaching its quarries 
in two hours and a half, where they found nine fine granite columns, within a 
yard of the living rock, similar to two others they had passed on the road, 
thirty-seven feet long, and fifteen feet in circumference. At Choumelie they 
found an inscription described by Chandler; also a marble cistern in the court- 
yard of a mosque. On returning to Bounarbachi, they found a four days’ 
supply of provisions, Next morning Lieut. Griffiths and Mr. Le Mesurier left 
them. The party being thus reduced to five, proceeded to trace the Simois 
through the hills to the fort of Mount Ida; in which they succeeded, after a 
three-hours’ ride through a deep ravine, when they arrived at a place called 
Eveday, said to have been founded by /Eneas, as well as the place of her 
burial. No ruins there. Returned to their tents, much fatigued, late, having 
planned the river down to the Acropolis of Troy. Next morning the party 
divided; Lieut. Graves, Mr. Edye, and Helpman going down the Simois, 
Lieut. Stanley and Mr. Bumet going down the Scamander. Having traced it 
till 1 p.m. the two latter branched off to the right, and joined the other party 
at some ruins, situated on an insulated hill, and covering an immense extent of 
ground. He remarked five different sorts of pillars scattered about, without 
being able to discover any remains of buildings to which they might have 
belonged. Much of these, as well as the ruins of Thymbree, having been taken 
away to build the modern towns of Kalefalli, Korn, Kali, and Hah Eli. They 
then went by Tcheplak, half a mile from the ruins, through Koomqui, where 
they found some more remains of a temple, to the beach, when they struck up 
the Simois again, went up the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, encamping for 
the night at the junction of the Simois and Scamander. On the following morm- 
ing, Stanley and Burnet traced the Scamander, being there only a dry bed in sum- 
mer, to the point where they had left it the day before ; the other party doing the 
same with the Simois. Ue observes, that the Scamander certamly joined the 
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Simois, and still does iu winter ; but much of the water is tamed off by a canal 
made to supply a mill; runiusg thence into Bourka Bay, where they watered 
the ships from it. On laying their work down, they found that the Timbrus 
was not noticed ; so, Stanley and Burnet were sent with instructions to go to its 
source, and make a plan of its valley. At sunset of the first day, they reached 
the village of Timbrick, from just above which they saw Mount Athos, distant 
100 miles, looking as high as the setting sun when its edge touches the horizoe. 
Oa the following day they surveyed the other side of the valley, getting on 
board late in the evening, having surveyed the Timbrus; but finding another 
bed of a stream, which they had not time to go up, as the Mastiff was to sail 
for Tenedus next day. 


An Island stated to have been discovered by the American brig Bolivar, in 
lat. 14° 46’ N., and long. 169° 18’ E., on the 9th of February last, and named 
Farnham’s Island, appears to be no other than the island laid down in Arrow- 
smith’s chart of the Pacific Ocean, seen by H.M.S. Cornwallis, in her passace 
from Owhyhee to China in 1807; and probably the Gaspar Rico of the 
Spaniards. 


Iron STEAM-VESSELS. 


Tue following dimensions of the iron steam-vessels built at Liverpool by 
Mr. M‘Gregor, Laird, and Company, are worthy the attention of our capitalists. 
We have little doubt of their soon becoming general among the enterprising 
people of the United States. But we hope, as we now have ample root, in the 
Alburkha of the plan of building these vessels of iron bemg ecidedly good, 
that we shall not allow the Americans to take the lead of us so long as we did 
in the general use of wooden steam-vessels :— 

Tue ALsuRKHa.—Length 70 feet, beam 13 feet, depth 6 feet 6 inches, 
tonnage, including engine-room, 56. Draft of water, with engine, coals, 
and water in boiler, 2 feet 9 inches. With provisions, water, &c., for her 
voyage to the Niger, 4 feet 6 inches. 

The bottom and sides of this vessel are composed of iron plates, the former 
five-sixteenths of an inch thick, the latter a quarter of an inch, Engine 
15 horse-power. 

All accounts that have been received from this vessel agree in stating that she 
is much cooler and drier, and of course more healthy, than a vessel built of 
wood ; that she is an excellent sea boat; and, although exposed on her voyage 
to very severe weather, never had made a drop of water from the time she left 
Liverpool up to the date of the last accounts received from her. 

Mr. William Laird and son have nearly completed an iron steamer for the 

‘Trish Inland Steam Navigation Company,” to ply on Loch Derg, between 
Shannon-Harbour and Killaloe. From the great power to be put on board 
this boat, in addition to her light draft of water, it is expected that she will per- 
— the distance (twenty-four miles) between the above-named places im 
wo hours. 
_ Her dimensions are, length 130 feet, beam 17 feet, depth 9 feet, tonnage, 
including engine-room, about 180; draft of water, with machinery and fuel, 
4 feet six inches; bottom plates half an inch thick; sides &ve-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. Two engines of 45 horse-power each. 

The same builders have just laid down another steam.vessel, to be sent to 
be sent t America. Her dimensions—length 110 feet, beam 22 feet, depth 
7 feet six inches, tonnage about 240, including engine-room ; draft of water, 
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with machinery, fuel, and 400 bales of cotton, about 3 feet. The power of this 
vessel’s engine is to be 36 horses, and will be placed on deck in order to obtain 
a long stroke, (five feet,) and to gain room for stowage of cargo below. The 
scantling of iron to be used, is, bottom five-sixteenths, full ; sides, a quarter of an 
inch, full. 


Tyzack’s WinptLass.—This invention, a model of which has been shewn 
us, is likely, from the advantages it possesses, to supersede those at present in 
use. The power obtained by it with small means is very great, so much so, 
that, by testimonials which we have seen, moorings which had been accidentally 
hooked by the anchor have been hove up by it, in one instance ; and in another, 
three ships’ anchors, and five chains, from the same cause, and this with only 
six hands! This enormous power is gained by means of an iron shaft, and 
two short cranks acting on the barrel of the windlass by wheels attached at its 
extremities. The danger attending the use of the bars of those on the old 
principle is removed by four levers, which, being temporarily fastened to the 
windlass, give security to the men employed at it. The inventor has a patent 
for this windlass, and an account of it will be found in an early number of our 
work. 


Toe Caroric-Enoine.—We have had an opportunity of inspecting this 
invention, and it appears to us likely to supersede in a great measure the use 
of those engines in which the power is obtained from steam, particularly in 
vessels and locomotive carriages. The remarkable distinction between this 
engine and the steam-engine consists in a process of transfer, whereby the heat 
required to give motion to the engine at the commencement is returned, and 
made to act over and over again, requiring but a small quantity of heat to be 
continually added. This novel application of heat, whereby an almost unlimited 
quantity of mechanical power may be obtained from a small quantity of fuel, 
is founded on the well-known property of heat whereby the temperature is 
equalized between substances, however unequal in their denstties. 

The patentee does not confine himself to any particular impelling agent, for 
various aeriform, or even fluid substances, may be used ; but the engine we 
have seen in operation is worked by atmospheric air. The working cylinder 
is fourteen inches in diameter, with eighteen inches stroke, working under a 
pressure of thirty-five pounds to the square inch, and making fifty-six strokes 
per minute. 

The apparatus by which the transfer of the heat is effected, and which the 
inventor terms the ‘ Regenerator,” is five feet six inches long, and eight 
inches and a half in diameter, and containing seven tubes of two inches diameter 
each ; and its operation is so perfect, that all the heat lost, that is, heat not 
returned to the engine, does not amount to more than three pounds per hour, 
The total consumption of fuel is, however, nearly two pounds per horse’s power 
in the hour, on account of a considerable radiating surface being exposed to the 
atmosphere without any nonconducting covering. The power of the engine 
(equal to five horses’) is checked by a break, loaded with 4,000 Ibs. weight, 
acting on the circumference of a wheel of two feet diameter, fixed on the fly- 
wheel shaft, The extraordinary advantages of such an engine will at once be 
seen by our readers. 


Avrora Boreatts.—On the occasion of the great aurora of the 7th of 
January, 1831, M. Arago observed the magnetic needle powerfully affected ; 
whilst Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, could not notice it at all. On the 19th of 
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April, 1831, Mr. Christie, of Woolwich, in company with Mr. Faraday, 
observed the most unequivocal signs of auroral action. This observation, 
made by two philosophers perfectly habituated to such experiments, must be 
considered probably the most complete evidence yet obtained in this country. 
On the whole, it seems undeniable that the aurora borealis, frequently, at least, 
exercises the most marked action on the magnetic needle, with regard to 
variation, dip, and intensity,— Reports of British Association. 


NAUTICAL MISCELLAN Y—NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 





CuronomMeterR Rates.—The following notice was alluded to in our 
18th Number, and we have no doubt that the system adopted will be advan- 
tageous to those who avail themselves of it :— 

“ Admiralty, 28th October, 1833. 

“The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby give notice, that a Ball 
will henceforward be dropped, every day, from the top of a pole on the 
Eastern Turret of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, at the moment of one 
o'clock p.m. mean solar time. By observing the first instant of its downward 
movement, all vessels in the adjacent reaches of the river, as well as in most of 
the docks, will thereby have an opportunity of regulating and rating their chro- 
nometers. 

‘¢ The Ball will be hoisted half-way up the pole, at five minutes before One 
o'clock, as a preparatory signal, and close up at ¢wo minutes before One. 

“¢ By command of their Lordships, 
“ Joun Barrow.” 





RemarkaBLe Cuaance or Drurnat Vartation.—On Saturday, the 3)st 
of August, the south end of the diurnal variation needle used by Capt. Kater, 
at Limerick, made an extraordinary deviation to the westward of nearly half a 
degree. This occurred about seven minutes before 4 p.m. At 3h. 50 m. P.M. 
it was 15’ 10” west of zero, and at 3h. 55 m. between 40’ and 50’ west of zero. 
IIJad this remarkable occurrence any thing to do with the severe gale of that 
day? the same gale which was felt on the south-east coast of England so 
severely, but scarcely any of it at Limerick. 


NAUTICAL MISCELLANY. 





NAVAL INTEELIGENCE. 


TneE Royat Navy 1s ComMission. 


e*%e 9S. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


18th April arrived at Singapore from 
Madras. 
ARACHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 4th Sept. at 


Act row, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, Ist Sept. at 
Stamboul. 


fEtNA, S. V. 6—Com. W. G. Skyring, Ports- 
mouth harbour. Ready for sea Ist Nov. 

ArricaN, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
3ist Sept. arrived at Falmvuth. 

ALBAN, St. V.—Licutenant A. Kennedy, 
27th Aug. at Demerara. 

AcFrep, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, Ist Sept. 
at Smyrna. 

ALGreRrine, 10—Com. Hon. J. PF. FP. De Roos, 
12th July sailed from) Bahia; 27th August 
at Pernambuco, 

Atiicatur, 28—Captain G. R. Lambert, 


Demerara. 

AxpRromacieE, 28—Capt. B. Yeoman. Ha- 
moaze, fitting. 

ARIADNE, 258—Capt. C. Phillips, 13th Aug. 
at Bermuda. 

Asta, 84—Rear-Admira! Sir G. Parker. C.B., 
Capt. P. Richards, Taugns, 17th and 24d 
August, and 13th Sept. 

ASTREA, S—Capt. W. King, Falmouth, super. 


intendent of Foreign Packets. 
ArnoL, 7J'roop Skip—Mr. A. Karley, 9th Oct. 
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arrived at Plymouth from Cork ; 10th sailed 
for Lisbon. 

BADGES, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon’s 

ay. 

Baruam, 50—Capt. H. Pigot, Ist Scpt. at 
Nauplia; 2d Oct. Malta 

Beacoy, 8. V.—Com. R. Copeland, 13th June 
at Enos; Ist July at Siumyrna, Surveying 
Service. 

Brac ur, 10, 8. V.—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 13th 
July Monte Video. 

Beiviprra, 42—Capt. Hon. R. S. Dundas, 
7th Sept. sailed for Figueira. 

BiaxcuHe, 46—Capt. A. Farquhar, K. H. 
C. B. 13th Oct. arrived at Portsmouth; lsth 
went into harbour. Left Halifax Ist Aug. ; 
Trinidad 4th, and Barbadoes on [5th Sept. 

Brisk, 3—Licut. Stevens, 1ith June at the 
Gambia; arr. there ]4th. 

Baitanxnta, 120—Vice-Admiral Sir P. Mal- 
colm, Capt. P. Rainicr, Ist Sept. at Nauplia. 

BrRiroMarRT, 10—Lieutenant H. Quin, 5th 
June arrived at the Gambia. 14th sailed 
for Sierra Leone. 

Burrato, Store Shinp—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master, 17th July at Rio; 2ist July sailed 
for Australia. 

CaLeponta, 120—Captain T. Brown, 7th 
Oct. sailed for Malta. 

Carros, St. V.—Licut. Com. J. Duffill; 
18th Oct. arr. at Plymouth. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
18th Sept. otf Oporto; 4th Oct. arr. fom 
Vigo at Lisbon. 

CerLoy, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 258—Capt. M. Seyinour, I1th 
Oct. went out of harbour, and put to sea to 
try sailing qualities; 1th at Spithead; 
20th sailed for South America. Passengers, 
Col. Walpule and W. Chamberlain, Esq., 
Consuls to Coquimbo and Valparaiso, 

Cuawrroy, 18—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
27th July off Tenedos, from Alexandria ; 
Ist Sept. at Malta. 

Cuaryspis, 3 — Licut. Com. R. B. Craw. 
ford, 21st July at the Cape, from Ascen- 
sion, Cape 15th Aug. 

CockaTRice, 6—Lieut. Com. W. L. Recs, 
Rio Janeiro. 

Cocksurn, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

Cotumara, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. R. Ede, 
Woolwich. 

Cotun sine, 18—Com. O. Love, 18th Aug. at 
Halifax; sailed 21st for Jamaica. 

CoLumBINE, St. V.—Lieut. R. Ede, Ports- 
mouth 17th Oct. 

Comet, St. V.— Mr. T. Allen, Woolwich. 

Comus, 18—Com. W. Hamilton, 12th July 
arr. at Jamaica from Barbadoes. 

Conrrance, St. V. 2—Licut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, llth Qet. arr. from Lisbon at Fal- 
mouth. 

Conway, 28—Captain H. Fiden, 8th Aug. 
arr. at Madcira: Yth sailed for Rio. 

ConveE.ia, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 15th Oct, 
arr. at Portsmouth. Left Malta Ist Sept. 
17th Oct. sailed for Sheerness, to pay off. 

Cavizer—Com. Jus. M‘Causiand, Sheerness, 

fitting. 

furagoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, 13th April 
arrived at Sincapore, from Bombay and 

Batavia. 

Curtew, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 9th May 
captured a vessel with 290 slaves on board, 
off Fernandes Po. 
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Dez, 8t. V. 4—Com. W. FE. Stanler, (5) 29th 
Sept. arr. at Portsmouth, from Milford, and 
sailed for Chatham. 2d Oct. arrived at 
Portamouth, with a wreck in tow. I4th 
Oct. sailed for Woolwich. 

Disparcu, 18—Coin. G. Daniell, 22d Aug. at 
Jamaica; 15th Sept. at Bermuda. 

DoneEGAtL, 78—Capt. A. Fanshawe, 12th Sept. 
in the Tagus. os 

Drowenary—R., Skinner, Bermuda. 

Dvubiix, 50—Capt. C. Hope, lo6th June at 
Val paraiso. 

Ecuo, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. R. Otway, Wool- 
wich, 

Expysios, 50—Captain Sir S. Roberts, 
Kut. C.B. 19th Oct. arr. at Plymouth. 

ExceLLeNT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fatr Rosamond, Schooner—Lieut. Com. 
G. Rose, 22d Aug. in the Tagus; cOth Aug. 
sailed for Sierra Leone. 

Fairy, 5. V. 10—Cum. W. Hewett, surveying 
in the North Sea. 

Favorite, 18—Com. G. R. Mundy, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

Firesranp—Liecut. W. G. Buchanan, Irish 
station. 

Frirerty, 2—Lieutenant J. M‘Donne}, 9th 
July at Jamaica; 24th Aug. sailed from 
Port-au-Prince. 

Fixerpty, st. V.—Lieut. T. Baldock, 19th 
Oct. sailed with mails for Mediterranean. 
Fuamen, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, Wool- 

wich. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhae, 22d Aug. at Ja- 
maica; 15th Sept. at Bermuda, 

Forester — Lieut. G. Miall, Plymouth, 
fitting. 16th into Sound. 

Forte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell, 2d Sept. at 
Madeira; 3d sailed for Halifax. 

Gaxynet, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell, Oth 
July left Jamaica for Halifax; 30th July 
arrived; 13th Ang. left for Bermuda. 

Gurirron, 3—Licut. E. Parlby, loth July at 
Gambia River. 

HarRRiErR, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, 23d 
April sailed from Sincapore; 26th July at 
Trincomalee. 

Hermes, St. V.—Licut. J. Wright, 10th 
Sept. arr. at Cadiz; 13th Sept. lett Gibraltar 
for Malta. 

Horner, 6—Lient. F. R. Coghlan, minning 
between Monte Video and Rio Janeiro. 

HracintHn, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, 13th 
July sailed for East Indies; spoken 6th 
Aug. 32°S. 12° E. 

IMOGENE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, 3d April, 
at Sydney, from Hobart Town. 

IsveEstiGaTor, 16, 8S. V.—Mr. G. Thomas 
Shetland Islands, surveying. 

Ists, 50 —Captain J. Polkinghorne, 21st 
July left the Cape; 7th Aug. arrived at St. 
Helena, and sailed the 9th for Ascension 
and England. 15th at Ascension. 

Jackpaw, 8. V.--Lieut. E. Barnett, 4th 
Jute arr. at Nassau. 

JUPITER, Jirvop Skip—Mr. R. Easto, 18th 
May arr. at Cape; 29th April arr. at Mau- 
ritius with 19th Regt.; 30th May sailed for 
Ceylon to convey troops home. 

Larne, 18—Com. W. 8. Smith, 22d Aug 
at Jamaica; 15th Sept. at Bermuda. 

Leveret, 10—Lieut.W. F. Lapidge,28th July 
arr. at St. Ubes from Lisbon; I4th Auy. 
arr. at Lisbon ; 3d Scpt. in the Tugus: 12th 
Sept. at St. Ubes. 
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LrautTnine, St. V.—J. Allen, 29th Septem- 
ber returned to Portsmouth; 30th sailed 
for Dover, to convey their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Cumber- 
land and Prince George, to Hamburgh. 
Having performed this service, she arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 15th Oct. and went 
on to Plymouth. 

Lywx, 10—Lieut. Com. H. V. Huntley, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

MapaGascar, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, July at 
Nauplia. Returned from Turkey with 
King Otho, after performing quarantine at 
Syra. Ist Sept. at Nauplia. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
13th to 19th April at Singapore; 9th June 
at Madras, 

MacGviricene, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 
Royal. 

Maartir, Culter—Lieut. Com. H. P. Glasse. 

Mavapbar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 30th 
July at Constantinople; Ist Sept. off Nau- 
plia. The Malabar sails from this to join 
the squadron on the Ist of August; she 
beats the whole of the squadron on every 
point of sailing, except the Barham—and 
ee latter hay very little advantage over 

er. 

Mastipr, 6, 8S. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Imbro 
4th July; 18th off Dardanelles. 

MELVILLE, 74 — Vice- Admiral Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 6th June at 
Mauritius. 

Messescer, St. Transport—Mr. J. King, 
Portsmouth station. 

MeEreEoR, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, September 
at Ancona. 

Monkey, — Lieut. ——, 26th May at 
Jamaica. 

Navutitus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, 2d Oct. off Oporto. 

NimBLE, 5—Lieut. C. Bolton, $d July at 
Havana. 

Nimrop, 20—Com. J. Mc. Dougal; 18th 
Sept. in the Douro. 

Ocean, 80 — Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
King, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. 8. Chambers, 
Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth 
station. 

Orestes, 18—Com. Sir Wm. Dickson, Bart. 
Left Oporto 18th Sept.; 26th arrived at. 
Spithead; Portsmouth harbour, went into 
dock, in consequence of having grounded 
off Villa Nova; 7th Oct. undocked. 

PaLtas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 9th and 
19th July at Jamaica. 

PEARL, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 4th August at 
Jamaica. 

PELICAN, 18—Com. J. Gape, 2d October at 
Malta from Tunis. 

Priorvus, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 6th June 
sailed for Ceylon, from Mauritius. 

Puanix, St.V.—Com. R. Oliver, Woolwich, 

Picxtwr, J—Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

Pikxr, (2—Lieut. A. Brooking, 23d Sept. 
sailed for Lisbon and Oporto; 3d Oct. arr. 
at Lisbon. 

Piuto, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan, 19th 
June at Ascension, refitting. 

Paixcr Recext Yacht—Capt. G. Tobin, 
Deptford. 

Pytapves, 18—Com. E. Blankley, 17th July 
sailed for Valparaiso. 

Prramus—26th July Plymouth Sound; 8d 
Sept. left Madeira, sailed in charge of Forts. 


Racer, 16—Com. J. Hope. Portsmouth, 26th 
Aug. went out of basin; 5th Sept. anchored 
at Spithead; 12th Sept. sailed in company 
with Lightning for Plymouth; 20th Sept. 
sailed from Plymouth. 

Racenorse, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 3Jst 
Aug. arr. at Maranham from Para. 

Rainsow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
off Tenedos 12th July; Ist Sept. at Nau- 
plia: expected home. 

RaLricH, 18—Com. A. M. Hawkins, Ist 
Sept. at Corfu. 

Rapip, 10—Licut. Com. F. Patten, Ist of 
Oct. arr. at Spithead ; 20th sailed. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28—Capt. C. Graham, 16th 
June at Valparaiso. 

Raven, S. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, Ports- 
mouth, refitting. 

REVENGE, 78 — Capt. D. H. Mackay, 8th 
Sept. sailed for Lisbon. 

RHaADAMANTHUS, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
9th July at Jamaica. 

RixGpovE—Com. Juhn Mec. Causland, Ply- 
mouth, fitting. 

Romney, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, 10th 
Oct. at Cork. 

Rover, 18—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
12th July cruising off Tenedos. 

Royvat GEorGeE Yacht—Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Portsmouth. 

Roya SovERneEIGN Yackt—Capt. C. Bullen, 
C.B., Pembroke. 

Roratrist, 10—Lieutenant R. N. Williams, 
Plymouth station. 

St. Vixcent, 120—Capt. H. FP. Senhouse, 
Ist. Sept. at Smyrna. 2d Oct. Malta. 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Com. W. F. Austin, 
22d Sept. arrived at Lisbon; 6th Oct. Ief 
Lisbon; 7th touched at Oporto; 12th arr. 
at Plymouth. 

SaMARANG, 28—Capt. C. H. Paget, 26th 
July sailed for Rio. 

San Josey, 110— Admiral Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Hamoaze. 

Sarrnire, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
4th Sept. at Trinidad, 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, Slst Aug. 
arr. at Rio Janeiro from Bahia. 

Savace, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 18th Sep- 
tember sailed for Falmouth; 20th October 
at Plymouth. 

Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, Ist Sept. 
at Nauplia. 

ScyLLa, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 7th July 
arr. at Malta from Tripoli. 2d Oct. at Malta. 

SEaAPLOWER, 4—Lieut. J. Morgan, 12th Sept. 
sailed for the westward. 

Srrpent, 16—Com. J. C. Symonds, 15th 
Sept. at Barbadoes. 

SxrpsacK, 5—Lieut. W. Shortland, 18th July 
sailed from Halifax. 

SwaKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 26th Aug. 
arrived at Rio Janeiro. 

Srarnow, Cutler—Lieut. C. W. Riley, 13th 
Oct sailed for Falmouth. 

SPARTIATE, 74—Rear-Admiral Sir M. Sey- 
mour, Capt. R. Tait, 3d August, at Rio 
Janeiro. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 17th May 
Sept. arrived at Miaranham. 

Sprepy, Cufter—Lieut. J. P. Roepel, 15th 
sailed for Falmouth and Lisbon. 

Stac, 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, Sept. 12th in the 
Tagus. 

Swan, 10—Licut. J. E. Lane, North Sea 
station. 
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Syiv1a, 1—Lieut. T. Henderson, Portsmouth 
station. 
TALAVERA, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 12th Sept. 
8 


Tagus. 

Taxbot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C. B. 30th 
June at Mauritius: to proceed to India, 
and return home. 

THUNDERER, 84—Capt. W. F. Wise, C.B., 
Sheerness, fitting. 

THUNDER, 8. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
17th Aug. arrived at Demerara; employed 
surveying. 

Trincvu_o, 18—Lieut. Com. Thompson, cap- 
turedon the 7th July the Secundo schooner, 
with 307 slaves, and sent her to Sierra 
Leone, under charge of Mr. Hollinsworth, 
mate. 

TweEep, 20—Com. A. Bertram, 28d Aug. 
at Jamaica; 15th Sept at Bermuda. 

Tyne, 28—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord James 
Townsend, 31st March arr. at Callao from 

’ Islay; 4th April sailed for Arica. 

UnpaunTeED, 46—Rear-Adm. Warren, Capt. 
E. Harvey, 26th June Cape of Good Hope ; 
28th June sailed for Madras. 

Vexnomw, 50 — Vice-Admiral Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Kut., Ist Aug. at Halifax. 
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of Captain Symond’s construction. She is 
a beautiful ship, and beats every thing she 
has come in contact with. She has a 
round stern, but so beautifully disguised 
as to have every appearance of a square 
one; her breadth is enormous compared 
with others of her class. 

Victor, 18—Com. R. Russell, 4th Sept. at 
Trinidad. 

Victory, 104—Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B,, 
Captain C. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6—Lieut. H. James, 12th Sept. In the 
Tagus. 

VoLace, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. B. 
Ist Aug. left Malta for Nauplia. 

Wasp, 1%—Com. Jas. Burney, Portsmouth, 
26th Aug. went out of basin; 14th Sept. 
sailed to join the Lightning; 20th Sept. 
sailed from Plymouth. : 

Wo tr, 18—Com. W. Hamley, 20th April arr. 
at Sincapore frem Malacca ;_23d sailed for 
a cruise. 


Commissioned. 


Lyrwx, 10, (new)—Portsmonth. 
THUNDERER, 84—Sheerness. 


—_——P 





Vesta, 26—Capt. W. Jones, 30thSept. arr. Paid off. 
at Portsmouth from Milford; Ist Oct. : 
docked, and taken out again in a few KanGanroo, 
hours; 12th at Spithead; 20th sailed for PincueEr, \ at Jamaica. 
the West Indies.—The Vestal is a vessel Munx. 
VARIETIES. 


__ A frigate, to mount 36 guns, and to 
be built on the plan of Capt. Symonds, 
the present surveyor of the Navy, is 
ordered to be laid down in this dock- 
yard. The Royal Frederick, 120, has 
commenced lying down in this yard.— 
Hints Tel. 
The British Government authorized 
Capt. Chads, of the Royal Navy, who 
was recently sent to Boulogne, to 
inquire into the circumstances of the 
loss of the Amphitrite transport, to 
distribute the sum of £100 among the 
French sailors who so nobly exerted 
themselves in endeavouring to save the 
lives of the sufferers.— Ports. Herald. 








A landing-place, near the Dock-yard 
gates, is to be made for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at this port, and for a 
general landing-place for ships’ boats 
which come on duty to the Admiral.— 
Ports. Her. 

The Egyptian Fieet.—On the 18th 
of July, the Homs, a ship of 100 guns, 
was launched at Alexandria. The 
Pacha, who was present, expressed the 
most lively satisfaction at this new 





proof of the activity of his chief engi- 
neer, Carisy Bey. The Pacha’s fleet 
now consists of seven ships, seven fri- 
gates, five corvettes, and eight brigs.— 
Le Moniteur de ? Egypt. 





Cape-town papers to the 14th of 
June have also arrived. A plan has 
been set on foot there for a Scientific 
expedition into central Africa, to ex- 
plore those regions for the purpose of 
elucidating their geography, the nature 
of their productions, and the advantages 
these may offer to commercial enter- 
prise.— Times. 

The Danish navy now consists of six 
ships of the line, of from 64 to 84 guns; 
six frigates, of 36 to 46 guns; six cor- 
vettes, of 20 guns; six brigs, from 12 
to 18 guns; six cutters and schooners, 
of 8 guns; and seventy gun-boats, with 
1 or 2 guns—so that a squadron with 
1,000 guns, might be sent to sea. 
Upon the 12th of September a new 
ship of the line, of 84 guns, was 
launched at Copenhagen, in presence of 
their Majesties and the Royal Family, 
and received the name of the Skjold. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Proworions. 
Retired Rear-Adiniral—H. Garrett. 
Captain—James Ross. 
Commanders—W. F. Lapidge. Retired, R. 
Tricker. 
Liculenant—C. Dixon. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


fEtnaA, 8.V.—Liecuts. T. Maynard, C. Bed- 
does; Surg. D. Baird; Boats. T. Tyne. 

ANDROMACHE, 28—Jieuls. W. ui. Hill, 
C. Tennant, A. Reed; Surg. W. Graham; 
Muster, R. Stewart; Purser, R. Mitchell. 

ALGERINE, 10—Lieut. E. Gray. 

BraGuse, 8S. V.— Assist. Surg. D, Irvine; 
Clerk, V. D. Mall. 

Cxii0, 18—Com. J. Sulivan. 

CuatHaM Dockyarv—Director of Police, 
Lieut. W. Gray. 

Conve ia, 10—Lieut. C. C. Nelson; Surg. 
Acting, W. Idington, M.D. 

Cruizer, 18—Lieut C. Fitzgerald; Afast. 
Acting, E. Codnor; Surg. J. Sinclair, M.D. ; 
Purser, C. Beaumont; Assist. Surg. J. Allan. 

CurLEw, lu—Licut. M. M'‘Neale; Purser, 
J. Chapman. 

Expymion, 50—Lieuf. J. M. Symonds. 

ExcEeLLent, 58—A/ate, G. B. Dewes; Clerk, 
E. Rowe. 

Farry, S.V.— Master, C. D. Beam. 

Fry, 18—Liecut. G. Byng. 

Hastar Hosritan — Assist. Surgeon, J. 
Chalmers. 

Isis, 50—Assist. Surg. J. Peters. 

Lynx, 10— Lieut. Com. H. V. Huntley; 
Assist. Snrg. A. Cross; Sec. Sfast. C. H. Mu- 
ler; Clerk, C. Thornton. 

Mapacascanr, 46—Lieut. G. A. Elliot; 
Assist. Surg. D. Kerr. 

MaALabaR, 74—Liecut. W. H. A. Morshead, 

Maarir, 4—Lieut. Com, H. F. Glasse. 

MELVILLE, 74—Com. E. Yong>. 

NimRov, 20—Com. J. M‘Dougal. 

OcEAN, 80— Licvuts. W. L. Sheringham, 
M.A. Slater; Afaster, J. Napier. 


Onestes, 18—Master, J. Coaker; Purser, 
D. Bruce ; Carpr. G. Chappel. 

Paxpora, Packct—Gunner, J. Carey. 

PAaLuas, 42—Licnt. C. Bosanquet. 

PrymoutnH Docxyrarp — Inspector, Mr. 
Parsons. 

De agai Docnyranp—Inspeetor, Mr. 
en. 

Raven, S.V.—Assist. Surg. J. Shaw, J. Ro- 
bertson. 

RALEIGH, 18—Lieut. A. W. Jerningham. 

REVENGE, 78—Licut. W. Louis. 

Rose, 18—Lieut. F. T. P. Henderson. 

SausEttTe, Ord.—Carpr. B. Gillard. 

San Joser, 110—Assist. Surg. R.T.C. Scott. 

SaPPHIRE, 28—Lieut. S. H. Usher. 

Savace, 10—Lieut, A. Browning. 

SWeEeRNEss Dockyarnp—Licut. Inspector 
of Police, E. Wise. 

Sxipyacx, 5—Licut W.H. Willes. 

SPARTIATE, 76 —Licuts. T. V. Anson, 
Jas. T. Paulson; Assist. Surg. J. Mould; 
Clerk, H. Snow. 

Stac, 46—Lient. Hon. A. Keith. 

St. VINCENT, 120—4 ssist. Surg. A. Sinclair. 

SwaLtLow, 6—Lient. W. Crispin. 

TALAVERA, 7i—AMid, Williams; Gunner, 
J. Monk. 

TERMAGANT, 10—Carpr. G. Andrews. 

THUNDERER, 84—Capt. W. P. Wise, C.B.; 
Lieuts. W. Hoseason, R. H. Bunbury; Purser, 
J. Collins ; Assist. Surg. A.C. Threshie, M.D. 

UNDAUNTED, 46—Lieut. R. Hay. 

Victory, 104—A assist. Surg. J. Chalmers; 
J. Kettle: Mid. R. Haig; Clerk, J. Hillyer. 
WaRSPITE, (6—Guuner, J. Wright. 

Coast Guarp—Lieuts, J, Anderson; W. E. 
Ashby; W. Fuller; F. Harris; W. Newlett; 
S. King; J. F. Lamb; O. C. M‘Lean; W. D. 
J. Mills; T. Parsons; J. Walker. 


Midshipmen passed for Lientenants. College. 
Hon. H. Ashly, of Wolf; E. Charlewood, 

of Trinculo; E. Holmes, of North Star; J. Dy 

Paynter, of St. Vincent; E. Pearne, of Ocean. 





NEW MERCHANT VESSELS. 


FROM LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1833. 





Reported to 21st October, 

















Reported to Qist Octudber, 

















VESSELS. RIG. |JWHEXRE SUILTITONS.|| VESSELS. BIG. |WHERE BUILT|TONS. 
Appleton Brig Liverpool 258 || John and Ann Sloop Bardock 
Basaen- ‘ Johu \James Barque | Whitby 

__ thwaite | Brig Maryport 221 || Leveret ‘Schooner | Yarmouth 
British : Liberty Schoouer | Dysart 

Merchant: Barque [Sunderland 8370 || Livoma Brig Grangemouth 
British Uniou Snow Newcastle 213 |) Louisa Snow Sunderland 
Camilla Barqne |Newcastle 331 || Nargeret and 
Chance Schooner [Maryport 56 Anu Smack N. Quay 
Commerce jKrig Lranwere 153 ||Mary Sharp |Jéarqne [Greenock 
Dampier riy Newcastle ” Monarch Schooner [River 
Delight Smack  [Ulverstou 62 Pennington ]Rarque | Melfast 
hliza ;Sloup Londou 33 || Ranger Schooner {Southamptoa 
Eliza Stewart Ship (rreenock 424 |!Scoua Barque [Sunderland 
liza & Mary Schooner |Peuzance 86 [Stormont duuw Newcastle 
Finma Schooner [Liverpool 156 {|Pbhoma~ and 
Paony Sloop Workington 38 Jismes {Sloop Portaferry 
Harriott brig Yarmouth 173 || Vhree Sisters [Schooner }ltristol 
Henrictta Marque [lLaverpool 199 || Warrior Brig Mary port 
Hope Schooner [Pristol 76 [| Western Isles|Sinack Sberdecn 
Jobu Quayle ‘Smack Isle of Man 58 || Wilton Wood [Brig Marypors 
{ 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING—FROM LLOYD'S LIST, 1833. 


Continued from page 623. 


VESSELS’ MASTERS’ WHERE WHERE WHERE 
NAMES. NAMES. FROM. TO. WRECKED. 


WHEN PARTICULARS. 








Adamant Of Sunder. jland, . | i Sept. 
Avo Francis Yarmouth Vb 14 Sept.{Crew sanved. 
Ben Lomond] Newcator [Uamburgh [P. Douglas North Sea ——— } Doubitul. 
® Britapnia Cutting Rotterdam [Stockton | Hinder Sept. Crew saved. 
Britanoia Ouis Sordeaux Mauritius Previ- jous to Aug. Total. 
Briton Rowland [Plymouth [Quebec IC aye Ray 346 Aug jCrew Ac. saved. 
Ceres —————_——— | Lerwick —————, Fowla leland|<7 Sept.;One saved only. 
> City of Wa. 4 
terford ————— | Lisbon Portugal C, [£2 Sept [Crew &c. anved. 
Tt Eagto Aberdeen §{——— (. Scotland [£1 Sept.}{Crew saved, 
F.tlil Wivenhoe [London Maplin I. 13 Oct. {Craw saved. 
Q Miphiostone |————| Bombay sutuatra Coast Mayo [19 May]Crew saved, 
Essex ‘ N. Orleans [Liverpool [30° N.75Y° W.112 Aug. By Fire. 
Pauny and 
Matilda [Coolly S.Petersbrg] Liverpool [S Ronnldshay]10 Sept./Crew saved. 
Frances Mary|—————— Of W aterfrd AT.IIIN. STWIY Aug. | Abandoned. 
Hehe \ Dundalk [Irvine Dundalk 3 Oct. 
Heusingers [Not heard fof since ——__———- Sept. [Or Hall. 
5 Wibernia Driscoll Newport [Cork Penarth Rds./23 sept./Crew saved. 
) Hope Dunbar -———______—] —-- —_-__-_ 7p . {Deserted. 
Horsley Hil)} ——————|Honduras [Tondon Coznnnel July 
Ingria Wilson [ull ———_—_——] Davis Straits} Jaly 
Isle —_—————] Wisbeach ——J/tlumber Sept. |All drowned. 
James Hogg Memel Waterford |C. Cornwall [24 Sept./Crow saved. 
Jobn Morrison = {Blytn Dover, vot Jheard of sinuce)28 Sept. 
our. Lord Byron |James Liverpool [Gaboon Kimbia 26 June] Part crew saved. 
593 Ta rd Cram bier} | Quebec Sunderland] Aberayon Sept, 
594 Mulgrave 
Castle |Conner Pedicodiac [Hull Ifumber 2 Oct. [Crew saved. 
595 Oscar Jones Stettm Hull heard of since|9 June 
Su Petersburgh (Of tall Not heard jof since dept. 
5Y7 Prince 
Leopold | flalsall : Poulton Off Wyre Sept. [Crew saved. 
538 Richard Ie xton Ry Liverpool JOff Portland [2 Oct. [Foundered, crew ed 
09 Robert Licthering- farwich = [Gunfleet 5 Oct. [Crew saved. 


600 K oyal W illiam|———————- | Halifax St. Kitts 14 Aug. 
oul Sir Charles . : 
@ ae South Seas ' London Society Isles |Apl.last|Crew saved. 
Susan an 
Leutia |}-—————_|Shi-lda Rochelle |N. Sea Sept. {Crew saved, foundr. 
Not heard of since the Aug. 
—————$—$— | Clay North Sea Sept. 
> Webster Newcastle London Coast N orfolk]% Sept. 
> Whartinger lees Not heard [of since 29 Aug. 
Wilham and . 
Mary |F Falmouth “Swansea Manacles 12 Oct. [Master drowned. 
608 Wilson : Glo'ster St. An- Off C. Clear [25 Sept.[ Abaudoned. 
'drew’s,N.B 
—————|Blakeney |————-——IN. Sea Sept. 
Vitzsim- [London Belfast Tuskar R, [9 Oct. [Crew saved. 
mous, 
















FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


Jouys, Morrison.—Supposed to have found- McurGravE CastLe.—Got on a bank in 
ered near Lynn. the Humber, during a fog, and upset. 

_Lonp Byron.—Part of her crew, sails, rig- Frances Mary.—Fallen in with, water- 
ging, and stores, arrived at Fernando Po 2d logged, by the brig Julia. She was principally 
July. Jaden with deals, 

BRITANNIA.—No. 467 of our last table of ‘ ' 
wrecks, arrived at the Mauritius 24th June, Extract of a letter received from St. John’s, 
from Timor. Newfoundland, dated the 15th of September: 


“We have be urprised by i : 
Oscar, Jonas.—Passed the Sound 9thJune. war ore Po Aue, oak Fics ilo id 
Ben Lomonp.—A box containing the vessel was loaded for us at Cork, and sailed 
ship's papers, charter, &c., dated 2d Aug., of | from thence on the ISth of March, and from 
this vessel, was picked up in the North Sea, = that time had not been heard of till she made 
and carried to FLull. her appearance in this harbour this evening. 
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The captain states that he was caught in the 
ice, and dragged by it to the coast of Green- 
land, where he had been detained three 
mouths and a half.” 


We exceedingly regret to state, that the 
ApvaMANT,HEUSINGERS, and PETERSBURGH, 
three vessels belonging to this port, which 
were out in the late gales, have not yet been 
heard of. The most fearful apprehensions 
as to their fate can only be entertained.— 
Sunderlund Herald. 


Heng, O’Hara.—Got upon her anchor in 
the river, and sunk immediately. 


City or WATERFORD.—Run ashore in a 
fog two miles north of S. Martinho. Pas- 
sengers and crew safely landed. She had on 
board the state carriages, baggage, books, and 
dresses of the queen of Portugal, all of which 
were lost, as she soon after went to pieces. 


WILson, Foster.—Abandoned, with twelve 
feet water in her hold. Master, second-mate, 
and six of crew, arrived at Bere Island 27th 
Sept. The remainder took to the pinirace. 


EssEx.—The master and a passenger died 
the evening before. The mate and crew 
arrived at Nassau 19th Aug. in the boat. 





WRECK OF THE AMPHITBITE. 
(From the Times.) 


The instant inquiry instituted by the Lords 
of the Admiralty into the circumstances which 
led to the wreck of the Amphitrite convict- 
ship off Boulogne, displayed their anxiety to 

robe to the bottom any apparent negligence 
n the subordinate departments of the Navy. 
The subjoined account of a correspondence 
between Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell and 
Sir J. Graham, which reflects equal honour 
on the humanity of both, evinces that there ie 
at present in the Admiralty a disposition to 
mitigate, if they cannot entirely remove, 
those distressing cases of destitution to which 
our naval officers, in the course of their pro- 
fessional career, are occasionally exposcd. 
Mr. Towsey, on whose behalf Lieut.-Colonel 
Maxwell applied to Sir James Graham, is the 
only officer of the Amphitrite who survived 
her wreck. He lost on that occasion every 
thing but life; and that circumstance was in 
itself a sufficient passport to the benevolent 
kindness and attention of Licut.-Colonel 
Maxwell, who not only received him at once 
into his own house, but has since exerted 
himself effectually to restore his protegé to 
his former station in his profession :— 


“To the Editor of the Times. 
** Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sept. 21. 
‘‘Oderunt peccare boni, virtutis amore.” 


“‘ Sir—When politicians are to be found in 
every grade, from the frequenters of a palace 
to those of a pot-house, a man acknowledging 
that he had no politics would be as bad as 
avowing he had no religion. Be it so. My 
erced is, that the more a military man shuns 
that thorny path the better. But, should 
I be called ‘upon to confess, or be judged, I 
aight bé condemned, under the impression 
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that some members of my family are opposed 
to the powers that be. Perhaps, if hard 
pushed, I might myself plead guilty to a 
gentle inclination the wrong way; but, being 
anxious to be called forth in the service of 
my country—“ not a word about the pig”’— 
my political faith, (if I have any,) I trust, 
would not stand in my way: besides, 


‘Cede repugnanti, cedendo victor abilis,” 


‘‘A prudent concession sometimes leads te 
victory.” 


At all events, it shall not prevent me praying 
you to give publicity to the noble and disin- 
terested act of a public character, whose poli- 
tics certainly are at variance with those of 
many I love and esteem. 

‘It being the fashion now-a-days to believe 
that virtue and humanity are banished from 
men’s minds the moment they take office, 
the accompanying notc, which proves the 
contrary, ought to be stamped in letters of 
gold, and circulated throughout the country. 
It originated in my having had the good 
fortune to fall in with a very deserving young 
man, Mr. James Towsey, wrecked in the 
Amphitrite, whilst working his passage out 
to New South Wales, to join an elder brother 
established there as a settler. Mr. Towsey, 
I found out, had served two years in the 
Alligator, with the late Captain Canning, and 
four years with Admiral Sir Thomas Baker, 
in the Warspite, as Master’s Assistant; thus, 
completing his time, and being upwards of 
nineteen years of age, with excellent certifi- 
cates from his former captains, and, more- 
over, having lost his little all by the melan- 
choly catastrophe that took place near this 
port, I ventured, as an utter stranger, to 
address a letter in his behalf to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, merely stating, that, from 
being a brother of the late Sir Murray Max- 
well, he would understand my near and dear 
connexion with the British Navy, as, also, 
my having had two other brothers belonging 
to that profession, consequently accounting 
for my iuterest in all belonging to it. 

“Read Sir James Graham's noble and 
apelin reply to my appeal in behalf of 

r. Towsey—a reply that does honour to the 
best attributes of our nature, and sets off the 
human heart to the highest advantage. 

‘* Praying you to pardon this trespass, I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 


‘A. M. MaxwekL, Lieut.-Colonel.” 


(Copy.) 


‘Sir James Graham presents his compli- 
ments to Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, and has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of hia let- 
ter of the Sth instant. 

‘“‘In reference to Mr. Towsey's case, Sir 
James begs to inclose a copy of the extract 
of the new regulations, and, if Mr. Towsey 
can produce the required qualifications, and 
will come to England and pass his examin- 
ation for a sccond master, their Lordships 
will then immediately appoint him to a ship. 
Sir James begs to inclose a £5 note for the 
use of Mr. Towsey. 


‘* Devonport, Sept. 15.” 


a Xe oe 
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The following account of loss and 
accidents of British vessels is extract- 
ed from Lloyd’s List of 1829.—On 
foreign voyages, 157 wrecked; 284 
driven on shore, of which 224 are 
known to have been got off, and pro- 
bably more; 21 foundered or sunk; 
1 run down; 35 abandoned at sea, 
eight of them afterwards carried into 
port; 12 condemned, as unseaworthy ; 
6 upset, one of them righted; 27 miss- 
ing, one of them a packet, no doubt 
foundered.—Coasters and colliers: 109 
wrecked; 297 driven on shore, of 
which 121 are known to have been got 
off, and probably many more; 67 foun- 
dered or sunk, 4 of them raised, 6 run 
down, 13 abandoned, 5 of them after- 
wards carried in; 3 upset, two of them 
righted; 16 missing, no doubt foun- 
dered. During the year, 4 steam-ves- 
sels were wrecked; 4 driven on shore, 
but got off; and 2 sunk.—Portsmouth 
Herald. 





The following number of flag officers 
and men of war on the Naval List, at the 
several dates enumerated :— 


Ad. V.Ad. Rr.-Ad. Total 
Ist January, 1794 .12..18..19.. 49 
Ist January, 1797 . 28. .40..35.. 103 
Ist January, 1799 .21..36..42.. 99 
Ist April, 1814... 64..66..70.. 200 
Ist January, 1833 . 49 ..58..64.. 171 


Number of Men of War. 


Ast Jan. 1794 . . 495 | Ist April, 1814 . 1182 
Ist Jan. 1797 .. 531 | lst Jan. 1833... 574 
Ist Jan. 1799 .. 582 Hants Tei. 





The Swedish Army and Navy, on 
Jan. 1, 1832.— The first organization of 
a regular army is due to Charles XI. 
in 1680, in whose time it solely con- 
sisted of men billeted upon the landed 
proprietary. The latter, if possessed of 
an income of not less than £50 or £60 
@ year, are bound to provide one soldier 
with a small dwelling, a piece of 


ground, and certain necessaries. The 
quota has been increased by adding 
men who have been enrolled, as well 
as such as are drawn by ballot under 
the conscription law. The army is at 
present composed of 32,694 men, in- 
clusive of 2,580 artillery, 4,705 cavalry, 
and 25,409 infantry. Of this force 
26,914 are quartered with the land- 
owners, and 5,780 are recruits. Inde- 
pendently of these troops, the five 
classes of conscripts furnish 95,518 men 
fit for service. The army is divided 
into three regiments of artillery, eight 
of cavalry, and 25 of infantry. Each 
regiment, in addition to the two or 
three towns assigned to it for its quar- 
ters, is under directions to assemble 
occasionally en corps at some given spot. 
The whole army, with the exception of 
the artillery and foot-guards, being dis- 
persed at its several quarters, a regular 
rendezvous of the whole is ordered at a 
certain period, either at Stockholm, 
Christianstadt, or Wenersborg. The 
officers of the navy consist of 1 Admi- 
ral, 3 Vice-Admirals, 4 Rear-Admirals, 
24 Captains-Commandant, 16 Captains, 
and 176 Lieutenants, divided into two 
classes; besides 38 officers of marines. 
The naval force comprises a corps of 
artillery of 955 men, and a corps of 
marines of 550; 360 naval cadets, 
5,694 sailors quartered on the inha- 
bitants in the country, and 892 on 
townsmen; 1,505 termed extraordinary 
men, and 11,580 sailors of all ages. 
Including every individual employed in 
the navy, its whole strength is 23,005. 
The number and class of ships is as 
follow :—10 of the line, 4 large frigates, 
5 light frigates, 10 sloops or brigs, 5 
cutters, 24 galleys, 4 semi-galley 25 
decked gun-boats, 200 gun-boats with- 
out decks, and 155 other vessels.— 
Ports. Her. 





Births. 


At Lincoln, lately, the lady of H. B. H. 
Long, Esq., Purser, Royal Navy, of a 
daughter. 

At Prisk, in Mullion, the lady of Captain 
Head, R.N., of a son. 

Lately, in Cobourg-street, Plymouth, the 
lady of Lieut. Thomas, R.N., of a son. 

pat at Swiss Cottage, Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, the lady of J. Kidd, Surgeon 
R.N., of a son. 


On the 29th ult. on the Topsham Road 
near Exeter, the lady of E. K. Foley, Esq. 
R.N. of a son. 

On the 13th ult. at the Wilderness, Ref- 
gate, the lady of Captain Thomas Martin, 
R.N., of a son. 

At Enniskerry Lodge, county of Wicklow, 
the lady of Captain Thomas Monck Mason, 
R.N., of a daughter. 

At Flushing, the lady of Lieut. Forster, 
commander of H.M. brig Lapwing, of a 
daughter. 
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FRarrtages. 


Lately, Charles Stark, Esq. Mathematical 
Instructor in Naval Gunnery, H.M.S. Excel- 
lent, to Maria Clark, daughter of Com. Felix 
Franklin, R.N. 

At Edmonton Church, Capt. Deare, R.N. 
to Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Robt. Mushet, Faq., of the Royal Mint. 

At Stoke Church, Lieut. Venus, R.N. to 
Miss Robinson, of Gloucester-street, Portsea. 

On the Ith ult., at Lamesley Chapel, in 
the county of Durham, by the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Liddell, Capt. Yorke, RN. and M.P. for 
Cambridveshire, to the Hon. Susan Liddell. 

At Rirkaldy, on Tuesday the 9th ult. 
Josh. Cook, Esq. Surgeon R.N. to Jean, 
daughter of James M‘Donald, Esq., Perth. 

At Sherbourne, Warwickshire, Captain 
F. W. Rooke, R.N. to Harriet, fifth daughter 
of the late N. Hyde, Esq., of Ardwick, Lan- 
cashire. 

On the 24th ult., at Brighton, by the Rev. 
H. M. Wagner, Lieut. Patric Inglis, R.N. 
son of Commissioner Inglis, to Mary Ann, 
only daughter of the late J. Cocks, Esq., R.N. 

At Bryanston, Dorset, L. Halladay, Esq. 
R.N. to Sophia Noel, grand-daughter of the 
late Lord Wentworth. 

Lately, at Stoke Church, near Guild- 
ford, Lieut. William) Preston, RN. ’second 
son of Admiral Preston, to NWamilla Mary, 
ae dauchter of James Mangle, Esq. 

-P. of Woodbridge. 


Draths. 


Lately, at Ipswich, Robert H. Gower, Esq., 
formerly a chief officcr in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company, and inventor of 
the four-masted vessel ‘Transit, which Qe 
commanded until his retirement from the 
sea. Ina published account of this vessel, it 
appears that she excelled in many good quali- 
ties; and, in 1808, the Admiralty, upon his 
representations, ordered a similar vesscl, of 
272 tuns burden, tu be constructed under his 
supcrintendence at Ipswich. The = sccond 
Transit, however, certainly did not realize 
the expectations which had been formed of 
her: but, in palliation of the failure, it may 
be stated, that her projector was provokingly 
thwarted during the progress of the experi- 
ment. He possessed very sensitive feelings, 
and, stung to the quick by the above system 
of petty opposition, he set forth his wrongs in 
a spirited pamphlet, entitled ‘* Narrative of a 
Mode pursued by the British Government, to 
effect Improvements in Naval Architecture.” 
In 1820, the Hon. John Vernon built the third 
Tranpit, of about the same tonnage, for a 
yacht, at Ipswich, and also under the inspec- 
tion of Mr. Gower. This vessel was three- 
masted, but in other respects resembled those 
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DEATHS. 


which had preceded her. The most striking 
oe she exhibited were, that the 
ower shrowds were set up with spar-shackles; 
the cloths of her sails were horizontally 
placed, on the plan of Captain Cowan, R.N.; 
ber yatls also were horizontal. But, to a sea- 
man’s eye, her most novel feature was a 
teooden mainstay. The writer of this tribute 
to the memory of a worthy man, never 
learned the. ascertained qualities of this 
vessel. Mr. Gower published a ‘* Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Seamanship.” and 
Supplement te it; in which he illustrated 
the subject by an original and simple diagram, 
having a moveable part attached tu it, hy the 
aid of which the student Was enabled to per- 
form in miniature the principal mancmuvres 
of a ship. Mr. Gower was an accomplished 
seaman and navigator, and possessed consi- 
dcrable acquirements in astronomical and 
Mechanical science. 

At Newton, Bishop's Tawnton, Mr. Thos. 
Smith, formerly Surgeon, R.N. 

At Glenties, Donegal, Capt. S. Folvil, B.N. 
(1802.) 

In Dublin, Commander Goddard Blenner- 
hasset, R.N. (1508) son-in-law of Sir A. B. 
King, Bart. 

On the 23d ult. Commander Thos. Ste- 
phenson /1825.) 

At his residence, Tamar-terrace, Plymouth, 
in the 7Ist year of his age, George Mitchener, 
Esq., Purser, R.N. 

In Percy-strect, London, Com. Vincent 
Newton, R.N. 

Lately, on the coast of Africa, of fever. 
Mr. George Laurie, Assistant-Surgeon of 
H.M.S. Curlew. 

On the 15th of June, on board H.M.S. Cur- 
lew, at Cape Lopez, Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
Acting Purser of that ship. His death was 
caused by the blowing up of a piratical vessel, 
whilst doing duty on board her. 

A few days ago, Mr. John Buyers, (1805.) 
Master, R.N. 

On the 27th ult. at East Ilsley, Berkshire, 
Licut. Charles Hemstead, R N. Governor of 
Naval Knights of Windsor, aged 57. 

At Tralee, R. C. Connell, retired Surgeon, 
R.N., aged 93. 

A few days since, at Taunton, aged 78, 
Joseph Whidbey, Esq., 54 years a Master in 
the Navy, and many years Superintendent 
of the works of Plymouth Breakwater. Mr. 
Whidbey was made a master in 1799, and was 
long a master-attendant, having previously 
accompanied Capt. Vancouver in his voyage of 
discovery round the globe; his general hich 
character, zeal, and skill, as an officer and @ 
gentleman, led to his appointment and pen- 
sion as above, and the respect and estecm 
of all who knew his real worth, and kind and 
liberal heart. 

On Sunday, the 20th ult., at Southampton, 
George Ridsdite Barden, Esq. Purser, RN. 
after a protracted illness, which he sustained 
with Christian resignation. 
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Nivte.—All bearings are Magaoetic, unless otherwise stated. 


75.—AUSTRALIAN Navication. Journal of His Majesty's Ship 
Crocodile, Capt. J. W. Montagu, with a Convoy from Sydney, 
through Torres Strait, by the Inner Passage. 


Iw a former number®* of our work, we presented our nautical 
readers with a letter from Captain King, R.N., recommending to 
their attention the Inner Passage from Sydney, through Torres 
Strait. The well-known accuracy of Captain King, and the expe- 
rience which he has obtained of that navigation, made us anxious 
to call their attention to it; and we believe that we can do nothing 
better towards promoting his views, than by laying before them the 
journal of his Majesty's ship Crocodile, which ship used that pas- 
sage with a convoy of merchantmen. The loss of the ship Flora, 
which was related in our October number, afforded one, among the 
many fatal instances that result from adopting the outer passage ; 
and the Agnes,t+ alluded to in the same narrative, met with a similar 
fate. The following journal will serve to render the navigation in 
some degree familiar to the commanders of our ships, aud we hope 
will assist those unacquamted with the passage, by relieving them 
from much alarm respecting tts numerous dangers. 


Journal of H.M.S. Crocodile, while passing through the Inner Passage to 
Torres Stratt. 


On the 3d of July, 1830, the Crocodile sailed from Port Jackson, in com- 
pany with eight merchant ships, which took this opportunity of sailing through 
the Strait. Qn the noon of the 9th, the fleet had reached up to Sandy Cape, 
and, passing a quarter of a mile along the east side of Break-Sea-Spit, rounded 
its north end within one cable’s length; hauling in to the northward for Round 
Hill. Lady Elliot Island, discovered by the ship Lady Elliot in 1816, 


* Nautical Magazine, No. 18. t No. 50 of our table of Wrecks of British Shipping. 
NO. 22.—VOL, II. 4s 
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was distinctly seen. Having had a fresh wind from the east-ward through 
the day, the fleet was close under Round Hill at midnight, having made 
the coast hereabouts with ease; and our position being well determined, 
we hauled off fortwo miles and a half, and then shaped a direct course for 
Cape Capricorn. We arrived abreast of it by 9 a.x. on the 10th, from whence 
the Investigator’s track was followed up to the Keppel Islands, and to Cape 
Manifold, and under which we anchored for the evening. The outer extreme 
of the Cape bore E. 22° S. (mag.) 14 mile, in eleven fathoms. The fleet 
experienced much swell during the night. 

At daybreak, on July 11, under way from Cape Manifold, and, follow- 
ing the track of yesterday, arrived at noon abreast of Cape Townshend ; from 
which, forming a direct course for the Percy Islands, anchored in the evening 
under the west side of the southernmost of that group, in eleven fathoms, half 
a mile off shore. The Percy Islands have a very verdant and fertile appear- 
ance, and abound in wood, 

At daybreak on the 12th, under way from the Percies, but the wind turning 
out light and variable, we made but little way. In the evening we anchored 
under the northern island of the cluster immediately south of Beverly Group, 
and which cluster is but imperfectly delineated in Captain King’s chart, 
sheet No. 1, published in 1824. The island we landed upon is peaked, and 
in some parts moderately wooded, and produces a profusion of very long Kan- 
garoo grass, much esteemed in the colony. It is frequented by the natives of 
the main land, and, from its soil and luxuriance of vegetation, seems to pos- 
sess great capabilities. 

A fresh wind sprung up early on the 13th, and carried the fleet rapidly past 
the Prudhoe Islands, which we passed to the eastward. In this route we 
frequently discovered the water to be very much discoloured, and repeatedly 
sheered out or in to the land. It appeared to arise, however, from the agi- 
tation of the water on the peculiar nature of the bottom, as the soundings 
were regular. At noon we observed, in latitude 20° 58’ south, and 149° 30’ 
east; in which position several islets were seen south of the island Ir of the 
chart, not inserted therein ;* also an islet and rock bore S. by W. 24 miles 
distant. There are also some other irregularities in this vicimty, which, the 
rapidity of our passing, and the nature of this navigation, did not permit us to 
correct. Having rounded the high-peaked island | r, we hauled in to the west- 
ward, and at sunset anchored in twelve fathoms off the island m of the chart, 
with an elevated peak of 874 feet, altogether one of the most beautiful islands 
we had hitherto met with. The peak bore E.N.E., six miles and a half distant. 
During the night there was some swell, and a rapid tide. 

July 14. Some delay occurred this morning by the ship George Canning 
being unable to purchase her anchor, having hooked a coral patch, and cap- 
sized her windlass. This occurrence caused us to lose a whole tide, and short- 
ened the day’s run so much, that we could only fetch to an anchorage in the 
evening under Cape Conway, tn eleven fathoms. The Cape bore east 67° N., 
and the north Repulse Island west 10° south (magnetic.) The tide ran one 
knot and a half per hour. 

At daybreak on the 15th, under way from Cape Conway, and entered 
Whitsunday Passage with a fresh southerly breeze. Fires, and other indica- 
tions, seemed to prove this part of the country well peopled. On either side 
the strait the scenery is luxurious and picturesque. On the main the land 
rises into mountains of gentle acclivity, but covered with dense forests. The 
islands are of moderate height, and covered with rich foliage. The windings 


* Capt. King is aware of this, and expresses his regret in his work that he could not 
examine them.—Eb, ‘ 
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of the coast, and the straits between the islands, seem to offer security against 
any winds, And, altogether, it appeared the most eligible position that is to 
be met with beyond the present bounds of the colony, up to this latitude, for a 
settlement. 

We cleared the passage without difficulty, and at noon Cape Gloucester bore 
west, nine miles distant. In the afternoon we saw Holbourne Island. Dassing 
six miles and a half inside of it, and having a clear run for the night, shaped a 
course for Cape Bowling-Green, but made little way on account of the wind 
falling light. 

At noon, on the 16th of July, Cape Bowling-Green bore south 24 miles. 
From hence we continued our route to Cape Cleveland and the Family 
Islands, without anchoring until the eveniny of the 17th, when we came to for 
the night, in 7 fathoms, off Barnard Group; having followed, in general, 
Captain King’s outside track. A solitary native came off from Double Point, 
in a small basket-canoe which he paddled by hand: his real object was not 
ascertained, but, having obtained some old rags and a few biscuits, he paddled 
back to his companions on the beach, who appeared to watch his return with 
anxiety. 

On the morning of the 18th July, under way from Barnard Group, and 
followed the inshore track up to Frankland Reefs, and arrived abreast of them 
at 2 p.m. About this time we observed the wreck of the colonial shooner 
Mermaid, on a reef nearly dry, six and a half or seven miles to the eastward 
of Frankland Reef. 

The weather was hazy, and the land obscured, so that it was impossible 
to give this reef any satisfactory position, other than by the log account, 
from which the above is determined. Having closed the wreck sufficiently 
to observe she was deserted, we resumed our course to the northward, and 
in the evening came to in 19 fathoms, within Fitzroy Island, three quarters of 
a mile off its west end. This island is bold and elevated, and covered 
with wood. ; 

July 19. At daybreak under way from Fitzroy Island, and followed Captain 
King’s route up to Snapper Island, Cape Tribulation, and the Hope Islands, 
off which we came to in the evening in 10 fathoms. The S.E. Island 
S.E. by S.; and N.E. ditto, E. 4 N. We had a troublesome swell during 
the night. 

July 20, Under way early with the fleet, and took the inside route up to 
Endeavour River, passing within the shoal d of the chart, and then edging 
away for Cape Bedford. From this Cape, we followed the centre track up to 
Lizard Island, and came to in 11 fathoms, off its west side. The north point 
of the island E, 55° N.; south point of it, S E. by S. 4 S.; and Eagle Island 
S.W. by W. 

July 21. On leaving Lizard Island, and steering over towards Howick 
Group, we passed to the north of Eagle Island, and the other dangers there. 
about; keeping in Captain King's track up to Cape Melville, and passing 
close round the spit extending from that Cape, on which spit there are several 
very remarkable rocks above water; and from thence, steering over to Cape 
Flinders, anchored under its west side for the night, with the Cape bearing 
N.N.E. 14 mile. 

July 22. During great part of this day the wind was licht and baffling: but 
by 5 p.m. we had reached over to the island No. 3 of the chart, in lat. 13° 47’ 
south, under which we had tolerable anchorage for the night in 11 fathoms. 
Its centre E. by N. 4 N. per compass, three quarters of a mile distant, Janes 
Hill, an elevated table-land, distinctly marked in the chart of Captain King, 
was found this day to be a very valuable sea-mark 
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July 23. Under way at daylight, and proceeded by the middie route of the 
chart up to the Claremont Islands. On nearing Cape Sidiwouth, we observed 
the wreck of a large ship on its south side; and about the same time saw a 
small vessel under sail, making from her. With the idea that some assistance 
might be required, we anchored under the small sandy islet in lat. 13° 21‘ south, 
and long. 143° 37’ east; on which a tent was observed to be pitched, and a 
flagstaff erected, and thither the above vessel was directing her course. She 
was found to be a wrecker from Sydney, and the wreck was that of the ship 
Swifisure, cast away in July last year on a bank off this Cape that does not 
appear inthe chart. Finding no cause fordelay, the fleet was ander way before 
noon, with a moderate S.E. wind, and still following Captain King’s route, 
reached Cape Weymouth in the evening, and anchored under it for the night, 
in 7 fathoms. The Cape on with the inner extreme of Restoration Island 
E. by S. 3S. two-thirds of a mile. 

July 24. At 9 the fleet was under sail, and by noon reached up to Fair Cape, 
in latitude 12° 25’ south. At 1 b. 45m. we approached Piper Island, the 
reefs about which were remarked to be more extensive than re ed in the 
chart, and caused some hesitation with respect to passing them, before we 
attempted it; and, for the purpose of inspecting them more particalariy, we 
brought the fleet to the wind, and, standing along their weather edge, disco- 
vered the most eligible passage to be to the eastward of them, and to the west- 
ward of h, i, and h, islets or banks, in a good and clear passage, bounded by 
reefs on either side, which, though under water, are shewn with great distinct- 
ness by the discoloration. We passed close under the east side of Young 
Island, The bush mentioned by Captain King was seen, as well as the other 
circumstances alluded to in his narrative, Having Haggerstone 
Island, and Sir Edward Horne Islands, the fleet stood in for, and anchored 
under the west side of Sunday Island, its centre E. by S.4S., one mile and 
four-fifths. Margaret Bay affords good shelter, but the country hereabout is 
of a very forbidding appearance ; sandy, sterile, and arid. Several native’s fires 
were observed some short distance inland. 

July 25. Under way at daylight, and took the inshore track of Captain Cook 
up to Cairn-Cross Island, passing close along the edge of the shoal and islet v, 
in order to avoid the reefs of the Hannibal Islands, Pudding-Pan Hill (of 
Captain Bligh) is an elevated table-land, very remarkable, and easily dis- 
tinguished; but we could observe nothing about it to wasrant its fanciful 
appellation, By 1 p.m. we came abreast of Cairn-Cross Island, even 
between it and 7, and then edging away to the N.N W. for the Turtle Islands, 
passing within the reef x. In approaching the Albany Istets, we fell in with 
the barque Wanstead, on her passage from Van Diemen’s Land to Singapore. 
She had entered the straits by the way of Murray’s Island, and bad experi- 
enced some bad weather after her entry, by which she lost an anchor and 
chain-cable. | 

Having rounded the Albany Islets, and kept well to the northward, to avoid 
the small shoal laid down im the chart, between Cape York and the York 
Islands, and hauling in under the Cape, anchored for the sight in 5} fathoms, 
the Cape bearing E. 4S.; the peaked hill at the entrance of Endeavour Strait, 
8.E.4S. Here the water was perfectly smooth, and the anchorage good and 
secure. The country hereabout is verdant and well-wooded, and appears to 
be populous, as fires were observed in every direction. 

July 26. Under way about 6 a.m. from Cape York, with the fleet, 
joined by the Wanstead, and shaped a course for Wednesday Island ; but, 
soon after the ships were under sail, light and variable winds ensued, which 
obliged us to traverse on either side of Captain King’s track, and several times 
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we tacked short of, or bore away from discoloured patches, which probably 
were caused only by the bottom being disturbed by the current. For so far as 
our observations went, this part of the straits has been very carefully sounded. 
About 10 the breeze freshened up from the eastward, and the fleet passed with 
Celerity round Wednesday, Hummond, and Good Islands, on which large 
parties of natives were assembled, who, by hailing, by signs, and gestures, 
appeared very anxious that we should communicate with them. 

e shoal d, north of Hummond and Good Islands, must be carefully 
regarded in passing this contracted part of the straits. It shewed itself dis- 
tinctly by the discoloration, yet was not perceived until we had approached 
it very closely, notwithstanding a special look-out was kept for it. This, how- 
ever, is the last danger properly belonging to the straits, and on clearing it the 
passage may be regarded as over. 

By noon we were abreast of Booby Island, and, passing along its north 
side, observed two small flags flying upon it, and a bottle deposited at the base 
of one of the staves—the memorial, as we supposed, of vessels that had lately 
passed through the straits. We made no stop, but, immediately after clearing 
Booby Island, the ships respectively made all possible sail, and dispersed on 
their separate destinations. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Captains King and Flinders, for their 
surveys of this most intricate coast; and from the experience we had of the 
inshore passage, we do not hesitate to recommend it; but all ships should 
have Captain King’s book of sailing directions to accompany the charts. We 
apchored sixteen times after entering at Break-Sea-Spit, on the 9th, and were 
clear of all dangers by noon of the 26th July, when the convoy parted 


company. 


76.—Nrerson Reer,* Paciric Ocean, Lat. 27° 8., 
Lone. 146° 17’ W. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—Observing, in the course of looking over a few numbers of your valua- 
ble maguzine, that it has become a grand repository of facts most valuable to 
science and humanity, I take the opportunity of forwarding to you the situation 
of an extensive and dangerous coral reef, of which, in the course of my obser- 
vations, I have seen no notice in any chart; and as it lies direct in the course 
of vessels leaving the Society Isles, homeward bound, round the Horn, I doubt 
not you will give it publicity, for the purpose of putting masters of vessels on 
their guard against so formidable a danger. 


Extract from Journal of the Ship Sir George Osborne. 


“‘ January 19, 1827. On our passage from Tahiti to England round Cape 
Horn. Light breezes, and fine clear weather. Latitude observed, 26° 33’ S., 
longitude, 146° 25’ 45” W. At 6 p.m. observed a heavy swell, which proved 
to be caused by the sea breaking on a coral reef; bauled off on the larboard- 
tack, and passed between two portions of the reef nearly level with the water. 
White coral observed under the ship, from four to six fathoms ; the reef extend. 
ing a considerable distance, curving S.E. in form of a crescent as far as the eye 
could reach from the masthead. The sea being perfectly smooth, shewed 
itself by rollers, only occasionally breaking. Its situation, 27° 0’ south latitude, 
146° 16’ 45” west longitude, by chronometer.” 

We named it Nielson’s Reef, the name of the master. 

® The ship Lancaster struck on this reef in 1831. The weather being fine, the sea did not 
break on it. The least water she found was 12 feet.—Ep. , 
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As a proof of the correctness of our time-keepers, we had only left Tain 
five days, and made our passage in 113 days, without sighting land unul we 
made the Start point. 

The time which has been allowed to elapse is in consequence of expecting to 
see it placed in modern charts from information given by the captain, and from 
the intervention of other avocations. 

I remain yours, 


S. Stutrcaatry, 
At the time, Naturalist on board the Pacific Pearl Company's 
ship, Sir Geurge Osborne, James Nielson, Commander. 


8, Cumberland Terrace, New River, Bristol, 
November 12, 1833. 


77.—Rocks BETWEEN Tristan D'ACUNHA AND THE CaPE OF 
Goop Hope. 


. The following is worth the attention of navigators : — 


Extract from the Log of the barque Ann from Liverpool towards the Isle of 
France, 1829, Capt. W. W. Robson. 


Monday, 12th October. Made Tristan D’Acunha, the longitude by chro- 
noineter differing from the chart, but exactly agreeing with Capt. Heywood’s. 

In the chart, Inaccessible Island was laid down as five miles east of Tristan 
d’Acunha, but it was found to lie actually five miles west of it. 

Sunday, 18th October. At 9h. 30m. aM, in lat. 37° 35’ S., long. (ascer- 
tained by the same chronometer which assigned the long. of Tristan d’Acunha 
in accordance with Captain Heywood) 7° 30’ E. The vessel steering E.S.E. 
by compass, and running nearly nine knots. Saw on the lee-bow what was at 
first supposed to be whales, but, when a short distance from them, discovered 
them plainly to be rocks, the highest part about eight feet above water ; luffed, 
and cleared them by about fifty yards. The sea broke heavy on them, and 
there wus tangle eight or nine feet lung growing on the rocks. 

They are about fifty or sixty yards long, something in the annexed shape, 
with the opening to the S.E. 





References. 


From C round to D. Rock about six feet high above water. 

From C to B. A kind of neck, level with the water. 

From A to B. The highest part of the rock about eight, or perhaps even ten 
feet above water, 

From Dto E. Neck level with the water. 
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‘From Eto F. Rock about six or seven feet above water. | 
AtAand F, Tangle eight or nine feet long growing on the rocks. 

N.B. The Hibernia Rock laid down as doubtful in the same parallel of lati- 
tude, about 10° of longitude to the westward, Captain Robson thinks may 
probably be the same, but erroneously placed in long. 


78.— REMARKS ON THE IlarBbourR anp River PaRarBa po 
Norte. By Commander the Hon. F. F. de Roos, R.N. 


The River Paraiba do Norte, which is situated sixty-seven miles north of 
Pernambuco, has an extensive commerce, and is generally visited by ships 
homeward bound from that port, to complete their cargoes. Vessels drawing 
164 feet water can safely enter at the springs. 

The coast here trends north and south, and the direction of the river is 
S.S.W, nearly in a straight line. On the south point (Balea) of the entrance, 
which is low, sandy, and wooded, is built the strong fortress of Cabedello, 
The north point is also low, with cocoa-nut trees upon it; but immediatel 
behind is some high wooded.land, on the point of which the remarkable Con- 
vent da Guia is distinctly seen. The Barrier reef terminates abreast of the 
south point, when the bar commences, and continues till it reaches the exten- 
sive shoals which stretch out from Point Sucena. 

Ships approaching from the south are recommended to make Cape Branco, 
which is four leagues south of Cabedello. It is a remarkable point, with two 
cocoa-nut trees upon the very extremity. From the northward the latitude 
may be run down when Cabedello Fort will appear. It is the only fortress 
for many leagues upon the coast, which otherwise bears a great sameness of 
appearance. Ships should on no account venture into less than six fathoms 
water. 

A gun fired will bring off a pilot: they come in jangadoes from the Cocoa 
village to the south of the fort, and are considered expert and trustworthy. 

The bar is at some distance from the land, and, as the passage is tortuous, 
it is not safe to attempt to enter without a pilot. On it there is eight feet 
water at low-water spring-tides. 

The bottom is sand, in some spots hard. There are breakers on either hand, 
and the marks which are given are difficult to distinguish, and therefore not to 
be depended upon. 

The land winds are not of frequent occurrence, Vessels, therefore, have 
generally to beat out against the prevailing N.E. wind, which blows steadily. 
His Majesty's sloop Algerine, working out in October, 1832, made twenty- 
one tacks. 

It is usual for all ships entering to anchor off the Port Cabedello, in order to 
be visited ; after this they are at liberty to proceed up the river, TI.M. sloop 
Algerine was anchored with the fort bearing, by compass, S. 60° E., distant 
a quarter of a mile, in five and a half fathoms. Bad water, and few supplies 
are to be found at this place. 

A different pilot is appointed to take vessels up the river, which, as the wind 
is generally fair, is an operation of little difficulty or danger, and is almost 
always effected in one tide. The two shoalest spots are situated, one just 
above Cabedello, and the other abreast of the entrance of the Tambia river. 
Going down is tedious, as ships have beating winds, but the reaches are long. 
The bottom throughout is soft mud. 

It is necessary to warp into the anchorage off the city, which is perfectly 
sheltered and secure. Indeed the only vessel ever lost in the river was one 
which, by inadvertence, grounded upon her anchor, and foundered. 
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Water is to be procured by sending boots with casks up the rivers. That of 
the Tambia is celebrated for its purity. Provisions may be had in abundance, 
and al a very moderate rate. 

We had no openly of ascertaining the latitude of Cabedello, bat have 
assumed it, after Baron Roussin, to be 6° 57'50”S. The difference of longi- 
tude measured from Cabedello to the light-house of Pernambuco, by three 
good chronometers, makes it 5°,9, or 1’ 28’,5 to the eastward, which, allowing 

at place to be in 34°51’, gives the longitude of Cabedello 34° 50’,5. The 
variatron of the compass we observed to be 5° 14’ W. 


79.—NaVIGATION OF THE GULL STREAN. 


“ Trinity- House, London, 5th November, 1833. 


“ Notice is hereby given, that a Chequered Red and White Buoy has been 
about midway between the north and south brake buoys, on the easten 
side of the brake sand, in five fathoms at low-water spring-tides, with the fol- 
lowing marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 
North Foreland Light-House. . . . . . . N.DBEE. 
Gull Light-Vessel . . 2. . . . «© «. . ». SEYS. 
South Foreland High Light-House . . . . . S.W. 

Ash Church, its length to the northward of a White 


Mil is oe ee te, ke es NW 
Ramsgate Pier Light-House on Sackett’s Library N. 4 W. 
North Brake Buoy . . . . . 1... NNER E, 
South Brake Buoy S.W. b. 8. Southerly 


Waldershare Monument on theNorthernmostHouse 
in No. 2 Battery, which stands about half a Mile 
to the Northward of Sandown Castle . . . W.b.S.4S. 


“The White Buoy on the Brake Knoll has been taken away, and the South 
Brake Buoy has been moved further out: it now lies in five fathoms at low- 
water, on the outer part of a knoll at the tail of the Brake Sand, with the fol- 
lowing marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 


Gooch’s House on Prospect House . . . . . N.bB E.G E. 
North Foreland Light-House. . . . . . . N.BEQE, 
Gull Light-Vessel . . 2. . 2... . . © ENE, 
Fork Buoy . . .......... SE. 
South Foreland High Light-House on the middle 

of the Cliff Northward of Old Stairs Bay . . S.W.3 W. 
Mongeham Church, on the Northernmost House 

atDeal . . . 2. «© 2 © © « «© « . WOLDS. 
Ramsgate Pier Light-House, its length on the 

Chancel end of the New Church. . . . . NGE. 


“< Vessels, when nearing this buoy from the Gull Stream, shauld not bring it 
to bear to the southward of S.W., and they sbould never cross the shoal to the 


narthward of it. 
“The Buoy of the Fork lies in 63 fathoms at low water, with the following 


marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 
The Gull Light-Vessel . . . . . . . . . N.ELQN., 


South Sand Head Light-Vessel . . . . . . SS.W.4 W, 
- South Foreland High Light-House . . . . . S.W.aW. 
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Upper Deal Mill, touching the South Side of the 
wer Mill at Deal. . 2. . 2. 1 ©. . W.DS. 
Waldershare Tower, its apparent breadth open to 

the Southward of Upper Deal Church . . . W.3S. 
South Brake Buoy . . . 2... 1 wh OUNLW. 
Ram<gate Pier Light-House on St. Lawrence Mill North. 
North Foreland Light-House. . . .. . . N.bBEJVE. 


“When between the Gull Light-Vessel and the Fork, ships or vessels should 
not stand nearer to the Bunt Head than eight fathoms water. 
“‘ By Order, “ J, Herpert, Secretary.” 


80.—Tutitock Rocks. Reported in Lat. 37° 25' N., 
Long. 24° 45' W. 
Lo the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—I observe, that in the Nautical Magazine,* Tullock’s Rocks, near the 
Acores, are stated as above water, and that on seemingly good grounds their 
existence is doubted. 

On this I remark, that Mr. Tullock himself expressly stated some years 
since, “ that all the twenty-one heads of rocks he counted were under water, 
but that two of them shewed in the hollow of the sea. That they were of a 
black cindery appearance.” And he even, adverting to the then late rise and 
subsidence of Sabrina Island, suggested, “that they might be of recent origin, 
and might perhaps disappear: but at all events he saw them plainly, and 
escaped narrowly enough from them.” 

The other authorities quoted in Mr. Purdy’s North Atlantic Memoir suffi- 
ciently corroborate Mr. Taltock’s veracity, (were that needful,) and also the 
accuracy of the bearings and distance he assigned to the rocks from the highest 
rock of the Formigas. 

[We did not doubt the existence of these rocks, but regretted that the Ariadne was not eo 


successful as to find them, and we cautioned navigators against ‘ undiscovered dangers near 
the Formigas.”]—Ep. 





Reer NEAR ROCKALL.t 


Extract from the Log-book of the Emperor Alexander, of Aberdeen, Lachlan 
M'‘Kinnan, Master. 


April 8, 1832. Saw Rockall bearing W.N.W., distant four leagues; and 
Long Reef, breaking occasionally, bearing from the ship N.W. by W. § W., 
distant eight miles, and about four miles from Rockall. 

At intervals the sea did not break on the reef, but it broke frequently very 
heavily, and with long rolling white seas, like breach upon a bar, for about six 
or seven ships’ lengths. 

The sea broke in no other place at that time within sight. The bearings are 


by compass. 
© p. 169, Vol. i. 


+ In an early number, we propose giving some account of Captain Vidal's examination of 
the Rockall hank. In the mean time, we believe that his chart of it will shortly be published 
by the Admiralty. 


*," With the view of making the most of our limited space, we have deter- 
mined on gmitling our tide-table in future, as it is but ey fatale and local 
importance, to the exclusion of notices more generally interesting to scamen, 
—Ep. or Naur. Mag. 

NO. 22.—VOL. II. 41 
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VOYAGES AND MARITIME PAPERS. 


I.—On tue Risk ano GEeneRAL Poricy oF OUR RECENT 
_ Arctic ExpepDITIONS. 


THE first announcement of Captain Ross’s return in the news- 
papers was followed up by a paragraph, expressing an earnest hope 
that this would be the last of such useless, rash, and unprofitable 
expeditions. 

We have long been aware that such were the prevailing senti- 
ments of three several classes in society, viz : 1st, Those who, from 
religious motives, consider any risk of life as an unwarrantable 
temptation of Providence. 2d, Those who look to the effect of 
measures through the sole medium of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
And 3d, A numerous assemblage of minor objectors, who, without 
giving themselves much trouble in sifting the real merits or deme- 
rits of the case, cut the Gordian knot by that most vague and dis- 
heartening of all answers Cui bono? an answer which has, in every 
age, done its best to paralyze genius, and close the door of inquiry 
upon every subject and object, the immediate effects of which do not 
come within the sphere of the most ordinary comprehension. But, 
in addition to these three classes, it is with pain and sorrow that 
we have now to add the recorded sentiments of the public press: 
this last, though by no means least influential portion of the com- 
munity, thus laying its fatal axe to the root of a chivalrous spirit, 
which has heretofore had so large a share in exalting the British 
character among the nations of the civilized and enlightened 
world. 

To suppose that the arguments of unknown individuals can 
weigh aught in opposition to the verdicts of so formidable a coali- 
tion, would be vain presumption; but, under a deep and abiding 
conviction, that, with the encouragement of British enterprise, 
much of what may yet remain of Britain’s future glory is identified, 
we would fain offer a contributory mite to the “audi alteram par- 
tem” side of this important question. 

First, then, How does the case stand with respect to the actual 
expenditure of human life? We have facts before us, and to them 
be the appeal. : 

From an accurate investigation of the deaths occurring in the 
district wherein we reside, they appear to be in the proportion of 
about 1 in 38. From the statistical reports of the metropolis, they 
are in the proportion of 1 in 40: but there is good reason for con- 
cluding that the number is far greater, there being prodigious 
omissions in the records of burials.* In Liverpool, in 1830, the 

* See Annals of Philosophy—Lubbock’s remarks on mortality. 
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proportion was nearly 1 in 38: but, as its returns are liable to the 
inaccuracies existing in London, the number of deaths may fairly 
be computed as exceeding this ratio. We will, however, take them 
as 1 in 40. 

With these data, let us now refer to the actual mortality during 
a period of fifteen years, from 1818 to 1833, which will comprise 
the expeditions of Ross, Parry, Franklin, Lyon, and Weddell. 


Ross, 1818, absent seven months. 


Isabella, 57 2 Total, 94 men. Not an officer or man on sick 
Alexander, 37 list. 


Ross, 1829 to 1833, absent four years and a half. 


Victory, 23 men.—Of whom three only died, though exposed to 
every degree of privation and hardship; and, to use Captain Ross's 
words, ‘‘ as two out of these three were cut off early in the voyage, 
by diseases not peculiar to the climate, only one man can be said 
to have perished.” 


Parry, 1819, 1820—absent two years. 


Hecla, a Total, 94 men. 


Griper, 


Of these, one only died, and his lungs were diseased before he 
embarked. 


Parry, 1821, 1822, 1823—absent three years. 


Hecla, 60 


Five deaths occurred: of which, one was by an accident; one 


consumption ; one pulmonary affection, increased by intemperate 
habits ; one would not take proper medicines. 


Parry, 1824, 1825—absent two years. 


Hecla, 62 
Fury, 60} Fatal, 122. 


One death only, and that hastened by an accident. 
Parry, 1827—absent seven months. 


Hecla,* 34 
co os} Total, 62. 


One death on board the ship, where there were no privations. 
The individual had been in every one of the previous expeditions. 
Franklin—absent two years. 


We cannot speak with similar accuracy respecting this land 
expedition, the actual number of followers not being stated; and 


* We have considered the Hecla’s complement to be the same as in 1524, viz. 62 men, as 
we are not aware that any addition was made in consequence of the boat cstablishment. 
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as they varied according to circumstances occasionally, it might be 
impossible to come at the exact truth, but we are probably not far 
wrong in computing them at about twenty; of whom four died— 
two of them from gun-shot wounds. As, however, it is not itaproba- 
ble that the deaths of these two were more or less connected with 
the peculiar hardships to which they were exposed, we will consider 
the whole four to have died of privation. 


Lyon, 1824—absent five months. 


Griper, 41 men. No deaths. 

That the vessel was exposed to dreadful weather, and that the 
crew suffered in consequence, is well known; but so far from 
affecting their spirits, Captain Lyon closes his interesting narrative 
thus: ‘I may with truth assert, that there never was a happier 
little community than that assembled in the Griper; each suc- 
ceeding day, and each escape from difficulties, seemed to bind us 
more strongly together; and I am proud to say, that during the 
whole of our voyage, neither punishment, complaint, nor even 
a dispute of any kind, occurred amongst us.” 


Weddell—absent nearly two years. 


Jane,.. brig, 160 tons, 22) 
Beaufoy, cutter, 65 tons. 13) 


With the exception of this last, these expeditions were sanctioned 
by Government; but Mr. Weddell, who, we are proud to add, was 
a Master in the Royal Navy, ventured in a private capacity with 
the two little vessels above named, one almost a cock-boat, to 
explore the southern regions, ‘‘as full of peril and adventurous 
spirit,” as those of ‘‘ thrice-ribbed ice,” in breaking whose frozen 
barriers, his gallant messmates had so nobly distinguished them- 
selves. And, during so long an absence, with such limited means 
and accommodations, we hear only of the loss of one man, who had 
been for many months in a consumption. Mr. Weddell, too, had 
no martial law to enforce discipline; but true British spirit ren- 
dered its absence of no moment; for, ‘‘ never, during my expe- 
rience at sea,” he observes, ‘‘have I seen an equal degree of 
patience and firmness, as was ‘exhibited by these seamen. No 
dastardly request to reach a better climate was ever hinted at; but 
they continued in the strictest obedience and determination to make 
light of difficulties.” 

“We might, in addition to the above, mention the expedition 
under Captain King, in the Adventure and Beagle, who was absent 
about four years,and chiefly occupied in surveying the cheerless shores 
of Terradel Fuego; but we omit it, as his volume is yet to appear, and 
we have therefore at present no certain data for reference ; though we 
have reason to believe that his deaths were limited to a boat’s crew, 
upset in a squall in the Straits of Magellan, and a mao.who fell 


Total, 35. 
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from the foretop-sailyard, when the vessel was getting under way 
in Gravesend Reach, preparatory to coming to her final anchorage 
at Woolwich the same evening. 

The following is a summary made out from the above details: 


No. of Men Deaths by Deaths 
Year in Under the Absent. Causes or [occasioned | Rate of 
which the on Disor: ers | directly or [Deaths at 
Expedition Command of unconrected| indirectly | average 
led 


Sailed. Expedition. Y. M. witht! cEx-| bythe  jof 1 in40. 
| pedition. Expedition,| 


Ey oes | Gee fe 























1818 Ross 94 0 7 0 0 14 
1829 Ross 23 4 6 2 1 3 
1819 Parry 94 2 0 1 0 5 
1821 Parry 118 3 0 3 2 9 
1824 Parry 122 2 0 1 0 6 
1827 | Parry 62 | 0 7 1 0 1 
1819 Franklin 20 2 0 0 4 1 
1824 Lyon 41 0 5 0 0 0} 
1822 | Weddell . 35 | 2 0 ; 0 1 
i 9 7 
Total . . 2 16 273 


Here, then, we find, that, according to statistical calculations, 
the deaths in these several expeditions ought to Lave amounted to 
twenty-seven and three-quarters, whereas they did not much 
exceed half that number; and, moreover, that of these, seven only 
were fairly to be laid tothe accountof sickness, or other causes directly 
connected with the peculiar risks and hardships of the service in 
which the individuals were engaged. It may indeed be said, that 
our average is unfair, inasmuch as the crews of such vessels are 
generally picked men, in the prime of life, and that the majority 
of deaths occur at an earlier age. But, in addition to the allow- 
ance already made for this in the average taken, viz. 1 in 40, 
which, as we have shewn, would probably be nearer the truth, if 
taken at the least in about | in 38, it should be borne in mind, 
as a well-ascertained fact, that mortality materially increases among 
the poor, and diminishes among the affluent; and, therefore, 
that, had the above number of individuals (the great majority of 
whom were not only of the poorer class, but of the proverbially 
most reckless, improvident, and irregular of that class*) been living 
on shore, under no control, following their usual course of life, at 
least double, if not treble the number, would have died. Here, 
then; instead of an expenditure, we have a most decided and a 
very considerable saving of human life. 


® Lord Nelson averaged the life of a sailor at forty years, on these considerations. 
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But further, respecting, as we do, those who from religious 
motives are hostile to these expeditions, we would suggest 
for their consideration, whether, had the mortality been equal 
to, or even exceeded, the average which “ flesh is heir to” by 
the usual laws of nature, those who might have yielded u 
their lives in this their country’s service, would not, in all likeli- 
hood, have been far better prepared for that awful change, than 
had they perished in the purlieus of the metropolis, or imbibed the 
seeds of their fate amidst the vices and iniquities so common in our 
sea-port towns. To say nothing of the moral and social order 
inherent in our naval discipline, is there nothing, we would further 
ask, of a moral or religious tendency incident to the peculiar situa- 
tion in which such men were placed? Little, indeed, do these 
persons know of Franklin or of Parry, if they are ignorant of the 
devotional spirit which hallowed their exertions, and of the eternal 
benefit which may have accrued to those whose privilege it was to 
be one of their gallant followers. 

However we may respect the prejudices, if so they may be called, 
of those to whom we have just appealed, with the money-calculat- 
ing class who here unite with them, we have but little sympathy, and 
feel but little inclination in wasting time to convince such reasoners, 
that some ingredients there are in the formation of character, and 
exaltation of a people, of more worth and excellence than gold, or 
the incessant contemplation of profit and loss. But even on their 
own grounds, we fear not to meet these Shylocks, who look to 
nothing but the interest of their bond. For we have heard capi- 
talists in the whale trade speak in the highest and most grateful 
terms of these expeditions, as calculated to open new sources of 
wealth to those who are engaged in this department of commerce; * 


* We are happy to make one exception from our assertion against the 
public press, and have great pleasure in quoting the following from the columns 
of the Liverpool Times :— 

There is every reason to believe, that if the recent Arctic voyages had not 
been undertaken, the whale fishery which employs a capital of upwards of a 
million, which is one of the best nurseries in the world for seamen, and on 
which Hull, Peterhead, Frazerburgh, and several other towns of the kingdom, 
mainly depend, would have been totally lost to the country. For many years, 
a great change has been taking place in the habits of those stupendous crea- 
tures, which draw the enterprise of the merchants and mariners of England and 
Scotland into the Arctic seas. When the fishery commenced, they were so 
tame that they were found floating in all the gulfs and bays of Spitzbergen, 
fearless of harm, and were taken by hundreds, and without an effort. Ina few 
years, however, this dreadful destruction drove them into the more remote 
bays, from whence they were soon driven into the open sea, far away from 
land. But the trackless ocean afforded them no shelter from their enemies; 
they were pursued, and that with so much resolution, that the Dutch are calcu- 
lated to have destroyed upwards of 50,000 in no very long course of years. 
Retiring before their ruthless pursuers, they next took refuge along the line of 


AoA Mw 
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and we believe that the enterprising and pioneering spirit of our 
Arctic voyagers has induced many whaling captains to follow their 
footsteps, with ample remuneration for their pains. Looking, then, 
upon these expeditions in the light of mere money-making concerns, 
surely it is worth being at some charge, as a stimulus to a branch 
of commerce which, in the gross value of articles imported from the 
Arctic regions, ‘‘ in five years, free of first cost, amounted to near 
three millions sterling,*”’ and which, in the article of oil alone, 
occasions an annual average importation to the amount of upwards 
of twenty-five thousand tons. 

Again, we would ask these wary guardians of our financial 
honour, whether some little hazard and speculation is not, after all, 
worth consideration on other accounts. Was it so completely out 
of the question, that these exploring vessels might have opened 
new communications with tribes connected with an increased pro- 
duce in the fur trade? Was it quite visionary to suppose, that, 
in regions hitherto untrodden by the foot of intelligence, mines and 
minerals might have been made our own, of countless value as 
sources of profit? We throw out these hints on legitimate founda- 
tions ; for it will be remembered, that, in Captain Koss’s expedition 
in 1818, a mountainous tract was pointed out by the natives, as 
abundant in an ore, or virgin metal, which, from the specimen 
exhibited, there was reason to suppose were, in part at least, com- 
posed of meteoric iron! If one new combination of a valuable 
metal, then, was thus placed within our grasp, why not other varie- 
ties of new and curious compounds? But, to discuss this argument 
to a tithe of its merited extent, would occupy a volume. Suffice it 
to say, (we give but one instance, where twenty present them- 
selves,) that, had the Pheenicians and Romans chilled the spirit of 


perpetual ice, which was their habitation when Scoresby wrote his celebrated 
work. Here, as many as 1400 of them were killed in one year. At last, worn 
out by perpetual persecution, they have plunged into the regions of eternal ice, 
where the boldest whaler dares not to pursue them. The consequence is, that 
the Greenland fishery, which was formerly carried on in the sea between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, is nearly abandoned, and the whole trade would soon 
have been at an end, if Ross had not penetrated in his first voyage through the 
mass of ice which renders the entrance to Baffin’s Bay so hazardous, and 
opened to the whalers seas never before fished, and which the monsters of the 
deep are found to frequent in great numbers. The most northern parts of 
Baffin’s Bay, together with Lancaster Sound, Regent’s Inlet, &c., are now 
the great fishing stations ; and all these regions have been discovered, or at teast 
laid down with accuracy, by the recent navigators, who opened the route to 
less adventurous traders—shewed them that the seas abounded with whales— 
broke the icy barrier which had never been passed since the days of Baffin, and 
described the coasts and harbours so correctly as to deprive the voyage of the 
greater part of its perils. The mere pecuniary expense of the voyages of 
discovery has therefore already been paid many times, independent of the 
extension of geographical knowledge, and the great improvement of science. 
* Scoresby, V. fi. 133. 
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enterprise in their days, as those our money-loving countrymen 
wish to do in these our days, on the ground of improvident expen- 
diture, tin would never have been discovered, and the many arts 
and manufactures connected with it must have perished for lack of 
such knowledge. 

Lastly, come we to those, who, as a receipt in full of all 
demands, give cut Bono as the sum and substance of their objec- 
tion. It is hopeless, we fear, to suggest to them the importance of 
minute, and apparently insignificant discoveries, however remotely 
connected with science; that in the pursuit of knowledge, no fact, 
however trifling, is either useless or insulated; that a passing hint 
even, may become valuable, like the unit in arithmetic, simply by 
taking its proper place. Why remind them of the great disco- 
veries, for which we are indebted to mere accident? That from the 
fall of an apple to the ground, the attention of Newton was suc- 
cessfully directed to the motion of the planetary system; that the 
glance of a sunbeam through a glass globe of water, led to the solu- 
tion of the previous mysterious problem of the formation of the rain- 
bow, and the laws connected with the refrangibility and divisi- 
bility of light? ° Why tell them, that curious observations, more or 
less akin to these, depend upon accident, speculation, and enter- 
prize? That in these expeditions new facts have been established, 
and others may still be verified, respecting magnetism; that the 
relative proportions of land and water, in an interesting part of the 
globe, have been ina great degree ascertained; that the set of 
currents in particular directions have been made known. 

To all and each of these, and the host of others that might be 
advanced, the answer is one and the same, cui bono? and conclu- 
sive indeed it is to those who, either know not, or, knowing, heed 
not, the advantages of scientific discovery. 


‘“‘ What’s Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba ?” 


It is in vain for those who, by patient and deep research, have 
fathomed the depths of science, and, speculating in sound philoso- 
phy, have learned how, more than the ignorant are aware of, man 
is nearly or remotely interested in the furtherance of such pursuits, 
to appeal to the many who pride themselves in not being “ over 
curious in these unnecessary matters.” 

If an appeal is made in vain, with such areuments in our favour, 
how, indeed, can we hope to obtain a hearing? when, casting aside 
all other reasonings, we would rest our approval of these and 
similar expeditions on the sole and simple grounds of their utility, 
in exciting a spirit of enterprise, of which, till these degenerate 
days, England was justly proud. 

But, although our country’s glory may be on the wane, still, we 
trust and believe there are some, (and we would gladly hope not a 
few they be,) who, on this ground alone, would patronise and 
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uphold them. Men with British feeling, who would rue the hour 
when the flag of any other nation was hoisted on any hitherto 
unknown or inaccessible point or pinnacle of the wide world, where, 
had it not been checked and discouraged, the red cross of England 
might have waved triumphant, and borne testimony to the gal- 
lantry and perseverance of those who were her standard-bearers. 

In language more eloquent and forcible than we can pretend to, 
sanctioned by the practical experience of a professional advocate in 
the cause of national discoveries, we shall close our remarks with 
the words of Sir Edward Parry :—‘‘ May it still fall to England’s 
lot to accomplish undertakings like these, and may she ever con- 
tinue to take the lead in enterprises intended to contribute to the 
advancement of science, and to promote, with her own, the welfare 
of mankind at large! Such enterprises, so disinterested as well 
as useful in their object, do honour to the country which under- 
takes them. Even when they fail, they cannot but excite the 
admiration and respect of every liberal and cultivated mind; and 
the page of future history will undoubtedly record them, as every 
way worthy of a powerful, virtuous, and enlightened nation.” 

E. S. Y. 

We have copied the following from the Times: 

The Isabella, of Hull, in which Captain Ross made his first voyage to the 
Arctic regions, and in which, by a singular coincidence, he has returned from 
what may be presumed will be his last, was launched at Hull in the year 1812, 
and named after the daughter of one of the owners, the late W. Moxon, Esq., 
for whom and J. White, Esq., of Cottingham, the vessel was built. She was 
then engaged in the transport service, and was at the taking of St. Sebastian 
with the troops, when several of the crew were killed. After the war, she was 
selected by the Government for the Polar expedition, and fitted up with double 
decks and other requisites to encounter the violence of the northern seas. 
After the return of that expedition she was paid off, and the vessel was then 
sold to the present owners, who have taken advantage of the capabilitics 
secured by Government to engage in the whale fishery, in which she ee been 
extremely fortunate, her strength and other advantages having enabled the 
captains to go further into the ice than other ships could venture, It was thus 
that Captain Ross enjoyed the singular gratification, at the time of obtaining a 
providential rescue from his hazardous situation, to find himself rescued by the 
very vessel in which he had first gone forth on his great adventure.—For a 
drawiug and description of the manner in which this vessel was fitted for 
Captain Ross, see Nautical Magazine, No. 14. 


Occasioned by the Restoration of CartTain Ross, and his brave 
Followers, to their Native Country, in October last, after an 
absence of more than four years tn the frozen regions of Prince 
Regent's Inlet. 

BY SIBELLA ELIZABETH HATFIELD. 
A thousand harps with songs of joy, 
Have rung for warrior bands return'd 
Safe from the conflict’s dread employ, 
And crown’d with laurels aobly eara’d. 
xO, 22.—VOL. II. 4u 
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Ten thousand thousand eyes have beam'd 
Their welcome to their native land ; 
And a whole nation’s heart hath seem’d 

With generous rapture to expand. 


If thus are hail’d the sons of war, 

Restored from battle’s crimson field, 
Surely emotions holier far, 

Thy glad retum, Brave Ross, shall yield. 


For thou and thy brave sailor band, 
Guiltless of war, have won a fame 
Lofty as victor can command, 
Who in the fiercest field o’ercame. 


Seas unexplored, and desert coast 
Untracked but by the car of storms, 

Beheld stern danger’s countless host 
Assail thee in their darkest forms. 


The frozen gulf, the icy height, 
Twin giants of the polar main ! 
Array’d in vain their fearful might 
Against thee and thy famish’d train. 


Arm’d with a fortitude sublime, 
And trusting in the Eternal’s shield, 
Ye braved the terrors of the clime, 
When valour’s self might blameless yield. 


And who that knows the piuing pain 
Of silent watchings day by day, 
Tidings of loved ones to obtain, 
In unknown perils far away ; 


f 


Hanging o’er hope’s decaying lamp, 
To shield it from the sweeping blast 

Of chill despair, whose vapours damp, 
Dark gathering, threat to quench at last ; 


Who, that hath felt, or only dreamed, 
Of life-consuming woe like this, 

But with uplifled eyes, that beam’d 
Deep sympathy with hearts in bliss, 


Hath heard the songs of rapture pour’d : 
By sweet affection’s gentle voice ; 

And with them, mingled thoughts that soar’d 
Where angels round their God rejoice ? 


Glad thoughts of fervent gratitude, 
To Him who fills creation’s throne, 

And through affliction’s darkest cloud, * 
Shews Love’s bright sceptre still his own.. 
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Forget we now the lofty glance, 

Which star-eyed science casts around, 
Beholding in prophetic trance, 

Her sway o’er polar depths profound. 


Forget we all gay fancy’s thought 
Of British fleets o’er polar seas, 
Urging their course with treasures fraught 
For Boothia’s spreading colonies : 


All, all, but that most noble boast, 
So well by manly daring earn’d ; 
All but the thoughts of Ross, long lost, 
And Ross To ENGLAND SAFE RETURNED! | 


1l.—On tue Centre or Roration. By Commander John 
Pearse, R.N. 


[Concluded from page 643.] 


Ficure 1, in the accompanying drawing, represents correctly, on 
a reduced scale of three inches to a foot, a section of a model 
weighing 4444 ounces. abn exhibits the model floating in a 
horizontal position, and Z 0 the water-line in that state : d hi repre- 
sents it at an inclination of ninety degrees, produced by a weight, 
w, of forty-eight ounces, applied to the mast at k, when pr became 
the water-line; and the model in this state was similar to that of a 
ship on its beam-ends. The centre of gravity of the model was at 
c before, and at g after the inclination, and in the same horizontal 
plane as the metacentre m, and consequently the whole moment of 
stability was brought into action. Knowing the situation of the 
centre of gravity of the model correctly, which is found by suspen- 
sion, and consequently the exact distance of this point from &, 
where the inclining weight was applied, the situation of the meta- 
centre m is easily found, as it is always in the same vertical as 
that which establishes the equality of the two moments, or relative 
forces; namely, the weight of the model multiplied by the distance 
gm, equalling the inclining weight multiplied by the distance km. 
Consequently, there is only one point where the whole distance, 
kg, can be divided so as to establish a perfect equality between 
these two relative forces. It is here clearly demonstrated, that the 
metacentre m descended only in consequence of the greater immer- 
ston of the model, and which proceeded from the addition of the 
inclining weight, and was only equal to the distance between the 
water-lanes before and after the inclmation: whereas the centre of 
gravity of the model ascended the distance cm, minus only the 
distance between the two water-lines. This clearly demonstrates 
the metacentre m to be the stationary point; and as there can be 
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but one, consistently with the laws of mechanics, in a body which 
revolves or vibrates, it is, consequently, the axis of rotation also. 
And, hence, it is clear that the centre of gravity rises, describes an 
arch in doing so, and, that a ship is governed by the same laws in 
making its vibrations as other mechanical bodies: and it is here 
clearly proved again, that the same vertical which determines the 
situation of the metacentre, or point of stability, fixes that also of 
the centre of gravity of a new.system, and of the axis of rotation as 
well, and which are evidently all one and the same. And the 
centre of gravity of the model being differently placed, would cause 
no alteration with respect to the situation of the axis of rotation, or 
of the metacentre m; the only difference that could arise from it is, 
that, with the centre of gravity nearer the metacentre, a less inclin- 
ing power would be required to produce the same inclination, and 
consequently a less increase of immersion would proceed from it. 
On the contrary, with a greater distance between the centre of 
gravity and the metacentre, an increase of inclining power would 
be required, and this would produce a proportionally deeper immer- 
sion, A less power applied at a greater distance than & from the 
metacentre m, would also produce the same inclination ; therefore 
a less increase of immersion, and consequently a diminution in the 
distance of the descent of the metacentre m, and mcrease im the 
ascent of the centre of gravity g. Hence, it is evident that the 
descent of the metacentre is entirely produced by the greater immer- 
sion which proceeds from the addition of the inclining weight. This 
experiment proves what (as has been before related) would be the 
results of an experiment on a circular body; for, however floating 
bodies may differ in form, their motions are stall governed by the 
same physical and mechanical laws. 

It is necessary here to repeat the opinion of M. Bouguer, “ that 
the displacement is the same before and after the inclination of the 
ship; but that it would be increased or diminished if the ship 
turned on any other point than its centre of gravity.” And that of 
Chapman’s, also, who tells us ‘‘ the ship would rise and fall, to pre- 
serve the proper displacement, if its centre of gravity was below the 
plane of the load water-line; but that this would not happen if the 
centre of gravity of the ship is raised to the plane of the load-line.”” 
These opinions are both equally erroneous, and there can be no 
doubt, as before observed, that the complexity of the theory, and 
not having considered the subject in a sufficiently practical shape, 
has led their authors into the error of confounding the centre of 
gravity of the ship with the centre of gravity of a new system, and, 
consequently, with the axis of rotation also ;.and it will be presently 
seen, by simple geometrical construction, that the only point about 
which a ship can vibrate, and preserve the proper displacement, 
without rising or falling as it inclines, is in or very near the meta- 
centre. 


tal 
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Figures 2 and 3 exhibit sections of the same model as that repre- 
sented by figure 1. &/n im each figure represents the model in a 
horizontal position, and hz 0 when inclined 20° 30’. The situation 
of the centre of gravity of the model being known correctly, that of 
the metacentre also is easily and correctly found by the method of 
P. Hoste, and as represented by figure 4. For, by this ingenious 
method, when the situation of the centre of gravity is correctly 
known, that of the metacentre, also, as well as the moment of sta- 
bility of the ship, may be exactly ascertained. The weight of the 
model in this experiment was 446 ounces, being an increase of one 
ounce and a half more than its weight in the experiment repre- 
sented by figure 1, and in consequence of the addition of a project- 
ing rod to which the weicht w, of forty-eight ounces, was suspended ; 
and which produced the mclination represented, of 20° 30’, and, 
agreeable to the rules before described, fixed the point m as the 
situation of the metacentre. The place of the metacentre in 
figures 2 and 3 is therefore determined by this experiment, and the 
fizures represented at the same inclination as that of the model in 
the experiment for finding the situation of the metacentre. 

In figure 2 the model is represented as turning on its centre of 
gravity g; and it will be clearly seen, that if this point remained, 
after the inclination, at the same distance below the water-line wr 
which it was before, then the displacement would be increased by 
the amount of the surface a bcd, multiplied by the length of the 
model; and this increase would arise as a physical consequence, 
and in addition to that which would proceed from the vertical effort 
of an inclining weight or power. Such an increase is, however, 
impossible, and this argument has only been produced to shew the 
errors which theory alone has led authors into: for it is most evi- 
dent that Bouguer’s opinion, as regards this point, is entirely erro- 
neous. In figure 3 the model is represented as turning on the 
metacentre m, by which the proper displacement is preserved with- 
out the necessity of any rise or fall of the body. And this proves 
the opinion of Chapman, as well as Bouguer’s, to be erroneous; for 
it is most evident that, supposing the centre of gravity to be the 
axis of rotation, raising it to the plane of the load-line would only 
diminish the extent of the rise and fall, as there is no point below 
m about which the model could turn, and preserve the proper dis- 
placement, without rising and falling, the extent of which would be 
in proportion to the distance of the centre of gravity below the 
metacentre m. Bouguer’s opinion, that the displacement is the 
same before and after the inclination of the ship, is also erroneous ; 
and it has been before clearly demonstrated, that, when a ship is 
inclined by the force of the wind, a vertical effort is produced, 
which increases the immersion, and consequently the displacement, 
in proportion to the amount of the absolute inclining power, and the 
greatness of the inclination. 
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Figures 5 and 6 exhibit sections of a model differing in form, 
size, and weight; and of which the situation of the metacentre 
was determined by experiment, as represented in figure 7; and 
which is similar to that in figure 4. The results in this case are 
precisely the same as those gwen in figures 2 and 3, and clearly 
demonstrate that the only point about which a ship can turn, and 
preserve the proper amount of displacement, without rising or 
falling as it inclines, is in or very near the metacentre. And it is 
impossible that the centre of gravity of a ship can be situated in 
this point, for, in such a case the body would neither possess 
stability nor the property of vibrating, and a ship would be entirely 
different from all other mechanical and vibrating bodies. The 
most eminent authors, also, tell us that the centre of gravity of the 
ship must necessarily be situated below the metacentre. And we 
know, from practical experience, that the lower the weights are 
-placed, or the lower the centre of gravity is situated, the greater is 
the moment of stability; and we also know, that in many of our 
ships the centre of gravity is situated upwards of six feet below the 
metacentre, or point of stability. 

There can be no error in these experiments, with respect to the 
centre of gravity of the model, or that of the metacentre; the first 
being easily, and to the greatest nicety, found by suspension, and 
the latter ascertained by the experiments already described; and, 
in fact, the situation of the metacentre, and the point about which 
a ship can turn, without rising or falling as it inclines, is determined 
and governed by the same principles, and by the same laws, 
namely: The breadth of the ship, the form of the part immersed, 
and the action of the water on it. 

The arguments of Bouguer and Chapman tend to prove that 
there is a point about which a ship can vibrate, and preserve the 
proper displacement, without rising or falling as it inclines. It has 
been clearly demonstrated, that this point is in or very near the 
metacentre. It has been proved, also, that this point becomes the 
centre of gravity of anew system. And it is very evident that this 
point, and, consequently, the axis of rotation, has been confounded 
with the centre of gravity of the ship by those authors. 

Figures 2 and 5 exhibit a good representation of a floating body, 
forming the pendulum renversé of M. Bouguer, of which he consi- 
ders the centre of gravity g to be the point of suspension, and the 
distance g m its length; and it 1s this error which makes the theory 
with respect to this question so entirely erroneous. But, by simply 
reversing the order of M. Bouguer, and considering a ship as a 
common pendulum, and the metacentre m the point of suspension, 
the theory on this important point is rendered perfectly correct. 

It is therefore evident, that, in consequence of this error, the 
lateral cltort of the water, or resistance to lee-way, and the ettorts 
which procecd from shocks of the sea, produce etlects wholly at 
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variance with what is generally supposed. And when we consider 
that the moments or relative forces of all the powers or efforts 
which are constantly and variously applied, are estimated by the 
distances of their respective centres of effort from the axis of rota- 
tion, it will appear evident that the present imperfect system of 
masting proceeds from erroneously considering the centre of gravity 
of the ship to be the axis of rotation, and that the correction of an 
error in so important a point must lead to a clearer understanding 
of the theory, and be of the greatest advantage to the science of 
naval architecture, practically as well as theoretically. 

It has been stated, that when a ship inclines its centre of gravity 
rises, and describes an arch in doing so; still it may not always be 
a perfect arch of a circle. It is the effort of the water on the part 
immersed which determines the situation of the metacentre, and 
the situation of this point in a circular body never alters. But, as 
the form of a ship differs very materially from that of a circular 
body, as the form of the part immersed is not always the same at 
different inclinations, and as it is the effort of the water on this part 
that determines the place of the metacentre, its situation may vary a 
little at different inclinations ; and, consequently, the arch described 
by the centre of gravity in rising may not be a perfect arch of a 
circle. Still, the distance of the centre of gravity of the ship from the 
metacentre being the radius of the arch, the different distances of 
the two points, when the situation of the metacentre alters, will be 
the radiuses of their respective parts of it. But it is only a great 
inclination that can ever produce a material alteration, and, when 
it tends to diminish the stability, proceeds from bad formation. 


Plymouth, Sept. 3, 1833. 


II].—EnGInNEsS 1N STEAM-VESSELS. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir—In reply to Mr. Gill’s observations on my last letter, I beg to 
thank him for the account of the state in which the Meteor’s boilers 
were found; it is the strongest proof I ever knew of the correct- 
ness of one of my assertions. If he will look at the &c. placed 
after the “ top of the flues,” he will probably believe that my inten- 
tion was to include the sides of the flues, and bottom of the boilers, 
as liable to the deposition of salt; meaning by that word the 
deposit from sea-water usually found in steam-boats’ boilers, 
I agree with him, that, blowing off with 4 lbs. steam in square 
boilers will not entirely clear the deposit. My assertion was, rather, 
that 10 Ibs. or 15 lbs. steam would effect it in those of a circular 
form. The square boilers of the Herald, I believe, afford a fair 
supply of steam. Was a sufficient supply obtained from those 
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belonging to the Meteor? From the state in which they were 
found, it would rather appear that no waste of hot-water could be 
spared for blowing off; otherwise the deposit could scarcely have 
accumulated to such an extent as to cause the destruction of the 
boilers. I am quite ready to give up the deposit en the flat top of 
the Hues; though I have heard of cases in which they were salted : 
the sides are suiticient for my argument. The assertion relative to 
circular boilers must be proved or disproved by a reference to the 
Echo or Cornubia. With regard to the expression of “ beating otf 
a lee-shore with 40 or 50 lbs. steam;’’ I scarcely think that a sar- 
casm on the weakness of square boilers deserved much time or 
trouble to refute. My opinion had been previously decidedly 
expressed by the term of meddle steam, or that between 10 and 
30 Ibs. Iam ready, however, to meet the question, “ by looking 
to the modus operandi ;” since 1 include the vacuum, when repre- 
senting the common law of elastic fluids in figures, and Mr. Gill 
divides only to the pressure per square inch above atmosphere, at 
ditterent points of the cylinder, when steam is used expansively. 
The dithcult questions of density, quantity of heat in 50 lbs. steam, 
are best avoided. 

Lbs. per square inch Vacnuin 


above atmosphere. 
50 + 13 = 63 a 3 $= 2! Ibs. y Steam at the end of the 
40 + 13 = 53 i= 172 : stroke before entenng 
4+ 13. 17 the condenser. 


This view of the subject of steam used two-thirds expansively is 
totally ditlerent; and, if correct, not quite so pines and most 
of Mr. Gill's argument falls to the ground, if equal condensers 
would act with 40 lbs. steam used two-thirds expansively, as with 
4 lbs. not expanded. 

The cylinders of Messrs. Bolton and Watts would be strong 
enough for the steam I should prefer using, provided the flat cylin- 
der-covers were altered so as to form a small inverted arch. Let 
the case be fairly stated, whether shaking the vessel to pieces, 
with the chance of being drowned in deep water, or endeavouring 
to get safe on shore is the best plan to adopt. It ie al] a matter of 
taste; but mme I consider the most seamanlike plag. ; 

The expansion of steam was, I believe, the subject of one of 
James Watts’ patents; or, at least, strong statements of its advan- 
tages were held ut to the public, but never realized by him. The 
competition of the Cornish engineers, and their practical skill, have 
made it available in Bolton and Watt’s engines, in their simplest 
form; their immediate object being to exceed the duty performed 
by Woolf's engines. The latter for many years kept the lead, and 
first performed fifty millions duty ia the monthly report ; an object 
of the same ambition some years since, that the performance for a 
month’s duty of one hundred millions is at present. Baorlase’s 
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engine, I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, now claims the per- 
formance of one hundred millions in twenty-four hours, since the 
date of my last letter, but previous to its publication. The expres- 
sions, ‘* Expansive business,” and ‘‘ Cornish friends,” remind me 
of those used so long by all classes that they pass for valid. ‘“‘What 
do they know of steam in Cornwall,” was long since asked; to 
which may be answered, “‘ Perhaps the up-country engineers find 


coal cheap in their country.” And, in reference to his et sien 
ar 


steamers, it may be asked, Can they say the same? The circu 
boilers are sometimes called Trevithick’s boilers, and were intro- 
duced by him. Their principle is similar to that which he proposed 
and executed for the steam tug on the Merthyr railroad, the first 
working locomotive engine in England. 

The number of strokes per minute, strength of steam, &c. is Mr. 
Chatfield’s proposal, who inserted in the Naztical Magazine a 
steam-log of the Rhadamanthus. I most strongly urge its adoption, 
with the addition of a duty-report. That duty to be calculated 
from the work performed by the engine in moving the paddles; 
leaving open the dimensions of the engine for improvement by com- 
petition. I am aware of the difficulty of this subject, and freely 
own that I failed to please myself in an attempt to draw up for the 
Nautical Magazine a fair mode of comparison between steamers, 
on principles similar to the mining steam-engines’ duty. 

Experiments are, perhaps, required. I believe some of the first 
engineers of the kingdom have shirked the question, How man 
square feet of paddles driven through a given space of water, wit 
a given velocity inone minute, are equivalent to a horse-power ? 
Bolton and Watt assumed 33,000 Ibs. lifted one foot high per 
minute, to be a horse-power. In pumping water, this may be a 
fair mode, but soon changed in this county to the present form. 
Here the engineers, confident of their engines, appealed to the 
fairest mode of comparison that could be then devised, to obtain 
the one-third saving of the coal of their engines, as compared with 
Newcomen’s. Injurious suspicions have been entertained in this 
country of engineers who have avoided the above question; from 
which I have defended them, in the firm belief that they were 
merely unwilling to avow their ignorance on this point. Nor will 
they be easily forced to adopt it, unless some patentee of an engine 
shall be found with nerve, capital, or interest suffivient to demand 


a fair means of comparison. 


: : : Bush. Minutes. 

In the Rhadamanthus each engine is said to be 110 horse- 

power, and burns 124 bushels per hour,or . . - . . 1 in 4888 
Boulase’s engine burns, with a duty of 91,212,000, working 


at six strokes per minute. © - - s+ 2 + + "8 1 in 25 
- Tts horse-power is likewise calculated from work per- 
formed, 1104. 
no. 22.—VOL. II. 4x 
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Since the Load in Shaft'is . . . 76,010 Ibs. == 34 tons —40 Ibs, 
Number of {t, lifted in the Pump 8 ft. 
Dec. 1832, duty 608,080 
91,353,246 6 No, of strokes per minute. 


33,000 + 3,648,480 = 1104 horse-power. 


The merchants who supply Wheal Vor with coal have yards on 
the mine, and the daily consumption of each engine (nearly twenty, 
of different sizes) is delivered from them, so that the merchants’ 
accounts are a most complete surety for the exact quantity con- 
sumed by each engine. The engine-men take care that they get 
fair measure. A duty-report in steamers would soon teach engi- 
neers to be extremely careful in the quantity and quality of coal 
delivered by contractors. 1 will here correct two errors in my July 
letter. 

Job's Engine. Druce’s Engine. 


Load on Piston in lbs. per square inch, 9°28 Ibs. 11:11 Ibs, 
Stroke of Pumps in Shaft . . . . 7°5 ft. 8 ft. 


Load in shaft in Ibs. as stated on piston by mistake, in consequence 
of the omission of the above; and, likewise, the improper wording 
of the next sentence, in which it rather appears that the rest pre- 
cedes the return stroke. It was a mere guess, and ts stated as each 
time was reckoned. The following is from positive observation at 
a time when both engines were working rather less than five strokes 
per minute: 
Borlase’s Engine. Davey's Engine, 80 inch cylinder. 


Acting-stroke . . . 3 Sees 34 In doors 
Return ditto . . . 5 ani 5 Out doors, Stroke. 
Rest. 6 3s 8 @ | er 43 


Davey’s engine is new, and has been reported but once at eighty 
millions duty, working eight and a half strokes per minute, at the 
average. This number was reduced as soon as another 85-inch 
cylinder engine was put up alongside of it. There are five engines 
working on this mine (the Consolidated Mines) larger than this 
engine, so much boasted of in the papers at the Town Colliery. 

Would not the discipline of his Majesty’s service in steam-boats 
be improved by making the engineers warrant officers? If I am 
not in error, they serve only in a civil capacity. It would be in their 
power to give up the charge of the engine under similar circum- 
stances as those in which masters decline further charge of the ship. 
I do not approve of two commanders in the same vessel; and no 
royal road can be made for the acquirement of steam knowledge. 
The path might be easily smoothed. Few persons can deprecate 
more than I do the absurd jealousies of engineers, and in some 
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instances their aversion to the trial of new plans. In this county, 
Barton’s pistons are said to have met with unfair treatment. He is 
totally unconnected with steam-engines, except as the owner of the 
four walls round two or three engines. 

My object is to bring into fair discussion the merits of the Cor- 
nish engineers, and whether their plans are, or are not, applicable 
to steamers. I believe that an allowance of coal double that of good 
Cornish engines will eventually be found nearly sufficient for 
steam-boats. 

The Meteor’s boilers, built by Bolton and Watt, are, I suppose, 
of the common form. Would it not have been more conclusive 
against my assertion of economy of space and fuel, to have proved 
that her boilers occupied less space than those of the Cornubia, and 
afforded a sufficient supply of steam. 

My assertion in regard to the Echo was, a statement of my 
Opinion of the advantage possessed by circular boilers and expan- 
sive steam, in allowing the power of the engine to be varied at 
pleasure : and arguments directed against the economy of power, 
even if correct, might be considered inconclusive. Mr. Gill’s 
assertion of the small depth of-water, four inches, on the tubes, is 
not supported by any thing in my letters. J advocate no plan that 
does not provide for a depth of water equal to that used, on to the 
top of the square flues; and I understand this 1s the opinion of 
other advocates of circular boilers. 


You will oblige me by inserting the following correction of an 
important mistake in my first letter. 


Steam at the end of each¢ 1, 63 "53 
one-third part of aa 314 ‘26h 


cylinder. 3, 234 ‘18% 
Ibs. steam. Ids. 
50 63 expanded % 233 
40 13 | 53 expanded 4 st Steam when it enters the condenser. 
4° 17 not expanded 17 
Minutes, 


Error.—4,888 recurring decimal time of the consumption of one bushel of 
coal in Rhadamanthus, ought to be 4,8 minutes only. . 4% 


The error, in regard to computing the strength of steam used 
expansively, is common, and arises from the usual mode of speak- 
ing of steam as so many pounds above atmosphere, or the load on 
the safety-valve; but it leads to many erroneous opinions. My 
first letter proves | was guilty of the same mistake : it was corrected 
in the figures expressing expansive steam in the letter published ia 
September. 

The sentence ought to have been written thus: ‘‘ The supply of 
steam is cut off in many engines at from one-fourth to one-fifth 
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part of the stroke of the piston, the remainder of which is effected 
by expansion; so that when thirty pounds above atmosphere is 
used, the piston is brought up easily. With steam exerting a pres- 
sure of about eight or ten pounds, or from four to six pounds below 
atmosphere, having the advantage of starting with thirty pounds 
steam, or forty-four effective pressure, miner's friction, in the stearn- 
pipes, &c., ‘to overcome the inertia, ” &c. 
Enys, Oct. 6, 1833. Joun S. Enys. 


1V.—Svu PERSTITIONS OF THE SHETLAND ISLANDERS. 
Extract of a Letter from an Officer. 


Tue hurricane you mention (that of the last days of August) 
was probably felt more here than farther to the southward, but with 
less loss of lives or property; and for this reason :—as the poor fsh- 
ermen are from their infancy in the habit of being exposed in open 
boats, at a distance of thirty or forty miles from the land, they 
become very good judges of the weather, and, generally speaking, 
make for the land, and get their boats into safety, previous to a 
gale of wind commencing. Consequently none of the fishing-boats 
are lost in this neighbourhood. With strangers, it is quite the 
reverse, as they endeavour to carry sail, and clear the islands to 
windward, instead of bearing down for them, when almost every 
visible opening welcomes them into safety. 

The foregoing remark was fully demonstrated during the late 
gales. A ship from Archangel (the Wellington of Newcastle) was 
caught in the late hurricane to the westward of these islands, and, 
not being able to ay sail to weather them, bore up, and ran 
down towards the islands, into St. Magnus Bay. The weather was 
so thick that the land was not discernible a mile distant; the ship 
passed close to the dangerous reef of the Ve Skerries, and pro- 
ceeded on till she saw the land on both sides, and a reef ahead. 
There she let go her anchor, and was immediately removed into an 
adjoining creek in perfect safety, from whence she sailed four days 
ago. While another ship in ballast, endeavouring to keep the sea, 
was wrecked on the island of Foula, and a boy was the only one 
saved of her crew. Perhaps it would not be amiss to give you 
some account of this latter vessel, as related to me by the boy saved 
from her. She was about twenty miles to the westward of Foul 
Island when she encountered the hurricane, which laid her on her 
beam-ends; and, to right her, the masts were cut away. But, by 
some mismanagement, her mainmast fell on her rudder-head, and 
rendered her rudder useless. She was then drifted by the violence 
of the gale on the west side of Foul Island, where the cliffs are 


— 
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abuut 600 fect in height, and hitherto considered inaccessible by 
the natives. There she was exposed to the whole fury of the sea, 
and almost instantaneously was dashed to atoms. By the violence 
with which she struck the rocks, the boy was precipitated from her 
forecastle to a small spot about thirty feet above high-water mark, 
where he lay for some time in a state of insensibility. On recovering . 
himself, (as self-preservation is the first law of nature,) he attempted 
to ascend the cliff, and, having scrambled about halfway up, he 
found that it projected over his head. Thus disappointed, he was 
forced to descend, at the imminent peril of his life, and seek 
another way up. After toiling for some time among the rocks, the 
poor Jad gained the summit of the cliff, with his hands and knees 
lacerated, and his whole frame bruised from the violent blows he 
had received. It is a general practice among these islanders, and 
more particularly among those of Foul Island, (all of whom are very 
superstitious,) to go to the cliffs in bad weather; and some of the 
natives of Foul Island happened to go to the very place where the 
young lad was ascending, just as he had gained the summit. Ter- 
tified at his appearance, instead of rendering him any assistance, 
they all took to their heels, and scampered off as fast as they could 
to their homes, leaving the poor fellow to shift for himself. One 
would have thought that they might have believed their senses; 
but no, the part of the cliff which the lad had surmounted had long 
been deemed inaccessible by mortal means, and he could be no 
other than some water-sprite that appeared before them, by the gray 
light which served to make his appearance even more mysterious. 
Dr. M‘Cullock, in his account of the Hebrides, alludes to the super- 
stitions of the Shetlanders respecting mermaids and water-spirits, 
and as the foregoing is a proof that this belief prevails among them 
even in the present day, I have transcribed the passage for your 
amusement. 

That the water-spirit may be traced to a Norwegian fountain, 
and thus to the German goblins of the same character, is confirmed 
by the existence of the same belief in the Isle of Man, and in Shet- 
land, in former times. In each, also, he appears with a difference. 
In the former island, he used to feed among the cattle in the fields ; 
plunging into the water when pursued, like the hippopotamus. He 
was so like to the ordinary cattle, as to deceive both the people 
and the cows: but when these were with calf by him, 
the consequence was fatal to the cow, and the produce was a 
shapeless mass. This was also the case in Angus. King Mihrage’s 
mares had better fortune; and the sea-horse of that tale, also, 
offers one of those coincidences between northern and oriental 
fictions which meet us at every step. In Shetland, he was an 
absolute German goblin, and a genuine river-horse, or water-king; 
a mischievous kelpie, who thirsted for human life, assisted the 
drowning to drown, and sucked their blood through their nostrils, 
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Even the witch of Shetland became a water-elf; for Marion Pardon 
was burnt in 1645, because she upset a fishing-boat under this 
form. But the water-spirit, with his ninefold, is of a somewhat 
troublesome pedigree and connexions. The Drace of Gervase of 
Tilbury, who float on the waters in the shape of cups and rings, to 
. inveigle travellers, are of his race. He has high relations in the 
north, where he maintains his character as the devourer of damsels 
and drowning men. He is no less than Odin himself, under one of 
his metamorphoses ; for, like the gods of India, or the triple Queen 
of Night and Addled Brains, this god has in his time played many 
parts. He here enacts Old Nick, and Old Nick is originally a 
water-devil; he is Davy Jones himself; a personage unknown to 
the Greek mythvlogy, unless he is Neptune, as the Nixies and 
Undines, his nieces, are the sea nymphs; a metamorphosis not 
much less reasonable than that into St. Nicholas, the patron of 
seamen, formerly noticed. Whatever that be, he haunts the wave 
and the flood, the mountain torrent and the ford, the black lake 
and the raging sea; raging the storm and the inundation, and 
scorning to add fraud to force. The witch, who threads the yeasty 
wave in her cockle-shell, and she who pursues the sailor’s bark to 
Aleppo, are of the same pitiless school. But the Nixies charm, to 
betray. They display their beauties and allurements on the bright 
inargin of the summer stream, and plunge the confiding lover 
beneath its waters; for their voices are sweet as the melodious 
droppings of the waters in the caverns of the sea; and in the 
caverns of the sea they also abide, sporting m the green wave, and 
swallowing up the unwary boat that ventures into their enticing 
watery bowers. The Lowland Kelpie is, unquestionably, of these ; 
but of which he and Nikar himself only know. 

There is a much more intimate connexion between the mermaid 
and the other spirits of the flood, than the vulgar are aware of. 
This is another of the instances where a superstitious belief degene- 
rates into an imaginary physical fact. Hence, the Highlanders 
believe now in the mermaid as a sober question of natural history ; 
as a beast that may be stuffed and dried, and shewn to holiday- 
fools of England for a shilling. it is far otherwise in Shetland; 
but there is indeed a general fishiness in the superstitions of these 
islands, which smells rank of their Norwegian descent. With simi- 
lar claims, the Highlanders have lost sight of many of the dreams 
of their Runic ancestry. The same belief was preserved in the 
Isle of Man, as long as the Manx chose to belteve any thing. The 
anatoiny of their mermaid was that which all the world knows, even 
to the comb. Of fifty stories, there is not one more to the purpose 
than this. A beautiful sea-nymph became enamoured of a young 
shepherd, bringing him splendid presents of coral, shells, and 
pearls; accompanying them by caresses and smiles. On one 
occasion, however, attempting to embrace him, he became alarmed, 
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and resisted; which, the lady resenting, threw a stone at him, 
whereof he died. 

The mermaid is multifarious. Peter Gellius says, that the 
Tritons of Epirus lay in wait for women, whom they stole. The 
sea-nymphs and giants of the north prophesied, like the sirens, and 
sung warnings. The mermaid of Resenius preached a sermon 
against drunkenness. The Lady Mur Gyga of the Speculum 
Regale is known to all the adepts. The Coryvrechan was her 
sister, The Nereides and the Sirens, Proteus, and his crew, all 
betray their own birth. Hesiod says that they lived two or three 
hundred thousand years. Demetrius considers the gods of the 
western islands, who died in hurricanes, and on whom Plutarch is 
so philosophical, as mermaids: more confusion. This personage 
says that they conferred the gift of prophecy. This is the very 
Arabian story. Pliny is full on this subject, and says that they 
came on board of ships in the night, which sank underthem. Molos, 
who made too free with one of them, was found without his head. 
But they took care of their own heads. For, in the Danish ballad 
of Lady Grimild, Hero Hogen cuts off the mermaid’s head, and she 
puts iton again. There were mermen of course. Rosmer Hafmand, 
in the Koempe Viser, is one of these. 

The Shetlanders, philosophers in the matter of drowning, have 
provided an expedient for the amphibious powers of the mermaid 
tribe, or, perhaps, have retained some original belief. There is an 
aerial world beneath the waters, and it is in this they abide, passing 
the liquid element by means of inflated seal-skins. On one occa- 
sion, a nymph who had lost her jacket was taken by a native and 
married ; producing a large family. Still she longed for the sea ; 
and, after many years, picking up the diving-machine of one of the 
tribe, she plunged into the surge, and was seen no more. In the 
Isle of Man, as in Shetland, it was the belief that there was a world 
beneath the waters, with another atmosphere ; abounding in all the 
imaginary treasures of the deep. Fabulists, scarcely less ingenious 
than Sindbad, even pretended to have visited it; describing, like 
Clarence, ‘‘ wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl,” unva- 
lued jewels, scattered over the bottom of this fairy sea. There is 
Orientalism in this also; it is the watery empire of the Arabian 
Tales again modified by the peculiar habits and opinions of this 
northern people. 

With regard to my old ship, neither wind nor weather shall 
destroy her, unless 1 go with her. Sufficient warning was given 
me by the barometer twenty-four hours previous to the commence- 
ment of the hurricane; and I experience weekly some hard gales, 
and some sudden squalls from the hills every day. By a sudden 
rise of the Mercury, betweeen midnight on the 25th of August and 
8 a.m. on the 26th, and before noon on the latter day, a fall of 
one inch and a quarter told me that something worse was at hand, 
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than what we had already experienced, and preparations were made 
accordingly to encounter the enemy. We were lying at anchor 
under a peninsula, about 300 feet in height, to the westward of us, 
and landlocked in every part except from south toS.S.W. The 
two bowers were down, with sixty feet of chain on each; the sheet 
anchor ready, and a fourth anchor if necessary ; and the old ship 
put in condition either to ride out the gale or founder at her 
anchors. At midnight, on the 26th, the rain poured down in 
torrents, and the wind began to freshen from W. b. N., from which 
quarter no harm could happen to us. About 2 a.m. on the 27th, 
the sea had rose to an extraordinary height, sending such a swell 
round the little headland which sheltered us, that occasioned some 
difficulty to keep on our legs on board, as it took us right abeam; 
while the spoondrift over a narrow isthmus was washing over the 
‘bows, and bidding defiance to any person who would shew his face 
on deck. At daylight on the 27th, the scene was awfully grand. 
Clitts elevated from 20 to 40 feet above the level of the sea, and 
on which we had been walking a few days previously, were now 
seen enveloped in yeasty foam, the breakers making a breach over 
them. Islands, sixty and seventy feet above the sea, such as Dore 
Holm, Sarla Holm, &c., were only discernible at intervals, and all 
rocks with less than eight fathoms water over them were breakers. 
To have walked on shore, unless under the Jee of hills, or a man 
weighed at the least 200 cwt., would have been impossible. Our 
old craft was easy enough in the strife of elements; but there was 
a cutter near us that, to use the words of ‘the landsman,” 
kicked, and rolled, and floundered about most villanously ; having 
the property, as seamen call it, of making bad weather, as if it was 
not bad enough already. But this is a common trick with ladies 
and gentlemen on shore, as well as with cutters at sea; when, not 
content with catching the evil in the simplest way, as you do 
a stone, by turning your back on it and receiving it in a soft place, 
they rebel, and twist and turn, and flounder about, till it hits them 
in the worst of all possible places, with a vast increase of the con- 
secutive grievance. The ills of life commonly require a helping 
hand to perfect them; and the general rule is, when the poker 
falls on the fender, always to knock down the shovel and tongs. 
‘“ Gossip, by your leave, quoth Mother Bumby, I do well perceive 
the moral of your story.” 

The fishery of this season is ruined, and nearly all the crops; 
and I might almost add ourselves. 

On the evening of the 27th, the violence of the hurricane had 
abated. At 4 a.m. on the 28th the weather was moderate, the 
wind having shifted round to the northward; but it is a remarka- 
ble fact, founded on the experience of the oldest islanders, that 
one day’s fine weather here is about equivalent to fourteen in 
England ; or, that, for fourteen fine days in England we have one 
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here. Of course, as this is not one of the few fine days, the rain 
is now pouring down in torrents. 

During the whole of the hurricane we did not find it blow to the 
southward of S.W. b. W. and not farther to the northward than 
W.b.N. 


V.—Hrstoricat SketcH oF THE Royat Navat CoLrece at 
Portsmoutn, from its first establishment to the present time. 


‘Be it a weakners, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 


That feclsy not at that sight. Cowrer. 





Tre disadvantages, in point of education, under which the officers 
of his Majesty's Navy first go to sea, are well known; and, not- 
withstanding the various measures that have been taken to remedy 
them, a full and efficient cure for the evil is, we apprehend, still a 
desideratum. The very nature of his profession demands from the 
naval officer a compromise of those higher pursuits in the range of 
literature, which adorn the mind, and which to him would be par- 
ticularly valuable, for the sake of preferment in the service of his 
country. So that, if, at the age of twelve or thirteen, he com- 
mences his career with his Latin grammar by heart, he may con- 
sider himself fortunate. All the rest he may pick up as he can, if 
a taste for such subjects, and frequenting the shores of those places 
treated on by the classic authors, are a sufficient inducement to 
him todo so. But he is no sooner embarked than matters of more 
immediate importance, connected with his profession, call for his 
attention; and, while he is acquiring the experience of the sea- 
man, it is necessary that he should learn the art of the navigator. 
Thus, he becomes transferred at once from the precincts of the 
grammar school to the tuition of the schoolmaster on board his 
ship. 

The earliest establishment of this class of officers in his Majesty's 
navy, we have not been able to ascertain; it is a matter of no great 
importance; but it is certain that they were in existence previous 
to 1729, for we find them alluded to in the first proposal relative 
to the institution of which we are about to treat. Whether they 
were calculated to execute the duties of their office with more efli- 
ciency at that time than those of the present day, we cannot say ; 
but we should not be induced to form a very high opinion of them, 
from the terms in which they are alluded to in the first proposal to 
erect an academy in Portsmouth dockyard, and to appoint proper 
masters and ushers to it. The professed object of this institution 
was, ‘*to qualify young gentlemen in a better manner for his Ma- 
jesty’s service,” in consideration of the inconvenience attending the 
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establishments of volunteers, ‘‘ from the shortness of time allowed 
to qualify them for Lieutenants, and from the limited educativa 
they reccive from the schoolmasters on ship-board, where they are 
only taught the theory of navigation.” Such was the origin of the 
Royal Naval College, authorized by an order in council of his late 
Majesty George the Second, on the 21st of February, 1729. 

It is interesting to contemplate the formation of a public estab- 
lishment like the present, that took place more than a century ago, 
and to gather from their deeds the sentiments of the Board of 
Admiralty in the time of Lord Torrington. Our readers, therefore, 
will, perhaps, excuse us, if we are a little prolix in this early staze 
of our subject. We shall first premise, that the academy was to 
contain forty boys, the sons of noblemen or gentlemen; the ave cf 
their admission bemg from thirteen to sixteen. The duties of the 
academy were to be performed by the following masters, who, with 
the students, were to be appointed or dismissed at the pleasure of 
the Admiralty. 


A Mathematical Master, who was to teach writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, navigation, gunnery, fortifi- 
cation, and other parts of mathematics, receiv- 
ing a Salary Of... .ccccccccssccvccnsecscesee £200 

Three Ushers, with salaries of ...... ecceececcee 150 

A French Master, with a salary of .......0.... 80 

A Fencing Master, to teach also the exercise of the 
firelock—his salary @eeeeesecns ees eee ceecee 50 

The Master Attendant, salary .ccecscccecesess 20 

The Master Shipwright, salary .....ceeeeeeseee 20 

The Boatswain of the yard .... scccce cocccccs 10 

The Surgeon of the yard .....ccccecccecseese 20 

And for the Annual Supply of Mathematical In- 
struments, Maps, and Books, after the first stock 
being laid in, per year ...ccsccaccseseeseee§ 10 O O 


ooooo oof 
ococe cao 


Making a total expense of £560, annually. This, however, was 
increased, on the academy being opened in January, 1732, by a 
hundred per year being proposed as an allowance to the Commis- 
sioner of the yard, who was nominated by one of the regulations, 
Governor of the Institution. It was the duty of the mathematical 
master, whom we may call the head-master, to board, as well as to 
instruct the scholars, a suitable habitation being provided for him 
in the academy; and the other masters were to be under his direc- 
tion, but no such provision was made for them. 

One of the first regulations of this early institution was, that no 
boy should be admitted into tt without a certificate from the master 
that he had made some proficiency in Latin; from which we may 
form an idea of the estimation in which the grand foundation of 
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languages was then held. The studies of the first year to be passed 
in the academy were not to be interrupted, for we find that ‘ the 
mathematical master was to certify the names of such scholars who 
had been a year in the academy to the commissioner, after which 
time they were to be excused from going to school two afternoons 
in the week. The commissioner was to direct the master attendant 
to carry them one afternoon to the rigging-house, and shew them 
the manner of preparing and fitting the rigging of ships; as also to 
the storehouses and sail-lofts ; and likewise to the ships then afloat, 
where any works were doing fit for their knowledge ; and even to 
employ them in such works fit for them.” The commissioner was 
also to direct the master shipwright to instruct them on the other 
afternoon in the knowledge of the proportions and use of all the 
parts that compose a ship; and, with the view of combining these 
practical duties, he was to appoint any ship or vessel in ordinary, 
of the smallest size, to be placed as near to the dockyard as neces- 
sary, and to direct the scholars to rig and unrig her, frequently, 
under the inspection of the master-attendant, or the boatswain of 
the yard, that they might qualify themselves for the duties of able 
seamen and midshipmen; besides which, she was to be provided 
with two guns, and ammunition, and the commissioner was to 
appoint one of the most experienced gunners of the ships in 
ordinary to instruct the scholars in their use. But these pursuits 
were only allowed to be followed by those who had been a year in 
the academy; nor were any of the scholars allowed to learn to 
fence, or the use of the “ fire-lock,” till they had completed the 
same time. A modification of these rules we perfectly remember 
being in force at the commencement of the present century. 

A uniform was established at this time; for, among other regu- 
lations, it was required that each scholar should provide himself 
yearly with a new suit of blue clothes, ‘“‘ against his Majesty’s birth- 
day,” conformable to a pattern suit lodged with the mathematical 
master. This, however, was to be done at his own expense, and 
it was probably not always worn, if he only had one new suit in the 
year. Church was to be regularly attended in the dockyard. The 
holidays allowed were three weeks at Christmas and Whitsuntide, 
besides the holidays of the yard; but it was particularly directed 
that he was to lose the time he exceeded the regular holidays at 
home, although he might have permission to do so; and having 
done so without permission, the third offence incurred a dismissal 
from the academy. 

The period allowed for the scholar to remain at the academy was 
three years, and not less than two; after which he was required 
to serve four years more at sea, to qualify for Lieutenant. When 
the Admiralty thought fit, they might “draw out” any of the 
scholars to send to sea, on which occasion the commissioner was 
directed to ‘advise with the masters and officers of the yard” 
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under whose instruction they had been, and to make a return of the 
names of such as he should find best qualified, with an account of 
their characters, and the progress they had made in their studies ; 
and the vacancies thus produced were filled up by fresh candidates. 
On their embarkation, we find that the captains of the ships were 
required to kcep them to the duties of seamen, (a tolerable speci- 
nen of the old school ;) but being still officers, the order expressly 
directs that ‘they shall have the privilege of walking on the 
quarter-deck, and shall be allotted a proper place to lie in, without 
setting up cabins for them; and that they shall be rated on the 
ship’s books under the title of ‘volunteers by order,’ and receive 
able seaman’s pay.” After having been two years at sea, they were 
‘‘to be rated midshipmen ordinary,” and to do the duty of midship- 
men, but were only to receive the pay of able seamen. On their 
ships returning at any time to Portsmouth, they had the privilege 
of attending the academy, to continue their studies as before, if 
they chose, but without incurring any expense to his Majesty; but 
they were expected to take their logs to the mathematical master for 
his inspection, who was to report their improvement to the secretary 
of the Admiralty. In the event of their ships being paid off, they 
might be again received at the academy, by order of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Such were the regulations for the management of the academy 
at Portsmouth on its first establishment in 1729; and it was shewn, 
that a saving to the country would be effected, of near £100 per 
year, after deducting the salary for the commissioner of the yard 
as governor. It was considered that the usual complement of 
volunteers for the navy, when 10,000 seamen were employed, was 
87, the expense of which, including their pay, provisions, and 
table-money, amounted to £3162. As they were in future to be 
always rated as able seamen, until promoted, that expense was 
reduced to £2413, which, with the annual expenses of the academy 
as it was then established, still left a reduction of nearly £100 
annually; and this saving would be greater in proportion as the 
navy was augmented, as the establishment of the academy would 
not be increased. 

Thus fairly commenced, we find no further mention of the new 
academy until 1749, when, on the 15th of April in that year, the 
appointment of a Latin master, with a salary of £80, took place, 
which at once annihilated the saving; but still, allowing that the 
academy was always full, it would yet incur no expense to the 
country. It might have been supposed very naturally, that there 
would have been plenty of candidates for an establishment of this 
kind, with the advantage of an education, and the allowance of two 
years as sea-tiine ; but even in its infancy, the present Royal Naval 
College was not destined to prosper. Such was the apathy of our 
‘“noblemen and gentlemen,” for whose sons it was purposely 
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erected, or probably such was the ardour of the youths for a sprink- 
ling of salt-water, that they preferred the former method of picking 
up their knowledge with the tritons of Old Neptune; and the 
academy, for, forty years after its birth, although intended for forty 
scholars, could never boast of more than thirty-three at one time. 
Thus it languished on till the year 1773, when the number of 
scholars in it were reduced to fifteen, at which period its low con- 
dition attracted the attention of his late Majesty King George the 
Third, on the occasion of his visiting Portsmouth Dockyard. So 
great a falling off could not be accounted for; but the excellent 
and benevolent mind of George the Third determined on convert- 
ing a portion of the establishment to the benefit of naval officers. 

The 24th of September, 1773, was an important day in the 
history of the Royal Naval College, as well as in the annals of the 
Royal Navy, for it was then that the sons of naval officers were 
admitted into the academy free of all expense ; an advantage of no 
trifling description, it is true, but one, if we are not mistaken, that 
has been productive of benefit to the country. At that time, Lord 
Sandwich presided at the Board of Admiralty; and, as there were then 
20,000 seamen employed in His Majesty’s fleet, notwithstanding the 
additional expense thus incurred, it still appeared that a saving of 
the public money was effected. The annual expenses of the aca- 
demy had then amounted to £742, which, with the additional 
expense proposed, £450, would increase it to £1192. But the 
expenses of 147 volunteers, then necessary for the navy, were 
£5343; and the expense of the scholars to replace them, rated as 
able seamen, being £4077, would still leave a saving of £73 to the 
country. It was directed that 15 young gentlemen, the sons of 
commissioned officers of His Majesty’s fleet, ‘‘ should be enter- 
tained in the academy, as a part of the 40 scholars to be educated 
there, and that they should board with the master, like the other 
scholars, but free of expense. An allowance of £5 annually was 
to be made to them for clothing, all of which was included in the 
additional expense. It was also further directed, that they should 
be admitted into the academy at an age not under eleven, nor 
above thirteen years; that they should remain in the academy 
three years, or that they might continue there five years, unless 
they should have sooner gone through the plan of education, or 
their parents might wish them removed on the completion of three 
years, but that they were never to remain there beyond the age of 
seventeen. Three years of the time passed by them at the aca- 
demy was allowed them as sea-time, thus giving them great advan- 
tages over their school-fellows. The rest of the regulations re- 
mained the same, but the salary of the mathematical master was 
reduced from £200 to £150, and one usher only allowed, at £100 
per year, instead of £150, as before. The academy, as might be 
expected, was not so neglected then as it had been, tn point of the 
number of candidates for admission. 
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The foregoing establishment continued unaltered till the year 
1797, when it was considered that the instruction of drawing, 
writing, and arithmetic was too laborious to be performed by one 
person, and a drawing master was therefore added, with a salary of 
£100. In the year 1799, when Lord Spencer presided at the 
Admiralty, in consequence of the increase in the price of provi- 
sions throughout the country, the head master, Mr. Bayly, was 
allowed £30 a year, instead of £25, for a provision for aah of the 
15 sons of naval officers; and, in 1800, when Lord Gambier was 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the salary of the fencing master 
was increased from £40 to £100; and his attendance, instead of 
twice, was required four times in the week. The only other 
change that took place about this time, was in 1802, when Lord 
St. Vincent presided at the Admiralty. In consequence of the 
tax on “ Pe and pensioners,” in that year, the reduction of 
Mr. Bayly’s salary, by its operation, was so great, that, from 
£150 it was extended to £200 per year. 

We are now arrived at a momentous period in the naval history 
of our country. At war with nearly all Europe, the British fleet 
amounted almost to 800 ships; and we find that the grant of 
seamen and marines, for the year 1806, was 120,000. In 1729, 
when the academy was built, the number of ships employed was 
40, and the number of men 10,000. So large a fleet as was now 
in commission required a proportionate number of officers, and it 
was resolved to remodel the academy, on a more liberal and ex- 
tended scale. The proposal for increasing the academy alluded, 
in forcible terms, to the importance of establishing a national in- 
stitution for the education of officers for His Majesty's naval ser- 
vice, on principles as liberal and extensive as circumstances would 
admit; and it was considered as one that could not fail in pro- 
ducing the most beneficial consequences to the state. The Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich had attracted attention; and it was 
justly observed, that if that establishment cost £9000 annually to 
the country for the education of 90 cadets, the sum of £6300, for 
the maintenance and education of 70 scholars for the navy, could 
not be deemed unreasonable. On the 17th of January, 1806, the 
following plan was ordered to be carried into execution, viz. : 

The academy having received the necessary alterations and addi- 
tions as would be required for the enlarged establishment, was in 
future to be named the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth, and 
the business of it to be conducted by the following persons— 


A Governor A Drawing Master 

A Lieutenant-Governor A French Master 

A Professor A Dancing Master 

A Preceptor A Fencing Master 

A Housekeeper A Suigeon 

A Writing Master The Master-Attendant of the Yard 


A Gunner of the Marine Artillery. 
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Hitherto, the office of governor of the academy had been filled 
by the commissioner of the yard, but, as might be expected, the 
duties of this officer, more particularly in time of war, were suffi- 
cient to occupy his attention ; and, as the government of the aca- 
demy had always been vested in the Board of Admiralty, it was 
ordered that the First Lord of the Admiralty, for the time being, 
should in future be considered the governor of the Royal Naval 
College. Nor was the commissioner of the yard to take any part 
in the management of the new establishment, as the same reasons 
for which he had been excluded from the office of governor ope- 
rated with equal force against his appointment as lieutenant- 
governor. The office of lieutenant-governor and inspector was 
therefore bestowed on a post-captain of the Navy. 

Much importance was justly attributed to the office of the pro- 
fessor, in order that the new institution might attain and preserve 
that character for which it should be, and was intended to be, dis- 
tinguished. It was proposed that an able mathematician should 
be appointed from Cambridge, and that three graduates should be 
nominated by the senate of that university, from whom one should 
be chosen by the Admiralty; and, in order further to secure a 
diligent attention from this person to the improvement of the scholars, 
on which the reputation of the college depended, he was not to 
receive a fixed salary, but the emoluments of his office were to be 
derived from the number of scholars actually in the college. This 
station was looked on as being still more desirable, as the boarding 
of the scholars was separated from it, as well as all attendance to 
them out of college hours. 

The office of the preceptor, or head master, was looked on also 
in an important light, as he was to have the general superintendence 
and management, under the professor, of the whole plan of edu- 
cation, and the control of the scholars at all times. Although he 
might not be a graduate of a university, he was supposed to have 
a thorough knowledge of classical learning, moral philosophy, geo- 
graphy, history, and the belles lettres. All concern of providing 
for the scholars in diet, washing, books, or any thing else, was 
equally removed from him as well as the professor. 

The commissariat duties of the college, if we may so term them, 
were conferred on a disabled and meritorious half-pay lieutenant, 
whose care was to superintend the whole domestic concerns of the 
establishment. He had to furnish a decent and wholesoine table for 
the students, according to a plan which was to be drawn up and 
modified from time to time by a committee formed of the lieutenant 
governor, the professor, and the preceptor, according to circum- 
stances. He was to supply the establishment with fuel and candles, 
for which he was allowed a fixed sum, according to the number 
of scholars. 

lt was expected of the writing master that he should be well 
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skilled in the common rules of arithmetic and vulgar fractions, 
and it was besides desirable that he should possess a competent 
knowledge of algebra and geometry, so as to be able to assist the 
professor in his duties. In addition to his salary, an allowance 
was made to him for lodgings, provided that he could not be lodged 
like the preceding officers in the college. 

The French and the drawing masters were placed on the same 
footing, no lodging money being allowed them besides their sala- 
ries; and a guinea for every student was considered a sufficient 
remuneration to the fencing master for his attendance. The pay 
of the surgeon also depended on the number of students in the 
establishment. 

It was required of the master attendant to perform the same duties 
with the students as before, in addition to which he was to go out 
with them once a week in one of the cruising ships on the Portsmouth 
station, and to take them on board any of the ships fitting in the 
harbour. The master shipwright was also required, during the six 
summer months, to attend them through the several branches of 
his department; and the sergeant of the marine artillery was to 
instruct them in the duties of his profession. 

The number of students was increased to 70, out of which it was 
directed that forty scholarships were to be invariably reserved for 
the sons of commissioned naval officers, the rest to be filled up by 
the sons of noblemen and gentlemen. The age at which they were 
to be admitted was not under thirteen nor more than sixteen; and 
as the plan of studies might be completed by a boy im two years, 
although they were permitted to stay three, they were allowed only 
the two years as sea-time, the remaining to be served as usual. In 
the admission of students, a preference was always to be given to 
young men who had “ used the sea,” on the principle that they 
were likely to derive a greater advantage from the plan of education 
than those entirely ignorant of sea service ; and the limits of their 
previous sea-time were fixed at three years. 

In order to secure the scholars for the profession of the sea, 
their parents or guardians were required to enter mto a bond of 
security to that effect, of £200 ; but the parents of those boys who 
had already been two years at sea were exempt from this reculation. 
The allowance of four shillings per day being made to each student 
for 330 days, which he was at the college im each year, indepen- 
dent of the holidays, the general statement of the expense was 

Proposed establishment of officers ...... £1400 0 0 
Allowance of 70 scholars at £66........ 4600 0 O 
Servants and furniture.....ccesseceees 300 0 0 





Total se s00eseaeL0500 0 0 
The annual expense of the former academy was nearly £1200, 
and the expense of erectmg the new college was ‘about £4800. : 
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Such was the original establishment of the Royal Naval College 
in the year 1806, under the auspices of Lord Barham, when his 
Lordship resided at the Admiralty ; and we are quite certain that 
the anticipations of its projectors have been realized to the country, 
at a period when our fleets surpassed in number those of the whole 
world put together, and required for their safe-conduct all the skill 
and science of their officers. There could be no better proof of 
the want of such an establishment, when an officer who could 
manage a chronometer was a “‘ rara avis” at sea; when he who could 
observe a lunar was looked on as a prodigy and to ‘‘ take the sun at 
noon,” besides working the dead reckoning, was considered the 
‘“ ne plus ultra” of the naval officer's scientific qualifications. It 
was high time to look about us in His Majesty’s navy, when the 
officers of the East India Company's service had already established 
their fame for the accuracy of their observations, and when, nearly 
forty years previous, to their credit be it said, four of them were 
summoned to the Admiralty, to give their testimony, in presence of 
the astronomer royal, to the necessity of establishing a Nautical 
Almanack! What were our naval officers about, then ? 

To return to our subject. We have yet to trace some alterations 
in the college, as important as those which had already taken place. 
The establishment had been now fixed on its present extended 
scale, and the first event we have to notice, that occurred afterwards, 
was the superannuation of Mr. W. Bayly, who continued to hold 
a station in it, but who had been head master of the academy for 
twenty-one years. Mr. Bayly had accompanied the famous Cap- 
tain Cook on his last voyage, as astronomer, and was superannu- 
ated in December 1807. In 1808, Mr. W. M. Bradley was superan- 
nuated, having held the same office in the college, that of second 
master, as his father did before him. At various times subse- 
quently, we find an increase made in the salaries of several masters 
of the college, but the establishment of 1806 remained the 
same. 

We now arrive at the period when the coalition of the class 
of superior shipwrights with the Royal Naval College took place. 
It was in January, 1816, that the order for this regulation was 
made; but it was accompanied with some alterations, in those 
regarding the college students, that must first be noticed. The 
number of students during war were to be increased to one hun- 
dred, which number they were not to exceed, and in peace they 
were not to exceed seventy. Thirty of these students were to be 
the sons of commissioned officers, instead of forty as before, and 
to be educated free of all expense. The remainder was to con- 
sist of the sons of noblemen and gentlemen, their clothing and 
education to be paid for at the rate of £72 per year; and it was 
determined that in the event of its being necessary to reduce 
the number of students in time of peace, one half the reduc- 
tion should be from the class of naval officers’ sons. The age 
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of admission was altered, and fixed at 12 to 14 years. The same 
bond was required from naval officers as before, and another 
from the parents of the other students, to the amount of £100, 
to be forfeited if their sons were withdrawn from the service before 
they had served their time to enable them to pass for lieutenants. 
The other regulations remained in force as before, and another was 
added tojthe effect that, in case a student should be expelled, he 
should never afterwards enter His Majesty's service. 

The consolidated establishment of the college for the education 
of naval officers and naval architects, was ordered as follows : The 
governor of the college, as before, was assisted by two lieutenants 
of the Royal Navy, who were both to reside in the college; the 
professor, as before, a master of classics, history, and geography, 
to reside in the college ; three assistant masters, to assist the pro- 
fessor in the college, and in the school for naval architecture; a 
French master, fencing master, drawing and dancing master, as be- 
fore ; and two sergeants of marine artillery. A superintendant of the 
school of naval architecture, who was formerly a builder; a matron 
and housekeeper with the surgeon, as before; all of which officers 
were to be entitled to superannuation, for length of service. The 
number of students in naval architecture was not to exceed 24, to 
be admitted according to merit at any age from 15 to 17. In lieu of 
their existing salaries as apprentices, they were to be paid according 
to a graduated scale, depending on the number of years they might 
remain at the school, in which they would be educated free of all 
expense. The time they were required to remain at the school was 
seven years, or six, if they had previously served two years in the 
dockyards, at the end of which time they were to be eligible 
to fill any situation in the ship-building departments of His 
Majesty's service. In the event of there being no vacancies, 
they were to be employed as supernumeraries in the dockyards, 
until vacancies should occur, with salaries as previously estab- 
lished, provided that it was certified by the professor that they 
were properly qualified. 

A change in the foregoing reculations, respecting the students 
for naval officers, took place in April, 1821, when it was directed, 
that the age of admission should be from 124 to 13) years, and 
that none should remain at the college longer than two years, 
whether they had finished their education or not. The advantage 
of two years sea-time was, however, secured to those who might 
finish their plan of education in any period less than that time; and 
those who had not completed their education when discharged, 
were allowed a proportionate part of it, according to the progress 
they had made. 

We have thus seen the principal changes that have succes- 
sively taken place in the Royal Naval College since its first 
institution as an academy for 40 scholars, in 1729. We 
have found it in 1773 containing only 15 boys educating for 
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naval officers, and, in 1816, containing 94 educating for 
naval officers and architects. It remains for us to notice a 
few further trifling alterations, when we shall find it in its pre- 
sent condition. The foregoing regulations of 1816 had been 
effected when Lord Melville presided at the Admiralty. In 
August 1827, when His present most gracious Majesty filled 
the office of Lord High Admiral, we find that a third lieute- 
nant was substituted for the dancing and fencinz masters; and 
in the month of October following, the sum of £72 which was 
annually required from the sons of noblemen and gentlemen, as 
well as civil and military officers, was increased to £100. 

In February 1828, an important regulation took place, regarding 
the advantages which the sons of naval officers had _ hitherto 
enjoyed in the establishment of the Royal Naval College. By 
a new regulation, they were now required to pay the sum of 
£40 annually, and of the 30 admitted on this plan the sons 
of military officers were allowed to form a part, the other class 
paying £100 as before. But as it was now resolved that 
naval officers should pay for the education of their sons at 
the college, a more equitable scale of payment, to bear equally 
on all ranks, was drawn up, of which the following is a copy. 
This remains in force at the present time. 


Sons of Admirals and Generals . . .. .. £830 0 O 
Captains 3 years Post, Colonels, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels . . . ... =. 70 0 0 
Captains under 3 years Post, Commanders, 
and all below that rank, and regimental 
Field-officers . . . ..... 500 Q0 
Sons of Officers, of whatever rank, in Army or 
Navy, who have lost their fathers . . 40 0 0 
And those of Officers, of whatever rank in either 
service, whose fathers have died in 
active service, and whose families have 
been left in pecuniary distress . : 
Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen, extended to 40, 
andtopay.. . . . . .. . 125 0 Q 


20 0 0 


By the foregoing arrangement, it was anticipated that the ex- 
penses of the Royal Naval College would be defrayed by its own 
resources, and that it would be no longer that burden in the public 
expenditure that it had been. 

It remains for us to notice one more material regulation con- 
cerning the students of the college. At a time like the present, 
when so few of His Majesty’s ships are employed, the difficulty 
experienced by Midshipmen in finding other ships, when theirs are 
paid off, has been considered, with the great advantages enjoyed 
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by the students of the college, not only in receiving an education, 
but an appointment to their first ships. It was, therefore, thought 
proper to reduce the time passed at the college, and allowed as 
sea-time, by one half. This regulation commenced from the Mid- 
summer holidays of 1833, from which period one year was to be 
allowed to the students, instead of two, as sea-time. This regula- 
tion, however, having been made without any regard to the pro- 
gress of the students in their learning, thereby affording no encou- 
ragement to those disposed to apply themselves, a further order, 
dated in October last, has directed, that a proportionate part only 
of the year is to be allowed to the students, according to the pro- 
gress they shall have actually made at the time of leaving the 
college. 

The Royal Naval College may be considered as having done its 
duty, as having answered an important purpose at an important 
period in our country’s history. The schoolmaster, it has been truly 
said, is abroad, new institutions are springing up every where, and, 
among them, a Royal Naval School, which bids fair to reduce the 
number of candidates for the Royal Naval College. We rejoice at 
the success of this new school; it is gratifying to &nd, that, within 
the short space of a year or two since its first establishment, that it 
has already received 150 boys, and that the number, at the com- 
mencement of next year, will be increased to 230. The day will 
arrive, when England will have reason to exult in so excellent an 
institution. It has already obtained the liberal patronage of many 
illustrious individuals, and, considering the extraordinary increase 
of officers, the hopelessness of getting their sons educated at the 
college, and the great expense attending other institutions, it is 
exactly what was wanted. We trust, as we do not doubt, that it 
will alwavs flourish. We shall conclude our sketch, with a state- 
ment of the regulations in force frespecting the admission of young 
men into the Royal Naval College, and, to satisfy the curiosity of 
those who take any concern in it, we shall add to it an account of 


the daily allowance of provision made for them in that establish- 
ment, 


Every Candidate for admission must, at the time of his application, 
transmit to the Secretary of the Admiralty, a Certificate of the day of his birth : 
and, immediately on his attaining the age of 12 years, he must also transmit a 
Certificate of his good moral conduct from the Master or person under whom 
he was last instructed ; or if he has used the sea, from the Captain under whom 
he last served. No Candidate will be considered eligible, nor will the order 
for his admission be given in any case, until both Certificates are lodged at the 
Admiralty. 

Every Candidate for admission will be expected to know perfectly the first 
four rules of arithmetic, Reduction, and the Rule of Three. 

He will be expected, also, to be able to write English from dictation, and to 
construct English sentences. 


And it is recommended that every Candidate should have in his memory 
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the definitions, axioms, and postulates, in the beginning of Euclid’s Elements, 
by R. Simson. 

The parents or friends of every Student shall pay into the office of the Account- 
ant-General of the Navy in London, the amount of the sum that may be due at 
every vacation, either before the next succeeding meeting of the College, or 
within one month after such meeting; in default of which the Student’s time 
of servitude will not be allowed to go on. 

Every Student, at the end of two years, shall be discharged into one of His 
Majesty's ships, not being a guard ship; and the time of residence in the 
College shall be reckoned as one year's service at sea ; the remaining five years 
necessary to qualify the Student for the commission of Lieutenant to be actual ly 
passed at sea, Or In a sea-going ship. 

Every Student, on his admission, shall be required to bring with him the 
following necessaries— 

‘1. A small trunk. 
. ‘i'welve shirts. three of them Deh abirte: 
. Eight pair of white cotton stockings. 
. Eight pair of coloured worsted stockings. 
. Three black silk neckclotha. 
. Two pair of black half gaiters. 
. Six peir of drawers. 
Three pair of shoes, and one pair of drees shoes. 
9. Nine pocket- handkerchiefs. 
10. Two pair of gloves. 
11. Two pair of teeta: 
12. Four pillowcases. 
13. Eight towels. 
14. ‘lhree nightcaps. 
15. One table-spoon and one tea-spoon (silver.) 
16. One set of clothes brushes, combs, and teeth brushes. 
17. One small looking glass. 
18. One candlestick. 
19. One Bible. 
20. One Prayer Book (new version of psalms.) 
21. A penkuife. 
And, when the Student is to continue his classic learuing, 
22. A Latin and Greek Grammar, a Latin Dictiovary, aud aGreek Lexicon. 


Any deficiency in the above articles shall be made good at the return of the 
Student, after the half-yearly vacations; and he shall not at any time give 
away, or otherwise dispose of, any part of his clothing, or order any thing new 
without special leave of the Lieut.-Governor. : 

The suits of uniform clothing the Student is to wear while at College will be 
furnished at Portsmouth. 

The vacation will consist of six weeks at Midsummer, and six weeks at 
Christmas 

No Student will be permitted to carry with him to the College, on his 
entrance, or return froin the vacation, more than one guinea io his pocket : and 
as one shilling a week is allowed out of the public fund to every Student a 
pocket money, it is particularly desired that their friends do not, on any 
account, increase this allowance. 

Any Student, whose conduct shall be such as to render his expulsion from 
the College necessary, will never be allowed to enter into His Majesty’s naval 
service, 

The parents and guardians of such young gentlemen as may be admitted 
into the Naval College are particularly desired to take notice, that, at the ex- 
piration of two years, all students will be discharged from the College, into 
such of His Majesty’s ships and vessels, as the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty shall think fit; and that, when such ships are paid off, those who 
have attained the rating of Midshipmen will not be re-appointed by their 
Lordships to other ships, but must apply to Captains or Commanders in com- 

mission for such re-appointment, in order to complete the remainder of their 
servitude to qualify them for the commission of Lieutenant. In consequence 
of which arrangement, no bond will in future be required, that such Students 
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shall not be withdrawn or discharged at their own request from the naval 
service. 


Diet® allowed to the Students at the Royal Naval College. 


Breakfasts Daily. Dinners Dasly. 








Roast Legs and Shoulders of 
Mutton, Fruit Pies. 


{ eee 
Each boy a pint of milk, as it comes from | 
the cow, and a small loaf, weighing eeey 























& ounces. 
'Thursday | The same as Sunday. 
Dinners Daily. | 
Zs See eenrne ety PF | ‘The same as Wednesday. 
Sindai Ribs and Surloins of Roast 
y Beef; boiled Plum Pudding. Satace Boiled Corned Beef, and 
eens Rice Puddings Baked. 
Roast Legs of Mutton; Baked | 
Munday | Plum Puddings. | 
Boiled Corned Beef, in the Suppers Daily. 
; . | Winter months, and Roasted 
Tuvsday Beefin the Summer montis, , 


Fruit Pies. ‘| Tea, and Bread and Butter, without Li:nit. 
| 


Each table, or sub-division consisting of ten boys, having a joint weighing, before dressed, 
ten pounds, a baked plum pudding weighing, when dressed, 5 Ibs., or a boiled one weighing, 
when dressed, 744 lbs., or a pie, as befure stated, with potatoes, bread, and beer, (the two 
latter without limit.) 

The students do not consume any thing like the quantities placed before them, but much 
remains after every meal, which the matron has permission to give to some poor old womca 
pensioners. 

A student from each sub-division inspects the provisions every morning at half-past eight, 
in the presence of a Vicutenant, the matron, and a petty oflicer; and, if any reasonable fault be 
found with the meat, the butcher is directed to change it, or other meat is purchased in the 


market, at the contractor's expense. 


————en —ae 
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BOOKS. 


An Apvotocy ror ENGLISH SHIPBUILDERS, shewing that it is 
not necessary that the country should look to the Navy for 
Naval Architects. Wilson, London. 1833. 


We received this pamphlet at a late hour, but to discuss fully the 
important subject to which it is devoted in all its various ramifications 
touching the qualities required for a Surveyor of the Navy, and the 
various points in Naval Architecture, treated on—to do this to half the 
extent that would be necessary would fill two or three numbers of the 
Nautical Magazine. Now we are not for treating our readers after this 
fashion, but we will say a passing word or two on it. We shall not 
stop to look at the various opinions cited by the author (opinions too 
of experienced men, we believe) of the qualifications of Captain 
Symonds for his present station ; but, without any reference to that 
gentleman, we shall bricfly state our own humble opinion, that an 


* Sce p. 294, No. 15, for Diet allowed at the Royal Naval School. 
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experienced naval Captain is after all better fitted for that station than 
alandsman. We are by no means for setting aside science—that has 
been too often done already, at least so says our author; but we 
apprehend, that however well versed in its profound truths a man may 
be, it would be a difficult matter to find another agreeing with him in 
opinion on the vast subject of Naval Architecture. Each has his 
favourite opinion, his favourite theory, which he pursues with head- 
strong determination ; and we suspect that scrence, alter all, has not so 
often bowed to “the pen of authority,” as the author of the Apology 
would lead us to believe. But it is to the wide field of experience 
that we attach the most importance—the observation by a seaman’s eye, 
of the behaviour of a ship under different circumstances at sea. It is 
well known that in the seaman’s duty there is always something new to 
be learned ; therefore, to look for the combination of his qualities with 
the scientific acquirements of the mathematical professor who has passed 
his life in the precincts of the University, we believe would be some- 
thing like looking for the sun at midnight. We are not advocating the 
appointment of Captain Symonds in particular, or his “ principles of 
construction,” about which so much has been said ; but we do rejoice, 
that a certain system of building has been broken through, and that 
we are -not likely to see more of a class of vessels that could neither 
“fight nor run away,” for they had not the power of doing either. But 
as far as regards the present Surveyor’s ships, we shall record our 
Opinion by saying, that we shall be much mistaken if our seamen do 
not find themselves more comfortable in the presence of an enemy 
with one of Captain Symonds’ construction to handle, than one of those 
built before he entered on his present arduous duties—and these 
dutics, we believe, include some that have never yet been performed 
by a Surveyor of the Navy. 

There is one point on which we must set the author of the “ Apology” 
right, and we do so from no personal motive towards Capt. Symonds. 
Alluding to Captain Symonds’ “ principles of construction,” of which 
he had not the means of judging by the qualities of the Vernon, as 
the opinions of her were ‘so absurdly contradictory,” that it was 
‘‘ impossible to draw any conclusion from them,” (a pretty tolerable 
picture of the deductions to be obtained from science,) at page 10, 
he gives Captain Symonds the credit of having promulgated his prin- 
ciples for open discussion, by saying, ‘‘ he has published a pamphlet in 
the United Service Journal, (No. 44, for July, 1832.)” Now, we 
we would ask even the bitterest opponents of Captain Symonds, whe- 
ther it is likely that he should adopt such a measure as to publish to 
the world, through the medium of the United Service Journal, his first 
undigested ideas on Naval Architecture, when he had just stepped into 
the public office which was to preside over and direct the construction 
of our men-of-war. Would it not be more likely that he should 
leave the world to find them out by his productions, as had been done 
before him? Such a proceeding as that attributed to him, would have 
been rather indiscreet at such a time; but it was one that was not 
adopted by the Surveyor. The fact is, that the paper alluded to was 
printed long before Captain Symonds even dreamt of becoming Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, and it was reprinted in the United Service Journal 
perfectly contrary to his wishes and intentions. We consider it no 
more than justice to state thus much, a3 we have not yet seen it 
asserted in any publication, but we have no desire to follow the 
“Apology” further. 
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Description of various PLans for the Improvement of Nava 
ARCHITECTURE, with Illustrative Sketches. By R. F. S. 


Blake, of the Royal Dockyard, Portsmouth, Norie, London, 
1833. 


Mr. Blake has produced a useful record of iaventions proposed by 
himself at various periods, in which he bas shewn much talent and 
ingenuity, and a thorough knowledge of his profession. It is a work 
that may be consulted with advantage, and particularly so when 
it is desired to make the most of timber, in the manner which 
Mr. Blake shews he has done on many important occasions, It was 
our intention to have laid before our readers Mr. Blake’s proposed fid 
for topmasts, but a pressure of other matter has obliged us to reserve 
it for our next number, when we shall take the opportunity of transfer- 
ring the description of it from the present valuable little work to our 
own pages. 


CHARTS. 


Tue Harsour or Santa Martua, South America. From a 


Survey of Captain Tait, R.N. Admiralty. Size 113 by 15 
inches. (788.) 


An important addition has been made to this plan in the posi- 
tion of the Druid Rock off Point Betin, the distance of which from 
this point has been carefully examined and sounded by Messrs. 
Ww. erand F, J. Evans, of H.M.S. Winchester. 


ENTRANCE oF THE RiveR Douro, by Commander Edward 
Belcher, H.M.S. Etna. 1833. Size, Half Double-Elephant. 
Admiralty. (141.) | 


It is not often that we meet with a plan more: to our liking than 
this. It is one that quite coincides with our ideas of what a seaman’s 
chart should be; combining ‘the skill of the surveyor, the draftsman, 
the engineer, and, lastly, that of the engraver, whose productions (by 
the way) we are not in the habit of eulogizing; but this plan of the 
entrance of the Douro does ample credit to the skill of Messrs. J. and 
C. Walker, as the general arrangement of the data does to the judg- 
ment of the hydrographer. We are quite sure that the military details 
of this plan would have been of essential service to the generals of 
both Don Pedro and Don Miguel in the late struggle at Oporto: but 
with those we have nothing todo. If Oporto is ever to be entered 
by the seaman with a chart alone, this is the one to which he may trust. 
Here he has his leading marks well laid down both in the plan and 
perspective. 


Tue Sea or Marmora, with the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
From the chart published at the Depét de la Marine. 1866. 
Size, Half Double-Elephant. Admiralty. (496.) 


In the same sheet of which we have the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus, or the Boghuz of Stamboul enlarged: besides 
some little plans, among which is one of the Harbour of Pasha, jn 
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Liman Pasha Island. We are glad to see this useful chart published, 
as it gives us a correct idea of the confines of old Neptune in a part of 
the world that is daily gaining in interest. The valuable observations 
lately made by Captain E. Lyons and Capt. the Hon. F. W. Grey, 
as well as those of Captain R. D. Middleton, have been employed 
in the construction of this chart in conjunction with that of the Depot 
de la Marine. We also see the plans and views of Mr. C. Tyers, 
midshipman of the Blonde, introduced here. In our 13th and 14th 
numbers we inserted the sailing directions of Captain Middleton for 
these parts, which, with the chart before us, will be found valuable 
acquisitions to the navigator. 


EXPERIMENTS ON CHRONOMETERS. Glass Balance Springs. 


Mr. Ep:tor, 


A short time ago you were so kind as to announce to the scientific 
world our introduction of a Balance Spring made of Glass, into the 
Chronometer; and as you did us the honour of wishing us every possi- 
ble success in our endeavour to bring it to perfection, we presume some 
account of our progress with it cannot be otherwise than acceptable to 
you and your readers. We have good reasons for believing in our 
ultimate success, from its performance at the Royal Observatory; and 
the rate of it was so good, that the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, at our request, ordered a trial to be made at Portsmouth, to 
prove how far it was capable of resisting the concussion arising from 
the discharge of guns. The Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, Admiral 
Sir Thomas Williams, Bart., who, we are proud to say, immediately saw 
the importance of our invention, and felt much interest in the experiment, 
immediately directed the Rev. Mr. George Fisher, the Chaplain of H.M.S. 
Victory, to superintend the tnal on board H.M.S. Excellent. 

Before the trial commenced, a circumstance took place that fully verified 
the old adage, that “‘ out of evil there comes good.” e will relate this, with 
your permission, as it was communicated to us in London, in the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Fisher :— 


(Copy) ‘“¢ Victory, Portsmouth Harbour, 
29th August, 1833. 
‘¢ Gentlemen, 


‘I cannot express my vexation in returning you the Chronometer in 
the state which it is in. It met with a fall from a table to the deck of 
H1.M.S. Excellent, which has broken the verge, but you will be glad to 
find, after so severe a fall, that the glass spring is uninjured. 

“Tam, Gentlemen, your humble servant, 
“Grorce Fisner.” 
‘¢To Messrs. Arnold and Dent, 84, Strand.” 


On opening the Chronometer, we found both the verge pivots broken off, and 
the Balance Spring perfectly uninjured, althongh, notwithstanding its fall, it 
came to London as a common coach parcel, We repaired it, and forwarded 
it by coach to Portsmouth for further trial. We now present you with the 

wo. 22. VOL. If. SA 
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results of Mr. Fisher’s experiments, supplied to us by the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Arnorp and Dent. 


(Official Report.) 
(Copy.) 
“ H.MS. Victory, Sept. 13, 1833. 
“Sir, 

«¢ ] have the honour of enclosing to you, for the information of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, the following report of experiments made on 
board H.M.S. Excellent at this port, for the purpose of determining the effect 
produced by the concussion arising from the discharge of guns, upon a Chro- 
nometer having a Glass Balance Spring, invented by Messrs. Arnold and 
Dent, Chronometer-makers, in consequence of an official mernorial directed to 
Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, Bart., authorising me to conduct the necessary 
experiments to that effect. 

“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
‘“Georce FisHer.” 
“To Captain Beaufort, R.N.” 


























Effect 

sarieeent 035 |p eG oeen eer eea| Hise | cee ne ee Oe 

uonieter. 

Experiment 1.) 42 feet.” . 3 None. 
Q race bare on the 
,| same deck abreast 

2{; 32 ,, 3 ofthe gun . . | None. 

3.| 20 ,, 2 None. 

4; 15 4,  . 2 | None. 

5} 12 ,, 4 Do. on the carriage of; None. 


| the adjacent gun 
6.|Broadside from the 
main deck guns 
shotted .. 1 Do. on the lower deck, 
9 feet below one o 
the midship main 
deck guns . . | None. 





We have much pleasure in laying the foregoing before our readers, because 
we consider it a triumphant answer to all objections against the Glass Balance 
Spring, on account of its brittle nature. We have met with many who have 
treated the whole subject as chimerical, but Messrs. Arnold and Dent having 
thus established its character in point of strength for its intended purpose, we 
shall shortly lay before our readers a statement of its rate at the Royal Obser- 
vatory. And, if we are not greatly mistaken, this will nearly equal those of 
some of the best chronometers. If this invention does so much in its infancy, 
when it is scarcely beyond its age of experiment, what may we not expect from 
it hereafter?—Ep. 


—_—— ee ee el 
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Ericsson's Catoric Enctne.—Various attempts have been made to con- 
struct engines founded on the principle of the expansion of atmospheric air by 
heat, but these attempts have still remained without practical success. The 
caloric engine, invented by Captain Ericsson, a large working model of which 
we have seen in vigorous operation, seems to promise results of a very different 
kind. Air and steam must now engage in a desperate and probably a deadly 
struggle for the mastery. If the sanguine, and we think not unreasonable 
hopes of the inventor be realized, steam has seen its best days. 

e principle of the engine is founded on the well-known property of fluids, 
that they transmit their pressures equally in all directions. It consists of two 
cylinders of unequal diameters, the area of the piston of the one being double 
that of the other. These cylinders are connected together by means of a series 
of pipes, called a regenerator. If air be condensed in these cylinders, it is 
obvious that the superior pressure exerted on the piston of the large cylinder 
will vanquish the pressure on the small one, and motion will take place till the . 
larger fat has reached the top of the cylinder, whilst the small one has been 
pushed to the bottom. Here all motion would cease, if heated condensed air 
were not allowed to enter above the large piston, and below the small one, so 
as to depress the large one to the bottom of the cylinder, and raise the sinaller 
one tothe top. But this being done by sliding vatves, exactly as in the steam- . 
engine, the motion is constantly kept up. On this principle, then, we could 
obviously have an air-engine, which would perform its operations by the sud- 
den heating and cooling of condensed atmospheric air. But this is not the 

rinciple which distinguishes the caloric-engine from others of the same class. 
he marked difference lies in this—that the same heat is made to circulate 
through the engine, and perform the same duty over and over again, instead of 
being thrown intoa cold condenser or into the atmosphere, as so much waste fuel. 

The regenerator consists of a number of pipes, having numerous discs of 
metal placed within them, to make the air circulate in eddies, and either 
deposit its heat in the pipes or receive it from them, according to the difference 
of temperature. These pipes are enclosed in a long cylinder of sheet iron, 
which has also discs of metal so arranged that the air, passing along the outside 
of the pipes, may also travel in a circuitous route, and deposit its heat, or 
receive it, according to circumstances. 

The heated air, after having done its duty in the large cylinder, is made to 
circulate through the regenerator, and deposit a very large quantity of its 
caloric before it reaches the cold cylinder. The cold air from the small cylinder 
is at the same time passing along the interior of the pipes to the tubes above 
the furnace, and is thus carrying back the same caloric to do the same work 
over again. But though we have only mentioned atmospheric air as the fluid 
actually employed, it is obvious that any other fluid, whether aeriform or liquid, 
may be used in the same manner. But a simple statement of numerical facts, 
furnished by the engineer himself, will be of more value in turning the atten- 
tion of the public to this invention than any general observations which we can 
possibly make. The engine actually constructed has two cylinders of eighteen 
inches stroke each, the one being fourteen inches diameter, the other ten and a 
quarter inches. The working pressure is 35lb. above that of the atmosphere. . 
The fly-wheel performs fifty-six revolutions in a minute. The break-wheel is 
two feet in diameter, and loaded with a weight of 5,200lb. The power of the 
engine is calculated to be equal to five horses. The regenerator has seven 
tubes about seven feet long and two inches diameter. The engine requires 
only two pound of coal per hour for the power of one horse, and the whole 
heat which is actually lost out of this quantity, or not returned by the regener- 
ator, is only three pound per hour; so that the other parts are lost by radiation, 
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&c., which may be much diminished in an engine on a larger scale, and by 
surrounding certain parts by imperfect conductors. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SeExTaNT,—A sextant, fitted with a very small 
lamp for the purpose of reading off an observation at night, has been sub- 
mitted to our inspection. The lamp, which is on a diminutive scale, is fixed 
on the index limb, and throws a suftcient light over the index for reading by, 
the glare being softened by the light passing through a small piece of ground 
glass. The ingenious inventor, Mr. Gray, an optician of East Smithfield, 
proposes various improvements in it, that, we have no doubt, will make it fully 
answer the purpose for which it is intended. 


Tur Gate or Mycen®.— Dickinson, Bond Street.—A spirited and well- 
executed lithographic drawing of the Leopard's Gate at Mycene, by Mr. 
. C. Bradbury, from the original of Lieut. Wolfe, R.N. We believe this to be 
the best representation of that curious relic of the Homeric age, that has yet 
found its way to our country. = The antiquary will justly prize it as one of the 
most valuable and important documents of his collection. 





Tue Late Dr. Batccs.—We have received a paper vindicating in for- 
cible terms the character of the late unfortunate Dr. Thomas Briggs, who 
accompanied the expedition to the Niger last summer. We alluded to this 
gentleman in our October number, and regretted to find that so wanton an 
attack had been made on his capabilities as surgeon to the expedition, as that 
which had appeared in the Kelso Chronicle. Tis, however, has been most 
ably and completely refuted in the paper before us; and the character of Dr. 
Briggs, we venture to say, will not eventually suffer by the insinuations 
made against it. We were desirous of going further into the question than 
our limits allow us, but we must content ourselves with briefly quoting, in the 
words of the Rev. J. Bowstead, of Cambridge, who, besides bearing testimony 
to his professional qualifications, observed of him when le heard that he was 
going to the Nicer, ‘* Of all men, he is one of the best adapted for such an 
expedition. His facilities in learning languages; his extensive and varied 
information; the energy of his character; and the spint of enterprise that 
actuates him: all these rare qualifications combine in him to form a character 
singularly suited for so grand and bold an expedition.” 

Port WitttamM.—We observe with much satisfaction that, notice has been 
given in the papers, that application will be made to Parliament, in the course 
of the next session, for leave to bring in a bill authorizing the construction of 
this magnificent harbour. We have said that, sooner or later, Port Wilham 
would be established, and we shall consider ourselves as having conferred a 
benefit on the country in being one of its earliest advocates. 





Rovat GeocrapuicaL Society. Captain Ross.—This Society held its 
first meeting for the season on Monday evening, the 11th Nov. when the royal 
remium for 1833 was presented to Captain Ross. The chair was filled by 
I, Hamilton. Esq., who addressed the veteran navigator in a brief but judi- 
cious manner, expressing the high sense which the Society entertained of his 
merits, and alluding in eloquent terms to the singular fortunes of the expedi- 
tion. He mentioned, among other circumstances not generally known, that 
so entirely had the relatives of Captain Ross lost all hopes of his return, that 
they had even opened his will. He referred to the skill and care requisite to 
preserve the health and lives of a crew in long voyages—the chief theme of 
a 
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the panegyric addressed to Captain Cook by Sir J. Pringle, late President of 
the Royal Society—and justly remarked, that such skill and care were never 
exerted under more difficult circumstances, nor with more wonderful success, 
than in the late expedition. He then proceeded to pronounce a warm and 
well-merited eulogium on the second officer of the Victory, Commander J. Ross. 
This young ofticer accompanied his uncle in the first expedition to Lancaster 


,Sound in 1818. He likewise accompanied Captain Parry in his three 


voyages; and in the last of them, when it was resolved to abandon the Fury, 
he was the officer directed to stow away her provisions. After the lapse of 
four years he was again led to the same spot by a singular chain of events, and 
recovered those very stores and provisions, without which the expedition would 
have been ruined. ‘*¢ Captain J. Ross,’ continued Mr. Hamilton, “ having 
spent thirteen summers and eight winters in the arctic regions, is now happily 
returned to us, to communicate the results of his geographical and scientific 
researches, in the full possession of health, youth, and experience ; of a well- 
earned, and widely extended fame.” The meeting was unusually numerous, 
and much enthusiastic feeling was manifested in the course of the evening. 
The Geographical Society goes on prosperously. While its prizes are bestowed 
on such men as Lander, Biscoe, and Ross, it is rendered illustrious by the 
honours which emanate from it.— Atheneum. 


Royat Socrety.—Sir John Herschell’s account of his observations 
“On Nebule and Clusters of Stars, from the Years 1825 to 1833,’ was 
read, This highly interesting communication was for the most part in a 
tabular form, and required almost constant reference to the drawings by which 
it was accompanied. Sir John stated the difficulties that impede the observa- 
tion of the nebula, their faintness, their irregular distribution, only three months 
in the year being favourable for such observations, and in these the moon and 
twilight must be absent. Still his catalogue contained 2,500 nebule: but 
2000 of these had been already observed by his father; and of the 500 new, 
there was only one of remarkable magnitude. Sir John directed attention to 
the figures of the nebule he had sent, the unity of whose design, and symmetry 
of whose parts, shewed that they formed a definite system. He then spoke of 
a remarkable phenomenon, which, we believe, has not been previously ob- 
served. The nebulous appearance of some of the fixed stars in peculiar states 
of the atmosphere. These photospheres he attributed to the intervention of 
some of those rare meteors whose kindling forms the aurora borealis. In con. 
clusion, Sir John recommended astronomers to direct their earnest attention to 
the nebule and double stars, especially suggesting micrometrical observations 
to determine whether they have a rotatory motion, and to the formation of:a 
complete catalogue of nebule, &c., and also a catalogue of missing nebule,— 
Atheneum.— Sir John has left England for the Cape of Good Hope in the 
ship Catherine Stewart, Forbes. 

Wuate Fisnery.— The princlpal drawback to the whaling trade being the 
great length of time the animal takes to die after being struck, it had been 
determined on at Sydney to try the novel experiment of dipping the lances 
into prussic acid, or to have a cavity in the harpoon in which should be lodged 
a certain quantity of the acid, that would flow into the wound of the animal 
by the opening of a valve, which it was supposed would accelerate the death 
of the whale without injuring the carcass. The ship Betsey, Captain Petrie, 
which was about to commence operations, was provided with the necessa 

materials, and was to he the first to make the trial, which, if successful, would, 
ww was considered, be of infinite importance to the whaling trade. 
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NAUTICAL MISCELLANY. 





NAVAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Tuz Rovat Navy 1n Commission. 


e*e S. V. signifies Surveying Vessel, and St. V. Steam Vessel. 


Actaoy, 26—Hon. F. W. Grey, Ist Sept. at 
Stamboul, 

AEtxa, B. V. 6—Com. W. G. Skyring, 13th 
Nov. sailed tor Africa, 

Arrican, St. V. — Lieutenant J. Harvey, 
18th Oct. arrived at Lisbon. 

Aunan, St. V.—Licutenant A. Kennedy, 
27th Aug. at Demerara. 

Autrrep, 50—Capt. R. Maunsell, 11th Sept. 
arrived at Alexandria, from Napoli. de 
Romania. 

ALGERINE, 10—Com. Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 
23d Sept. left Rio for England. 16th Nov. 
arrived at Spithead. 20th Nov. sailed for 
Chatham, to pay off. 


ALLIGATOR, 28—Captain G. R. Lambert, 
Isth April arrived at” Singapore from 
Madras. 


ARACHNE, 18—Com. W. G. Agar, 4th Sept. at 
Demerara. 

ANpROMACIUB, 28—Capt. B. Yeoman. Ha- 
mouze, fitting. 

ARIADNE, 28—Capt. C. Phillips, 13th Aug. 
at Bermuda. 

Asia, 8! — Rear- Admiral Sir G. Parker, 
C.B., Captain P. Richards, Tagus, 27th 
Oct. 

Asrrea, 8—Capt. W. King, Falmouth, super- 
intendent of Foreign Packets. 


Arnon, Troop Ship—Mr. A. Kariey, 27th 
October, arrived at Plymouth trom Lis- 


bon. 

BavGcer, 10—Com. G. F. Stowe, Simon’s 
Bay. 

Daeuni: 50—Capt. H. Pigot, Ist Sept. at 
Nauplia; 2d Oct. Malt 

Beacon, 8. V.—Com. R. Copeland, Survey- 
ing service, Archipelago. 

Beaaue, 10, S. V.—Com. R. Fitz-Roy, 13th 
July Monte Vidco. 

Bectvipena, 42—Capt. Hon. R. 8. Dundas, 
27th Sept. arrived at Madeira; 16th Oct. 
sailed for Lisbon; 27th Oct. arrived at 
Liston: 2ist Nov. arrived at Portsmouth. 
Taken into harbour, to pay off and re-com- 
mission. 

Bioxpve 46—Capt. T. Mason, C.B. Ports- 
Mouth, fitting. 

Baisx, 3—Lieut. Stevens, 15th June at the 
Gambia; arr. there 4th. 

Brirannta, 120—Vice-Admiral Sir P. Mal- 
¢olm, Captain P. Rainier, 23d October, at 
Vourla. 

Bratromanrt, 10—Licutenant H. Quin, 24th 
August arrived at the Cape; remained 
there 7th Sept. 

Burrao, Store Ship—Mr. F. W. R. Sadler, 
Master, 17th July at Rio; 2ist July sailed 
for Australia. 

CaLEDUNIA, 120—Captain T. Brown, 18th 


Oct. sailed for Malta, from Lisbon; 23d 
Oct. arrived there; 31st remained. 

Carron, St. V.—Lieut. Com. J. Duffill; 
Ist Nov. arr. at Lisbon. 

Castor, 36—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay, 
18th Sept. off Oporto; 4th Oct. arr. from 
Vigo at Lisbon. 

CrYLon, 2.—Lieut. H. Schomberg, Malta. 

CHALLENGER, 28—Capt. M. Seymour, I1th 
Oct. went out of harbour, and put to sea to 
try sailing qualities; 19th at Spithead; 
20th sailed for South America, Passengers, 
Col. Walpole and W. Chamberlain, Esq., 
Consuls to Coquimbo and Valparaiso. 

CHaMPion, ]8—Com. Hon. A. Duncombe, 
27th July off Tenedos, from Alexandria ; 
Ist Sept. at Malta. 

Cuanryrnpis, 3— Lieut. Com. R. B. Craw- 
ford, 23d Sept. left Ascension for Gambia 
and England, with the crew of H.M. B. 
Badzer, left at the Cape; 17th Nov. arr. 
at Portsmouth; 20th went into harbour. 

CockaTRicrt, 6—Licut. Com. W. L. Rees, 
Rio Janviro. 

Cock Bury, 1—Lt. Com. C. Holbrook, Kings- 
ton, Lake Ontario. 

CoLumsta, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. R. Ede, 
9th November, sailed from Falmouth for 
Lisbon. 

CoLuMBINE, 18—Com. O. Love, 6th October, 
arr. at Port au Prince from Jamaica. 

CoLuMBINF, St. V.—Licut. R. Ede, Parts- 
mouth. 

Comet, St. V.— Mr. T. Allen, Woolwich. 

Comus, 18—Com. W. Hamilton, Ist Sept. 
sailed from Bermuda fyr Jamaica. 

Conrrance, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. J. W. 
Waugh, 10th Nov. arr. at Falmouth. 

Conway, 28—Captain HN. Eden, 16th Sept. 
arrived at Rio; remained there 23d Sept. 

CornvELra, 10—Com. C. Hotham, 15th Oct. 
arr. at Portsmouth. Left Malta Ist Sept. 
te October sailed for Sheemess, to pay 
off. 

CrurzrER—Com. Jas. M‘Causland, 15th Nov. 
arr. at Plymouth; 19th sailed for West 
Indies. 

Curacoa, 26—Capt. D. Dunn, 18th April 
arrived at Sincapore, from Bombay and 
Batavia. . 

Corirw, 10—Com. H. D. Trotter, 9th May 
captured a vessel with 290 slaves on board, 
off Fernando Po. 

Dee, St. V. 4—Com. W. E. Stanley, (5) 29th, 
Chatham, 

Dispatcnu, 18—Com. G. Daniell, 12th Oct. 
arrived at Barbadoes from Jamaica. 

Downetcar, 78—Capt. A. Fanshawe, 27th Oct. 
In the Tagus. 

DroMEDARY—R. Skiuner, Bermuda. 
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Dustin, 50—Capt. C. Hope, 29th June at 
Coquimbo; 8th July arr. at Lima. 

Ecuo, St. V. 2—Lieut. Com. R. Otway, Wool- 
wich. 

Eptnsuren, 74—Capt. James R. Dacres, 
Portsmouth, fitting. 

Enpysmion, 50— Captain Sir 8. Roberts, 
Knt. C.B. 31st Oct. sailed for Lisbon ; 20th 
Nov. arr. at Plymouth for repairs, having 
been damaged in a gale of wind in the 
Bay, and got on shore going into the 
Tagus. 

ExcELLENT, 58—Capt. T. Hastings, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fatr Rosamonp, Schooner—Lieut. Com. 
G. Rose, 22d Aug. in the Tagus; 30th Aug. 
sailed for Sierra Leone. 

Parry, S. V. 10—Com. W. Hewett, lith Nov. 
arr. at Woolwich. 

Pavoritt 18—Com. G. R. Mundy, Ports- 
mouth, 21st Oct. went out of harbour; 24th 
to sail for Mediterranean. 

FrREBRAND—Lieut. W. G. Buchanan, Irish 
station. 

Frrerpy, 2—Lieutenant J. M‘Donnel, 9th 
July at Jamaica; 24th Aug. sailed from 
Port-au-Prince. 

Frirerty, St. V.—Lieut. T. Baldock, 18th 
Oct. arr. at Malta: 15th November, arr. at 
Falmouth. 

Framer, St. V. 6—Lieut. R. Bastard, 27th 
touched at Portsmouth on way to Fal- 
mouth; 29th arr. at Plymouth; 30th sailed 
for Falmouth and Mediterranean. 

Fry, 10—Com. P. M‘Quhac, 14th Oct. at 
Halifax; 18th to sail for Bermuda. 

Forester — Lieut. G. Miall, 28th sailed for 
African Station. 

Forte, 44—Capt. W. O. Pell, 2d Sept. at 
Madeira; 3d sailed for Halifax. 

GANNET, 18—Com. J. B. Maxwell, 6th 
July left Jamaica for Halifax; 30th July 
arrived; 13th Aug. left for Bermuda. 

Grirron, 3— Lieutenant E. Parlby, Gold 
Coast. 

HARRIER, 18—Com. H. L. S. Vassal, 23d 
April sailed from Sincapore; 25th July at 
Trincomalee. 

Hermes, St. V.—Lieut. J. Wright, 2nd 
Noy. arr. at Portsmouth; 8th sailed for 
Woolwich; 11th arrived there. Ordered to 
pay off. 

Horyet, 6—Lieut. P. R. Coghlan, running 
between Monte Video and Rio Janeiro. 

Hyacintn, 18—Com. F. P. Blackwood, 13th 
July sailed for East Indies; spoken 6th 
Aug. 32° 8. 12° E. 

ImoceNnE, 18—Capt. P. Blackwood, 5th July, 
spoken off Sydney, from New Zealand. 
All well. 

INvEstTiGaToR, 16, 8. V.—Mr. G. Thonnas, 
Woolwich. 

Isis, 50 — Captain J. Polkinghorne, left 
Ascension previous to 15th Sept. for a 
cruize on the African Coast. 

Jackxpaw, S. V.—Lieut. E. Barnett, 14th 
June arrived at Nassau. Surveying Ser- 


vice. 

JasEuR, 18—Com. J. Hackett, Sheerness, 
fitting. 

Jurirer, Troop Ship—Myr. R. Easto, Ilth 
Aug. touched at Mauritius on way home 
from Ceylon; 26th Sept. at Ascension; 
7th Nov. arrived at Portsmouth with part 
of $2d regiment — Passengers, Com. W. 
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Shepherd, and Lieut. Lloyd, of H.M.S. 
Melville. 

LARNE, 18—Com. W. S. Smith, 22d Aug. 
at Jainaica; 15th Sept. at Bermuda. 

LEvERET, 10—Lieut. G. Triall, 20th Oct. 
arr. at Plymouth. 

LiGntNING, St. V.—J. Allen, 25th Noy. at 
Woolwich. 

Lynx, 10—Lieut. Com. H. V. Huntley, Ports- 
mouth, fitting. 

MapaGascar, 46—Capt. E. Lyons, July at 
Nauplia. Returned from Turkey with 
King Otho, after performing quarantine at 
Syra. lst Sept. at Nauplia. 

MAGICIENNE, 24—Capt. J. H. Plumridge, 
13th to 19th April at Sineapore; 9th June 
at Madras; left Batavia 8th May. 

MAGNIFICENT, 4—Lieut. J. Paget, Port 
Royal. 

Mavasar, 74—Capt. Hon. J. Percy, 30th 
July at Constantinople; Ist Sept. off Nau- 
plia. The Malabar sails from this to join 
the squadron on the Ist of August; she 
beats the whole of the squadron on every 
point of sailing, except the Barham—and 
a latter has very little advantage over 

er. 

Mastirr, 6, S. V.—Lieut. T. Graves, Imbro 
4th July; 18th off Dardanelles. 

MELVILLE, 74 — Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Gore, K.C.B., Capt. H. Hart, 9th July 
sailed froin Mauritius for Ceylon. 

Merssencer, St. Transport—Mr. J. King, 
arr. at Woolwich on 9th, having been in 
ne on H.R.H. the Duchess of 

ent. 

Meteor, St. V.—Lieut. Symons, September 


at Ancona. 


Monkey, 
Jamaica. 

Navutitus, 10—Com. Rt. Hon. Lord G. Pau- 
lett, 29th Oct. arrived at Plymouth; Ist 
Nov. arrived at Portsmouth, to pay off; 
5th Nov. sailed with sealed orders. 

NimBLx, 5—Lieut. C. Bolton, 3d July at 
Havana. ‘ 

Nimnrop, 20—Com. J. Me. Dougal; 18th 
Sept. in the Douro. 

Ocean, 80 — Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
King, Bart. K.C.B., Capt. 8. Chainbers, 
Sheerness. 

Onyx, 10—Lieut. A. B. Howe, Plymouth 
station. 

OneEstes, 18—Com. Sir Wm. Dickson, Bart 
8th Nov. went out of harbour; 13th Nov 
sailed for Falmouth, to take on board Mr. 
Grant, Secretary of Legation to the Em- 
bassy at Lisbon, and then proceed to Lis- 
bon; 17th sailed from Falmouth. 

PaLLas, 42—Capt. W. Walpole, 9th and 
lyth July at Jamaica. 

Peart, 20—Com. R. Gordon, 4th August at 
Jamaica. 

Prexican, 18—Com. J. Gape, 2d October at 
Malta from Tunis. 

Petorus, 18—Com. R. Meredith, 6th June 
sailed for Ceylon, from Mauritius; expect- 
ed at the Cape in Aug. 

Puenix, St.V.—Com. R. Oliver,|Woolwich. 

PIcKLE, 5—-Lieut. C. Bagot, Bahamas. 

Pixe, 12—Lieut. A. Brooking, 23d Sept. 
sailed for Lisbon and Oporto; 3d Oct. arr. 
at Lisbon. 

Piuto, St. V.—Lieut. T. R. Sulivan. The 
engines of the Pluto had been repaired at 
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Ascension, by artizans of the garrison, by 
which the necessity of her return to Eng- 
land was prevented. 

Prince Recent Yacht—Capt. G. Tobin, 
Deptford. 

Pytaprs, 18—Com. E. Blankley, 17th July 
sailed for Valparaiso. 

Pyraneus—26th July Plymouth Sound; 3d 
September left Madeira, sailed in charge of 
Forte. 

Racer, 16—Com. J. Hope. Portsmouth, 26th 
Aug. went out of basin; 5th Sept. anchored 
at Spithead; 12th Sept. sailed in company 
with Lightning for Plymouth; 20th Sept. 
sailed from Plymouth. 

Racenuorse, 18—Com. F. V. Cotton, 28th 
Sept. arrived at Barbadoes; 10th Oct. sail- 
ed tor Bermuda. 

Rarinspow, 28—Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Knt. 
10th Aug. off Hydra; 15th Aug. at Nau- 
plia; expected home. 

RALEIGH, 18 —Com. A. M. Hawkins, Ist 
Sept. at Corfu. 

Rariv, 10—Lieut. Com. F. Patten, Ist of 
Oct arr. at Spithead ; 20th sailed for South 
America. 

RATTLESNAKE, 28 —Capt. C. Graham, Icft 
Rio 4th Scpt.; arr. at Portsmouth 29th 
Oct. with 400,0001. in specie and bullion. 
Passengers, Capt. T. Hurdle, R.M., Lieut. 
J. 8. Eliman; 3ist Oct. in harbour. 

Raven, 5. V. 4—Lieut. W. Arlett, 13th Nov. 
sailed for Africa. 

Revenux, 78 — Capt. D. H. Mackay, 16th 
October arrived at Lisbon; 27th in the 
Tagus. 

RHAvaMAnTHus, St. V.—Com. G. Evans, 
9th July at Jainaica. 

Rincpove—Com. W. FP. Lapidge, Plymouth, 
fitting. 

Rota 10—Lieut. H. F. Glasse; Plymouth, 
fitting. 

Rosey, Troop Ship—Mr. R. Brown, 2nd 
Nov. arrived at Portsmouth from Cork 
with troops. 

Rover, 183—Com. Sir G. Young, Bart., 
12th July cruising off Tenedos. 

RoyaL Grorce Yacht—Capt. Right Hon. 
Lord A. Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Portsmouth. 

RoyvaL SovEREIGN Yacht—Capt. C. Bullen, 
C.B., Pembroke. 

Roraist, 10—Lieuttnant R. N. Williams, 
Plymouth station. 

Sr. Vincent, 120—Capt. H. F. Senhouse, 
4th Oct. Malta. Ordered home. 

SALAMANDER, St. V.—Coin W. F. Austin, 
3d Oct. arrived at Portsmouth from Ply- 
mouth with troops, and sailed for Dover, 
18th Nov. conveying troops between that 
place and Guernsey. 

BAMARANG, 25— Capt. C. Hl. Paget, 4th 
Aug. arrived at Rio trom Bahia, aud sailed 
17th for Valparaiso. 

Sas Joser, 110— Admiral Sir W. Hargood, 
Capt. G. T. Falcon, Hamoaze. 

Barrpiirne, 28—Capt. Hon. W. Trefusis, 
4th Sept. at Trinidad, ; 

SATELLITE, 18—Com. R. Smart, Oth. Sept. 
arr. at Bahia from Rio. 


SavacE, 10—Lieut. R. Loney, 2d Nov. 
sailed for Lisbon. 
Scout, 18—Com. W. Hargood, Ist Sept. 


at Nauplia. 
ScytLa, 18—Com. Hon. G. Grey, 7th July 
arr. at Malta from Tripoli. 2d Oct. at Malta. 
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SEAFLOWER, 4—Lleut. J. Morgan, 12th Sept. 
sailed fur the westward. 

Sxrpent, 16—Com. J. C. Symonds, 31st 
Aug. arrived at Bermuda; 3d Sept sailed 
for Barbadoes ; 2lst Sept. at Trinidad ; 
sailed for Jamaica. 

Sxipsack, 5—Licut. W. Shortland, 18th July 
sailed from Halifax. 

SNAKE, 16—Com. W. Robertson, 4th Sept. 
at Rio Janeiro. 

Sparrow, Cuiter—Licut. C. W. Riley, 31st 
Oct. arrived at Lisbon. 

SPARROWHAWK, 18 — Com.” C. 
Portsmouth, fitting. 

SPARTIATE, 74—Rear- Admiral Sir M. Sey- 
mour, Capt. R. Tait, 4th Sept., at Rio 
Janeiro; 23d September sailed on a cruize. 

SPEEDWELL, 5—Lieut. Crooke, 7th May 
Sept. arrived at Maranham. 

SPEEDY, Criier—Licutenant J. P. Roepel, 
Portsmouth Station. 

STAG: 46—Capt. N. Lockyer, Sept. 12th in the 

agus. 

Swan, 10—Lieut. J. E. Lane, North Sea 
station. 

Syivia, l—Lieut. T. Henderson, Portsmouth 
station. 

TaLaveERA, 74—Capt. E. Chetham, 20th Oet. 
left the Tagus for Mediterranean. 

Taxnot, 28—Capt. R. Dickinson, C.B. tth 
Aug. at Mauritius: to proceed to India, 
and return home. 

THUNDERER, 84—Capt. W. F. Wise, C.B., 
Sheerness, fitting. 

Tuuxper, 8. V.—Commander R. Owen, 
lith October, at Demerara; employed 
surveying. 

TRiNcULO, 18-Lt.Com. Thompson, Gold Coast. 

Twerep, 20—Com. A. Beriram, 28th Aug. 
at Jamaica; 15th Sept. at Bermuda. 

TxNE, 283—Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord 
Townsend, 29th June at Coquiinho. 

UNpDaAuUNTED, 46—Rear-Adm. Warrcn, Capt. 
E. Harvey, 26ih June Cape of Good Hope ; 
28th June sailed for Madras. 

VERNON, 50 — Vice-Admiral Sir G. Cock- 
burn, K.C.B., Capt. Sir G. A. Westphal, 
Kut., 14th Oct. at Halifax; 18th to sail 
for Bermuda. 

Vesta, 26—Capt. W. Jones, 30th Sept. arr. 
at Portsmouth from Milford; Ist Oct. 
docked, and taken out again in a few 
hours; 12th at Spithead; 20th sailed for 
the West Indics.—The Vestal is a vessel 
of Captain Symond's construction. She is 
a beautiful ship, and beats every thing she 
has come in contact with. She has a 
round stern, but so beautifully disguised 
as to have every appearance of a squire 
one; her breadth ig enormous compared 
with others of her class. 

Vicror, 18-—-Com. R, Russell, 4th Sept. at 
Trinidad. 

Vicrory, 16$—Adm. Sir T. Williams,G.C.B., 
Captain C. R. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Viren. 6—Licut. H. James, 12th Sept. in the 
‘Tazus. 

VoLace, 28—Capt. G. B. Martin, C. B. 
Int Aug. left Malta for Nauplia. 

Warr, 18—Com. Jas. Burney, Lith Octoder 
arrived at Lisbon; 28th to leave Lisbon 
for Bermuda. 

Wor, 1S—Com. W Hamley. 20th April arr. 
at Sincapore from Malacca; 23d sailed for 
a cruise. 


Pearson, 


James 
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Evtnrunen, 74—Ist November, at Ports- 
month. 

Jaseur, 18—11th Nov. at Sheerness. 

Bionpe, 46—Portsmouth. 

SraRROWHAWK, 18 — 138th November, at 
Portsmouth. 

Rouia, 10—15th Nov. Plymouth. 
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Braxcne, 46—2d November at Ports- 
mouth. 
Ecuno, St. V.— Woolwich. 
RATTLESNAKE, 28 — 18th Nov. at Ports- 
mouth. 


MaGpie, Cutter—Plymouth, 


a 


VARIETIES. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN Captain Ross 
AND Captain HuMPIUREYS. 


(From the Leeds Mercury.) 


Capt. Ross: I have been thinking, 
Humphreys, what Lord Melville, and 
Croker, and my old enemy, Barrow, 
will say to my discoveries. I have 
prepared despatches for the Admiralty 
at least ten times, sealed them firmly, 
and enclosed them in a small wooden 
box, in the hope that that might be 
found if I perished. 

Capt. Humphreys: Lord Melville 
and Croker! why, man, they are out 
long since; don’t you know Sir James 
Graham is First Lord now. 

Capt. R. What Sir James Graham ? 
Of course it is not the radical member 
for Cumberland, who makes the nro- 
tions about sinecures. 

Capt. H. The very same, and as 
stingy in office as he was snarling out. 
Even the King, though so fond of the 
service, can’t stop his pruning and 
lopping. 

Capt. R. The King! why I thought 
he preferred the army, and neglected 
the navy. 

Capt. H. Ah! ¥ forgot to tell you. 
Old George is gone. We've got Wil- 
liam TV. now,—the Duke of Clarence 
that was. 


Capt. R. Indeed! what sort of a 


king does he make? Is he a strict dis- 
ciplinarian? I hope he has not in- 
fringed on the liberties of the people, 
nor ordered Brougham and Denman, 
who abused him so at the Queen's 
trial, to be strung up at the yard-arm ? 
Why, what a horrible renegade Sir 
James Graham must be! I wonder 
the Duke would take him in. 

Capt. H. The Duke! Brougham 
and Denman! Renegade! Strict disci- 
plinartan! Ah, my good fellow, I see 
you are a thousand leagues out of your 
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reckoning ; we've changed the poles of 
the earth since you left us. 

Capt. R. I hope you’ve not had a 
revolution. 

Capt. H. Oh no, but we've had Re- 
form. 

Capt. R. What! has Lord John 
Russell carried his motion to give 
Members to Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham? Did the Duke and 
Peel consent ? 

Capt. H. The Dukc has been turned 
to the right-about three years since. 
Earl Grey and the Whigs are now in 
office. 

Capt. R. Is it possible? Grey is a 
fine fellow, but rather proud of his 
order: however, you say reform is car- 
ried; how do Grey and the borough- 
mongers go on together ? 

Capt. H. Just as the dog Billy and 
the hundred rats did; he has worried 
them every one; there is no such thing 
as a boroughmonger in the kingdom 
—they art all gone to Davy's Locker. 

Capt. R. Nonsense, you make game 
of me. Why, what has become of the 
Tory majorities of Parliament ? 

Capt. A. Reduced to a miserable mi- 
nority in the Commons, and kept in 
decent order in the Lords. All the 
large towns have representatives ; the 
rotton boroughs are annihilated. The 
King turned reformer, and then it was 
up with the Tories. The Reformed 
Parliament has emancipated the West 
India slaves, opened the China trade, 
and reformed the Irish Church. 

Capt. R. What! why these are mi- 
racles! Pray have the Whigs found 
out a way to pay off the National 
Debt? 

Capt. H. No, that and the North 
West passage will be discovered to- 
gether. 

Capt. R. But tell me, has the King 
forgiven Brougham and Denman ? 

Capt. H. Judge for yourself: the 

o B 
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first isa Lord, and keeps the King’s 
conscience; the second is Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. 

Capt. R. Good Humphreys, tell me 
next, do people walk on their hands or 
their feet now in England? 

Capt. H. The fashion had _ not 
changed in that respect when I sailed ; 
but what think you of their travelling 
at the rate of thirty knots an hour—a 
hundred people or so drawn by one 
engine ? 

Capt. R. Now, Humphreys, don’t 
bounce; no tricks upon travellers; 
you at home are turning Munchausens 
now. 

Capt. H. As I live, it’s true; the 
Duke of Orleans went the other day 
from Liverpool to Manchester in an 
hour and five minutes. 

Capt. R. The Duke of Orleans! I 
hope the French have not invaded us; 
yet old Charles X. must have hated 
the English Reform. 

Capt. H. To be sure he did; he was 
running as fast as possible the other 
way, that is, towards pure despotism ; 
so the French capsized him, and put 
his cousin the Duke of Orleans at the 
helm. They call him Louis Philip, 
and he makes a moderately good King, 
and keeps the French quiet, though 
the liberals say he does not go far 
enough. His daughter married Leo- 
pold. . 

Capt. R. Prince Leopold, you mean; 
do they live in England, then? 

Capt. H. Prince Leopold! No, lack- 
a-day, one has to teach you the whole 
alphabet over again. King Leopold— 
King of Belgium; that is a new king- 
dom sprung up, separated from I[ol- 
jland ; the Belgians did not like play- 
ing second tiddle to the Dutchinen, so 
they mutinied, and chose a Captain of 
their own, and they’ve got our Princé 
Leopold. 

Capt. R. And what said the Holy 
Alliance to that ? 

Capt. H. Said! Why, Nic was be- 
ginning to be saucy, and talked of send- 
ing an army to France; but the Poles 
revolted, and it took a ¢twelvemonth to 
lick them; they fought like lions, but 
what signifies, when they were sur- 
rounded by sucha set of devils? At 
last Nic got them down, and then he 
cut their throats. As to Austria and 
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Prussia, they did not like the look of 
things, as the Frenchmen were clearing 
for action, and calling all hands on 
deck. So they thought it better to 
sheer off. 

Capt. R. Why, Humphreys, you 
stop my breath; I can’t receive all this. 
at once, and I fear you're bouncing, 
Humphreys, or else the world has 
turned topsy-turvy, whilst I have been 
locked up in ice these four years, al- 
most as fast as a toad in a block of free- 
stone. [I thought if any body had 
climbed to the top of the tree in En- 
gland, it would have been Huskisson. 

Capt. H. Poor Huskisson, he’s gone ; 
he was run down by an engine at the 
opening of the Liverpool railway, and 
killed. 

Capt. R. What? Oh! horrible! 1 
am almost afraid to ask who is alive. 
But tell me, how is my old neighbour 
, and his daughter, a pretty litde 
girl just left school. 

Capt. H. Little girl! She is Mrs. 
, and has a fine boy a year old. 

Capt. R. You don’t say so: the chit. 
Well, I see the world’s going on upon 
the old principles still ; but every thing 
seems to be done quicker in England 
than it used to be. What is Walter 
Scott's last tale ? 

Capt. H. Ah! he has told his last; 
we have got to the Finis; the bright 
star has set. But I have news for you, 
the course of the Niger has been dis- 
covered. 

Capt. R. The Niger? 
lucky man? 

Capt. H. Two young chaps called 
Lander; one of them was the attend- 
ant of poor Clapperton. They are well- 
beliaved steady lads, and they have 
done what so many fine fellows perished 
in attempting. They have traced the 
river to the Bight of Benin. One of 
them has gone out again; and it will 
be well if the dysentry does not catch 
him this time. 

Capt. R. (sighing) I was not born 
under so fortunate a star. But I have 
done what man could do, and suffered 
more than most. Even Barrow will 
confess that. 

Capt. H. Every body will confess it. 
Cheer up, man, you have solved the 
problem one way at least: you could 
not find a passage where there was 








Who is the 
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none. Four winters in the ice is what 
ho man ever endured before. ‘The 
world will give you every eredit for 
bravery, perseverance, and skill, not to 
be outdone. 

Capt. Rk. Do you think so? 





Rosstana.—Captain Ross since his 
return, as may be supposed, is quite a 
lion. He is, if not ‘ the glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of form,’’ at least 
‘the observed of all observers ;’”’ and 
many are the mansions anxious to be 
honoured with the presence of the Po- 
lar hero. Like the Chinese in Gold- 
smith’s “ Citizen of the World,” he is 
expected to say and do wonderful 
things—and great surprise has been 
occasioned by the fact of his acting 
much the same as he used todo. A 
certain dilettante dame hearing that 
the Captain had declared he considered 
an Arctic fox a dainty, actually got a 
cub from Leicestershire dressed tor his 
dinner on a recent invite; and was 
quite astonished to see him work away 
at a haunch of venison instead. 

“ Pray, Captain Ross, (asked a city 
lady at dinner in Portland-place, the 
other evening,) did you not ¢ake any 
cold out in these inclement regions ?” 
‘““No, madam, (replied Ross, who is a 
wag,) I found enough there on my ar- 
rival, I can assure you.” 

“Is it a fact (inquired Sir Clod) that 
the whales weep?” “* Not that [ know 
of!” answered the navigator. “ Bless 
my soul, then, (replied the civic lumi- 
nary), what do they mean by saying 
they have so much b/ubber about them?” 

“I suppose (said Tom Macauley, 
cracking an old joke of ours), you used 
icy-coals for cool-inary purposes.” 
“ Yes (rejoined Ross) ; and, moreover, 
we had nothing else to drink.” “ That’s 
odd enough (said Tom, rather smartly), 
for by all accounts you had plenty of 
bruin (brewing) out there.” There is 
no bearing Tom's fun. It was well 
known, that the expedition was fitted 
out at the expense of Felix Booth, the 
distiller, who was Sheriff at the period 
of Ross’s departure. In compliment 
to his liberal patron, Ross called the 
land near the Pole, “ Boothia.”” The 
chief of the natives discovered in that 
quarter he christened “ Old Tom.” The 
aborigines Ross describes as being a 
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spirited race in some instances, but ge- 
nerally speaking, dull; in fact, says he, 
“ T never met a rum fellow amongst 
them.” 

“Pray (asked a parson), have they 
any religion or idea of the Deity ?” 
“ They have two (replied Ross); 
Thaw-r is worshipped in the summer, 
and Ice-is (Isis) in the winter. 

“T should think an Esquimaux 
would make a capital assessur at an 
election,” said Sam Rogers. ‘“ How 
so?” asked the Captain. ‘“ Why who 
are better judges of the state of the 
Poles ?” answered Sam. 

But, however, this is all mere badi- 
nage. Seriously speaking, Ross declares 
that the discoveries he is daily making 
of the altered state of affuirs at home, 
quite exceed all he made at the North 
Pole. His recollection of the dreadful 
icebergs are quite obliterated by the 
contemplation of the changed state of 
the Scotch burghs. In fact, the remem- 
brance of his woes and troubles in the 
dismal Arctic regions, he assures us, 
are lost in the feelings of horror with 
which he contemplates the awful 
changes in the character and constitu- 
tion, political and economical, of Eng- 
land. 

“ The Esquimaux, (emphatically says 
the Captain), if the measures of the 
anarchists be persisted in, will be hap- 
pier in his clime ot cold and darkness, 
than the Englishman in this, his once 
boasted land of freedom and _pros- 
perity.” . 

We believe him. The Captain has 
not gone “ so far north” for nothing.— 
Age. [We don’t.—Ep. ] 





Captain J. Hayes, C.B. is ordered 
to construct a frigate on his own 
system of ship building. She is to 
mount thirty-six 32 pounders, to have 
the same masts and yards as the 
Castor, to carry 300 men, and five 
months provisions under hatches, with 
150 tons of water. She will be built 
at Portsmouth.—A three-decker to be 
named the Royal Frederick, and to 
mount 120 guns, is ordered to be 
laid down at Portsmouth yard. She 
will be one foot shorter, and four feet 
more beain than the Neptune. Her 
extreme breadth is to be sixty feet.— 
Devon. Tel. 
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Island in the Mediterraneaa.—In our 
number for January, at page 2, we 
inserted the account of an island dis- 
covered by Licut. Baldock, R.N., on the 
coast of Africa, in the Mediterranean. 
We had not then an opportunity of 
consulting the chart; but having done 
so, it is evident that Lieut. Baldock has 
made an error in the latitude of it, if 
not iu the longitude. The existence of 
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the island itself has been doubted try 
Captain Belcher, R.N.; but we cannot 
imagine that such a report could have 
been made by Lieut. Baldock without 
a good reason for it. We merely allude 
to this at present, proposing to consider 
it more fully in an early number, and 
shall be thankful in the mean time to 


any of our readers for information 
concerning it. 





The subjoined list of the ships now 
in the active service of Mahomet Pacha 
of Egypt, will shew what activity he 
nas evinced since the battle of Nava- 
rino, in 1827, and even in March, 1828, 
when the Galatea was at Alexandria, 
not one of the large ships was even in 
preparation for building :— 


Alexandria, May 22, 18383.—I send 
this list of the Pacha’s fleet, as I thought 
it might interest you.—The advance- 
ment this great man has made towards 
improvement in Egypt is really won- 


dertul; three-deckers are built and 

SiipsNames Guns Men 
Musr (Cow). 138 1500 
Acre. ‘ ‘ 7 138 1500 
Mahallet el Keber 100 1200 
Mansoura (Victory). 100 1200 
Alexandria ‘ OG 1200 
Aboukir 90 1000 


sent to sea in nine months; men are 
made seamen of, who never saw the 
sea, before; but as every thing is in its 
infancy, it is not uncommon to hear of 
a line-of-battle ship having been on 
her beam ends. The Pacha sails in 
twenty days for Candia, to inspect the 
harbour of Ceuta, to form a port or 
arsenal for his large ships, as they can 
never pass in or out of this harbour, 
without taking out all the line-of-battle 
ship’s guns, aud those of the upper 
deck of double-banked frigates. The 
deepest channel is only twenty-two feet 
water. 


Captains 

Besson . : For the flag of 

Osman Pacha. 
Bringing forward for the 

flag of Mullus Bey. 

Houssard (French) 

Pressick (English) 

Mahmoud. 

Hussein. ' 


The above ships of the line were all built in Alexandria, and carry French long 30-poundcrs 


on the gun decks, and 30-pounder carronades on the spar deck, the two first named ships 
are 3,500 tons, the next 3,000, the ninety about 2500. 


Jaffaiur 62 600 
Bahira : 60 550 
Katpecheyk . 58 550 
Raschid s 58 550 
Sheergahaat 54 50 
Damictta 52 500 
Mufti Ghaut 48 500 
Tanta . 3 22 353 
Pelenga Ghaut 20 280 
Fouch . ; 20 280 
Genno Baham 22 280 
Corvette . . . 22 280 
Psyche . * : . 22 200 
Satalia. : 20 - 200 
Washington 18 150 
Seminde Ghaut 18 150 
Chaba Ghaut ‘ 18 150 
Bidi Ghaut . ‘ . 10 150 


Beal at Tons 
Achmet Genoa 1890 
Canadine Marseilles 1600 
Austapha Archangel 1700 
Selim Venice 1700) 
Mohamet Genoa 1400 
Osman Alexandia 1400 
Hemimen Algiers 1400 
‘ 3 Alexandria 700 
Pourshid Marseilles 600 
i : Adalia 
Abdallah Genoa Brig 
Osman Adalia 
Feigalla America 
: ‘ Rhodes 
Narscilles 


Three other brigs from 14 to 10 guns, names unknown, and a entter, four fire ships. and 
about thirty sail of navy transports, from 600 to 300 tons burthen, at present employed 


collecting timber and masts for the arsenal. 


Koniah, 100. 


Building—Belgian, 100; Homs, 100; 
FTants Tet. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


ProMoTIONS. 
Retired Rear-Admiral—H. Garret. 
Capluins—Lord G. Paulett; P. D. Hay. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Marna, 6, Sure. Ves—Surg. D. Williams ; 
Assist. Surg. A.C. H. Threshie, M.D. 

ANDROMACHE, 28—FPurser, E. Huggins. 

Bionpe, 46—Capl. F. Mason, c.8.; Lieuts. 
Hon. D.W. Pelhaw, T. Carpenter, W. M‘Lean, 
S. Poyntz, G. W. C. Lydiard; Surg. J. Hous- 
toun; Purser, B. Soden; Assist. Surg. H. 
Morris; Chaplain, Rev. A.Watson; 2d Lients. 
Mar. T. Fraser, J.T.T. M‘Carthy; Sec. Mast. 
G. Beddecombe ; Afates, J. Palmer, Hon. C. 
Ashley; Afids. 8. 8. Durnford, C. D. A. Pas- 
coe, E. Fitzgerald: Clerk, W. Dring. 

BrRiTANNIA, 120—Surg. J. Irvine, M.D. ; 
Clerk, V. D. Hall; Licut. W. Lewis. 

CoRDELIA, 10—Surg. W. Idington, M.D. 

CoNPIANCE, St. V.—Assist. Surg. J. Chal- 
mcrs. ; 

CRUIZER, 18—Lieut. Com. C. Fitzgerald. 

Dee, St. V.—Cum. E. Stanley; Surg. T. 
M:‘ Donald. 

EpINBURGH, 74 —Capt. J. R. Dacres; 
Com. W. P. Stanley; Léeuls. L. T. Jones, 
J. M.C. Airey, H. B. Young, F. Blair, A. 
Waketield, E. J. Bird; Afuster, G. Parsons; 
Sec. Mast. G. H. Harper; Muster's Assists. 
§. Waddington, T. Crout, C. Triphook, G. T. 
Briggs ; Purser, R. Bromley; Chaplains, 
A. H. Small, E. Kitson; Surg. W. A. Bates; 
Capt. Mar. T. Quested; Licuts. Mar. T. D. 
Fusbroke ; Assist. Surgs. W. P. Doliing, 
J.R. Dunn; Afids. FE. B. P. Von Donop, 
J. Brobut, ,C. W. Hallett, G. Moyle, D. Sin- 
clair, W. E. A. Gordon, H. A. Norman; 
Clerk, R. Marsden. 

EXCELLENT, 74— Lient. J. B. Driffield; 
Mates, E. Kennedy, H. Mann, G. B. Dewes; 
Clerk, E. Rowe. 

Jaseur, 18—Com. J. Hackett; Licut. D. B. 
Bedford; Purser, W. Morton; Assist. Surg. 
A. Browning. 

JUPITER, 30—Boalste. §. Boyle. 

LEVERET, 10—/ieut. G. Traill. 

Lynx, 10 — Second Master, 
Clerk, E. ‘Thornton. 

MADAGASCAR, 46—Assislant Surgeon, D. 
Kerr. 


H. Miller; 


Matta HospitaL—Dispenser, J. Whit- 
marsh. 

Mary, TRANsportT—Lieut. P. Hay. 

MELVILLE, 74—Com. E. Yonge. 

OcEAN, 80—Master, M. Bradshaw. 

OrneEsrTEs, 18—Mate, R. Jenner. 

Pua@wnix, St. V.—Com. R. Oliver; Licuts. 


G. W. Smith, J. E. Smith; Aflasier, W. 
va Purser, J. Chimmo; Surg. A. 
vill. 


Rinepove, 16—Lieut. Com. F. W. La- 
pidge. 

Rovner, 74—Com. Morgan. 

Ro.ua, 10—Liewt. H. H. Glasse; Assist. 
Surg. J. Andrew; Sec. Mas. T. Hart; Clerk, 
W. Hemer. 

Romney, 30—Com. J. Wood: Carpr. T. 
Barnard. 

St.Vincent, 120—Surg. A. Sinclair. 

SavaceE, 10—Afate, C. G. C. Patey. 

SrPARROWHAWK, 18—Com. C. Pearson; 
Licuts. T. F. Harmer, J. Town, E. T. Har- 
ries; Surg. J. Rankin ; Assistunt Surgeon 8. 
Allen. 

SreEpy, 8—Lieut. Com. T. Henderson. 

Sy.via, Transp.—Licut. A. Howe. 

TALAVERA, 74— Mid. C. M. Luckraft. 

THUNDERER, 84—Com. J. Parson; Licuts. 
A. C. Dawson, R. H. Bimbury, J. A. Abbot, 
E. J. Bird; Capt. Mar. R. Gordon; Sec. 
Lieuts. H. FPF. Muston, H. Arnold, C. C. 
Hewitt; Surg. J. Dickson; Assist. Surg. J. 
Moody; Afids. E. K. Barnard, E. Marshall, 
P. A. Scott, G. Pigot, E. T. Fuge, C. W. 
Carroll, J. Simpson; Clerk, C. F. Stevens. 

Vernon, 50—Lient. C. W. Pears. 

Victory, 104—Com. J. C. Ross; Afaster 
Assist. J. Garner; Clerk, A. B. Lash; Assist. 
Surgs. J. C. Sabben, J. Kittle, J. Rogers. 





Midshipmen passed for Lieutenants. 
Seamanship—A. H. Read, of Blonde. 
College—J. Astle, of Blonde; T. Baillie, of 

Farourite; E. P. Yon Donop, and G. A. 
Elerman, of Edinburgh; R. Jenner, of 
Orestes; Kersim Abdul Effendi, (Egyptian 
Otlicer,) of Favourite; F. W. Merceweather, 
of Edinburgh; A. H. Reid, of Blonde; W. 
N. Russel, of Farourite; B. Sharpe, of Afag- 
pie; R. Synge, of San Josef; W. 8. Wiseman, 
of Rattlesnake; B. A, Wake, of San Joscf., 
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Amelia Ship Sunderland 477 | Joho Crosbie|/Schooner 'Grangemouth 74 
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Dover Castle Schooner |Shoreham 108 | Morton Schooner | hiddeford #2 
Dunnotter - Snow Aberdeen 165 .' ee ones ph a "81 
: astle ‘ alinurus arque itby 300 
F.gfried Schooner |Suncderland 257 | Rapid Schooner |I pswich 136 
El Balier pteaio : Liverpool 140 | Hoxetta echoouse Dencerve 163 
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VESSELS’ MASTERS’ | WHERE | WHERE WHERE 2 
NAMES. NAMBS. PROM. TU. waxckagp. | HEN} PARTICULARS. 
611 Active Prowse Heath Dartmouth sin, Rocks {9 Nov. ‘Crew eaved. 
O12 Active Of South = jShields ———. “aid Isl. |20 Oct, | Reported. 
013 Agenorta Buchanan |Koss Miramichi Pe Ed sland |10 Sept. “lotel. 
614 Albion Of Goole —————_ Blakeney 4 Nov, |Crew drowned. 
615 Anno Owyer Newfndld, | ———————- Funchal 12 Nov. ;Supposed. 
616 Blagdon Of Newcast| Virginia Leith at Sea <8 Sept.) Foundered, crew 
617 Britannia Oldis Bordeaux |Mauritins (Off Amber I. /4 Jaly (Crew eaved. 
618 Canning Jameson Newry S Peterabrg Packora W Oct. (Crew saved. 
619 Caroline Davy Sunderland Shoreham (Off Cromer |Nov. |Abaudoned. 
620 Ceres : ——— unsey ———_| Crew saved. 
621 Chatham Young Newfndld. {Poole At Sea 19 Oct. | Abandoned. 
622 Comely Stratoa Dundee Riga Mornholm [% Nov. [Totel, crew saved. 
623 Countess of | | 
Stair {Sapposed to be wrecked jnear Port Gordon Oct. 
624 Cupid Price Colcheater [Quebec | Bks. Newfdid'2 Sept. |Abandoned 
625 Delight ————— Archangel |Publin t lotter Island! Nov. 
626 Doris Turnbeck [Sunderland |; Kotterdam {At Sea Nov. {Abandoned 
627 Dragon Of Hobart | own W baler Supposed June 
62% Elizabeth Brown Of London |——————- Pacific Lately 
629 Eether Kalle Petersburg | Jersey. p Isinore 16 Nov. 
640 Evergreen (Coskill Liverpool |}. Ayres Costellos 6 Aug. 
63L Fame Potter Alloa London Nevins R. Ry Oot. 
6382 Fann Marsball |Bordeaux {Duukirk j|Dover Roada'l5 Oct. |Sunk. 
633 Flamingo Lingard = |—————— | —————- | Nr. Simon's 16 Aug.| By Fire. 
63% Friends Or Wick ———_———Peterhead {7 Nov. 
635 Galatea Vhoroton | Newcastle |London Whiting S. {17 Oct |Crew saved. 
636 George Vell St. David's | Dordt Hinder Bay |)Oct. |Crew saved. 
037 Good Agree- : 
ment _— ——__——- —] OFF StPaul'sI.{16 Oot. |'Fwo saved. 
6% Hero W ateon Dublin Loudon lele Wight 421 Oct. {1 wo drowned. 
639 James and : ‘[town. 
Ba alerts Robson Not heard {of since 22 Sept.| Whitehaven to \\ 2,5. 
ames an 
Margaret | Young Newcastle |Schiedam /|At Sea 23 Oct. | Foundered ,cw.svd. 
641 Janet Walls. Of Inver. [keithing hinghora 17 Oct. |Sunk. 
642 Joho & Mary|—— Dundalk {Newport |Baorry 1. Noy. |Crew saved. 
O43 Lancaster [Of White. {haven ———| At Sea 3 Oct. {Seen abandosed. 
OM Lar Vhompsoo |Hambro’ {Hull Not heard of [since = [2th Aug 
OW Lizard Beg Suoderland| Bridport {Goree ov, [Crew saved 
646 Lord Fife lluyhson arwick London Nuxey Sand (21 Oct. [Crew saved 
O47 Margaret Brown Of Rothsay yr 2 Nov, |Crew drowned 
OB Mary Bud | Walker Sunderlaud|Aldboro’ {At Sea 2 Nov, | Abandoned. 
OW Mary Heaclton |Fowey Newcastle |At Sea Nov. |Abandoned.? 
650 Mary & Wm./Of Milford {i* sunk near Abercasde |30 Oct. 
651 Matilda Case Sierra Leon.| London St. Louis, Sen Aug. Crew saved. 
052 Matilda Jackson Newcastle | Londonder.'Sd. of Sanda |5 Nov, caec per saved. 
053 Neptunus Malmeao ——_—— Pothleven 26 Oct. |Crew drowned. 
64 New Helen [hillan Whitehavn,|Killough [Harrington [13 Oct. | otal 
655 Ocean Howlett {Not heard jof since 28 Aug. 
656 Paragon Wilson Stockton = |{Loeodon Nore 4 Nov. | By fire. 
657 Powerfal Maldrame |lopsham [Sunderland| Yarmouth [3 Nov, | By fire. 
658 Qn.Charlotte!OF ey Whaler Supposed = jlost June 
659 Rebecca Boot Berwick  |Londoo Galloper 7 Oct. |Crew caved. 
GW Resolution = j5inith Newcastle |————_—— ae Dudgeoo'l Nov. | Abandoned. 
GOL Rob Roy Smith Waterford |Tondon Creden tlead 24 Oct. |Crew saved. 
662 Romulus Baker Stockton {Rotterdam |Voorue 5 Nov, |Crew saved. 
(43 Rose ofSharon} Wallace Newcastle [Grimsby (Spurn Pe, 5 Nov. |Crew raved. 
604 Rose ———-——} Boston London Wells 5 Nov. /Sunk at her anchor. 
665 St. Andrew {M‘Beath = [Perth London Nore 4 Nov. | Ran down. 
6066 SuVincent |Crindle Liverpool {Africa Bonny R, 16 Aug. 
667 Sarah Hoxer ewcastie |Yarmouth {Holland C. [12 Nov.|Crew saved, suuk. 
668 Sarah Armitage {Spalding [Goole Of Humber [5 Nov, |Crew saved. 
609 Sarah Mar- F 
fret M‘Kenzie |StJohn.N B Galway 20 Oct. 
670 Shefheld ————-|Wisbeach |Londoo ———_—_——_|-— | Reported totally lst. 
71 Staff of Life ork Liverpool (Carnarvea = |3 3 Nov. Crew drowoed. 
G72 Tees Gill Snoderland| Rotterdam jHinder 6 Nov. |Crew saved. 
673 Tinker Moorice Orkney Grimsholm y Oct. |Crew saved. 
O74 Traveller Stewart SunderlandiHambro’ |Vogel 4+ Nov. /2 of crew drowned. 
675 Unkoown A sloop foundered [off the Humber 2 Nov, 
76 Wear Hasketh Sunderland] Dorde Hinder 19 Oct. |Crew saved. 
O77 William Pitt }- — —|Huall Narva Lately 
678 William 
Thoropson ine right | Varragoua j;Rio Janeiro. OF ‘Varagona, Sept. <All drowned. 
679 Witham Middlemas | ———— - Skipsea IZ Oct. 
OBO Zephyr ‘Cox Riga | Bridport ae iNov. [Crew saved. 
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WRECKS OF BRITISH 8HIPPING—FROM LLUYD'S Lists, 1333. 
Continued from page 686. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS OF WRECKS. 


Neptunvus.—This vessel belonged toWishy, 
and is supposed to have been laden with salt, 
besides a few boxes of lemons and pome- 
granates. It was expected that only a small 
portion of them would be saved. 


CouNTEES OF STAIR.—A boat belonging to 
her was found, and the master (dead) lashed 
to the seat, with the vessel's papers tied round 
his body. 


E1.1zaBeEtH, Brown, Master.—This vesscl 
was wrecked on a shoal in lat. 2915° S., 
long. 158149 FE. Supposed to have occurred 
twenty months ago, on a voyage from New- 
Zealand to Sydney. 

WILttam THomrson.—This vessel is re- 
ported by the Barkly, from Zante, to have 
capsized off ‘Taragona. 


AcTIVE.—Of South Shields. Scen full of 


watcr, with her foremast only standing, on 
20th October. 


CHATHAM.—The master and six of her 
crew were drowned; the remainder, picked 
up by the Eagle, arrived at Miramichi. 


AnNn, Dwyer.—This vessel drove from her 
anchorage on board H.M.8. Belvidera, and 
received so much damage, that no one donbts 
her having foundered almost immediately 
after getting clear, and the crew leaving her. 
Her hatches had not been opened, as she had 
been only a day or two in the roads, and the 
weather unfavourable. 


Active.—Stmick on the Stag rocks off the 
Lizard, and sunk. 


OcFEAaNn, Howlett.—This vessel sailed from 
Christiansand 28th August, and has not since 
been heard of. 





Captain Manby’s small and portable 
apparatus for extinguishing fire was tried 
on the morning of the 19th, in the dock- 
yard, in the presence of Admirals Sir 
T. Williams, and Sir F. Maitland, and 
Mr. Peake, the master shipwright, with 
several other officers and scientific per- 
sons. It was compared, as to its power 
of extinguishing fire, with one of the 
best dock-yard fire-engines, The ap- 
paratus consists simply of a copper bar- 
rel, about 2 feet 6 inches long, and per- 
haps 9 or 10 inches in diameter. This 
barrel is partly filled with a certain 
fluid, and then a pipe is inserted ata 
hole in the upper part, which extends 
nearly to the bottom. A small appa- 
ratus for the purpose of condensing air, 
which is worked by the hand, is then 
screwed on the top, and as much air 
forced into the barrel as is possible ; the 
stop-cock is then turned, the conden- 
sing apparatus is removed, and a nozel 
screwed on. The action of the ma- 
chine is of course easily understood, 
viz. the fluid is forced out of the bar- 
rel, through the long pipe, by the elas- 
tic force of the condensed air. The 
machine being thus charged, may be 
kept in this state for any length of 
- time, continually ready for use. The 
experiment was conducted as follows; 
an old sentry box, ‘partly filled with 
combustibles, was elevated on trussels, 
and set fire to; when the fire had 
reached acertain height, the machine 
was slung over the shoulder of a man, 


and presented towards the fire, and the 
stop-cock turned, by which a continued 
stream of fluid was thrown on the fire, 
which was thus very soon extinguished. 
The fire was again allowed to reach 
about the same height as before, and 
extinguished by means of the ordinary 
fire-engine. 

This was repeated two or three times, 
and the result was highly satisfactory 
as to the advantage of Captain Manby’s 
apparatus. A very small stream of this 
fluid produced the same effect in extin- 
guishing fire, in nearly as little time as 
avery large jet of water from a supe- 
rior fire-engine. The advantage of 
having an apparatus of this kind on 
board ship is manifest. It is always 
ready for use, easily portable—in fact 
@ man can carry it under his arm to 
any part of the ship—and if a fire be 
not immediately extinguished by it, at 
least it would be well kept under till 
the ordinary fire-engine could be 
brought. We congratulate Captain 
Manby upon the complete success of 
the experiment, and we would recom- 
mend the introduction of this machine 
onboard ships of all kind. It would 
also be of great service in warehouses, 
and in country residences, which are 
far removed from places where fire- 
engines are kept. We believe the 
apparatus is not expensive. Tlie fluid 
which is used is a strong solntion of 
American pearl-ash. 

Portsmouth Herald. 
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Births. 


On the 15th Nov., at 27, Montague-square, 
the lady of Captain Rose-Henry Fuller, R.N., 
ofason. | 

At Langstone, the lady of C. A. Andrews, 
Esq. R.N., of a daughter. 

At Flushing, the lady of Licut. Forster, 
Commander of H.M. brig Lapwing, of a 
daughter. 

On 16th Oct., at Torpoint, the lady of Capt. 
Rodney Shannon, R.N., of a daurhter. 

At Newport, near Barnstaple, the lady of 
John-Gibbs Bird, Lieutenant, R.N., of a 
daughter. 

At Dedham, the lady of Captain Wornmley, 
R.N., of a son. 


FRarriages. 


At Marylebone church, Capt. J. T. Talbot, 
R.N., to Christian, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Kidd, Esq. 

At Lamesley chapel, in the county of Dur- 
ham, Captain Yorke, R.N. and M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, to the Honorable Susan 
Liddell. 

At Sidmouth, by the Rev. Wm. Bernard, 
Commander Alfred Matthews, R.N., third 
surviving son of the late John Matthews, 
Esq., of Belmont, in the county of Hereford, 
to Emily-Rosetta, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. James Bernard, of Sidmouth. 


—— 


Deaths. 


Death of Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. 
—This gallant officer departed this life on the 
13th Nov., at Bath, where he had been resid- 
ing since he left this neighbourhood, to which 
be was much attached, in consequence of the 
health of Lady Sawyer. He was the son of 
Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer, and served 
under his father during the war with our 
Transatlantic Colonies, at the conclusion of 
which he was in the command of the Pourcu- 
pine sloop, at Jamaica. He was made Post- 
Captain in the early part of the year 1709, and 
in the following year appointed to the Pe- 
gasus, 25, on the Newfoundland station. In 
1793, when the war with France commenced, 
he commanded the Amphion frigate, from 
which he was subsequently removed (1715) to 
the Nassau, of 64 guns, and cruized with the 
North Sea Fleet till 1797, when he was 
appointed to the Saturn, 74, attached to the 
Western squadron. In 1799 he succeeded 
Sir Henry Trollope in the Russel, which he 
continued to command until the spring of 
18U1, when he joined the Juste, of 80 guns, 
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and accompanied Sir Robert Calder to the 
West Indies. On his retum to this constr, 
he was appointed to superintend the payment 
of ships at this port, aud which appeintment 
he held until promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, October 2, 1807. In the early part 
of 1810, Sir Herbert Sawyer was appo nied 
second in command at Portsmouth, and ino 
the latter part of the same year was promo- 
ted to the rank of Vice-Admiiral, and appointed 
Commander-in-Chief on the Halifax station, 
which he held until 1813; and when abour to 
leave that station was presented with an 
address from the consul, merchants, and 
inhabitants, thanking him for his gailant and 
unceasing exertions in the protection of the 
colonies from the attacks of the Americans. 
In the same year he hoisted his flag as 
Commander-in-Chief at Cork: and on the 2d 
of January, 1815, was nominated a K.C_R. 
At the time of his death, Sir H. S. was an 
Admiral of the White, to which he was pro- 
moted in 1$25.—Plymouth Herald. 


.On the 3lst Oct., Commander Charles 
Bentham, R.N. third son of the late Licut.- 
General Bentham, Royal Artillery. 

On the 30th Oct., at Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Lieut. Thomas Linthome, R.N. 

Lately, in Ireland, Mr. W. Armstrong, 
Surgeon, R.N. 

On the 7th of November, at his residence, 
Woburn Farm, near Chertsey, Vice- Admiral 
Charles Sterling, in the 74th year of his 


e. 

At Edinburgh, on the 8lst of October, in 
his 22d year, the Hon. Charles-Henry Mur- 
ray, Royal Navy, third brother of the late 
Lord Elibank. 

At Naas, county of Kildare, Ireland, of 
cholera, after an illness of only ten hours, 
in the Glst year of his age, Captain Ben- 
jamin, eldest brother of Captain Charles 
Carter, R.N. Captain Carter was an otticer 
of high professional) attainments, an elevee 
of the late Lord Bridport, and advanced by 
that distinguished Nobleman, while in cam- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, to the seceral 
grades of Lieutenant, Commander, and Post 
rank—seniority 29th April, 1802, 

On the 8th of November, at Paizntoe, 
William-Harry Hooper, Esq., Purser, Royal 
athe (1815,) Secretary at Greenwich Llus- 
pital. 

On the 15th of November, Lieut. Charles 
Dow, R.N. . 

At Newfoundland, Lieut. John Bulger, 
R.N., (1814,) aged 39. 

On the 23d of October, at Eaton-grove, 
Norwich, much regretted, Captain Joseph 
Barwick, Royal Navy, in his 6¥th year. He 
waa one of the few remaining companions 
of his present Majesty in the glorious victory 
off Camperdown. 

At Woolwich, on the 13th of November, 
Captain Robert Pettet, Royal Navy, axed 
67 years. 
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DECEMBER, 1833. 


VI.—Braxke’s Patent Pivot Frio, for Topmasts, Running Bow- 
sprits, Jib-booms, §c. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srr—Much ingenuity has been displayed in a variety of inventions 


to improve the fid. The object has been to facilitate the striking 
of the topmast, which fully proves the usefulness, and indeed 
necessity, of endeavouring to establish a permanent plan for this 
important purpose. The efficiency of my fid, and the economy in 
its application, renders it desirable for the mercantile service, as 
well as the navy; and it is applicable not only to topmasts, but to 
running bowsprits and jib-booms. The following is a description 
of the figures in the accompanying plate :— 


Fig. 1. aa, is a part of the section of the topmast; the part 
shaded black is the fid-hole or mortise: f is the fid: zis the pin 
or pivot which supports it in the fid-hole, and on which it turns: 
m is the fid-plate, the angular point of which is placed exactly over 
the centre of the pivot: g is a fixed bearing plate on the trestle- 
tree, (or chock on the trestle-tree, as the case may be; these chocks 
are shewn on each side by the letters ee, figs. 2 and3:) hisa 
moveable bearing plate on the opposite side. These two plates the 
fid, f, will bear upon. It will be observed, that the moveable 
plate, hk, is formed with an inclined plane, and the end of the fid, 
bearing on it, is cut to a corresponding inclination, the object of 
which is, to facilitate the removal of the moveable plate, 4, when 
it is required to strike the topmast. The compasses, q, are placed 
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to shew the mode of obtaining the arc, r: the distance from the 
centre of the pin, t, to the underside of the fid-plate, m, in a per- 
pendicular direction, must be ascertained, and will be the radius 
for the arc, r. This sweep, or curve-line, r, is intended to extend 
sufficiently near the lower part of the fid to enable it to swivel 
without interruption, and take the position it will require to be in 
when the topmast is lowered or raised, as described by the broken 
lines, J. 

Now, it is evident that the pin or pivot, z, being on one side of 
the centre line, sm, if the topmast be raised so as to lift the ends 
of the fid sufficiently above the bearing-plates, g, k, the end of the 
fid farthest from the pin or pivot will drop, and the other end will 
rise, till the whole fid is brought within the fid-hole, and assumes 
the position shewn by the broken lines, /, in this figure; and the 
topmast may then be lowered or raised at pleasure without impedi- 
ment. But, as it is very important that sailors should possess the 
power of lowering the topmast, without first slackening the rigging, 
for the purpose of raising the fid from its bearings, a contrivance for 
this purpose has been adopted. 


Fig. 2 represents a front elevation of a part of the masthead, and 
heel or lower part of the topmast; and I here beg to state, that 
similar letters of reference are used to denote similar parts in 
Jigures 1,2, and 3. I shall therefore only deem it necessary parti- 
cularly to describe the part marked &, in this figure, which is, in 
fact, simply a groove cut in the inner part of the trestle-tree, (or, in 
part, in the chock on the trestle-tree, as the case may be,) sufficient 
to allow the end of the fid, /, to fall into the position shewn by the 
broken lines, /, as soon as the bearing-plate, h, is removed, without 
the necessity of raising the topmast in the slightest degree. 

, As the weight of the topmast is sustained by the lining, or fid- 
plate, (which is intended to be very substantial,) bearing on the fid; 
and, as the part in contact on the upper part of the fid is not to be 
_ Jess in length than half the diameter of the topmast, and the thick- 
ness of the fid is the same as usual, the extent of the bearing sur- 
face in the middle of the spar will give all the requisite support. 
The pin, 2, is intended for no other purpose than to keep the fid in 
place for self-acting, or for it to turn on. 


Fig. 3 is a plan of the former figure: a@ the section of the top- 
mast: 6 the head of the lower mast: dd the trestle-trees: ee the 
chocks fitted on the trestle-trees, (which chocks will often be 
required,) the upper side to be fair with the foremost cross-tree, n: 
S the fid: g a fixed plate, on which one end of the fid bears: Aa 
moveable plate lying over the groove, (before noticed,) and turning 
on a pin or pivot a few inches abaft the fid, while at its foremost 
end is an eye to which a rope may be attached ; and, in small craft, 
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+ astrong pull on that rope will always be sufficient to remove the 
bearing-plate to the position shewn by the dotted lines, 0, which 
will allow the fid to disengage itself from the opposite bearing-plate, 
as before explained. 

- In large vessels, from the great pressure, the inclined plane on the 
surface of the moveable plate, h, shewn by fig. 1, on which the fid 
rests, must be resorted to, for the purpose therein stated. A safety 
pawl will be required at the foremost end of the moveable plate, as 
shewn in this figure, which of course must be removed, before the 
end of the moveable plate, h, is acted on. But, perhaps, for mer- 


chant ships in particular, a jaw-cleat might be preferred for the 


purpose, with a pin passing through it and the outer end of the 
moveable plate, or tle pin may be placed without the plate, which- 
ever may be thought most convenient. If the jaw be made to 
project beyond the plate, an extra hole or two might be introduced 
to receive the pin, which pin might be made, by removal, a fresh 
fulcrum for a lever or crow-bar to act on the end of the moveable 
plate, 4, with greater effect, to give it a first start. 


Figures 4 and 5 are illustrative of the application of this principle 
to the running bowsprit of a cutter :— 


Fig. 4 represents the front elevation of the bowsprit-bitts, &c. : 
aa the bitts: 55 the knees to ditto: c the chock on which the 
bowsprit bears: d the roller: e the section of the heel of the bow- 
sprit: fthe fid: g the pin or pivot on which the fid turns—this 
pin need only run just below the fid, and is to be pointed and fitted 
with a shoulder and small eye or ring above, for the convenience of 
shifting it with the fid from one reef mortise to the other: A the 
moveable plate, under which is a groove, for the purpose as 
described, for the topmast: 2 is a fixed plate: the two plates, A, ¢, 
the fid bears against. It might be observed, that the upper end of 
the plate, h, is intended to traverse between the bitt and a piece of 
iron, made in the form of a staple, the ends embracing the sides of 
the bitt; a hole is formed in front, to receive a pin which secures 
the moveable plate; this pin, of course, must be removed before 
the end is acted on by the pull-rope, which will be better understood 
by referring to the figures. 

Fig. 5 represents a plan of jig. 4, the reference letters denoting 
similar parts in each: the bowsprit may be either fitted with a sepa- 
rate fid in each reef mortise, or have a moveable fid applicable to 
all. In the latter case, perhaps a shoulder or stop in the fid and 
fid-plate, as shewn in this figure, may be found convenient, but 
a be attended with a little additional expense in smith’s 

abour. 


The foregoing particulars will illustrate the invention. Its sim- 
plicity, combined with safety and economy, will be found one of its 
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principal advantages. Another obvious benefit, is that of the fid 
being fixed to the spar with which it is to be used. The weight to 
the masthead is about the same as the common iron fid. Its cost is 
very inconsiderable; and models of the plan may be seen at the 
Gallery of Practical Science, Adelaide-street; or at the Union Dock, 
Limehouse; or on application to Mr. Hardie, 13, St. Swithin’s- 
lane, Lombard-street. 
I am, Su, &c., 
W. Brake. 


VIIT.—Pearce’s Screw Fip. 


We have already given our readers a description® of this fid, and 
have recorded the opinion+ of Lieut. Bird Allen on its merits; and 
as we consider it one of our duties to promote useful inventions all 
in our power, we have much pleasure in laying before our readers 
the following extract of a letter from the master of H.M.S. Thun- 
der, on board which ship, at our suggestion, it has been fitted. 
Those of our readers who are acquainted with the screw fid of 
Sir R. Seppings will see that it differs from his. 


“ H.M. Surveying Ship Thunder, Duncrary River, 15th Oct., 1833. 

‘‘ Having, with much attention, narrowly inspected the screw 
fids fitted in May last on board H.M. ship at Chatham, also, the 
hea utility of them which has come under our observation, 

have much pleasure in stating, that they have fully merited my 
(and I believe I may with truth add, aLy our) commendations ; 
and, from their simplicity, being most decidedly superior to any 
others that I have seen. 


“ EpwaRpD Dunstervit_e, Master, H.M.S. Thunder.” 


* No 16, p. 333. ¢ No. 17, p. 416. 
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ABROLHOS BANK, letter of Capt. Fitz~Roy on, 208. 

Abyssinia, method of administering justice in, 402. 

Academy, naval, see Royal Naval College. 

Acorn, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

Address of the Mayor of Deal to the French Admiral, Baron Mackau, on his 
departure from the Downs, 424. 

Admiral, derivation of the word, 419. 

Admiralty orders, 54, 111, 175, 240, 367. 

Admiralty court, decisions of—The Coldstream, 33. 


, the barqueFlora, a case of salvage preferred by chief mate&carpenter,87. 
, whale fishery, case of Cooper and others, » Hutchinson and others, 
to recover the amount of proceeds from whale blubber, &c. 89. 

, case of H.M.S. Thetis, wrecked off C. Frio, 211. 

, judge of, form of installing, 405. 

, Reliance, Bottomry, 406. 

Advice of a Sailor to his Son, on entering the Royal Navy, 37, 38, 92, 157, 216, 
281, 344, 407. 

ZEtna, H.M.S., voyage performed by her boat, 613. 

Africa, on the circumnavigation of, by the ancients, 505. 

, circumnavigation of, when first mentioned, 506. 

, circumnavigation of, Rennell’s opinion on, 509. 

, an expedition into, from the Cape, 683. 

African expedition, see Niger Expedition. 

Albanians, their character and profession, 586. 

Albion, wreck of, some particulars of, 556. 

Alburkha, the iron steam-boat, view of her, 604. 

, her dimensions, 678. 

Alceste, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

Alexandria, improvement of harbour, 2932. 

Algerine, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Altar, West, Harwich, buoy placed on, 567. | 

Amazon, river, and its Brazilian tributaries, considered with a view to their 
navigation by steam, 75, 152. 

, extent of the tide up this river, 80. - 

Amber, Morrell’s opinion of, 605. 

America, British, on the trade of, by Mr. Gould, 129. 

American navy, system of rating ships in, 612. 

Amphitrite, ship, her wreck, 623. 

, Captain Chads authorized to reward French sailors, 683. : 


Appointment of naval officers, 51, 108, 173, 236, 301, 364, 428, 492, 555, 
620, 684, 749. 
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Anchor, method of weighing by boats, proposed by Commander E. Belcher, 29. 
, substitute for one, by Commander E. Belcher, R.N., 256. 
Anemoscope of Otto Guericke, account of it, 63. 
Antwerp, some account of, 12; demolition of ships and dockyard af, 13. 
Aqueducts of the Euphrates, description of, 141. 
Arab, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 
Architecture, Naval, School of, added to Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, 429. 
a , Original papers on, by Commander J. Pearse, R.N., 569, 








637, 707. 

Arctic expeditions, recent one of Captain Ross, 665. 

land expedition, departure, 164. 

—— expeditions, the risk and general policy of, considered, 698. 

Arethusa, ship, route of, fromVan Diemen’s Land homewards, by C. Horn, 454, 458. 

Ariel, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Arta, Gulf, notes on the, 584. 

Ascension Island, in 1831, from the journal of G. Bennet, M.R.C.S., 30. 

—_—_—___-—_—_—, price of turtle at, 299. 

Asia, ship-launch of, at Gainsborough, 366. 

Assistant-Surgeons, examination of, for Surgeons, 48. 

Astrolabium, description of, with a figure, 476. 

Atkinson, Captain E. J., shoal reported by in English Channel, 57. 

Atlantic, North, ocean, soundings in, 599. 

» passage across, 329. « 

Atlas, Kruzenstern's new one, notice of, 40. 

Aurora Borealis, notice of, 679. 

Australian navigation, journal of H.M.S. Crocodile, when passing through the 
inner passage, 433. 

——_—_-_—___—_—_—, passage through Torres Straits recommended by Captain 
King, R.N., 689. 

Aux Cayes harbour, remarks on, 308. 

Axis of rotation in ships considered, 640. 
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Babb, Mr., his account of the anchorage off Lambayeque, Peru, 60. 
Back, Captain, notice of his proceedings in search of Captain Ross, 670. 
Bagot, Lieut. E., discovers a bank of soundings off W. end of Grand Cayman, 37T. 
Bahia, expenses for anchorage, 458. 
Baldock, Lieut., discovers an island in the Mediterranean, 2. 
Bank of Soundings discovered by Lieut. E. Bagot, 371. 
Barbara, wreck of ship, 496. 
Barlow, professor, his variation globe, 415. 
, engaged in a variation chart, 99. 
_ , his new variation globe, 352. 
Barometer, water, one at Edinburgh, 65. 
, compound one, consisting of six tubes, to ascertain the size of the tube 
most fit for observation, 164. 
, its utility in the Shetland Islands, 720. 
Barrahead light-house, description of, 563. 
Barrier reefs, channels through, 434. 
Batavia, beacons on the shoals off, description of, 374. 
Bayfield, Commander H. W., on the errors of the sextant, 462. 
, geographical positions determined by him in the St. Lawrence, 501,519. 
Bayly, Mr. W., superannuated from the Royal Naval College, 729. 
Beacon on Looe Key, description of, 561. 
Belcher, Commander E., his substitute for an anchor, 29. 
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Belcher, Commander E., method of weighing an anchor by boats, 256. 
Bell, Henry, his claims to the invention of the steam-boat considered, 449. 
Bellamy, Mr. C., his remarks on False and Simon’s Bay, 565. 
Bellamy, Mr. C. P., his remarks on the Whittle Rock, 628. , 
Bermuda, H.M.S. when wrecked, 332. 
Beveridge’s reef, Pacific, its position, 442. 
Beverley, Mr. T., on the pressure of the ocean, 601. 
Bijooga Indians, some account of, 206. 
, extraordinary passion of one, 85. 
Bowie, Mr., his claims for William Symington, see “ steam-boat,” 
Births, 56, 112, 176, 240, 304, 367, 432, 496, 559, 624, 687, 752. 
Biscoe, Captain, newly discovered continent, 164. 
Black Sea, observations on the navigation of, by Capt. R. Middleton, 178. 
, south and western coast of, remarks on by Capt. Middleton, 244. 
Blake, Mr. W., his patent fid, plate and description of, 753. 
Blakely, launch of at Liverpool, 366. 
Boats, weights of, 320. 
Bocas of Trinidad, remarks on passing through, 629. 
Bog, dwelling-house discovered in one, see Mudge. 
Bonniwell, Mr. R., his compressor for chain-cables, 277. 
Borneo, whaler, account of her loss, 46. : 
Bosphorus, sailing directions for, 116. 
Bothway, Mr., his improvements connected with the Royal Navy, 161. 
Bottle papers, 2, 60, 116, 625. 
Boulton, Captain J. S., of Arethusa, his route round Cape Horn, 454. 
Boyle, Rear-Admiral C., knighted, 46. 
Brazil, north coast of, on the passage to, and the navigation of, by Captain the 
Hon. W. Wellesley, R.N., 436, 499. 
, best time and place to start from, for ships on West India station, 436. 
, how to make the passage to, from Bermuda, 436. 
Bridport harbour, trade of, 360. 
Briggs, Dr., see Niger Expedition. 
, notice concerning him, 740. 
Brighton, notice of light on chain pier, 630. 
Briseis, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Brooks, Mr. W. A., on Port William, 227. 
Burial at Sea, lines on, 411. 
Burnham, new lights at, 4. 
Bushnell, David, his submarine boat, 188. 
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Cadsand Island, account of, 8, 9. 
’ Caloric engine, Ericsson’s, notice of, 679, 739. 
Calypso, doubts of her safety, 233. 
Cambrian, H. M. 8S. when wrecked, 331. 
Campbell, Lieut. J. F. court-martial on, 240. 
Canada, Lower, commerce of, 132. . 
Canadian voyagers, their custom of plundering the graves of Indians, 672. 
Canal boat, new, experiments with, 298. 
Canary Islands, sunken rock in channel between, 58. 
Capstan, Mr. Brown’s notice of it, 608. 
Carron, H. M. S. when wrecked, 331. 
Carron, Galloway's paddles removed from her, 171. 


Casher, Mr. E. his comments on the victory of Captain Napier, off Cape 
St. Vincent, 551. 
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Cephalus, wreck of, some particulars of, 556. 
Chamisso, M. his theory on the origin of coral islands, 580. 
Chatfield, H. Mr. on the defects in the form of reports of ships’ sailing 
qualities, 147. 
experiments on board Rhadamanthus, by, 258. 
Chain cable, effect in holding a vessel, 171. 
Chesney, Capt. F. R. paddles for steam-boats proposed by, 98. 
—_—___———_,, on the water-works of the Persians, 140. 
Christian, Cape, its position, 59. 
Christiansand, new lights at entrance of, 6. las 
new light at entrance of, 564. 
Chronometers, magnetic influence on, 75. 
, hints on, experiments on, by Messrs. Arnold and Dent. Rates of. 
Scarcity of chronometers in Lord Howe's fleet, 75. 
» magnetic experiments on, 262. 
, balance, its composition, 264. 
, balance, figure of, 264. 
, rate of, effect on, by change of position, 266. 
—— ——_—_—_, balance, disposition of the arm to assume the direction of the 
magnetic meridian, 271. 
, rates, etfects of magnetism on, 273. 
, glass, balance-springs of a, 353. 
y prize of 1832, 99. 
——, method adopted at Greenwich for determining their rates, 328. 
, experiments regarding concussion effects on the glass balance- 
spring, 737. 
, rules ordered by French government for the supply of their 
marine, 226. 
-——__—__—_——,, glass balance-springs to, 222. 
, Notice of a staff being erected at Greenwich observatory for 
rating by signal, 488. 
, rates, signals for determining, 680. 
, one with a glass balance and spring placed at the Royal 
Observatory, 417. 
Clara fishing-boat, loss of, and ill-treatment of the master and crew, 495. 
Clio, H. M. S., takes possession of the Falkland Islands, 604. 
Cloth, blue, supplied to the Navy in lieu of jackets and trowsers, 613. 
Coals sold in Nova Scotia in 1832, 139. 
, equivalent consumption in wood on board steam-boats in the St. Law- 
rence, 139. 
, spontaneous ignition of, 427. 
, quantity imported into Canada, 137. 
Coast-guard galley of Dungeness lost, 47. 
———. , lieutenants discharged from, 360. 
Cockburn, Vice-Admiral, Sir G., hoists his flag, 169. , 
Cocoa-nut trees, variety of, on the Cocos Islands, 578. 
Cocos Islands, Indian Ocean, some account of, number, &c., 578. 
Coldness, supposed superior, of southern regions, 523. 
College, Royal Naval, students to serve five years at sea, (see Royal Navy,) 299. 
Collier, Sir Francis, nominated a Knt. Com. of Guelphic order, 107. 
Colombiade, invention of, 190. 
Columbine, H. M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Combined squadrons of North Sea, French and English, 104. 
Comets, M. Arago on, 235. 
Commerce of Lower Canada, 132. 
Commerce of Montreal, 133. 
Compoonee river, excursion up, by boats, 324. 
Compressor for chain cable, Mr. R. Bonniwell, 277. 
Comus, H. M.S., when wrecked, 331. 
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Confiance, H. M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

Contest, H. M. S., when wrecked, 332. 

Continent, new southern, discovered by Capt. J. Biscoe, 164. 

Convicts, discontinued employment of, 105. 

Coral islands, theory respecting their origin, 580. 

Cornwall, steam-engines of the mines in, 318. 

Court-martial on Commander Symonds, 426. 

Courts martial, 426. 

Craw-fish, size of, on the Cocos Islands, 580. 

Conyngham, R., Admiral, nominated Knt. Com. Guelphic order, 107. 

Crokatoa, I., Strait of Sunda, dangerous rock off, 562. 

Crocodile, H. M. S. her route through the inner passage fron Sydney, 689. 

Cuidado Reef, West Indies, reported situation of it.—lIts existence doubted by 
Commander R. Owen, 370. 

Cunningham, R., Admiral, knighted, 46. 

Currents of the ocean, 2, 60, 625. 

Currents in the Bosphorus, 116. 

Curu, Brazil, its position, 441. 

Cynthia, H.M.S., when wrecked, 333. 


D 


Daniell, Commander G., his remarks on passing through the Bocas of Trinidad, 629. 

Daniell Mr., his water barometer. 63. 

Danish royal navy, list of, 526. 

Danish navy, force of, 683. 

Dardanelles, sailing directions for, 114. 

Dartmouth, sloop, wreck of, 47. 

Deal, address of the Mayor at, to the French Admiral Le Baron Mackau, 424. 

Deal Bank, buoy on, 375. 

Deaths, 56, 112, 176, 240, 304, 368, 432, 496, 560, 624, 688, 752 

De Coninck, Captain, Tropidoclinometer proposed by, 98. 

, Lanterns proposed by, 41. 

Delight, H.M.S. when wrecked, 332. 

Denham, Lieut. H. M., discovers a new channel into the Mersey, 543. 

Dennet, Mr. J., subscription for a piece of plate for, 48. 

, his claims to the invention of a rocket for communicating with 
wrecks, 102. 

De Roos Com., the Hon. F.F., his remarks on the harbour of Paraiba do Norte, 695. 

Diamond, H.M.S. when burnt, 331. 

Discharging cargo, despatch in, 233. 

Diurnal variation, remarkable change in, 680. 

Diving machines, antiquity of, 187. 

Dominica, H.M.S. when wrecked, 332. 

Dorothy, ship, her wreck, 623. . 

Douglas Head, Isle of Man, light house erected on, 7. 

Drake, H.M.S. when wrecked, 332. 

Drawing paper, various sizes of, 419. 

Drummond, Lieut., appointment of, 298. 

light, account of, 122. 

Dublin Harbour, on the improvement of, 477. 

Duckworth, Admiral, Sir John T., trait in his character at St. John’s Newfound- 
land, 336. 

Duncan, Mr. D., his directions for the Bay of Islands, New-Zealand, 441. 

Duncan, Mr. D., his directions for Tongataboo, 503. 

Dunrobin Castle, wreck of ship, 495. 
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D’Urville, Captain, his voyage in scarch of La Perouse, 532. 
Duty remitted on goods embarked for consumption on board ships, 110. 
Dwarf, H.M.S. when wrecked, 332. 


E 
Eagle, ship, her wreck, 623. 
Earl of Wemyss, her wreck, 623. 
Egyptian fleet, list of, 431, 748. 
, ship of 100 guns launched for, 683, 
Elsinore, anchorage at, directions, 61. 
Emigrants, to Quebec, (British) in 1831, 130. 
English Channel, shoal reported in S.E. of Isle of Wight, by Captain E. J. 
Atkinson, R.N. 57. 
Enys, Mr. I., on the Cornish steam engines, 318. 
, on the engines of steam vessels, 711. : 
, on circular boilers and duty reports for steam engines, 536. 
Erato Brig, breakers reported by, 248. 
Ericsson's caloric engine, account of, 679, 739. 
Erin, steamer, her loss, 234. 
Erin of Liverpool, persons saved from wreck of, 234. 
Erin, officers rewarded for saving persons from wreck, 299. 
Erne, H.M.S. when wrecked, 331. 
Esprit reef, its existence and situation confirmed by H.M.S. North Star, 370. 
Essex, R. H. Mr. his plan of the battle off Cape St. Vincent, 545. 


Euphrates, river and water works of the Persians, 140. 
Expeditions, arctic, on their risk and general policy, 698. 














F 


Falkland Islands, some account of, 394. = 

—— , possession taken of them, 525. ; 

account of possession being taken of them as reported to the 
Buenos Ayres government by their commander, 614. 

False Bay, Cape of Good Hope, remarks on, by Mr. C. P. Bellamy, 565. 

Farewell Cape, position of it, by Captain Zhartmann, 59. 

Farnham’s Island, no new discovery, 678. 

Favourite, La, her voyage round the world, 163, 

Fayal, Marryat’s signals established at, 185. 

Fehmern Island, new light on, 6. 

Fernando Po, removal of establishment at, 431. 

Ferroe Islands, trade of, monopolized by crown of Denmark, 644. 

Fid, patent screw, invented by Messrs. Pearce and Gardener, notice of 42. 

, screw-fid, by Mr. Pearce, 333. 

. screw, fitted to H.M.S Thunder, 333, 756. 

, proposed by Mr. Blake, of Portsmouth dockyard, 753. 

Field officers of marines, attached to foreign stations, 46. 

Fisher, Mr., his report on the experiments of the effects of concussion on the 
glass balance spring, 737. 

Fisheries, French, in 1833, 550. 

Fishery, French, number of persons employed on the coast of France, in, 39, 40. 

Fitz-Roy, Cuptain R,. letter on the Abrolhos, 208. 

Flag officers in commission, 42. 

, number of, at different perivds on our navy list, 687. 
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Flinders, Captain M., his charts recommended for their accuracy, 693. 
Flora, ship, her loss on the Barrier reefs, 595. 

Foley, Admiral Sir Thomas, his funeral] at Portsmouth, 104. 

Forester, account of her being driven on shore at Scilly, 170. 
Frederickshaven Harbour, completion of it for the entrance of shipping, 59. 
French Marine, on the organization of their crews, 16, 17. 

» number of officers and crew in each class, 18. 

Friendly Islands, Tongataboo, notes on, 467. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, extract concerning, 470. 

_ » Maps and instruments taken out by him, 470. 

, drugs taken out by him, 471. 
—_——_—____——, other voyages, 472. 
Fulton, Robert, his claims to the invention of the steam-boat considered, 451. 
Fulton, his submarine boat the Nautilus, 188. 

Fundy, lights in bay of, 311. 

Fury, H.M.S. when wrecked, 333. 








G 


Gage, R. Admiral, hoists his flag in the Donegal, 360. 

Galatea, effects of the Teredo Navalis on the, 279. 

Garret, Lieut. G. M. see “ Monument.” 

Geographical Annual, notice of, 40. 

Geographical Society, Royal, notice for premiums, 290. 

Gill, Mr., on the engines in steam-vessels, in reply to Mr. Enys, 581. 

Girdleness Lighthouse, description of, 563. 

Glass balance springs to chronometers, 222. 

Glass balance spring, experiments on, report of, by Mr. Fisher, 737. 

Glass tube made at the Falcon Glass House, 64. 

Gleaner, ship, wreck of, 496. 

Globe, variation, by Professor Barlow, 415. 

Gota canal, connecting the cattegat and Baltic, 163. 

Good Hope, Cape of, ice seen off, 461. 

Gould, Mr. N., on trade of British America, 129. 

Gould, Admiral Sir D., appointed K.C.B. 169. 

Gould, Mr. N., on the system of rating ships in the American navy, 612. 

Graham, Sir James, his liberality in the case of Mr. Towsey, 686. 

Grand Cayman, bank of soundings off west end of, by Lieut. Bagot, of H.M.S. 
Pickle, 371. 

Grant, Mr.W., his comments on the victory of Capt. Napier off Cape St. Vincent,553. 

Gray, Mr., his lamp fitted to the sextant for reading by, 740. 

Greeks, their care of their horses, 588. 

Greenwich Observatory, method adopted for determining rates of chronemeters 
there, 328. 

Gribben Head Beacon, near Fowey, account of, and sketch of it, 5. 

Guarapi mount, its position, 437. 

Gulf of Napoli, sunken rock off Tolon, in gulf, 58. 

Gull stream, alterations of buoys in the, 696. 

Gunnery, naval, firing on board H.M.S. Vernon, letter of Capt. Hastings, R.N., 44. 


H 


Hadley’s Quadrant, history of, 654. 
Hamburgh, steam-navigation from, 361. 
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Hanno, voyage of, noticed, 507. 
Harris, Mr. S., his magnetic intensity instrument, 546. 
Harwich harbour, buoy placed on the West Altar, 567. 
Hastings, Capt. on naval gunnery, as practised on board H.M.S. Excellent, 44. 
Hatfield, Sibella-Elisabeth, lines of, on the return of Captain Ross, 705. 
Haultain, Com. Charles, nominated a Knight Com. of the Guelphic Order, 107. 
Havana, sailing directions for the harbour of, 309. 
Hayes, Captain, directed to construct a frigate at Portsmouth, 747. 
Hearty, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Heaux de Brehat, provisionary light on, 185. 
Hemlock Spruce, description of, 22. 
Hemp, remark on growing it in Canada, 137. 
Herschel, Sir John, his account of nebulz, and clusters of stars, 741. 
Hibernia, wreck, particulars of her destruction by fire, 557. 
rock, South Atlantic, 694. 
Highlanders, their love of water, 645. 
Holland, treaty of, with five powers, 105. 
Holman, Lt., the blind traveller, notice of, 53. 
Honoruru, ships belonging to the port of, 541. 
Hooghly river, buoy and floating light at the entrance of the river, their 
position, 373. 
Hooke, Dr., invention of instrument for measuring angles by reflection attributed 
to him, 654. 
» his instrument, 654. 
Hope, ship, her wreck, 623. 
Horn, Cape, route of the Arethusa round, 454. 
——_———_, weather off, 458. 
Hoskins, Mr., his comments on the victory of Captain Napier off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, 554. 
Hotham, Commander Charles, presented with a sword, 235. 
Hudson’s Bay, trade of, 138. 
Hulls, Jonathan, the first who proposed steam-navigation, 445. 
Humber, new light-vessel in, 185. 
Hydrographic office, at Paris, its establishment and expense, 32. 
Hydrometer, invented by Mr. Laignel, 99. 


Ice, off Cape Horn, 455. 
Good Hope, 461. 
—, vessels destroyed by, on the Banks of Newfoundland, 494, 496. 
Impressment, naval, petition against, 420. 
Inclination, comparative between Vernon, Castor, and Dryad, 15}. 
Infernal machines, 189. 
Inner passage through Torres strait, when first used, 434. 

—_—— , advantages of using, 434. 
, the best manner of adopting it, 435. 
, recommended by Captain King, 433. 
, see Australian Navigation. 




















Irish ports, tonnage of, 1833, 614. 

Iron steam-vessels, 678. 

Iron steam-boats built at Manchester, their dimensions, 361. 

, advantages of, 544. 

, Alburkha, 604. 

Isabella, description of her fittings for North Pole expeditions, 202. 
» Ship, her history, 705. 
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Islands, Bay of, New-Zealand, directions for, hy Mr. D. Duncan, late Master of 
H.M.S. Zebra, 441. 

Island, new, by Lieutenant Baldock, in Mediterranean, 2, 748. 

, newly-discovered, positions of three reported by an American vessel, 66, 

, reported on the S.E. Coast of Cyprus, Mediterranean, 300. 








J 


Jaquemel, harbour of, St. Domingo, remarks on, 307. 
Jasper, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Jean Bart, Memoir of, 385. 

Jera Castle, view of, 143. 

Johnson, his submarine boat, 188. 

Julia, wreck of ship, 496. 

——, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Judge of the Adiniralty, form of installing, 405. 
Justice, method of administering it in Abyssinia, 102. 
Juniper tree, description of, 28. 


K 


Kangaroo, H.M.S., when wrecked, 333. 

Keppel’s Island, notes on, population of, &c., 535. 

King, Rear-Admiral, knighted, 170. 

King, Captain P. P., letter recommending the inner passage through Torres 
straits, 433. 

—___—_—_,, his charts recommended for their accuracy, 693. 

King’s Island, Bass strait, latitude of south point of, 2-45. 

Kingstown harbour, area of, 252. 

Kruzenstern’s Atlas, notice of a new one, 40. 


L 


La Hogue, remains at, uncovered by the sea, 609. 

Lambayeque, anchorage off, Coast of Peru, 60. 

Lamont, Lieutenant, Court-Martial on, 172. 

Lamp-black, manufactured from the Grey Pine, 25. 

Landing-place to be made for Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 685. 
Lang, Mr., new sheers made by him, their dimensions, 950. 

Larch pine, description of, 27. 

Latitudes, and Longitudes, in St. Lawrence, 184. 

Laws, maritime code, a petition for, 420. 

Lead sheathing for ships, 298. 

Lee, Major F. G. G. R.M., knighted, 46. 

Le Grand, Captain, reports new islands on south-east coast of Cyprus, 300. 
Liberia, ship, her launch, 105. 

Lightning, effects of on board H.M.S. Southampton, official report of, 47. 
Lines, Forget-me-not, by a mother, 146. 

__— onthe first voyage of Columbus, and the discovery of the West Indies, 619. 
on the return of Captain Ross, 705. 
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Lismore light-house, description of, 563. 

Liverpool, on improving the harbour of, 291. 

, dock dues and shipping of, 233. 

, trade of in 1832, 169. 

, new channel into harbour, 234. 

Lloyd Port, Arzobispo Islands, sailing directions for, 372. 
Looe Key, description of a beacon, 561. 

Lorton rock, in the Providence north-east channel, 561. 
Lowestoffe, position of a buoy off, altered, 504. 
Lowther, Mr., midshipman, drowned, 47. 

Lutke, Captain, his report of a dangerous rock off I. Crockatoa, Strait of Sunda, 562. 
Luxor, obelisk of, see Obelisk. 





M 


Magicienne, H.M.S., her sailing qualities, 45. 

Magnetic Intensity Instrument, made by Mr. G. S. Harris, 546. 

Magpie, H.M.S., when wrecked, 333. 

Mates and midshipmen, when to be qualified for Admiralty mates, 559. 

Malabar's topmasts, 106. 

Man, Isle of, new light-house erected there, 7. 

Manby, Captain, his apparatus for extinguishing fire tried, 751. 

Maranham, Brazil, sailing directions for, by Capt. the Hon. W. Wellesley, R.N., 438. 

, its position, high-water at, magnetic variation, 437. 

Maranon river, falls of, 78. 

Marine metal, for sheathing ships’ bottoms, by Baron Wetterstedt, 30. 

Marmora, sea of, remarks on passing through, 116. 

Marriages, 56, 112, 176, 240, 304, 367, 482, 496, 559, 624, 688, 752. 

Martenot, his oar, description of, 191. 

Martha, wreck of, some particulurs of, 557. 

Martin, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

, Admiral, appointed Rear-Admiral of England, 169. 

Mast-rope, Mr. J. Pearce's method of fitting, 321. 

Medals, presented to Lieuts. Grandy and Rawstone, and Mr. T. Morgan, 550. 

Medea, steam-vessel, launch of, at Woolwich, 614. 

Mediterranean survey, extract of a letter concerning, 677. 

—___—_—__——, new island in, by Lieut. Baldock, 2. 

Memel harbour, new marks for entering, 247. 

Merchant Seaman’s Orphan Asylum, account of, when established, &c., 590. 

vessels, new ones, 51, 108, 173, 236, 302, 365, 493, 620, 684, 749. 

Mermaids, some account of their origin, 718. 

Mersey river, new half-tide channel in, 543. 

, Liverpool, entrance to the Harbour of, 543. 

Meteorology, Professor Hamtze’s observations, 293. 

Middleton, Capt. R., remarks on south and west coast of Black Sea, 244. 

_—_____—_——_——, remarks on weather at Trebisonde, 242, 

Midshipmen, names of those passed examination in seamanship and at col- 
lege, 45, 46. 

Mills, Mr. G., high pressure engine for steam-vessels, 354. 

Mills, saw, value of in New Brunswick, 136. 

Mines of Brazil, notice of, 154. 

Misletoe, H.M.S., when wrecked, 333. 

Mississippi, navigation, method pursued by the boatmen of, 444. 

, time occupied by a voyage from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, 444. 

Mixed metal castings, substituted for lead, 210. 

Monk rock, passage inside, not recommended, 644. 
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Monkey, H.M.S. when wrecked, 333. 

Montague shoal, description of it, and view of land from, 497. 

Montgery, his invisible ship, 191. 

-Montreal, commerce of, 133. 

Monument of marble, erected to the memory of Lieuts. G. M. Garret, and 
R. Ogden, 618. 

Morrel, Captain B., his narrow escape from drowning at the Falkland Isles, 340 

Mortality, among our Arctic expeditions, 698. 

Mozambique channel, shoals in, 3. 

Muddy lake, peculiar nature of the water in, 673. 

Mudge, Commander W., his discovery of dwelling house in a bog in Donegal, 608. 

Mural circle, method of placing it in the prime vertical, 384. 

Mycene, the gate of, notice of view, 740. 

Myrtle, H.M.S., when wrecked. 77° 


N 


Napier, Captain, comments on his victory over Don Miguel’s fleet off Cape 
St. Vincent, 551 

, services of, in the Royal Navy, 555. 

Nassau, directions for, New Providcnce, 502. 

Nautical Almanac, new, 225. 

—— , its history, 486. 

, rules for using the new, 164, 225, 289, 350, 413. 

, astronomy, changes in rules of, see Nautical Almanac. 

» Meeting, 278. 

» surveys, 293. 

Naval architecture, original papers on, by Commander J. Pearse, R.N. 637, 
707, 569. 

, college, see ‘‘ Royal Naval College.” 

, Monument, proposed at Charing Cross, 488. 

, school, Royal, report of, 354. 

, tactics, 162. 

Navy, Royal, in commission, 43, 100, 167, 231, 295, 358, 421, 489, 547, 609, 
680, 742. 

Neutrals and sharks, 195. 

New Brunswick, value of saw mills in, 136. 

Newfoundland, points on south shore of, 184. 

New merchant vessels, 51, 108, 173, 236, 302, 365, 493, 620, 684, 749. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his instrument for measuring angles by reflection, 657. 

Nicopolis, a trip to, some account of, 584. 

Nielson reef, Pacific ocean, its position, 693. 

Niger expedition, character of Dr. Briggs impugned by the Kelso chronicle, 608. 

—_____—_——, accounts from, 418. 

—_—__—_————-,, extract of a letter from, 550. 

Nightingale, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Nile, a first-rate, building at Plymouth, 360. 

Nimrod, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 
































Ocean, pressure of, considered, 601. 
Obclisk of Luxor, dimensions of, 636. 
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Obclisk of Luxor, account of its conveyance home by French officers, 631. 
Oftice, Admirals at Portsmouth, duties of transferred to Dockyard, 298. 
Ogden, R. Lieut., see Monument. 

Oldham, ship, massacre of her crew by the natives of Wallis Island, 375. 
Onslow, Commander, J. J., takes possession of the Falkland Islands, 604. 
Orellana Francisco discovers the Amazon, 75. 

Orphan asylum, see Merchant Seaman’s 

Otho, king, landing of, at Nauplia, 300. 

Owen, Com. R., his rejection of the Cuidado reef. 


P 


Paddles of steam-boats, Mr. Grant’s, 292. 

Paddles for steam-boats, proposed by Captain J. R. Chesney, 98. 

Paget, Captain Lord William, confirms the position of the Esprit reef, 370. 

Para, Brazil, its position, high water at, magnetic variation, 437. 

, directions for ships bound there, 310, 499. 

Paraiba do Norte, remarks on the harbour, by Com. the Hon. F. F. De Roos, 695. 

Parke Lieut. R.N., court martial on, 239. 

Parthian, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Partridge, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Passages to Quebec, by the ship Robertson of Glasgow, 80. 

Pearse, Commander John, original papers by him on naval architecture, 569, 
637, 707. 

Pearce, Mr. J. a master R.N., his method of fitting a mast rope for topmasts, 321. 

Pearce, Mr., his screw fid, 333. 

Pemmican, how made, 674. 

Penguins, their curious habits, 395. 

Pennsylvania, ship-building in, America, 427. 

Perouse and his companions, 529. 

Perrot river, Bristol channel, new lights at, 4. 

Peter Botte mountain, narrative of an excursion, 314. 

, its height, 314. 

Phenix, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

Pines of Canada, description of, 22. 

Planetta slave vessel, her capture by Lieut. Warren R.N., 52%, 

Plymouth, port of, trade of, 1832-3, 614. 

Police establishments in dockyards, 299. 

Porcupine, H.M.S., where wrecked, 333. 

Port William, at Redcar, 740. 

, proposal to call it so, 162. 

, observations on, 250. 

» notice of, 353. 

, on the breakwater to form, 227. 

, advantages of the adjacent country for, 254. 

, His Majesty's permission obtained for the name. Instances of 

vessels that might have been saved by it, had it been constructed, 
607. 

Pressure of the ocean considered, 601. 

Princess Mary, ship, her wreck, 623. 

Princess Victoria, steam-vessel, launch of, 426. 

Promotions and appointments, 50, 108, 173, 236, 301, 364, 428, 492, 555, 621, 
684, 749. 

Providence N.E. channel, Lorton rock in, 561. 

Pumps, Massie’s, 292 
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Q 


Quebec, passages to, by the ship Robertson, 80. 
» British emigrants to, in 1831, 130. 
Quern used in St. Kilda, 651. 





R 


Racehorse, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 
Racer, H.M.S., her launch and dimensions, 491. 
Ranger, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Recherches pour servir a l’Histoire naturelle de la France, notice of, 39. 
Redcar, see Port William. 
Redcar, on the formation of the proposed harbour at, 95. 
Red pine, description of, 24. 
Redpole, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Redwing, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Regattas, 427. 
Reid’s rocks, position of, 245. 
Remains uncovered by the sea at La Hogue, 609. 
Rennel, Major, his opinion on the circumnavigation of Africa, 509, 
Report on qualities of steam vessels, form of, 261. 
Rhadamanthus, departure for West Indies, first steam-vessel, 233 
» experiments on board, by Mr. H. Chatfield, 258. 
, particulars of her engine, 259. 
—_—_—_—_—__——_,, her speed, 260. 
Ringdove, H.M.S., launch of, 426, 551. 
Ringdove, building at Plymouth, 360. 
Rio Doce, remarks on navigating, 156. 
Rockall, reef near, notice of, 697. 
Rocket communication between the shore and a wreck, 102. 
Rocks and shoals, Beveridge’s reef, Pacific ocean, 442. 
, Borneo and Rover shoals in Mozambique channel, 3. 
, Canary Islands, sunken rock in the channel between Teneriffe 
and Canary, 58. 
_ , off Cape Torinana, 498. 
—___-___—_——,, between the Cape of Good Hope and Tristan d’Acunha, 694. 
—__—_—_______—_—_., Cattegat, shval S.E. of Lessoe, 58. 
, Cayman, bank of soundings off, 371. 
, off 1. Crockatoa in the strait of Sunda, 562. 
, Cuidado reef, West Indies, 370. 
» Deal bank, buoy on, 375. 
, Doro passage, rocks in, contradicted, 60. 
, English channel, shoal S.E. of I. Wight, 57. 
———__ —_—_——__, Esprit reef, its situation, 370. 
, Gore bank, bay of Bengal, 1. 
, Hibernia rock, 694. 
, Hormigas, position of, Peru, 248. 
, Lorton rock, in the Providence, N.E. channel, 561. 
, Malacca strait, shoal in, off Parcelar Hill, 3. 
, Montague rock, Ionian Islands, 497. 
» Mozambique channel, shoals in, 3. 


» Napoli di Romania, sunken rock off J. Tolon, in gulf, 58. 
ie 
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Rock and shoals, Neilson reef, reported by Mr. Stutchbury, 693. 
____——, Reid’s rocks, Bass strait, position of, 245. 
, reported in 27. 49. N., 54, 29. W. 248. 
, Rockall, reef near, notice of, 697. 
, Rover shoal, Mozambique channel, 3. 
, St. Domingo, rock on north coast, 498. 
, Scilly, bank to the southward of, 61. 
____--___——, Lessoe I. Cattegat, shoal S.E. of, 58. 
__-——_——-,, Stratonisi Islands, sunken rock near, 60. 
, Telemaque, remarks on, from log of the John Biggar, 306. 
, Thompson's rock off Scilly, 373. 
, Torinana Cape, rock off, 498. 
, Tullock rocks, observation of Mr. Tullock on, 697. 
Rodney, H.M-S., her launch and dimensions, 492. 
Ross, Captain, his return home after four years’ absence, account of his voyage, 665. 
—_——_ , his reception at the Royal Geographic Society, 740. 
, lines on the return of, 705. 
, dialogue between him and Capt. Humphreys, 745. 
Rotation, centre of, in ships, paper on by Com. J. Pearce, R.N., 569, 637, 707. 
Roussin, Baron, notice of him, 99. 
Rowland’s double sextant, 161. 
, see sextant. 
Royal Frederick, 120 guns, laid down at Portsmouth, 683. 
Royal Humane Society, medals to individuals, 106. 
Royal Naval College, historical sketch of, 721. 
, regulations for the admission of students at, 732. 
| diet allowed to the students at, 734. 
__ its first establishment, 722. 
, regulations concerning the students at, 724. 
, increased establishment of, 725. 
, naval officers’ sons admitted to, gratuitously, 725. 
___ duties of the masters at, 727. 
, expense of new establishment, 725. 
, further alterations in the establishment. Coalition of the 
schoo! of naval architecture, 729. 
, hew establishment of 1816, 730. 
, change in the sum required for the sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen, 731. 
, naval officers first required to pay for the education of their 
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, scale of payment for tuition at, 731. 

, reduction of time allowed to the students at, 732. 

, regulation for students to serve five years at sea, 360. 

Royal Naval School, sce School. 

Royal Navy in commission, 43, 100, 167, 231, 295, 358, 421, 489, 547, 609, 
680, 742. 

Recruit, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Royal Navy, ships sold from, 613. 

Royal William, launch of, dimensions, 297. 
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Sable island, light proposed on, 3.30. 

Sailing qualities of ships, defects in the form of reporting, by Henry Chatfield, 147. 
Sailor’s advice to his son on entering the Royal Navy, 36, 92, 157, 216, 281, 344. 
Sails, on converting a foresail into a topsail, 201. 
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St. Ann’s Island Brazil, its position, variation of compass, 437. 

St. Catherine’s, Brazil, some account of, 361. 

St. Domingo, sailing directions for the coast from Altavela to Aux Cayes, 307. 

, rock on north coast of, 498. 

St. John, Falls of, New Brunswick, passage of a vessel through, 545. 

St. Kilda Island, Hebrides, account of, 643. 

, size of, 645. Churches in, 647. 

, English language not used there, 647. 

method of taking birds at, 649. 

, population of, and to whom belonging, 649, 652. 

St. Lawrence, navigation of, 183. 

, points in, 184. 

, geographical position of places in, 501. 

St. Vincent, Cape, battle off, plan of, 545. 

Saldanha, H.M.S. loss of, in Ballymastoka bay Ireland, in 1811, 516. 

San Joao, directions for ships bound there, 499. 

Island, its position, high water at, magnetic variation, 437. 

Sandwich Islands, ships belonging to, 541. 

, havy and commerce of, 67. 

, condition with regard to the American missionaries, 479. 

_______—-,, Russian attempt to settle on, 480. 

___—__-, proposal to establish a settlement on, 481. 

——., white inhabitants of, 482. 

____—_, imprudent conduct of the American missionaries at, 483 

School, Roya! Naval, at Camberwell, 293. 

, salaries of masters at, diet, &c. 293. 

, Meeting on, 420. 

Screw-fid by Mr. Pearce, 333. 

Sea-fowl, extraordinary custom of roosting on the trees at the Cocos Islands, 579. 

Seara, Brazil, pilotage charged for, 437. 

, method of landing from, 440. 

, sailing directions for, by Captain the Hon. W. Wellesley, R.N. 441. 

____--_—,, its position, high water at variation of compass, 441. 

Sea ring, ancient, description of, with a figure, 475. 

Selinas, directions for ships bound there, 499. 

, Brazil, its position, high water at, 437. 

Semaphore, at Portsmouth, 298. 

Sevastopol, remarks on the harbour of, by Mr. J. Turton Master R.N. 182. 

Sextant, Lieut. O. Stanley's method of fitting & micrometer-head to the tangent 
screw, 323. 

Sextant, Rowland’s Double, 161. 

, notice of, 352. 

, notices of the report on it, 607. 

——, with additional horizon glass, 193. 

, on the errors of, by Captain H. W. Bayfield, 519, 462. 

, improvements in, 740. 

Schelde, notes on, entrance, 8. Description of tt to Antwerp. 

‘Shark, H.M.S. when wrecked, 333. 

Sheers at Woolwich, new ones constructed by Mr. Lang, their dimensions, 550. 

Shetland, proportion of fine weather at, to that of England, 720. 

Shetland Islanders, superstitions of, 716. 

Shingle, progress of, 438. 

Shipping British, number built in 1832, 492. 

arrived and cleared out of the North American Ports, 131. 

, statement of those employed in trade of United kingdom 1832, 515 

Ships, building on the plan of Captain Symonds the present surveyor of the 
Navy, 45. 

boats, weights of, 320. 

—— considered three kinds of levers, 571. 
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Ships docked, to be razeed, 46. 

sheathing, marine metal for, 30. 

new merchant ones built, 493. 

stores allowed to be taken by a new order, 52. 

Signal lanterns, proposed by Captain N. De Coninck, Royal Danish Navy, 41. 

Simon’s bay, remarks on, by Mr. C. P. Bellamy, 565. 

Slave vessels, capture of one, by Lieut. Warren R.N. 527. 

Soa Island, account of, 646. 

Soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean, 599. 

Southern regions, on the supposed superior coldness of, 523. 

Speedwell, H.M.S. when wrecked, 333. 

Sprightly, H.M.S. when wrecked, 333. 

Spruce Pine, description of, 22, 23. 

Stanley, Lieut. O., his method of applying a micrometer head to the tangent 
screws of sextants, 323. 

Statue of His Majesty erected at Plymouth, 427. | 

Steam - boat, large American, between New Orleans and Louisville, 47. 

, claims of William Symington to the invention of, urged in a letter 

from Mr. Bowie, 617. 

, experiments, first in Scotland, 447. 

, iron, report on her superiority, 418, 419. 

Steam-boats of iron, their advantages, 544. 

bridge, 431, 

engine, 427. 

Steam-engines in vessels, on circular boilers, 536. 

——— , comparison between the Herald and Cornubia, 538. 

—_—_——_———, on duty reports for, 538 

, in the mines of Cornwall, comparison with them and those of the 

Rhadamanthus, 399. 

, new fuel for, proposed by Mr. Rutter, 543. 

—_—__—____—, on the invention of, 443. 

, in the Cornish mines, 318. 

Steam navigation, three engines recommended in steam-vessels of one hundred 
and forty horse power, 199¥. 

—_—_——- , effects of, 444. 

Steam - vessels, departure of the first to the West Indies, 233. 

, new one to run between London and Edinburgh, 105. 

, engines for, 354. 

————__—_—-, engines in, 711, 581. 

, Ericsson’s caloric engine for, 679. 

Stutchbury, Mr. J. his account of Neilson reef, 693. 

Submarine navigation, and vessels, 187. 

Sunda Strait, dangerous rock off, I. Crocatoa, 562. 

Superstitions of the Shetland Islanders, 716. 

Surveys nautical, Lieut. E. Barnett and Com. R. Owen, 163. 

Symington William, his claims to the invention of the steam-engine as applied 
to navigation and locomotive carriages, 443. 

, his claims to the invention of the steam-boat, 617. 

—_——___——, his disappointments and death, 523. 

Symonds, Captain R.N., surveyor of the Navy, ships building on his plan at ports 
of England, 45. 

Symonds, Commander, court martial on, 426. 

Swedish army and navy, 687. 
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Tamehaméha the third, his age, note of him, 67. 
Tanguragua river, Brazil, 76. 
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Tar, manufactured from the pine, 25. 

Tay, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

Telegraph, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 

Telemaque, remarks on, from the John Biggar’s log, 306. ~ 

Teredo Navalis, on effects of in ships’ bottoms, by Mr. Wilcox, 279. 

Thetis, H.M.S., when wrecked, 331. 

Thomas, Captain R., directions for Para, 310. 

Thomas Burrows, ship, her wreck, 623. 

Thompson’s rock, east of the Scilly Islands, 373. 

Tiber Brig, report of her being blown up, 107. 

Tide guage at Plymouth, 163. 

Tide observations, directions for, by Mr. Whewell, 662. 

Tigoca Port, Brazil, its position, high water at, 437. 

Timber, sunken between South-sea castle and Lumps fort, 280. 

Toad-fish, caution against eating, 540. 

Tobacco grown in Canada, 136. 

Tocantins river, its course, 153. 

Tongataboo, names of its chiefs, 467. 

——, trade and description of the island, 467. 

, character of the natives, 468. 

,on an establishment at, 468. 

___—_——, anchorage, Friendly islands, directions for, by Mr. D. Duncan, 503. 

——., Friendly islands, notes on, 467. 

Tonnage, method of finding, 419. 

___—__—, of Irish ports for 1833. 614. 

Topmasts, Malabar’s, notice of, 106, 164. 

____—, how fitted, 321. 

Torinana, Cape, rock off, coast of Spain, 498. 

Torres Strait: inner passage recommended by Capt. King, 433. 

_____—__———: inner passage through, see Australian navigation, 689. 

Towsey, Mr., his case, being wrecked in the Amphitrite, 686. 

Trade of British America, Mr. Gould on, 129. 

—— (arrivals and sailings) of British North America, 131. 

Transit instrument. To place it in the meridian without the assistance of a 
time-piece, or any instrument for measuring angles, 15. 

Transport department, Portsmouth and Deptford, done away, 105. 

Transports, movements of, 559. 

Treaty between Holland and the five powers, 105. 

Trebisonde, remarks on, by Capt. Middleton, 181. 

__—_—__—,, remarks on weather at, in November and December, 1831, 242. 

Trindelin, light vessel on, Baltic, 185. 

Trinidad Bocas, see Daniell. 

Trinity House expenses for lighthouses, 299. 

Tropidoclinometer proposed by Capt. De Coninck, 98. 

Turtle; method of taking them, at the Cocos islands, 579. 

Tullock rocks, observation of Mr. Tullock on, 697. 

Tyzack’s windlass, notice of, 679. 
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Ucayle river, Brazil, notice of, Ti. 

Union, H.M.S8., when wrecked, 333. 

——, 98, taken to pieces at Plymouth, 233. 
United Kingdom ship, run down, 623. 
States, system of rating ships of, 612. 
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V 


Variation charts, Mr. Barlow engaged in, 99. 

diurnal, magnetic, change in, 680. 

globe: Mr. Barlow’s new one, 352, 415. 

Vernon: method of fitting her stem, keels, &c., 353. 

Vessels detained by accidents, 53. 

spoken at sea, 53. 

—, number built and registered to January, 1833, 584. 
Vestal, launch of, her dimensions, 297. 

Vidal, Capt. A. T. E., appointed to sound on the west coast of Ireland, 643. 
Vigilant, H.M.S., when wrecked, 333. 

Voyage performed by a boat, 613. 

round the world, &c., La Favourite, 163. 
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Wages, obligation of a captain to pay, 614. 
Walcheren island, short notice of, 10. 
Wallis island, Pacific ocean: description of it by Mr. D. Duncan, Master, 
R.N., 369. 
» Massacre of the crew of the ship Oldham at, 376. 
Wanderer transport, wreck of, 496. 
, Ship, wreck of, 495. 
Warden: his duties formerly, 405. 
: origin of his being called Admiral, 405. 
Water-barometer: oscillations of it observed during a gale, while the mercurial 
barometer remained stationary, 65. 
— at Edinburgh, 164. 
— at Somerset-house, by Mr. Daniell, 63. 
Water-spirits: their history, 717. 
Waterloo, launch of H.M.S., 425. 
Wellesley, Capt., the Hon. W.: his remarks on the navigation of the north 
coast of Brazil, 499, 436. 
Wetterstedt, Baron: his new metal for sheathing ships, 30. 
Whale fishery, new method proposed for killing them, 741. 
of Greenland, number of ships employed in 1832, 46. 
Whales, their disappearance from the former fishing grounds, 702. 
Whewell, Mr., directions for tide observations, 662. 
White pine, description of, 25. 
, its durability, instances of, 26. 
Whiting, H.M.S., when wrecked, 332. 
Whittle rock, remarks on, by Mr. C. P. Bellamy, 628. 
Willcox, Mr., remarks on the effects of the Teredo Navalis, 279. 
» proposal for substituting mixed metal castings for lead in 
ships, 210. 
William, see Port William. 
Williams, the nume of officers at Portsmouth, 171. 
————,, admiral] Sir T., hoists his flag, 169. 
Windlass, Tyzack’s, notice of, 679. 
Wrecks of British shipping, 52, 109, 174, 237, 302, 365, 429, 494, 556, 621, 
685, 687, 750. 
— of vessels of royal navy, since Ist January, 1816, 331. 
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Youghall harbour, on the improvement of, 48. 
__——, rise of tide in, peculiar, 48. 
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Zackary, superstitions of those people, 405. 
Zebra, H.M.S., her visit to Wallis island, in 1832, 376 
——, her absence from England, 427. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND VESSELS. 


Annapolis gut light, 311. 

Barrahead, Scotland, 563. 

Bay of Fundy, entrance, 245. 

, lights in, 311. 

Beacon light, St. John’s, 312. 

Burnham, account of, 4. 

Bryer island light, 311. 

Cape Sable, light on Seal island, 311. 
Christiansand, new light at, 6. 

Douglas head, Isle of Man, 7. 
Drummond’s light for illuminating, 122. 
Fehmern island, Baltic, new light, 6. 
Frederickshaven Cattegat, new one at, 59. 
Gannet rock light, 311. 

Girdleness, Scotland, 563. 

Head harbour light, 312. 

Heaux de Brehat, provisionary light on, 185. 
Hooghly river, buoy and floating light at, 373 
Humber, new light vessel in, 185. 
Lismore, Scotland, 563. 

Louisburgh harbour, beacon, 313. 
Machias, Seal island, lights, 312. 

Oxoe, new light at, view of it, 564. 
Parret river, entrance, new lights at, 4. 
Partridge Island light, 312. 

Point, Le Preau lights, 312. 

Praule point, intended, 46. 

Sydney harbour light, C. Breton, 313. 
Trieste, new light at, 241. 

Trindelin, notice of, 185. 

West Quoddy light, 312. 
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CHARTS. 


Africa, north coast of, 543. 
Alexandria, harbour of, 543. 
Australia, map of, by J. Wyld, 221. 
Barbary, coast of, 542. 
Bay of islands, 414. 
Cockburn sound, and entrance of Swan river, 288. 
Douro river, entrance of, 7236. 
Fort Royal, bay Martinique, 222. 
Gibraltar, the strait of, 542. 
» rock of, 542. 
Green island harbour, Jamaica, Lieut. Baynton, 221. 
Harbour of Villa Franca, 606. 
Heyow, or Bow island of Cook, 288. 
Helder channel, 41. 
Honduras, port, 606. 
Ireland, sheet 2, from Carlingford to L. Larne, 95. 
, Carlingford Lough, 95. 
Lighthouses and light-vessels, on coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Europe, 676. 
Lloyd, port, Arzobispo islands, 414. 
Marmara, sea of, and Dardanelles, 736. 
San Francisco, harbour of, 288. 
San Juan de Nicaragua, 222. 
Santa Martha, harbour of, 736. - 
South America, eastern coast, sheet 2, 351. 
, eastern coast, sheet 3, 351. 
, eastern coast, sheet 4, 352. 
The Gulf of Spezia, 606. 
Sumatra, western coast of, 41. 
Tanasserine, coast of, 41. 
Tunis, coast of, 543. 
Texel channel, 41. 
Toulon harbours, 542. 
World, chart of, Purdy’s, 412. 














BOOKS. , 


Ballingall’s Mercantile navy improved, 220. 

Practical methods of finding the latitude and time at sea, by Thomas Lynn, 
286. 

Morrell, Capt. Ben., his narrative of four voyages to the South Sea, Pacific 
ocean, Chinese sea, &c., 337. 

Tables, des principales positions geographique du globe, P. I. Coullier, 
Paris, 549. 

Geometry, useful, practically exemplified, &c., by Charles Taylor, 1832, 349. 

Naval instructions, new, 412, 350. 

Nubia and Abyssinia, by the Rev. M. Russell, 401. 

Guide des marines, or, descriptions of lights, &c., 412. 

Nautical almanac, 485. 

Facts and observations on the dangers and difficulties attending the loss 
of a ship's rudder, &c., by Thomas Unwin, 488. 
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Narrative of a voyage to the Ethiopic and South Atlantic ocean, Indian ocean 
&c., in 1829, 1830, 1831, by Abby Jane Morell, 605. 

Railway companion, describing an excursion along the Liverpool line, 606. 

American coast pilot, twelfth edition, by E. Blunt, 676. 

History of Arabia, ancient and modern, 676. 

Apology for English ship-builders, &c., 734. 

Descriptions of various plans for the improvement of naval architecture, 735. 

Recherches pour servir a |'histoire naturelle du littoral de la France, 39, 

Geographical annual for 1832, 40. 

Kruzenstern’s atlas, 40. 

Report on the proposed harbour at Redcar, 95. 

Mechanical improvements connected with the royal navy, by I. Bothway, 161. 

Naval tactics, by Sir Howard Douglas, 162. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COM- 
MAND OF HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS AND VESSELS. 


See pages 43, 100, 167, 231, 295, 358, 421, 489, 547, 609, 680, 742. 


The number next to the name is that of the page in which it will be first fuund; where two 
occur, the second is that of the Jast in which it ap} cars. 


Agar, Commander W. G., Arachne, 43. 
Allen, J., Lightning, St.V., 296. 

Allen, Mr. T., Comet, 295. 

Aplin, Lieutenant B., Messenger, 43 to 101. 
Arlett, Lieutenant W., Raven, 44. 

Austin, Commander W. F., Salamander, 44. 


Bagot, Lieutenant C., Pickle, 186. 
Baldock, Lieutenant T., Firefly, 43. 
Barnett, Lieutenant E., Jackdaw, 186. 
Barrow, Commander James, Ringdove, 611. 
Bastard, Lieutenant R., Flamer, 43. 
Beauclerc, Lieutenant G., Pluto, 44 to 232. 
Belcher, Commander E., Aitna, 43 to 612. 
Belson, Lieut. Com. H. F., Confiance, 168 to 295. 
Bertram, Commander A., Tweed, 44. 
Blackwood, Captain P., Imogene, 43 to 100. 
Blackwood, Commander F. P., Hyacinth, 186. 
Blankley, Commander E., Pylades, 41. 
Bolton, Lieutenant C., Nimble, 548. 
Booth, Commander R., Trinculo, 44 to 423. 
Brooking, Lieutenant A., Pike, 44. 
Brown, Captain T., Talavera, 44 to 296 Caledonia, 358. 
Brown, Mr. R., Romney, 44. 
Buchanan, Lieutenant G., Pluto, 44 to 232. 
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Buehanan, Lieutenant W. G., Firebrand, 43. 
Bullen, Captain, Royal Sovereign Yacht, 423. 
Burney, Commander James, Wasp, 491. 


Chambers, Captain S., Ocean, 44. 

Chetham, Captain E., Talavera, 359. 
Coghlan, Lieutenant F. R., Hornet, 43. 
Colchester, Captain Rt. Hon. Lord, Volage, 44. 
Copeland, Commander R., Beacon, 43. 

Cotton, Commander F. V., Racehorse, 186. 
Crawford, Lieutenant R. B., Charybdis, 43. 
Crooke, Lieutenant, Speedwell, 169. 

Currie, Commander, Sparrowhawk, 44 to 296. 
Curry, Captain R., San Josef, 44 to 296. 


Dacres, Captain J. R., Edinburgh, 742. 

Dance, Commander W. T., Sulphur, 44. 
Daniell, Commander G., Dispatch, 43 to 489. 
Deans, Commander R., Childers, 43. 

De Roos, Commander Hon. J. F. F., Algerine, 43. 
Dick, Captain J.. Donegal, 43 to 358. 

Dickson, Commander Sir H., Orestes, 682. 
Dickinson, Captain R., Talbot, 44. 

Duffil, Lieut. J., Carron, 43. 

Duncombe, Commander Hon. A., Champion, 48. 
Dundas, Captain Hon. R.S., Belvidera, 43. 
Dunn, Captain D., Curagoa, 43. 


Easto, Mr. R., Jupiter, 43. 

Ede, H. St. V. Columbia, 43. 

Eden, Captain, Conway, 43. 

Evans, Commander G., Rhadamanthus, 44. 


Falcon, Captain G. T., San Josef, 359. 

Fanshawe, Captain A., Donegal, 422. 

Farquhar, Captain A., Blanche, 43 to 681. 

Fitzclarence, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord A. G. C. H., Royal George Yacht, 423. 
Fitzgerald, Commander J. C., Alert, 43 to 100. 

Fitzroy, Commander R., Beagle, 43. 

Franklin, Captain Sir John, Rainbow, 44. 

Freemantle, Captain C. H., Challenger, 43 to 358. 


Gape, Commander J., Pelican, 44. 

Gilley, Lieutenant F., Kangaroo, 490 to 611. 

Glasscock, Commander W. N., Orestes, 44 to 611. 

Glasse, Lieut. H. F., Magpie, 682; Rolla, 744. 

Gordon, Commander R., Pearl, 44. : 
Graham, Captain C., Rattlesnake, 44. eat ot 
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Graves, Lieutenant T., Mastiff, 48. 
Grey, Captain Hon. F. W., Acteon, 45. 
Grey, Commander H. G., Scylla, 44. 


Hackett, Commander J., Jaseur, 742. 
Hamilton, Commander W., Comus, 43. 
Hamley, Commander W., Wolf, 44. 

Hargood, Commander W., Scout, 44. 
Harrison, Commander J., Favorite, 43 te 100. 
Hart, Captain H., Melville, 43. 

Harvey, Captain E., Undaunted, A4. 

Harvey, Lieutenant J., African, 169. 
Hastings, Captain T., Excellent, 100. 

Hay, Captain Rt. Hon. Lord John, Castor, 43. 
Hawkins, Commander A. M., Raleigh, 44- 
Henderson, Lieutenant T., Sylvia, 491. 
Hewett, Commander W., Fairy, 43. 

Hickey, Lieutenant T., Kangaroo, 186 to 422. 
Hillyar, Captain J., Caledonia, 43 to 295. 
Hodges, Lieutenant T., Recruit, 44. 
Holbrook, Lieutenant C.. Cockburn, 168. 


Hookey, Lieutenant J., Kangaroo, 43 to 100; Pincher, 186 to 611., 


Hope, Captain C., Tyne, 44 to 611; Dublin, 681. 
Hope, Commander J., Racer, 490. 

Hotham, Commander C., Cordelia, 43. 

Howe, Lieutenant A. B., Onyx, 44. 

Huntley, Commander H. V., Lynx, 682. 


James, Lieutenant H., Viper, 44. 
Jones, Captain W., Vestal, 360. 


Karley, Mr. A., Athol, 43. 

Kennedy, Lieut., African, 438 to 101; Alban, 395. 
King, Captain W., Astrea, 43. 

King, Mr. J., Messenger, 490. 


Lambert, Captain G. R., Alligator, 43. 

Lane, Lieutenant J. E., Swan, 44. 

Lapidge, Lieutenant W. F., Leveret, 43 to 681 ; Ringdeve, 744. 
Laws, Captain J. M., Southampton, 44 to 101. 

Lockyer, Captain N., Stag, 44. 

Loney, Lieutenant R., Savage, 44. 

Love, Commander O., Columbine, 43. 
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His Majesty’s ship Orestes, in returning from Oporto, touched 
upon a very dangerous Rock in the offing of Villa do Conde, on 


the Cuast of Portugal. 


When on the Rock, the above town bore as follows : 


Eom 
CG~—- Ges 
6 9; 


North: Patt).62.s6 jer se ei vek eee Heaus N. 


South Part .ccccccscccrcccsccccccss 


Distant upwards of three miles. 
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